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PREFACE. 


T  T  is  a  queftion  whether  modern  hiftory  has  any  thing  more  curious  to  offer  to 
A  the  attention  of  the  politician,  than  the  progrefs  and  rivaUhip  of  the  French 
and  Englifli  empires,  from  the  miniftry  of  Colbert  to  the  revolution  in  France. 
In  the  courfe  of  thofe  130  years,  both  have  figured  with  a  degree  of  fplendour 
that  has  attracted  the  admiration  of  mankind. 

In  proportion  to  the  power,  the  wealth,  and  the  refources  of  thefe  nations,  is 
the  intereft  which  the  world  in  general  takes  in  the  maxims  of  political  (Eco- 
nomy by  which  they  have  been  governed.  To  examine  how  far  the  fyftem  of 
that  oeconomy  has  influenced  agriculture,  manufactures,  commerce,  and  public 
felicity,  is  certainly  an  inquiry  of  no  flight  importance ;  and  Co  many  books  have 
been  compofed  on  the  theory  of  thefe,  that  the  public  can  hardly  think  that  time 
mifemployed  which  attempts  to  give  the  practice. 

The  furvey  which  I  made,  fome  years  pad,  of  the  agriculture  of  England  and 
Ireland  (the  minutes  of  which  I  published  untler  the  title  of  Tours),  was  fuch  a 
ftep  towards  understanding  the  ftate  of  our  hufbandry  as  I  (hall  not  prefume 
to  charaderife ;  there  are  but  few  of  the  European  nations  that  do  not  read 
thefe  Tours  in  their  own  language ;  and,  notwithftanding  all  their  faults  and 
deficiencies,  it  has  been  often  regretted,  that  no  fimilar  defcription  of  France 
could  be  reforted  to,  either  by  the  farmer  or  the  politician.  Indeed  it  could  not 
but  be  lamented,  that  this  vaft  kingdom,  which  has  fo  much  figured  in  hiftory, 
were  likely  to  remain  another  century  unknown,  with  refpcdt  to  thofe  circum- 
fiances  that  are  the  objedts  of  my  inquiries.  An  hundred  and  thirty  years  have 
patted,  including  one  of  the  moft  adtive  and  confpicuous  reigns  upon  record,  in 
which  the  French  power  and  refources,  though  much  overftrained,  were  for- 
midable to  Europe.  How  far  were  that  power  and  thofe  refources  founded  on 
the  permanent  bafis  of  an  enlightened  agriculture  ?  How  far  on  the  more  infe- 
cure  fupport  of  manufactures  and  commerce  ?  How  far  have  wealth  and  power 
and  exterior  fplendour,  from  whatever  caufe  they  may  have  arifen,  reflected 
back  upon  the  people  the  profperity  they  implied  ?  Very  curious  inquiries  j 
yet  refolved  infufficiently  by  thole  whofe  political  reveries  are  fpun  by  their  fire- 
fides,  or  caught  flying  as  they  are  whirled  through  Europe  in  poft-chaifes.  A 
man  who  is  not  practically  acquainted  with  agriculture,  knows  not  how  to  make 
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thofe  inquiries;  he  fcarcely  knows  how  to  difcriminate  the  circumftances  pro- 
dudtive  of  mifery,  from  thofe  which  generate  the  felicity  of  a  people;  an  affer- 
tion  that  will  not  appear  paradoxical,  to  thofe  who  have  attended  clofely  to  thefe 
fubje<£ts.  At  the  fame  time,  the  mepe  agriculturift,  who  makes  fuch  journies, 
fees  little  or  nothing  of  the  conne&ion  between  the  pradlice  in  the  fields,  and  the 
refources  of  the  empire ;  of  combinations  that  take  place  between  operations 
apparently  unimportant,  and  the  general  intereft  of  the  ftate ;  combinations  fb 
curious,  as  Jto  convert,  in  fome  cafes,  well  cultivated  fields  into  fcenes  of  mi* 
fery,  a*id  accuracy  of  hufbandry  into  the  parent  of  national  weaknefs.  Thefe 
are  fubjedts  that  aever  will  be  underilood  from  the  fpeculations  of  the  mere 
farmer,  or  the  mere  politician ;  they  demand » a  mixture  of  both;  and  the  in- 
veftigation  of  a  mind  free  from  prejudice,  particularly  national  prejudice ;  from 
the  love  of  fyfteo*,  ajid  of  the  vain  theories  that  are  to  be  found  in  the  clofets  of 
Ipeculators  ajone.  God  forbid  that  I  fhould  be  guilty  of  the  vanity  of  fuppofing 
myfelf  thus  endowed  !  I  know  too  well  the  contrary ;  and  have  no  other  pre- 
tenfion  to  undertake  fo  arduous  a  work,  than  that  of  having  reported  the  agri- 
culture of  England  with  fome  little:  fuceefs.  Twenty  years  experience,  fince 
that  attempt,  may  make  me  hope  to  be  not  lefs  qualified  for  fimilar  exertions  at 

prefent. 

The.  clouds  that,  for  four  or  five  years;  paft,  have  indicated  a  change  in  the 
political  iky  of  the  French  hemifphere,  and  which  have  fince  gathered  to  fo  An- 
gular a  ftorm,  have  rendered  ityet  more  intcrefting,  to  know  what  France  was 
previoufly  to  any  change.  It  would  indeed  have  been  matter  of  aftoniftiment, 
if  monarchy  had  rifen,  and  had  fet  in  that  region,  without  the  kingdom  having, 
had  any  examination  profeffedly  agricultural. 

The  candid  reader  will  hot  expedt,  from  the  regifters  of  a  traveller,  that  mi- 
nute analyfis  of  common  practice,  which  a  man  is  enabled  to  give,  who  refide* 
fome  months,  or  years,  confined  to  one  fpot ;  twenty  men,  employed  during 
twenty  years,  would  not  cfFe<ft  it ;  and  fuppofing  it  done,  not  one  thousandth 
part  of  their  labours  would  be  worth  a  perufal.  Some  Angularly  enlightened, 
diftri&s  merit  fuch  attention  >  but  the  number  of  them,  in  any  country,  is  in- 
cp#fidcrable ;  and  the  practices  that  deferve  fuch  a  ftudy,  perhaps,  (till  fewer : 
to  know  that  unenlightened  practices  exift,  and  want  improvement,  is  the  chief 
knowledge  that  is  of  pfc  to  convey ;  and.  this  rather  for  the  ftatefman  than  the, 
farmer.  No  reader,  if  he  knows  any  thing  of  my  fituation,  will  expert,  in  this 
work;  what  the  advantages  of  rank  and  fortune  are  neceflary  to  produce— of  fuch 
I  had  none  to  exert,  and  could  combat  difficulties  with  no  other  arms  than  un- 
remitted attention,  and  unabating  indufiry.  Had  my  aims  been  feconded  by 
that  fuccefs  in  life,  which  gives  epergy  to  effort,  and  vigour  to  purfuit,  the  work 
would  have  been  more  worthy  of  the  public  eye ;  but  fuch  fuccefs  muft,  in  this 
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kingdom,  be  fooncr  looked  for  in  any  other  path  than  in  that  of  the  plough ;  the 
non  ullus  aratro  dignus  Aonos,  was  not  more  applicable  to  a  period  of  confufion 
and  bloodfhed  at  Rome,  than  to  one  of  peace  and  luxury  in  England. 

One  circumftance  I  may  be  allowed  tq,  mention,  becaufe  it  will  fhew,  that 
whatever  faults  the  enfuing  pages  contain,  they  do  not  flow  from  any  preemp- 
tive expectation  of  fuccefs :  a  feeling  that  belongs  to  writers  only,  much  more 
popular  than  myfelf :  when  the  publisher  agreed  to  run  the  hazard  of  printing 
thefc  papers,  and  fome  progrefs  being  made  in  the  journal,  the  whole  MS.  was 
put  into  the  competitor's  hand  to  be  examined,  if  there  were  a  fufficiency  for  a 
volume  of  fixty  fheets ;  he  found  enough  prepared  for  the  prefs  to #11  140 :  and 
I  aflure  the  reader,  that  the  fucceffive  employment  of  ftriking  out  afcd  mutilating 
more  than  the  half  of  what  I  had  written,  was  executed  with  more  indifference 
than  regret,  even  though  it  obliged  me  to  exclude  feveral  chapters,  upon  which 
I  had  taken  confiderable  pains.  The  publisher  would  have  printed  the  whole ;  but 
whatever  faults  may  be  found  with  the  author,  he  ought  at  leaft  to  be  exempted 
from*  the  imputation  of  an  undue  confidence  in  the  public  favour;  finc#to  ex- 
punge was  undertaken  as  readily  as  to  compofe. — So  much  depended  in  the 
fecond  part  of  the  work  on  accurate  figures,  that*  I  did  not  care  to  truft  to  myfelf, 
but  employed  a  fchoolmafter,  who  has  the  reputation  of  being  a  good  arithmeti- 
cian, for  examining  the  calculations,  and  I  hope  he  has  not  let  any  material  er- 
rors efcape  him. 

The  revolution  in  France  was  a  hazardous  and  critical  fubje<9:,  but  too  im- 
portant to  be  negle£tedj»the  details  I  have  given,  and  the  reflections  I  have 
ventured,  will,  I  truft,  be  received  with  candour,  by  thofe  who  confider  how 
many  authors,  of  no  inconfiderable  ability  and  reputation,  have  failed  on  that 
difficult  theme :  the  courfe  I  have  fleered  is  fo  removed  from  extremes,  that  I 
can  hardly  hope  for  the  approbation  of  more  than  a  few ;  and  I  may  apply  to 
myfelf,  in  this  inflance,  the  words  of  Swift :— "  I  have  the  ambition,  common 
with  other  reafoners,  to  wifli  at  leaft  that  both  parties  may  think  me  in  the  rights 
but  if  that  is  not  to  be  hoped  for,  my  next  wifli  fhould  be,  that  both  might  think 
me  in  the  wrong ;  which  I  would  understand  as  an  ample  justification  of  my- 
felf, arid  a  fure  ground  to  believe  that  I  have  proceeded  at  leaft  with  impar- ' 
tiality,  and  perhaps  with  truth." 
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the  reader  has  the  fetisfadtion  of  being  as  fafe  from  impoiition  either  defigned  or 
involuntary,  as  the  nature  of  the  cafe. will  admit:,  all  which,  advantages  are* 
wanted  in  the  other  method* 
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THERE  are  two  method*  of  writing  travels;  to  regiffer  the  Journey  itfel£. 
or  the  refult  of  it.  In  the  former  cafe,  it  is  a  diary,  under  which  head: 
are  to  be  claffed  all  thofe  books  of  travels  written  in  the  form  of  letters.  The 
latter  ufually  falls  into  the  fliape  of  eflays  on  diftind;  fubjefts.  Of  the  former 
method  of  compoiing,  almoft  every  book  of  modern  travels  is  an  example;. 
Of  the  latter,  the  admirable  eflays  of  my  valuable  friend  Mr.  Pfofcffor  Sy~ 
monds,  upon  Italian  agriculture,  are  the  moil  perfect  ipecimens. 

It  is  of  very  little  importance  what  form  is  adopted  by  a  man, of  real  genius  y 
he  will  make  any  form  ufeful,  and  any  information  interesting.  But  for  per- 
&ns  of  more  moderate  talents,  it  is  of  confequence  to  confider  the  circum- 
fiances  for  and  againft  both  thefe  modes* 

The  journal  form  hath  the  advantage  of  carrying  with  it  a  greater  degree  of 
credibility;  and,  of  courfe,  more  weight.  A  traveller  who  thus  regiftershis 
obfervations  is  detected  the  moment  he  writes  of  things  he  has  not  feen.  He  is8 
precluded  from  giving  ftudied  or  elaborate  remarks  upon  infufficient  foundations : 
If  he  fees  little,  he  muft  regifter  little :  if  he  has  few  good  opportunities  of  be* 
kig  well  informed,  the  reader  is  enabled  to  obferve  it,  and  will  be  induced 
to  give  no  more  credit  to  his  relations  than  the  fources  of  them  appear  to  deferve :: 
if  he  pafles  ib  rapidly  through  a  country  as  neceflarily  to  be  no  judge  of  what  he: 
fees,  the  reader  knows  it :  if  he  dwells  long  in  places  of  little  or  no  moment; 
with  private  views  or  for  private  bufinefs,  the  circumftance  is  feen ;  and  thus* 
the  reader  has  the  fetisfadtion  of  being  as  fafe  from  impoiition  either  defigned  or 
involuntary,  as  the  nature  of  the  cafe. will  admit:,  all  which,  advantages  arer 
wanted  in  the  other  method. 
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But  to  balance  them,  there  are  on  the  other  hand  fome  weighty  inconveniences ; 
among  thefe  the  principal  is,  the  prolixity  to  which  a  diary  generally  leads ;  the 
very  mode  of  writing  almoft  making  it  inevitable.  It  neceiTarily  caufes  repeti- 
tions of  the  fame  fubjedts  and  the  fame  ideas ;  and  that  furely  muft  be  deemed 
no  inconfiderable  fault,  when  one  employs  many  words  to  fay  what  might  be 
better  faid  in  a  few.  Another  capital  objedtion  is,  that  fubjedts  of  importance, 
inftead  of  being  treated  de  fuite  for  illuftration  or  comparifon,  are  given  by  fcraps 
as  received,  without  order,  and  without  connection  ;  a  mode  which  lefTens  the 
effedt  of  writing,  and  deftroys  much  of  its  utility. 

In  favour  of  compofing  effays  on  the  principal  objedts  that  have  been  obferved, 
that  is,  giving  the  refult  of  travels  and  not  the  travels  themfelves,  there  is  this 
obvious  and  great  advantage,  that  the  fubjedts  thus  treated  are  in  as  complete  a  ftate 
of  combination  and  illuftration  as  the  abilities  of  the  author  can  make  them;  the 
matter  comes  with  full  force  and  effedt.  Another  admirable  circumftance  is 
brevity ;  for  by  the  rejedtion  of  all  ufelefs  details,  the  reader  has  nothing  before 
him  but  what  tends  to  the  full  explanation  of  the  fubjedl :  of  the  difad vantages, 
I  need  not  fpeak ;  they  are  fufficiently  noted  by  (hewing  the  benefits  of  the  diary 
form ;  for  proportionably  to  the  benefits  of  the  one,  will  clearly  be  the  difad- 
vantages  of  the  other. 

After  weighing  the  pour  and  the  contre,  I  think  that  it  is  not  impracticable  in 
ipy  peculiar  cafe  to  retain  the  benefits  of  both  thefe  plans. 
.  With  one  leading  and  predominant  objedt  in  view,  namely  agriculture,  I  have 
conceived  that  I  might  throw  each  fubjedt  of  it  into  diftindt  chapters,  retaining 
all  the  advantages  which  arifefrom  compofing  the  refult  only  of  my  travels. 

At  the  fame  time,  that  the  reader  may  have  whatever  fatisfadtion  flows  from  the 
diary  form,  the  obfervations  which  I  made  upon  the  face  of  the  countries  through 
which  I  paired  ;  and  upon  the  manners,  cuftoms,  amofements,  towns,  roads, 
feats,  &c.  may,  without  injury,  be  given  in  a  journal,  and  thus  fatisfy  the 
reader  in  all  thofe  points,  with  which  he  ought  in  candour  to  be  made  ac- 
quainted, for  the  reafons  above  intimated. 

It  is  upon  this  idea  that  I  have  reviewed  my  notes,  and  executed  the  work  I 
now  offer  to  the  public^ 

But  travelling  upon  paper,  as  well  as  moving  among  ft  rocks  and  rivers,  hath 
its  difficulties.  When  I  had  traced  my  plan,  and  begun  to  work  upon  it,  I  re- 
jected, without  mercy,  a  variety  of  little  circumftances  relating  to  myfelf  only, 
and  of  converfations  with  various  perfons  which  I  had  thrown  upon  paper  for 
the  amufement  of  my  family  and  intimate  friends.  For  this  I  was  remonftrated 
with  by  a  perfon,  of  whofe  judgment  I  think  highly,  as  having  abfolutely  fpoiled 
my  diary,  by  expunging  the  very  paflages  that  would  beft  pleafe  the  mafs  of 
common  readers;  in  a  word,  that  I  muft  give  up  the  journal  plan  entirely,  or 

let 
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let  it  go  as  it  was  written.— To  treat  the  public  like  a  friend,  let  them  fee  all,  and 
truft  to  their  candour  for  forgiving  trifles.  He  reafoned  thus  :  Depend  on  it* 
Toung,  that  thofe  notes  you  wrote  at  the  moment,  are  more  likely  topleaje  than  what 
you  will  now  produce  coolly,  with  the  idea  of  reputation  in  your  head :  whatever  you 
ftrike  out  will  be  what  is  mofl  intereJling,for  you  will  be  guided  by  the  importance  of 
thefubjeSt'y  and  believe  me,  it  is  not  this  confideration  that  pleajes  Jo  much  as  a  care- 
lefs  and  eajy  mode  qf  thinking  and  writing,  which  every  man  exercijes  moft  when  he 
does  not  compofefor  theprefs.  That  I  am  right  in  this  opinion  you  yqurfelf  afford  a 
proof.  Tour  tour  of  Ireland  (he  was  pleafed  to  fay)  is  one  of  the  bejl  accounts  of  a 
country  I  have  read,  yet  it  bad  no  great  Juccejs.  Why  ?  Becaufe  the  chief  part  of  it 
is  a  farming  diary,  which,  however  valuable  it  may  be  to  confult,  nobody  will  read. 
If,  therefore,  you  print  your  journal  at  all,  print  it  Jo  as  to  be  read ;  or  rejeft  the 
method  entirely,  and  confine  yourjelf  to  Jet  differ tations.  Remember  the  travels  of 
Dr.  —  and  Mrs.  — ,  from  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  gather  one  Jingle  im+> 
portant  idea,  yet  they  were  received  with  applaufe ;  nay,  the  bagatelles  #f  Baretti* 
amongfl  the  Spanijh  muleteers,  were  read  with  avidity. 

The  high  opinion  I  have  of  the  judgment  of  my  friend,  induced  me  to  follow 
his  advice  $  in  confequence  of  which,  I  venture  to  offer  my  itinerary  to  the 
public,  juft  as  it  was  written  on  the  fpot :  requefting  my  reader,  if  much  fbould 
be  found  of  a  trifling  nature,  to  pardon  it,  from  a  reflection,  that  the  chief  ob* 
jeft  of  my  travels  is  to  be  found  in  another  part  of  the  work,  to  which  he  may 
at  once  have  recourfe,  if  he  wifh  to  attend  only  to  fubjedts  of  a  more  important 
character. 


JOURNAL. 


May  15,  1787. 

•THE  ftreight  that  feparates  England,  fo  fortunately  for  her,  fron* 
A  all  the  reft  of  the  world,  muft  be  croffed  many  times  before  a  tra- 
veller ceafes  to  be  furprifed  at  the  fudden  and  univerfal  change  that  furrounds 
him  on  landing  at  Calais.  The  fcene,  the  people,  the  language,  every  objedt 
is  new;  and  in  thofe  circumftances  in  which  there  is  moft  reiemblance,  a 
difcriminating  eye  finds  little  difficulty  in  difcovering  marks  of  diftinftion. 

The  noble  improvement  of  a  fait  marfh/  worked  by  Monf.  Mouron  of  this 
town,  occafioned  my  acquaintance  fome  time  ago  with  that  gentleman 5  and  I 

B  z  had 
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had  found  him  too  Well  informed,  upon  various  important  obje&s,  not  to  renew 
it  with  plcafure.  I  fpent  an  agreeable  and  inftrudtive  evening  at  his  houfe.— 
165  miles. 

The  17th.  Nine  hours  rolling  at  anchor  had  fo  fatigued  my  mare,  that  I 
thought  it  neceflary  for  her  to  reft  one  day;  but  this  morning  I  left  Calais* 
For  a  few  miles  the  country  refembles  parts  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk ;  gentle 
hills,  with  fome  inclofures  around  the  houfes  in  the  vales,  and  a  diftant  range 
of  wood.  The  country-  is  the  fame  to  Boulogne.  Towards  that  town,  I  was 
pleafed  to  find  many  feats  belonging  to  people  who  refide  there.  How  often 
are  falfe  ideas  conceived  from  reading  and  report !  I  imagined  that  nobody  but 
farmers  and  labourers  in  France  lived  in  the  country  $  and  the  firft  ride  I  take 
in  that  kingdom  {hews  me  a  fcore  of  country  feats.    The  road  excellent. 

Boulogne  is  not  an  ugly  town;  and  from  the  ramparts  of  the  upper  part  the 
view  is  beautiful,  though  low  water  in  the  river  would  not  let  me  fee  it  to 
advantage.  It  is  well  known  that  this  place  has  long  been  the  refort  of  great 
numbers  of  perfons  from  England,  whofe  misfortunes  in  trade,  or  extravagance 
in  life,  have  made  a  refidence  abroad  more  agreeable  than  at  home.  It  is  eafy 
to  fuppofe  that  they  here  find  a  level  of  fociety  that  tempts  them  to  herd  in  the 
fame  place.  Certainly  it  is  not  cheapnefs,  for  it  is  rather  dear.  The  mixture 
of  French  and  Englifti  women  makes  an  odd  appearance  in  the  ftreets  $  the 
latter  are  drefled  in  their  own  faihion ;  but  the  French  heads  are  all  without 
hats,  with  clofe  caps,  and  the  body  covered  with  a  long  cloak  that  reaches 
to  the  feet.  The  town  has  the  appearance  of  being  flourishing  :  thebuildings 
good,  and  in  repair,  with  fome  modern  ones ;  perhaps  as  fure  a  teft  of  profpe- 
rity  as  any  other.  They  are  railing  alfo  a  new  church,  on  a  large  and  ex- 
pend ve  fcale.  The  place  on  the  whole  is  chearful,  and  the  environs  pleafing; 
and  the  fea-fliore  is  a  flat  ftrand  of  firm  fand  as  far  as  the  tide  reaches.  The 
high  land  adjoining  is  worth  viewing  by  thofe*  who  have  not  already  feen  the 
petrificationbf  clay;  it  is  found  in  the  ftoney  and-argilaccous  ftate,  juft  as  what 
I  defcribed  at  Harwich-     {Annals  of  Agriculture,  vol.  vi.  p.  218.)— 24  miles. 

The  18 th*    The  view  of  Boulogne  from  the  other  fide,  at  the  diftance  of  a  mile 

is  a  pleafing  landfcape ;  the  river  meanders  in  the  vale,  and  fpreads  in  a  fine  reach 

under  the  town,  juft  before  it  falls  into  the  fea,  which  opens  between  two  high 

lands,  one  of  which  backs  the  town*— The  view  wants  only  wood  •   for  if  the 

hills  had  more,  fancy  could  fcarcely  paint  a  more  agreeable  fcene.     The  country 

improves,  more  inclofed,  and  fome  parts  ftrongly  refembling  England.    Some 

£m€  meadows  about  Bonbrie,  and  feveral  chateaus.     I  am  not  profefledly  in  this 

diary  on  hufbandry,  but  muft  juft  obferve,  that  it  is  to  the  full  as  bad  as  the  country 

is  good  j  corn  miferable  and  yellow  with  weeds,  yet  all  fummer  fallowed  with  loft 

attention-    On  the  hills,  which  are  at  no  great  diftance  from  the  fea,  the  trees 

turn 
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turn  their  heads  from  it,  fhorn  of  their  foliage :  it  is  not  therefore  to  the  S.  W. 
alone  that  we  fhould  attribute  this  efFedh— If  the  French  have  not  hu (ban dry  to 
(hew  us,  they  have  roads ;  nothing  can  be  more  beautiful,  or  kept  in  more  gar- 
den order, -if  I  may  ufe  the  expreffioni  than  that  which  paffes  through  a  fine 
wood  of  Monf,  Neuvillier's ;  and  indeed  for  the  whole  way  from  Samer  it  is 
wonderfully  formed :  a  vaft  caufeway,  with  hills  cut  to  level  vales ;  which 
would  fill  me  with  admiration,  if  I  had  known  nothing  of  the  abominable 
corveh,  that  make  me  commiferatc  the  oppreffed  farmers,  from  whofe  extorted 
labour,  this  magnificence  has  been  wrung.  Women  gathering  grafs  and  weeds 
by  hand  in  the  woods  for  their  cows  is  a  trait  of  poverty.        * 

Pais  turberries,  near  Montreuil,  like  thofe  at  Newbury.  The  walk  round  the 
ramparts  of  that  town  is  pretty :  the  little  gardens  in  the  baftions  below  are  An- 
gular. The  place  has  many  Englifh;  for  what  purpofe  not  eafy  to  conceive, 
for  it  is  unenlivened  by  thofe  circumftances  that  render  towns  pleafant.  In  a 
fhort  converfation  with  an  Englifh  family  returning  home,  the  lady,  who  is 
young,  and  I  conjecture  agreeable,  aflured  me  1  fhould  find  the  court  of  Ver- 
failles  amazingly  fplendid.  Oh  1  how  fhe  loved  France  !—and  fliould  regret 
going  to  England  if  fhe  did  not  expert  fodn4o  return.  As  (he  had  crofted  the 
kingdom  of  France,  I  afked  her  what  part  of  it  pleafed  her  beft ;  the  anfwer 
,was,  fuch  as  a  pair  of  pretty  lips  would  be  fure  to  utter,  "  Oh  !  Paris  and  Ver*- 
failles*"  Her  huflband,  who  is  not  fo  young,  faid  "  Touraine."  It  is  probable, 
that  a  farmer  is  much  more  likely  to  agree  with  the  fentiments  of  the  huf- 
band  than  of  the  lady,  notwithftanding  her  charms,— 24  miles. 

The  19th.  Dined,  or  rather  ftarved,  at  Bernay,  where  for  the  firft  time  I  met 
with  that  wine  of  whofe  ill  fame  I  had  heard  fo  much  in  England,  that  of  bet- 
ing worfe  than  fmall  beer.  No  fcattered  farm-houfes  in  this  part  of  Picardy,- 
all  being  collected  in  villages  which  is  as  unfortunate  for  the  beauty  of  a  coun- 
try, as  it  is  inconvenient  to  its  cultivation.  To  Abbeville,  unpleafant,  nearly 
Hat ;  and  though  there  are  many  and  great  woods,'  yet  they  are  uninterefting. 
Pafs  the  new  chalk  chateau  of  Monf.  St.  Maritan,  who,  had  he  been  in 
England,  would  not  have  built  a  good  houfe  in  that  fituation,  nor  have  pro- 
jected his  walls  like  thofe  of  an  alms -houfe. 

Abbeville  is  faid  to  contain  22,000  fouls  *  it  is  old,  and  difagreeably  built ; 
many  of  the  houfes  of  wood,  with  a  greater  air  of  antiquity  than  I  remember  to 
have  feen ;  their  brethren  in  England  have  been  long  ago  demolished.  Viewed 
the  manufacture  of  Van  Robais,  which  was  eftablifhed  by  Lewis  XIV.  and  of 
which  Voltaire  and  others  have  ipoken  fo  much.  I  had  jnany  enquiries  con- 
cerning wool  and  woollens  to  make  here ;  and,  in  converfation  with  the  manu- 
facturers, found  them  great  politicians,  condemning  with  violence  the  new 
commercial  treaty  with  England.— —30  miles. 

^Thc 
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The  2!  ft.  It  is  the  fame  flat  and  unpleafing  country  to  Flixcourt.— 15  mile*. 
The22d.  Poverty  and  poor  crops  to  Amiens;  women  are  now  ploughing 
with  a  pair  of  horfes  to  fow  barley.  The  difference  of  the  cuftoms  of  the  two 
nations  is  in  nothing  more  ftriking  than  in  the  labours  of  the  fex ;  in  England, 
it  is  very  little  that  they  will  do  in  the  fields  except  to  glean  and  make  hay ;  the 
firft  is  a  party  of  pilfering,  and  the  fecond  of  pleafure  :  in  France,  they  plough 
and  fill  the  dung-cart.  Lombardy  poplars  feem  to  have  been  introduced  here 
about  the  fame  time  as  in  England. 

Picquigny  has  been  the  fcene  of  a  remarkable  tranfa£tion,  that  does  great  ho- 
nour to  the  tolerating  fpirit  of  the  French  nation.  Monf.  Colmar,  a  Jew, 
bought  the  feignory  and  eftate,  including  the  vifcounty  of  Amiens,  of  the 
Duke  of  Chaulnes,  by  virtue  of  which  he  appoints  the  canons  of  the  cathe- 
dral of  Amiens.  The  bifhop  rcfifted  his  nomination,  and  it  was  carried  by 
appeal  to  the  parliament  of  Paris,  whofe  decree  was  in  favour  of  Monf.  Col- 
mar. The  immediate  feignory  of  Picquigny,  but  without  its  dependences,  is 
refold  to  the  Count  d'Artois. 

At  Amiens,  view  the  cathedral,  faid  to  be  built  by  the  Englifh ;  it  is  very 
large,  and  beautifully  light  and  decorated.  They  are  fitting  it  up  in  black 
drapery,  and  a  great  canopy,  with  illuminations  for  the  burial  of  the  Prince  de 
Tingry,  colonel  of  the  regiment  of  cavalry,  whofe  ftation  is  here.  To  view 
this  was  an  objeft  among  the  people,  and  crouds  were  at  each  door.  I  was  re- 
futed entrance,  but  fome  officers  being  admitted,  gave  orders  that  an  Englifli 
gentleman  without  fhould  be  let  in,  and  I  was  called  back  from  fome  diftance 
and  defired  very  politely  to  enter,  as  they  did  not  know  at  firft  that  I  was  an 
Englifhman.  Thefe  are  but  trifles,  but  they  fhew  liberality ;  and  it  is  fair  to  re- 
port them.  If  an  Englifhman  receives  attentions  in  France,  becaufe  he  is  an 
Englt/hman,  what  return  ought  to  be  made  to  a  Frenchman  in  England,  is 
fufficiently  obvious.  The  chateau  d'eau,  or  machine  for  fupplying  Amiens  with 
water,  is  worth  viewing ;  but  plates  only  could  give  an  idea  of  it.  The  towii 
abounds  with  woollen  manufactures.  I  converfed  with  feveral  mafters,  who  un- 
ited entirely  with  thofe  of  Abbeville  in  condemning  the  treaty  of  commerce,-* 
15  miles. 

The  23d.  To  Breteuil  the  country  is  diverfified,  woods  every  where  in  fight 
the  whole  journey.— 21  miles* 

The  24th.  A  flat  and  unintercfting  chalky  country  continues  almoft  to 
Clermont;  where  it  improves;  is  hilly  and  has  wood.  The  view  of  the 
town,  as  foon  as  the  dale  is  feen,  with  the  Duke  of  Fitzjames's  plantations,  is 
pretty.——  24  miles. 

The  25th.  The  environs  of  Clermont  are  pi&urefque.  The  hills  about 
Liancourt  are  pretty ;  and  fprcad  with  a  fort  of  cultivation  I  had  never  fecn  be- 
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fore,  a  mixture  of  vineyard  (for  here  the  vines  firft  appear) ;  garden,  and  corn* 
A  piece  of  wheat  5  a  fcrap  of  lucerne;  a  patch  of  clover  or  vetches ;  a  bit  of 
vines ;  with  cherry,  and  other  fruit-trees  fcattered  among  all,  and  the  whole 
cultivated  with  the  fpade :  it  makes  a  pretty  appearance,  but  mud  form  a  poor 
fyftenx  of  trifling. 

Chantilly  !— magnificence  is  its  reigning  charadter ;  it  is  never  loft.  There 
is  not  tafte  or  beauty  enough  to  foften  it  into  milder  features :  all  but  the  cha- 
teau is  great ;  and  there  is  fomething  impofing  in  that,  except  the  gallery  of  the 
Great  Conde's  battle,  and  the  cabinet  of  natural  hiftory  which  is  rich  in  very 
fine  Specimens,  moft  advantageoufly  arranged,  it  contains  nothing  that  demands 
particular  notice ;  nor  is  there  one  room  which  in  England  would  be  called  large. 
The  ftablc  is  truly  great,  and  exceeds  very  much  indeed  any  thing  of  the  kind 
I  had  ever  feen.  It  is  580  feet  long,  and  40  broad,  and  is  fometimes  filled  with 
240  English  horfes.  I  had  been  fo  accuftomed  to  the  imitation  in  water,  of  the 
waving  and  irregular  lines  of  nature,  that  I  came  to  Chantilly  prepofTefled 
againft  the  idea  of  a  canal ;  but  the  view  of  one  here  is  ftriking,  and  had  the  ef- 
fedt  which  magnificent  fcenes  imprefs.  It  arifes  from  extent,  and  from  the 
right  lines  of  the  water  uniting  with  the  regularity  of  the  objects  in  view.  It 
is  Lord  Kaimes,  I  think,  who  fays,  the  part  of  the  garden  contiguous  to  the 
houfe  fhould  partake  of  the  regularity  of  the  building ;  with  much  magnifi- 
cence about  a  place,  this  is  almoft  unavoidable.  The  effe<5t  here,  however,  is 
leflened  by  the  parterre  before  the  caftle,  in  which  the  divifions  and  the  dimi- 
nutive jets-d'eau  are  not  of  a  fize  to  correfpond  with  the  magnificence  of* 
the  canal.  The  menagerie  is  very  pretty,  and  exhibits  a  prodigious  variety  of 
domeftic  poultry,  from  all  parts  of  the  world ;  one  of  the  bed  obje&s  to  which 
a  menagerie  can  be  applied ;  thefe,  and  the  Corfican  flag,  had  all  my  attention. 
The  hameau  contains  an  imitation  of  an  Englifh  garden;  the  tafte  is  but  juft 
introduced  into  France,  fo  that  it  will  not  ftand  a  critical  examination.  The 
moft  Englifh  idea  I  faw  is  the  lawn  in  front  of  the  ftablcs ;  it  is  large,  of  a 
good  verdure,  and  well  kept ;  proving  clearly  that  they  may  have  as  fine  lawns 
in  the  north  of  France  as  in  England.  The  labyrinth  is  the  only  complete  one  I 
have  feen,  and  I  have  no  inclination  to  fee  another  :  it  is  in  gardening  what  a 
rebus  is  in  poetry.  In  the  Sylvae  are  many  very  fine  and  fcarce  plants.  I  wifh 
thofe  perfons  who  view  Chantilly,  and  are  fond  of  fine  trees  would  not  forget 
to  aik  for  the  great  beech ;  this  is  the  fineft  I  ever  faw ;  ftrait  as  an  arrow,  and, 
as  I  guefs,  not  lefs  than  80  or  90  feet  high  ;  40  feet  to  the  firft  branch,  and  12 
feet  diameter  at  five  from  the  ground.  It  is  in  all  refpedts  one  of  the  fineft 
trees  that  can  any  where  be  met  with.  Two  others  are  near  it,  but  not  equal  to 
this  fuperb  one.  The  foreft  around  Chantilly,  belonging  to  the  Prince  of 
Cond^  is  immenfe,  fpreading  far  and  wide ;   the  Paris  road  crofles  it  for  ten 
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miles,  which  is  its  lead  extent.  They  fay  the  capitainerie,  or  paramountfhip, 
|s  above  100  miles  in  circumference.  That  is  to  fay,  all  the  inhabitants  for  that 
extent  are  peftered  with  game,  without  permiffion  to  deftroy  it,  in  order  to  give 
one  man  diverfion.    Ought  not  thefe  capitaineries  to  be  extirpated  ? 

At  Luzarch,  I  found  that  my  mare,  frorii  illnefs,  would  travel  no  fur- 
ther; French  ftables,  which  are  covered  dung-hills,  and  the  careleflhefs  of 
gargons  d'ecuries9  an  execrable  fet  of  vermin,  had  given  her  cold.  I  therefore 
left  her  to  fend  for  from  Paris,  and  went  thither  poll ;  by  which  experiment 
I  found  that  pofting  in  France  is  much  worfe,  and  even,  upon  the  whole,  dearer 
than  in  England.  Being  in  a  poft-chaife  I  travelled  to  Paris,  as  other  travel- 
lers in  poft-chaifes  do,  that  is  to  fay,  knowing  little  or  nothing.  The  lad  ten 
miles  I  was  eagerly  on  the  watch  for  that  throng  of  carriages  which  near  Lon- 
don impede  the  traveller.  I  watched  in  vain ;  for  the  road,  quite  to  the  gates, 
is,  on  comparifon,  a  perfedt  defert.  So  many  great  roads  join  here,  that  I  fup- 
pofe  this  muft  be  accidental.  The  entrance  has  nothing  magnificent;  ill  built 
and  dirty.  To  get  to  the  Rue  de  Varcnne  Fauxbourg  St.  Germain,  I  had  the 
whole  city  to  crofs,  and  paffed  it  by  narrow,  ugly,-  and  crouded  ftreets. 

At  the  hotel  de  la  Rochefoucauld  I  found  the  Duke  of  Liancourt  and  his 
fons,  the  Count  de  la  Rochefoucauld,  and  the  Count  Alexander,  with  my  excel- 
lent friend  Monfieur  de  Lazowfki,  all  of  whom  I  had  the  pleafure  of  knowing 
in  Suffolk.  They  introduced  me  to  the  Duchefs  D'EftifTac,  mother  of  the  Duke 
of  Liancourt,  and  to  the  Duchefs  of  Liancourt.  The  agreeable  reception  and 
friendly  attentions  I  met  with  from  all  this  liberal  family  were  well  calculated  to 
give  me  the  moil  favourable  impreffion    *    *  *-  *    *.—  42  miles. 

The  26th-  So  fhort  a  time  had  I  paffed  before  in  France,  that  the  fcene 
is  totally  new  to  me.  Till  we  have  been  accuftomed  to  travelling,  we  have 
a  propenfity  to  ftare  at  and  admire  every  thing— and  to  be  on  the  fearch  for  no- 
velty, even  in  circumftances  in  which  it  is  ridiculous  to  look  for  it.  I  have 
been  upon  the  full  filly  gape  to  find  out  things  that  I  had  not  found  before,  as  if 
a  ftreet  in  Paris  could  be  compofed  of  any  thing  but  houfes,  or  houfes  formed  of 
any  thing  but  brick  or  ftone— or  that  the  people  in  them,  not  being  Englifh, 
would  be  walking  on  their  heads.  I  fhall  fhake  of  this  folly  as  faft  as  I  can,  and 
bend  my  attention  to  mark  the  charafter  and  difpofition  of  the  nation.  Such 
views  naturally  lead  us  to  catch  the  little  circumftances  which  fometimes 
exprefs  them ;  not  an  eafy  tafk,  but  fubjeft  to  many  errors. 

I  hjave  only  one  day  to  pafs  at  Paris,  and  that  is  taken  up  with  buying  necef- 
faries,.  At  Calais,  my  abundant  care  produced  the  inconvenience  it  was  meant  to 
avoid  ;  I  was  afraid  of  lofing  my  trunk,  by  leaving  it  at  Deflein's  for  the  dili- 
gence; fo  I  fent  it  taM.  Mouron's. — The  confequence  is,  that  it  is  not  to  be 
found  at  Paris,  aad  its  contents  are  to,  be  bought  agaia  before.  I,  can  leave  this 
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city  on  our  journey  to  the  Pyrenees.  I  believe  it  may  be  received  as  a  rnaxim> 
that  a  traveller  {hould  always  truft  his  baggage  to  the  common  voitures  of  the 
countjy,  without  any  extraordinary  precautions* 

After  a  rapid  excurfion,  with  my  friend  Lazowflci>  to  fee  many  things,  but 
too  haftily  to  form  any  correct  idea,  fpend  the  evening  at  his  brother's,  where  I 
had  the  pleafure  of  meeting  Monf.  de  Brouflbnet,  fecretary  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety  of  Agriculture,  and  Monf,  Defmarets,  both  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences. 
As  Monf.  La2o\vflci*  is  well  informed  in  the  manufactures  of  France,  in  the 
police  of  which  he  enjoys  a  poft  of  confideration,  and  as  the  other  gentle- 
men have  paid  much  attention  to  agriculture,  the  converfation  was  in  no  flight 
degree  inftrudlive,^and  I  regretted  that  a.  very  early  departure- from  Paris  would 
not  let  me  promife  myfelf  a  further  enjoyment  fo  congenial  with  my  feelings, 
as  the  company  of  men,  whofe  converfation  {hewed  a  marked  attention  to  ob- 
jects of  national  importance.  On  the  breaking  up  of  the  party,  went  with 
count  Alexander  de  la  Rochefoucauld  poft  to  Verfailles,  to  be  prefent  at  the  f£te 
of  the  day  following  ;  {whitfunday)  flept  at  the  duke  de  Liancourt's  hotel. 

The  27th.  Breakfafted  with  him  at  his  apartments  in  the  palace,  which 
are  annexed  to  his  office  of  grand  mailer  of  the  wardrobe,  one  of  the  principal 
in  the  court  of  France, — Here  I  found  the  duke  furrounded  by  a  circle  of  noble- . 
men,  among  whom  was  the  duke  de  la  Rochefoucauld,  well  known  for  his 
attention  to  natural  hiftory ;  I  was  introduced  to  him,  as  he  is  going  to  Bagnere  de 
Luchon  in  the  Pyrenees,  where  I  am  to  have  the  honour  of  being  in  his  party. 

The  ceremony  of  the  day  was,  the  King's  inverting  the  Duke  of  Berri,  fon  of 
the  count  D'Artois,  with  the  cordon  blue.  The  Queen's  band  was  in  the 
chapel  where  the  ceremony  was  performed,  but  the  mufical  effedt  was  thin  and 
weak.  During  the  fervice  the  King  was  feated  between  his  two  brothers,  and 
feemed  by  his  carriage  and  inattention  to  wifh  himfelf  a  hunting.  He  would 
certainly  have  been  as  well  employed,  as  in  hearing  afterwards  from  his  throne 
a  feudal  oath  of  chivalry,  I  fuppofe,  or  fome  fuch  nonfenfe,  adminiftered  to  a 
boy  of  ten  years  old.  Seeing  fo  much  pompous  folly  I  imagined  it  was  the 
dauphin,  and  afked  a  lady  of  fafhion  near  me ;  at  which  (he  laughed  in  my  face, 
as  if  I  had  been  guilty  of  the  moft  egregious  idiotifm  :  nothing  could  be  done 
in  a  worfe  manner ;  for  the  ftifling  of  her  expreflion  only  marked  it  the  more. 
I  applied  to  Monf.  de  la  Rochefoucauld  to  learn  what  grofs  abfurdity  I  had 
been  guilty  of  fo  unwittingly ;.  when,  forfooth,  it  was  becaufe  the  dauphin, 
as  all  the  world  knows  in  France,  has  the  cordon  blue  put  around  him  as  foon 
as  he  is  born.  So  unpardonable  was  it  for  a  foreigner  to  be  ignorant  of  fuch  an 
Important  part  of  French  hiftory,  as  that  of  giving  a  babe  a  blue  flobbering  bib 
inftead  of  a  white  one ! 
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After  this  ceremony  was  finiflied,  the  King  and  the  knights  walked  in  a  fort 
of  proceflion  to  a  fmall  apartment  in  which  he  dined,  faluting  the  Queen  as  they 
paffed.     There  appeared  to  be  more  eafe  and  familiarity  than  form  in  this  part 
of  the  ceremony ;  her  majefty,  who,  by  the  way,  is  the  mod  beautiful  woman  I 
faw  to-day,  received  them  with  a  variety  of  exprefiion.     On  fome  fhe  fmiled;  to 
others  fhe  talked ;  a  few  feemed  to  have  the  honour  of  being  more  in  her  inti- 
macy.   Her  return  to  fome  was  formal,  and  to  others  diftant.    To  the  gallant  Suf- 
frein  it  was  relpe&ful  and  benign.     The  ceremony  of  the  King's  dining  in 
public  is  more  odd  than  iplendid.      The  Queen  fat  by  him  with  a  cover  before 
her,  but  ate  nothing ;  converfing  with  the  duke  of  Orleans,  and  the  duke  of 
Liancourt,  who  ftood  behind  her  chair.     To  me  it  would  hsyre  been  a  moft  un- 
comfortable meal,  and  were  I  a  fovereign,  I  would  fweep  away  three-fourths  of 
thefe  ftupid  forms ;  if  Kings  do  not  dine  like  other  people,  they  lofe  much  of 
the  pleafure  of  life ;  their  ftation  is  very  well  calculated  to  deprive  them  of  much, 
and  they  fubmit  to  nonfenfical  cuftoms,  the  fole  tendency  of  which  is  to  leflen 
the  remainder.    The  only  comfortable  or  amuling  dinner  is  a  table  of  ten  or 
twelve  covers  for  the  people  whom  they  lijte ;  travellers  tell  lis  that  this  was 
the  mode  of  the  late  King  of  Pruflia,  who  knew  the  value  of  life  too  well  to 
facrifice  it  to  empty  forms  on  the  one  hand,  or  to  a  monaftic  referve  on  the  other* 
The  palace  of  Verfailles,  one  of  the  objects  of  which  report  had  given  me  the 
greateft  expectation,  is  not  in  the  leaft  ftriking :  I  view  it  without  emotion :  the 
impreflion  it  makes  is  nothing.      What  can  compensate  the  want  of  unity  ? 
From  whatever  point  viewed,  it  appears  an  afTemblage  of  buildings ;  a  Iplendid 
quarter  of  a  town,  but  not  a  fine  edifice ;  an  objection  from  which  the  garden 
front  is  not  free,  though  by  far  the  moft  beautiful. — The  great  gallery  is  the 
fineft  room  I  have  feen ;  the  other  apartments  are  nothing;  but  the  pi&ures  and 
ftatues  are  well  known  to  be  a  capital  collection.    The  whole  palace,  except  the 
chapel,  fcems  to  be  open  to  all  the  world  \  we  pufhed  through  an  amazing  croud 
of  all  forts  of  people  to  fee  the  proceflion,  many  of  them  not  very  well  drefled, 
whence  it  appears,  that  no  queftions  are  afked.    But  the  officers  at  the  door  of 
the  apartment  in  which  the  King  dined,  made  a  diftin&ion,  and  would  not  per- 
mit all  to  enter  promifcuouily. 

Travellers  ipeak  much,  even  very  late  ones,  of  the  remarkable  intereft  the* 
French  take  in  all  that  perfonally  concerns  their  King,  (hewing  by  the  eagernefs 
of  their  attention  not  curiofity  only,  but  love.  Where,  how,  and  in  whom 
thofe  gentlemen  difcovered  this  I  know  not.— It  is  either  mifreprefentation,  or 
the  people  are  changed  in  a  few  years  more  than  is  credible.  Dine  at  Paris, 
and  in  the  evening  the  dutchefs  of  Liancourt,  who  teems  to  be  one  of  the  beft  of 
women,  carried  me  to  the  opera  at  St.  Cloud,  where  alio  we  viewed  the  palace 
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which  the  Queen  is  building ;  it  is  large,  but  there  is  much  in  the  front  that 
does  not  pleafe  me.— —20  miles. 

The  28th.  Finding  my  mare  fufficiently  recovered  for  a  journey,  a  point  of  im- 
portance to  a  traveller  fo  weak  in  cavalry  as  myfelf,  I  left  Paris,  accompanying  the 
count  de  la  Rochefoucauld  and  my  friend  Lazowfki,  and  commencing  a  journey  th*t 
is  to  crofs  the  whole,  kingdom  to  the  Pyrenees.  The  road  to  Orleans  is  one  of 
the  greateft  that  leads  from  Paris,  I  expend,  therefore,  to  have  my  former  impref- 
fion  of  the  little  traffic  near  that  city  removed ;  but  on  the  contrary  it  was  con- 
firmed; it,  is  a  defert  compared  with  thofe  around  London.  In  ten  miles  we 
met  not  ope  ftage  or  diligence ;  only  two  meflageries,  and  very  few  chaifes  ;  not 
a  tenth  of  what  would  have  been  met  had  we  been  leaving  London  at  the  fame 
hour.  Knowing  how  great,  rich,  and  important  a  city  Paris  is,  this  circum- 
fiance  perplexes  me  much.  Should  it  afterwards  he  confirmed,  conclufions  in 
abundance  are  to  be  drawn. 

For  a  few  miles,  the  fcene  is  every  where  fcattered  with  the  fhafts  of  quarries, 
the  done  drawn  up  by  lanthorn  wheels  of  a  great  diameter.  The  country  diverfi- 
fied ;  and  its  greateft  want  to  pleafe  the  eye  is  a  river ;  woods  generally  in 
view*  the  proportion  of  the  French  territory  covered  by  this  production  for  want 
of  coals,  muft  be  prodigious,  for  it  has  been  the  fame  all  the  way  from  Calais. 
At  Arpajon,  the  marechal  duke  de  Mouchy  has  a  fmall  houfe,  which  has  no- 
thing to  recommend  it.— —20  miles. 

The  29th.  To  Eftamps  is  partly  through  a  flat  country,  the  beginning  of  the 
famous  Pays  de  Beauce.  To  Toury,  flat  and  difagreeable,  only  two  or  three 
gentlemen's  feats  in  fight.-?—  31  miles. 

The  30th.  One  univerfal  flat,  uninclofed,  uninterefting,  and  even  tedious, 
though  fmall  towns  and  villages  are  every  where  in  fight ;  the  features  that 
might  compound  a  landfcape  are  not  brought  together.  This  Pays  de  Beauce 
contains,  Jby  reputation,  the  cream  of  French  hufbandry  ;  the  foil  excellent ;  but 
the  management  all  fallow.  Pafs  through  part  of  the  foreft  of  Orleans  belong- 
ing to  the  duke  of  that  name  :  it  is  one  of  the  largeft  in  France. 

From  the  fteeple  of  the  cathedral  at  Orleans,  the  profped:  is  very  fine.  The 
town  large,  and  its  fuburbs,  of  fingle  ftreets,  extend  near  a  league.  The 
vaft  range  of  country,  that  fpreads  on  every  fide,  is  an  unbounded  plain,  through 
which  the  magnificent  Loire  bends  his  ftately  way,  in  fight  for  14  leagues ;  the 
whole  fcattered  with  rich  meadows,  vineyards,  gardens,  and  forefts.  The  po- 
pulation muft  be  very  great ;  for,  befide  the  city,  which  contains  near  40,000 
people,  the  number  of  fmaller  towns  and  villages  ftrewed  thickly  over  the  plain 
is  fuch  as  to  render  the  whole  fcene  animated.  The  cathedral,  from  which  we 
had  this  noble  profped  is  a  fine  building,  the  choir  raifed  by  Henry  IV.  The 
new  church  is  a  pleafing  edifice ;  the  bridge  a  noble  ftrudture  of  ftone,  and  the 
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Arft  experiment  of  the  flat  arch  made  in  France,  where  it  is  now  fo  fafhionatte* 
It  contains  nine,  and  is  410  yards  long,  and  45  feet  wide.  To  hear  fome 
Englishmen  talk,  one  would  fuppofe  there  was  not  a  fine  bridge  in  all  France  ;> 
not  the  firft,  nor  the  laft  error  I  hope  that  travelling  will  remove.  There 
are  many  barges  and  boats  at  the  quay,  built  upon  the  river  in  the  Bourbonnois, 
&c.  loaded  with  wood,  brandy,  wine,  and  other  goods  ;  on  arriving  at  Nantes, 
•the  veffels  are  broken  up  and  fold  with  the  cargo.  Great  numbers  built  with 
fpruce  fir.  A  boat  goes  from  hence  to  that  city,  when  demanded  by  fix  paffen- 
gej-s,  each  paying  a  louis-d'or :  they  lie  on  fhore  every  night,  and  reach  Nantes 
in  four  days  and  an  half.  The  principal  ftreet  leading  to  the  bridge  is  a  fine  one 
all  bufy  and  alive,  for  trade  is  briik  here.  Admire  the  fine  acacias  fcattered 
about  the  town.— 20  miles. 

The  31ft.  On  leaving  it,  enter  foon  the  miferable  province  of  Sologne,  which 
the  French  writers  call  the  trifle  Sologne.  Through  all  this  country  they  have 
had  fevere  fpring  frofts,  for  the  leaves  of  the  walnuts  are  black  and  cut  off.  I 
fliould  not  have  expe&ed  this  unequivocal  mark  of  a  bad  climate  after  pafling  the 
Loire.  To  La  Ferte  Lowendahl,  a  dead  flat  of  hungry  fendy  gravel*  with  much 
heath.  The  poor  people,  who  cultivate  the  foil  here,  are  metayers,  that  is,  men 
who  hire  the  land  without  ability  to  ftock  it ;  the  proprietor  is  forced  to  provide 
cattle  and  feed,  and  he  and  his  tenant  divide  the  produce ;  a  miferable  fyftem, 
that  perpetuates  poverty  and  excludes  inftru&ion.  Meet  a  man  employed  on 
the  roads  who  was  prifoner  at  Falmouth  four  years ;  he  does  not  feem  to  have 
any  rancour  a  gain  ft  the  Englifh ;  nor  yet  was  he  very  well  pleafed  with  his  treat- 
ment. At  La  Ferte  is  a  handfbme  chateau  of  the  marquis  de  Coix,  with  feve- 
ral  canals,  and  a  great  command  of  water.  To  Nonant-le-Fuzelier,  a  ftrange 
mixture  of  fand  and  water.  Much  inclofed,  and  the  houfes  and  cottages  of 
wood  filled  between  the  ftuds  with  clay  or  bricks,  and  covered  not  with  flate  but 
tile,  with  fome  barns  boarded  like  thofe  in  Suffolk— rows  of  pollards  in  fome  of 
the  hedges  j  an  excellent  road  of  fand ;  the  general  features  of  a  woodland 
v  country ;  all  combined  to  give  a  ftrong  refemblance  to  many  parts  of  England  ; 
but  the  hufbandry  is  fo  little  like  that  of  England,  that  the  leaft  attention  to  it 
deftroyed  every  notion  of  fimilarity.  —27  miles. 

June  1.  The  feme  wretched  country  continues  to  La  Loge;  the  fields  are 
fcenes  of  pitiable  management,  as  the  houfes  are  of  mifery.  Yet  all  this  coun- 
try highly  improveable,  if  they  knew  what  to  do  with  it :  the  property,  perhaps, 
of  fome  of  thofe  glittering  beings,  who  figured  in  the  proceflion  the  other  day 
at  Verfailles.  Heaven  grant  me  patience  while  I  fee  a  country  thus  negle&ed— 
and  forgive  me  the  oaths  I  fwear  at  the  abfence  and  ignorance  of  the  pofleffors.— 
Enter  the  generality  of  Bourges,  and  foon  after  a  foreft  of  oak  belonging  to  the 
count  d'Artois  -,  the  trees  are  dying  at  top,  before  they  attain  any  fize.    There 
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tlic  miferable  Sologne  ends  ;  the  firft  view  of  Verfon  and  its  vicinity  is  fine-  A 
noble  vale  fpreads  at  your  feet,  through  which  the  river  Cheere  leads,  feen  in 
feveral  places  to  the  diftance  of  ibme  leagues,  a  bright  fun  burnifhed  the  water, 
like  a  firing  of  lakes  amidft  the  fhade  of  a  vaft  woodland.  See  Bourges  to  the 
left.— —  1 8  miles. 

The  2d.  Pafs  the  rivers  Cheere  and  Lave  ;  the  bridges  well  built ;  the  flream 
line,  and  with  the  wood,  buildings,  boats*  and  adjoining  hills,  form  an  animated 
fcene.  Several  new  houfes,  and  buildings  of  good  ftone  in  Verfon ;  the  place 
appears  thriving,  and  doubtlefs  owes  much  to  the  navigation.  We  are  now  in 
fierri,  a  province  governed  by  a  provincial  aflembly,  confequently  the  roads  good, 
and  made  without  corvies.  Vatan  is  a  little  town  that  fubfifts  chiefly  by  fpin- 
ning.  We  drank  there  excellent  Sancere  wine,  of  a  deep  colour,  rich  flavour,  and 
good  body,  ^of.  the  bottle ;  but  in  the  country  10.  An  extenfive  profpedt  be- 
fore we  arrived  at  Chateauroux  where  we  viewed  the  manufactures.— — '40  miles* 

The  3d.  Within  about  three  miles  of  Argenton  come  upon  a  fine  fcene,  beau- 
tiful, yet  with  bold  features ;  a  narrow  vale  bounded  on  every  fide  with  hills  co- 
vered with  wood,  all  of  which  are  immediately  under  the  eye,  without  a  level 
acre,  except  the  bottom  of  the  vale,  through  which  a  river  flpws,  by  an  old  c^ftle 
pidturefquely  fituated  to  the  right ;  and  to  the  left,  a  tower  rifing-out  of  a  wood. 

At  Argenton,  walk  up  a  rock  that  hangs  almoft  over  the  town.  It  is  a  de- 
licious fcene.  A  natural  ledge  of  perpendicular  rock  pufhes  forward  abruptly 
over  the  vale,  which  is  half,  a  mile  broad,  and  two  or  three  long  :  at  one  end 
clofed  by  hills,  and  at  the  other  filled  by  the  town  with  vineyards  riling  above 
it ;  the  furrounding  fcene  that  hems  in  the  vale  is  high  enough  for  relief ;  vine- 
yards, rocks  or  hills  covered  with  wood.  The  vale  cut  into  inclofures  of  a 
lovely  verdure,  and  a  fine  river  winds  through  it,  with  an  outline  that  leaves  no- 
thing to  wifh.  The  venerable  fragments  of  a  caftle's  ruins,  near  the  point  of 
view,  are  well  adapted  to  awaken  reflections  on  the  triumph  of  the  arts  of 
peace  over  the  barbarous  ravages  of  the  feudal  ages,  when  every  clafs  of  fociety 
was  involved  in  commotion,  and  the  lower  ranks  were  worfe  (laves  than  at 
prefent. 

The  general  face  of  the  country,  from  Verfon  to  Argenton,  is  an  unintereft- 
ing  flat  with  many  heaths  of  ling.  No  appearance  of  population,  and  even 
towns  are  thin.  The  hufbandry  poor  and  the  people  miferable.  By  the  cir- 
cumftances  to  which  I  could  give  attention  I  conceive  them  to  be  hongft  and 
induftrious  ;  they  feem  clean ;  are  civil,  and  have  good  countenances*  They 
appear  to  me  as  if  they  would  improve  their  country,  if  they  formed  the  part  of  a 
fyftem,  the  principles  of  which  tended  to  national  profperity. 18  miles. 

The  4th.  Pafs  an  inclofed  country,  which  would  have  a  better  appearance  if 
the  oaks  had  not  loft   their  foliage  by  infe&s,    whofe  webs  hang  over  the 
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buds.  They  are  but  now  coming  into  leaf  again.  Crofs  a  ftream  which  fepara(es 
Berri  from  La  Marche  ; .  chefnuts  appear  at  the  iame  time  ;  they  are  lpread  over 
all  the  fields,  and  yield  the  food  of  the  poor.  A  variety  of  hill  and  dale,  with  fine 
woods,  but  little  figns  of  population.  Lizards  for  the  firft  time  alfo.  There 
feems  a  corme&ion  relative  to  climate  between  the  chefnuts  and  thefe  harmlefs 
animals.  They  are  very  numerous,  and  fome  of  them  near  a  foot  long.  Sleep  at 
La  Ville  au  Brun.— — -24  miles. 

The  5th.  The  country  improves  in  beauty  greatly;  pafs  a  vale,  where  a 
caufeway  flops  the  water  of  afmall  rivulet  and  fweils  it  into  a  lake,  that  forms  one 
feature  of  a  delicious  fcene.  The  indented  outlines  and  the  fweils  margined 
with  wood  arc  beautiful ;  the  hills  on  every  fide  in  unifon  ;  one  now  covered 
with  ling  the  prophetic  eye  of  tafte  may  imagine  lawn.  Nothing  is  wanted  to 
render  the  fcene  a  garden,  but  to  clear  away  rubbifh. 

The  general  face  of  the  country,  for  16  miles,  by  far  the  moft  beautiful  I  have 
feen  in  France ;  it  is  thickly  inclofed,  and  full  of  wood  ;  the  umbrageous  foliage 
of  the  chefnuts  gives  the  fame  beautiful  verdure  to  the  hills,  as  watered  mea- 
dows (feen  for  the  firft  time  to  day)  to  the  vales.  Diftant  mountainous 
ridges  form  the  back  ground,  and  make  the  whole  interefting.  The  declivity 
of  country,  as  we  go  down  to  Baflies,  offers  a  beautiful  view ;  and  the  approach 
to  the  town,  prefents  a  landfcape  fancifully  grouped  of  rock,  and  wood,  and 
water.  To  Limoge,  pafs  another  artificial  lake  between  cultivated  hills ;  be- 
yond are  wilder  heights,  but  mixed  with  pleafant  vales ;  flill  another  lake  more 
beautiful  than  the  former,  with  a  fineaccompanyment  of  wood  ;  acrofs  a  moun- 
tain of  chefnut  copfe,  which  commands  a  fcene  of  a  chara&er  different  from  any 
I  have  viewed  either  in  France  or  England,  a  great  range  of  hill  and  dale  all 
covered  with  foreft,  and  bounded  by  diftant  mountains.  Not  a  veftige  of  any 
human  refidence;  no  village  :  no  houfe  or  hut,  no  finoke  to  raife  the  idea  of  a 
peopled  country ;  an  American  fcene ;  wild  enough  for  the  tomohawk  of  the 
favage.  Stop  at  an  execrable  auberge,  called  Maifon  Rouge,  where  we  intended 
to  fleep ;  but,  on  (examination,  found  every  appearance  fo  forbidding,  and  fo 
beggarly  an  account  of  a  larder,  that  we  pafTed  on  to  Limoge.  The  roads 
through  all  this  country,  are  truly  noble,  far  beyond  any  thing  I  have  feen  in 

France  or  elfewhere. 44  miles. 

The  6th.  View  Limoge,  and  examine  its  manufactures.  It  was  ctertainly  a 
Roman  ftation,  and  fome  traces  of  its  antiquity  are  ftill  remaining.  It  is  ill  built, 
with  narrow  and  crooked  ftreets,  the  houfes  high  and  difagreeable.  They 
are  raifed  of  granite,  or  wood  with  lath  and  plaifter,  which  faves  lime,  an  expen- 
five  article  here,  being  brought  from  a  diftance  of  twelve  leagues ;  the  roofs  are 
of  pantiles,  with  projecting  eaves,  and  almoft  flat  j  a  fure  proof  we  have  quitted 
the  region  of  heavy  fnows.    The  beft  of  their  public  works  is  a  noble  fountain, 
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the  water  conduced  three  quarters  of -a  league  by  an  arched  aqueduft,  brought 
under  the  bed  of  a  rock  60  feet  deep  to  the  higheft  fpot  in  the  town,  where  it 
falls  into  a  bafon  15  feet  diameter,  cut  out  of  one  piece  of  granite;  thence  the 
water  is  let  into  refervoirs,  clofed  by  fluices,  which  are  opened  for  watering  the 
ftreets,  or  in  cafe  of  fires. 

The  cathedral  is  ancient,  and  the  roof  of  ftone;  there  are  fome  arabefque  or* 
naments  cut  in  ftone,  as  light,  airy,  and  elegant  as  any  modern  houfe  can  boaft, 
whofe  decorations  are  in  the  fame  tafte. 

The  prefent  biftiop  has  ere&ed  a  large  and'handfome  palace,  and  his  garden  is 
the  fineft  objedt  to  be  feen  at  Limoge,  for  it  commands  a  landfcape  hardly  to  be 
equalled  for  beauty :  it  would  be  idle  to  give  any  other  defcription  than  juft 
enough  to  induce  travellers  to  view  it.  A  river  winds  through  a  vale,  furround- 
ed  by  hills  that  prefent  the  gayeft  and  moft  animated  aflemblage  of  villas, 
forms,  vines,  hanging  meadows,  and  chefnuts  blended  fo  fortunately  as  to  com- 
pofe  a  fcene  truly  fmiling.  This  bifhop  is  a  friend  of  the  count  de  la  Roche- 
foucauld's family;  he  invited  us  to  dine,  and  gave  us  a  very  handfome  entertain- 
ment. Lord  Macartney,  when  a  prifoner  in  France,  after  the  Grenades  were 
taken,  fpent  fome  time  with  him;  there  was  an  inftance  of  French  politenefs 
Ihewn  to  his  lordfhip,  that  marks  the  urbanity  of  this  people.  The  order 
came  from  court  to  fing  Te  Deum  on  the  very  day  that  Lord  Macartney  was  to 
arrive.  Conceiving  that  the  public  demonftrations  of  joy  for  a  vidory  that 
brought  his  noble  gueft  a  prifoner,  might  be  perfonally  unpleafant  to  him,  the 
bifhop  propofed  to  the  intendant  to  poftpone  the  ceremony  for  a  few  days,  in  or- 
der that  he  might  not  meet  it  fo  abruptly;  this  was  inftantly  acceded  to,  and 
conducted  in  fuch  a  manner  afterwards  as  to  mark  as  much  attention  to  Lord 
Macartney's  feelings  as  to  their  own.  The  bifhop  told  me,  that  Lord  Macart- 
ney fpoke  French  better  than  he  could  have  conceived  poffible  for  a  foreigner, 
had  he  not  heard  him;  better  than  many  well  educated  Frenchmen. 

The  poft  of  intendant  here  was  rendered  celebrated  by  being  filled  by  that 
friend  of  mankind,  Turgot,  whofe  well  earned  reputation  in  this  province  placed 
bim  at  the  head  of  the  French  finances,  as  may  be  very  agreeably  learned,  in 
that  production  of  equal  truth  and  elegance,  his  life  by  the  marquis  of  Condor- 
cet.  The  chara&cr  which  Turgot  left  here  is  confiderable.  The  noble  roads 
we  have  paffed,  fo  much  exceeding  any  other  I  have  feen  in  France,  were 
amongft  his  good  works ;  an  epithet  due  to  them  becaufe  not  made  by  corvies. 
There  is  here  a  fociety  of  agriculture,  which  owes  its  origin  to  the  fame  diftin- 
guifhed  patriot :  but  in  that  moft  unlucky  path  of  French  exertion  he  was  able 
to  do  nothing :  evils  too  radically  fixed  were  in  the  way  of  the  attempt. 
This  fociety  does  like  other  focieties,— they  meet,  converfc,  offer  premiums, 
and  publifh  nonfenfe.    This  is  not  of  much  confequence,  for  the  people,  in- 
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Head  of  reading  their  memoirs,  are  not  able  to  read  at  all.  They  can  however 
Jee*y  and  if  a  farm  was  eftablifhed  in  that  good  cultivation  which  they  ought  to 
copy,  fomething  would  be  prefented  from  which  they  might  learn,  I  afked 
particularly  if  the  members  of  this  fociety  had  land  in  their  own  hands,  from 
which  it  might  be  judged  if  they  knew  any  thing  of  the  matter  themfelves  :  I 
was  aflured  that  they  had  ;  but  the  converfation  prefently  explained  it :  they 
had  metayers  around  their  country-feats,  and  this  was  confidered  as  farming 
their  own  lands,  fo  that  they  affume  fomething  of  a  xfterit  from  the  identical 
circumftance,  which  is  the  curfe  and  ruin  of  the  whole  country.  In  the 
agricultural  converfations  we  have  had  on  the  journey  from  Orleans,  I  have 
not  found  one  perfon  who  feemed  fenfible  of  the  mifchief  of  this  fyftem. 

The  7th,  No  chefnuts  for  a  league  before  we  reach  Piere  Buffiere,  they 
lay  becaufe  the  bafis  of  the  country  is  a  hard  granite  $  and  they  aflert  alfo  at 
Lrimoge,  that  in  this  granite  there  grow  neither  vines,  wheat,  nor  chefnuts,  but 
that  on  the  fofter  granites  thefe  plants  thrive  well :  it  is  true,  that  chefnuts  and 
this  granite  appeared  together  when  we  entered  Limofin.  The  road  has  been 
incomparably  fine,  and  much  more  like  the  well  kept  alleys  of  a  garden  than 
a  common  high  way.  See  for  the  firft  time  old  towers,  that  appear  numerous 
in  this  country. 33  miles. 

The  8th.  Pafs  an  extraordinary  fpedtacle  for  Englifh  eyes,  of  many  houfes 
too  good  to  be  called  cottages,  without  any  glafs  windows.  Some  miles  to  the 
right  is  Pompadour,  where  the  King  has  a  ftud ;  there  are  all  kinds  of  horfes, 
but  chiefly  Arabian,  Turkifh,  and  Englifh.  Three  years  ago  four  Arabians 
were  imported,  which  had  been  procured  at  the  expence  of  72,000  livres 
(3149L)  the  price  of  covering  a  mare  is  only  three  livres  to  the  groom; 
the  owners  are  permitted  to  fell  their  colts  as  they  pleafe,  but  if  thefe 
come  up  to  the  ftandard  height,  the  King's  officers  have  the  preference,  pro- 
vided they  give  the  price  offered  by  others.  Thefe  horfes  are  not  faddled  till 
fix  years  old.  They  paft ure  all  day,  but.  at  night  are  confined  on  account  of 
wolves,  which  are  fo  common  as  to  be  a  great  plague  to  the  people.  A  horfe 
of  fix  years  old,  a  little  more  than  four  feet  fix  inches  high,  is  fold  for  70I.  ; 
and  15I.  has  been  offered  for  a  colt  of  one  year  old.  Pafs  Uzarchj  dine  at 
Douzenac ;  between  which  place  and  Brive  meet  the  firft  maize,  or  Indian  corn. 

The  beauty  of  the  country,  through  the  34  miles  from  St.  George  to  Brive,  is 
fb  various,  and  in  every  refpedt  fo  ftriking  and  interefting,  that  I  (hall  attempt 
no  particular  defcription,  but  obferve  in  general,  that  I  am  much  in  doubt,  whe- 
ther  there  be  any  thing  comparable  to  it  either  in  England  or  Ireland.  It  is  not 
that  a  fine  view  breaks  now  and  then  upon  the  eye  to  compenfate  the  tra- 
veller for  the  d.ulnefs  of  a  much  longer  diflrift ;  but  a  quick  fuccefiion  of  land- 
scapes, many  of  which  would  be  rendered  famous  in  England,  by  the  refort  of 

travellers 
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travellers  to  view  them.  The  country  is  all  hill  or  valley ;  the  hills  are 
very  high,  and  would  be  called  with  us  mountains,  if  wafte  and  covered  with 
heath ;  but  being  cultivated  to  the  very  tops,  their  magnitude  is  leffened  to 
the  eye.  Their  forms  are  various :  they  fwell  in  beautiful  femi-globes ;  they 
project  in  abrupt  maffes,  which  inclofe  deep  glens :  they  expand  into  amphi- 
theatres of  cultivation  that  rife  in  gradation  to  the  eye  :  in  fome  places  tofTedinto 
a  thoufand  inequalities  of  furface;  in  others  the  eye  repofes  on  fcenes  of  the 
fofteft  verdure.  Add  to  this,  the  rich  robe  with  which  nature's  bounteous  hand 
has  drefled  the  flopes,  with  hanging  woods  of  chefnut.  And  whether  the 
vales  open  their  verdant  bofoms,  and  admit  the  fun  to  illumine  the  rivers  in 
their  comparative  repofe ;  or  whether  they  be  clofed  in  deep  glens,  that  afford  a 
paflage  with  difficulty  to  the  water  rolling  over  their  rocky  beds,  and  dazzling 
the  eye  with  the  luftre  of  cafcades %  in  every  cafe  the  features  are  interefting 
and  char  after  i  flic  of  the  fcenery.  Some  views  of  Angular  beauty  rivettcd  us  to 
the  fpots;  that  of  the  town  of  Uzarch,  covering  a  conical  hill,  rifing  in  the  hol- 
low of  an  amphitheatre  of  wood,  and  furrounded  at  its  feet  by  a  noble  river,  is 
unique.  Derry  in  Ireland  has  fomething  of  its  form,  but  wants  fome  of  its 
richeft  features.  The  water-fcenes  from  the  town  itfelf,  and  immediately  after 
pafling  it,  are  delicious.  The  immenfe  view  from  the  defcent  to  Douzenach  is 
equally  magnificent.  To  all  this  is  added  the  fineft  road  in  the  world,  every 
where  formed  in  the  perfect  manner,  and  kept  in  the  higheft  prefervation,  like 
the  well  ordered  alley  of  a  garden,  without  duft,  fand,  ftones,  or  inequality, 
firm  and  level,  of  pounded  granite,  and  traced  with  fuch  a  perpetual  command 
of  profpeft,  that  had  the  engineer  no  other  objeft  in  view,  he  could  not  have  exe^» 
cuted  it  with  a  more  finiflied  tafle. 

The  view  of  Brive,  from  the  hill  is  fo  fine,  that  it  gives  the  expe&ation  of  a 
beautiful  little  town,  and  the  gaiety  of  the  environs  encourages  the  idea;  but  on 
entering,  fuch  a  contraft  is  found  as  difgufts  completely.  Clofe,  ill  built, 
crooked,  dirty,  {linking  ftreets,  exclude  the  fun,  and  almoft  the  air  from  eve- 
ry habitation,  except  a  few  tolerable  ones  on  the  promenade.— 34  miles. 

The  9th.  Enter  a  different  country,  with  the  new  province  of  Qnercy,  which 
is  a  part  of  Guienne;  not  near  fo  beautiful  as  Limofin,  but,  to  make  amends,  it  is 
far  better  cultivated.  Thanks  to  maize,  which  does  wonders  !  Pafs  Noailles,  on 
the  fummitof  a  high  hill,  the  chateau  of  the  Marfhal  Duke  of  that  name.— 
Enter  a  calcareous  country,  and  lofe  chefnuts  at  the  fame  time. 

Jn  going  down  to  Souillac,  there  is  a  profpedi  that  muft  univerfally  pleafe : 
.  it  is  a  bird's-eye  view  of  a  delicious  little  valley,   funk  deep  amongfl  fome  very 
bold  hills  that  inclofe  it ;   a  margin  of  wild  mountain  contrafls  the  extreme 
beauty  of  the  level  furface  below,  a  fcene  of  cultivation  fcattered  with  fine  wal- 
nut trees;  nothing  can  apparently  exceed  the  exuberant  fertility  of  this  fpot. 

D  touillac 
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Souillac  is  a  little  town  in  a  thriving  ftate,  having  fome  rich  merchants. 
They  receive  ftaves  from  the  mountains  of  Auvergne  by  their  river  Dordonne, 
which  is  navigable  eight  months  in  the  year;  thefe  they  export  to  Bourdeaux 
and  Libourn  j  alfo  wine,  corn,  and  cattle,  and  import  fait  in  great  quantities.  It 
is  not  in  the  power  of  an  Englifh  imagination  to  figure  the  animals  that  waited 
upon  us  here,  at  the  Chapeau  Rouge.  Some  things  that  called  themfelves  by  the 
courtefy  of  Souillac  women,  but  in  reality  walking  dung-hills. — But  a  neatly  drefled 
clean  waiting  girl  at  an  inn,  will  be  looked  for  in  vain  in  France.— 34  miles. 

The  10th.  Crofs  the  Dordonne  by  a  ferry  ;  the  boat  well  contrived  for  driv- 
ing  in  at  one  end,  and  out  at  the  other,  without  the  abominable  operation,  com- 
mon in  England,  of  beating  horfes  till  they  leap  into  them ;  the  price  is  as  great 
a  contraft  as  the  excellence;  we  paid  for  an  Englifh  whilky,  a  French  cabriolet, 
one  faddle-horfe,  and  fix  perfons,  no  more  than  50/^  (2s.  id.)  I  have  paid 
half-a-crown  a  wheel  in  England  for  execrable  ferries,  pafTed  over  at  the  hazard 
of  the  horfes  limbs. — This  river  runs  in  a  very  deep  valley  between  two  ridges  of 
high  hills :  extenfive  views,  all  fcattered  with  villages  and  fingle  houfes  ;  an  ap- 
pearance of  great  population.  Chefnuts  on  a  calcareous  foil,  contrary  to  the 
Limofin  maxim. 

Pafs  Pay rac,  and  meet  many  beggars,  which  we  had  not  done  before.  All 
the  country,  girls  and  women,  are  without  fhoes  or  (lockings  -,  and  the  plough- 
men at  their  work  have  neither  fabots  nor  feet  to  their  ftockings.  This  is  a 
poverty,  that  ftrikes  at  the  root  of  national  profperity;  a  large  confumption 
among  the  poor  being  of  more  confequence  than  among  the  rich  :  the  wealth 
of  a  nation  lies  in  its  circulation  and  confumption  ;  and  the  cafe  of  poor  people 
abftaining  from  the  ufe  of  manufactures  of  leather  and  wool  ought  to  be  con- 
fidered  as  an  evil  of  the  firft  magnitude.  It  reminded  me  of  the  mifery  of  Ire- 
land. Pafs  Pont-de-Rodez,  and  come  to  high  land,  whence  we  enjoyed  an 
immenfe  and  fingular  profpedt  of  ridges,  hills,  vales,  and  gentle  flopes,  rifing 
one  beyond  another  in  every  direction,  with  few  maffes  of  wood,  but  many 
fcattered  trees.  At  leaft  forty  miles  are  tolerably  diftindt  to  the  eye,  and  with- 
out a  level  acre ;  the  fiin,  on  the  point  of  being  fet,  illumined  part  of  it,  and 
difplayed  a  vaft  number  of  villages  and  fcattered  farms.  The  mountains  of 
Auvergne,  at  the  diftance  of  100  miles,  added  to  the  view.  Pafs  by  feveral 
cottages,  exceedingly  well  built,  of  ftone  and  flate  or  tiles,  yet  without  any  glafs 
to  the  windows ;  can  a  country  be  likely  to  thrive  where  the  great  objeft  is  to 
fpare  manufactures  ?  Women  picking  weeds  into  their  aprons  for  their. cows, 
another  fign  of  poverty  I  obferved,  during  the  whole  way  from  Calais.—* 
30  miles. 

The  nth.     See  for  the  firft  time  the  Pyrenees,  at  the  diftance  of  150  miles.-^ 
To  me,  who  had  never  feen  an  objett  farther  than  60.  or  yo^  I  mean  the  Wick- 
low 
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low  mountains,  as  I  was  going  out  of  Holyhead,  this  was  interefting.  Where- 
ever  the  eye  wandered  in  fearch  of  new  objedls  it  was  Aire  to  reft  there*  Their 
magnitude,  their  fnowy  height,  the  line  of  feparation  between  two  great  king- 
doms, and  the  end  of  our  travels  altogether  account  for  this  effedt.  Towards 
Cahors  the  country  changes,  and  has  fomething  of  a  favage  afpedt  j  yet  houfes 
are  feen  every  where,  and  one-third  of  it  under  vines. 

That  town  is  bad ;  the  ftreets  neither  wide  nor  ftrait,  but  the  new  road  is  an 
improvement.  The  chief  object  of  its  trade  and  refource  are  vines  and  brandies. 
The  true  Vin  de  Cahors,  which  has  a  great  reputation,  is  the  produce  of  a  range 
of  vineyards,  very  rocky,  on  a  ridge  of  hills  full  to  the  fouth,  and  is  called  Vin 
de  Grave,  becaufe  growing  on  a  gravelly  foil.  In  plentiful  years,  the  price  of 
good  wine  here  does  not  exceed  that  of  the  cafk ;  laft  year  it  was  fold  at  10s,  6d. 
a  barique,  or  8d.  a  dozen.  We'  drank  it  at  the  Trois  Rois  from  three  to  ten 
years  old,  the  latter  at  30/  (is.  3d.)  the  bottle  $  both  excellent,  full  bodied, 
great  fpirit,  without  being  fiery,  and  to  my  palate  much  better  than  our  ports. 
I  liked  it  fo  well,  that  I  eftablifhed  a  correfpondence  with  Monf.  Andoury, 
the  innkeeper*.  The  heat  of  this  country  is  equal  to  the  production  of  ftrong 
wine.     This  was  the  moft  burning  day  we  had  experienced. 

On  leaving  Cahors,  the  mountain  of  rock  rifes  fo  immediately,  that  it  feems 
as  if  it  would  tumble  into  the  town.  The  leaves  of  walnuts  are  now  black  with 
frofts  that  happened  within  a  fortnight.  On  enquiry,  I  found  they  are  fubje<5l  to 
thefe  frcjfts  all  through  the  fpring  months ;  and  though  rye  is  fometimes  killed 
by  them,  the  mildew  in  wheat  is  hardly  known ;— a  fadt  fufficiently  deftru&ive  of 
the  theory  of  frofts  being  the  caufe  of  that  diftemper.  It  is  very  rare  that  any 
fnow  falls  here.     Sleep  at  Ventillac— 22  miles. 

The  1 2th.  The  fhape  arid  colour  of  the  peafants  houfes  here  add  a  beauty  to 
the  country ;  they  are  fquare,  white,  and  with  rather  flat  roofs,  but  few  win- 
dows. The  peafants  are  for  the  moft  part  land- proprietors.  Immenfe  view  of 
the  Pyrenees  before  us,  of  an  extent  and  height  truly  fublime :  near  Perges,  the 
view  of  a  rich  vale,  that  feema  to  reach  uninterruptedly  to  thofe  mountains  is  a 
glorious  fcenery  $  one  vaft  fheet  of  cultivation ;  every  where  chequered  with 
thefe  well  built  white  houfes ;— the  eye  lofing  itfelf  in  the  vapour,  which  ends 
only  with  that  ftupendous  ridge,  whofe  fnow-capped  heads  are  broken  into  the 
boldeft  outline.  The  road  to  Cauflade  leads  through  a  very  fine  avenue  of  fix 
rows  of  trees,  two  of  them  mulberries,  which  are  the  firft  we  have  feen.  Thus 
we  have  travelled  almoft  to  the  Pyrenees  before  we  met  with  an  article  of  culture 
which  fome  want  to  introduce  into  England.  The  vale  here  is  all  on  a  dead 
level  $  the  road  finely  made,  and  mended  with  gravel. .  Montauban  is  old,  but 

*  I  fince  had  a  barique  of  him ;  but  whether  he  fent  bad  wine,  which  I  am  not  willing  to  believe, 
or  that  it  came  through  bad  hands,  I  know  not.    It  is  however  fo  bad,  as  to  be  item  for  follj\ 
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not  ill  built.     There  are  many  good  houfes*  without  forming  bandfome  ftreets. 
it  is  faid  to  be  very  populous,  and  the  eye  confirms  the  intelligence.     The  ca- 
thedral is  modern,  and  pretty  well  built,    but  too  heavy.     The  public  college, 
the  feminary,  the  birtiop's  palace,  and  thehoufe  of  the  firft  prefident  of  the  court 
of  aids  are  good  buildings  :  the  laft  large,   with  a  moft  fhewy  entrance.     The 
promenade  is  finely  fituated;  built  on  the  higheft  part  of  the  rampart,  and  com- 
manding that  noble  vale,  or  rather  plain,  one  of  the  richeft  in  Europe,  which 
extends  on  one  fide  to  the  fea,  and  in  front  to  the  Pyrenees  ;  whofe  towering 
mafles,  heaped  one  upon  another,  in  a  ftupendous  manner,  and  covered  with  fnow, 
offer  a  variety  of  lights  and  fhades  from  indented  forms,  and  the  immenGty  of 
their  projections.     This  profpedt,  which  contains  a  femi-circle  of  an  hundred 
miles  diameter,  has  an  oceanic  vaftnefs,  in  which  the  eye  lofes  itfelf ;  an  almoft 
boundlefsfcene  of  cultivation;  an  animated,  butconfufed  mafs  of  infinitely  varied 
parts — melting  gradually  into  the  diftant  obfcure,   from  which  emerges  the 
amazing  frame  of  the  Pyrenees,  rearing  their  filvered  heads  far  above  the  clouds. 
At  Montauban,  I  met  Capt.  Plampin,  of  the  royal  navy;  he  was  with  Major 
Crew,  who  has  a  houfe  and  family  here,  to  which  he  politely  carried  us  ;  it  is 
fweetly  fituated  on  the  fkirts  of  the  town,  commanding  a  fine  view;  they  were 
fo  obliging  as  to  refolve  my  enquiries  upon  fome  points,  of  which  a  refidence 
made  them   complete  judges.     Living  is  reckoned  cheap  here ;  a  family  was 
named  to  us,  whofe  income  was  fuppofed  to  be  about  150c  louis  a-year,  and 
who  lived  as  handfomely  as  in  England  on  5000I.      The  comparative  dearnefs 
and  cheapnefs  of  different  countries,  is  a  fubjedt  of  confiderable  importance,  but 
difficult  to  analize..   As  I  conceive  the  Englifh  to  have  made  far  greater  advan- 
ces in  the  ufeful  arts,  and  in  manufactures,  than  the  French  have  done,  Eng- 
land ought  to  be  the  cheaper  country.     What  we  meet  with  in  France,  is  a 
cheap  mode  of  living,  which  is  quite  another  confideration.— —  30  miles. 

The  13th.  Pafs  Grifolles,  where  are  well  built  cottages  without  glafs,  and  fome 
with  no  other  light  than  the  door.  Dine  at  Pompinion,  at  the  Grand  Soleil,  an 
uncommonly  good  inn,  where  Capt.  Plampin,  who  accompanied  us  thus  far,  took 
his  leave.  Here  we  had  a  violent  ftorm  of  thunder  and  lightning,  with  rain 
much  heavier  I  thought  than  I  had  known  in  England;  but,  when  we  fet  out  for 
Toulouze,  I  was  immediately  convinced  that  fuch  a  violent  fhower  had  never 
fallen  in  that  kingdom;  for  the  definition  it  had  poured  on  the  noble  fcene  of 
cultivation,  which  but  a  moment  before  was  fmiling  with  exuberance,  was  ter- 
rible to  behold.  All  now  one  fcene  of  diftrefs  :  the  fineft  crops  of  wheat  beaten 
fo  flat  to  the  ground,  that  I  queftion  whether  they  can  ever  rife  again ;  other 
fields  fo  inundated,  that  we  were  adtually  in  doubt  whether  we  were  looking  on 
what  was  lately  land,  or  always  water.  The  ditches  had  been  filled  rapidly  with 
:  tnud,  had  overflowed  the  road,  and  fwept  dirt  and  gravel  over  the  crops. 

Crofs 
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Crofs  one  of  the  fineft  plains  of  wheat  that  is  any  where  to'be  feen  ;  the  dorm, 
therefore,  was  fortunately  partial,  Pafs  St.  Jorry;  a  noble  road,  but  not  better 
than  in  Limofin.  It  is  a  defert  to  the  very  gates  •,  meet  not  more  perfons  than 
if  it  were  ioo  miles  from  any  town. 31  miles. 

The  1 4th.  View  the  city,  which  is  very  ancient  and  very  large,  but  not  peopled 
in  proportion  to  its  fize :  the  buildings  are  a  mixture  of  brick  and  wood,  and  have 
confequently  a  melancholy  appearance.  This  place  has  always  prided  itfelf  on  its 
tafte  for  literature  and  the  fine  arts.  It  has  had  a  univerfity  fince  1215;  and  it  pre- 
tends that  its  famous  academy  of  Jeux  Floraux  is  as  old  as  1323.  It  has  alfa 
a  royal  academy  offciences,  another  of  painting,  fculpture,  and  architecture.  The 
church  of  the  Cordelliers  has  vaults,  into  which  we  defcended,  that  have  the  pro- 
perty of  preferving  dead  bodies  from  corruption ;  we  law  many  that  they  aflert  to 
be  500  years  old.  If  I  had  a  vault  well  lighted,  that  would  preferve  the  counte- 
nance and  phyfiognomy  as  well  as  the  fle(h  and  bones,  I  fhould  like  to  have  it 
peopled  with  all  my  anceftors  ;  and  this  defire  would,  I  fuppofe,  be  proportioned 
to  their  merit  and  celebrity  ;  but  to  one  like  this,  that  preferves  cadaverous  defor- 
mity, and  gives  perpetuity  to  death,  the  voracity  of  a  common  grave  is  preferable. 
But  Toulouze  is  not  without  objects  more  interefting  than  churches  and  academies  j 
thefe  are  the  new  quay,  the  corn  mills,  and  the  canal  de  Brien.  The  quay  is  of 
a  great  length,  and  in  all  refpedts  a  noble  work :  the  houfes  intended  to  be  built 
will  be  regular  like  thole  already  eretted,  in  a  ftile  aukward  and  inelegant.  The 
eanal  de  Brien,  fo  called  from  the  archbilhop  of  Toulouze,  afterwards  prime  mini- 
Iter  and  cardinal,  was  planned  and  executed  in  order  to  join  the  Garonne  at  Tou- 
louze with  the  canal  of  Languedoc,  which  is  united  at  two  miles  from  the  town 
with  the  fame  river.  The  neceffity  of  fuch  a  junction  arifes  from  the  navigation 
of  the  river  in  the  town  being  abfolutely  impeded  by  the  wear  which  is  made 
acrofs  it  in  favour  of  the  corn  mills.  It  pafles  arched  under  the  quay  to  the  river, 
and  one  lluice  levels  the  water  with  that  of  the  Languedoc  canal.  It  is  broad 
enough  for  feveral  barges  to  pafs  abreaft.  Thefe  undertakings  have  been  well 
planned,  and  their  execution  is  truly  magnificent :  there  is  however  more  mag- 
nificence than  trade ;  for  while  the  Languedoc  canal  is  alive  with  commerce> 
that  of  Brien  is  a  defert. 

Among  other  things  we  viewed  at  Toulouze,  was  the  houfe  of  Monf.  du  Barre, 
brother  of  thehufband  of  the  celebrated  countefs.  By  fome  tranfadions,  favour- 
able to  anecdote,  which  enabled  him  to  draw  her  from  obfeurity,  and  afterwards 
to  marry  her  to  his  brother,  he  contrived  to  make  a  pretty  conliderable  fortune* 
On  the  firft  floor  is  one  principal  and  complete  apartment,  containing  feven  of 
eight  rooms,  fitted  up  and  fiirnilhed  with  fuch  profufion  of  expence,  that  if  a  fond 
lover,  at  the  head  of  a  kingdom's  finances,  were  decorating  for  his  miftrefs,  he 
could  hardly  give  in  large  any  thing  that  is  not  here  to  be  feen  on  a  moderate 

fcale. 
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fcale.  To  thofe  who  are  fond  of  gilding  here  is  enough  to  fatiate ;  fo  much 
that  to  an  Englifh  eye  it  has  too  .gaudy  an  appearance.  But  the  glafles  are  large 
and  numerous.  The  drawing-room  very  elegant  (gilding  always  excepted). — 
Here  I  remarked  a  contrivance  which  has  a  pleafing  effedt;  that  of  a  looking-' 
glafs  before  the  chimnies,  inftead  of  thofe  various  fcreens  ufed  in  England :  it 
Hides  backwards  and  forwards  into  the  wall  of  the  room.  There  is  a  portrait  of 
Madame  du  Barre,  which  is  faid  to  be  very  like ;  if  it  really  is,  one  would  pardon 
a  King  fome  follies  committed  at  the  (hrine  of.  fo  much  beauty. — As  to  the 
garden,  it  is  beneath  all  contempt,  except  as  an  object  to  make  a  man  flare  at 
the  efforts  to  which  folly  can  arrive  :  *  in  the  fpace  of  an  acre,  there  are  hills  of 
genuine  earth,  mountains  of  pafleboard,  rocks  of  canvafs  >  abbees,  cows,  fheep, 
.and  fhepherdeffes  in  lead ;  monkeys  and  peafants,  affes  and  altars,  in  ftone.  Fine 
ladies  and  blackfmiths,  parrots  and  lovers,  in  wood.  Windmills  and  cottages, 
ihops  and  villages,  nothing  excluded  except  nature. 

The  15th.  Meet  Highlanders,  who  put  me  in  mind  of  thofe  of  Scotland ;  faw 
them  firft  at  Montauban  j  they  have  round  flat  caps,  and  loofe  breeches  :  "  Pipers, 
Iblue  bonnets,  and  oat-meal,  are  found,"  fays  Sk  James  Stuart,  "  in  Catalonia, 
Auvergne  and  Swabia,  as  well  as  in  Lochabar."  Many  of  the  women  here  are 
without  ftockings.  Meet  them  coming  from  the  market,  with  their  (hoes  in 
their  bafkets.  The  Pyrenees,  at  fixty  miles  diftance,  appear  now  fo  diftindt, 
that  one  would  guefs  it  not  more  than  fifteen  5  the  lights  and  fhades  of  the  fnow 
-are  feen  clearly.—— 30  miles. 

The  1 6th*  A  ridge  of  hills  on  the  other  fide  of  the  Garonne,  which  began  at 
Toulouze,  became  more  and  more  regular  yefterday ;  and  is  undoubtedly  the 
mod  diftant  ramification  of  the  Pyrenees,  reaching  into  this  vafl  vale  quite  to 
Toulouze,  but  no  farther*  Approach  the  mountains;  the  lower  ones  are  all  culti- 
vated, but  the  higher  feem  covered  with  wood  :  the  road  now  is  bad  all  the  way. 
Meet  many  waggons,  each  loaded  with  two  cafks  of  wine,  quite  backward  in  the 
carriage  and  as  the  hind  wheels  are  much  higher  than  the  fore  ones,  it  (hews 
that  thefe  mountaineers  have  more  fenfe  than  John  Bull,  The  wheels  of  thefe 
waggons  are  all  (hod  with  wood  inftead  of  iron.  Here,  for  the  firft  time,  fee 
rows  of  maples,  with  vines,  trained  in  feftoons,  from  tree  to  tree;  they  are  con- 
ducted by  a  rope  of  bramble,  vine  cutting,  or  *  illow.  They  give  many  grapes, 
hut  bad  wine.  Pafs  St.  Martino,  and  then  a  large  village  of  well  built  houfes, 
without  a  fingle  glafs  window,— -30  miles. 

The  17th.  St.  Gaudens  is  an  improving  town,  with  many  new  houfes,  fome- 
thing  more  than  comfortable.  An  uncommon  view  of  St,  Bertrand ;  you  break 
at  once  upon  a  vale  funk  deep  enough  beneath  the  point  of  view  to  command 
every  hedge  and  tree,  with  that  town  chartered  round  its  large  cathedral,  on  a 
fifing  ground  ;  if  it  had  been  built  purpofely  to  add  a  feature  to  a  lingular  pro- 
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fpeft,  it  could  not  have  been  better  placed.      The  mountains  rife  proudly 
arountf,  and  give  their  rough  frame  to  this  exquifite  little  pidture. 

Crofs  the  Garonne,  by  a  new  bridge  of  one  fine  arch,  built  of  hard  blue  lime- 
ftone.  Medlars,  plumbs,  cherries,  maples  in  every  hedge,  with  vines  trained.— 
Stop  at  Laurefle ;  after  which  the  mountains  almoft  clofe,  and  leave  only  a  nar- 
row vale,  the  Garonne  and  the  road  occupying  fome  portion  of  it.  Immenfe 
quantities  of  poultry  in.  all  this  country;  moft  of  it  the  people  fait  and  keep  in. 
greafe.  .  We  tafted  a  foup  made  of  the  leg  of  a  goofe  thus  kept,  and  it  was  not 
nearly  fo  bad  as  I  expected. 

Every  crop  here  is  backward,  and  betrays  a  want  of  fun  ;  no  wonder,  for  we 
have  been  long  travelling  on  the  banks  of  a  rapid  river,  and  muft  now  be  very 
high,  though  rt 111  apparently  in  vales.  The  mountains,  in  paflingon,  grow  more* 
interefting.  Their  beauty,  to  northern  eyes,  is  very  lingular ;  the  black  ancL 
dreary  profpedts  which  our  mountains  offer  are  known  to  every  one  ;  but  here 
the  climate  cloaths  them  with  verdure,  and  the  higheft  fummits  in  fight  are 
covered  with  wood  ;  there  is  fnow  on  ft  ill  higher  ridges  ■. 

Quit  the  Garonne  fome  leagues  before  Sirpe,  where  the  river  Nefte  falls  into 
it.  The  road  to  Bagnere  is  along  this  river,  in  a  very  narrow  valley,  at  one  end  of 
which  is  built  the  town  of  Luchon,  the  termination  of  our  journey;  which  tome 
has  been  one  of  the  moft  agreeable  I  ever  undertook ;  the  good  humour  and  good 
fenfe  of  my  companions  are  well  calculated  for  travelling  ;  one  renders  a  journey 
pleafmg,  and  the  other  inftruftive. — Having  now  crofted  the  kingdom,  and 
been  in  many  French  inns,  I  fhallin  general  obferve,  that  they  are  on  an  average 
better  in  two  refpe&s,  and  worfe  in  all  the  reft,  than  thofe  in  England  ~  We 
have  lived*  better^  in  point , of  eating  and  drinking  beyond  a  queftion,  than  we 
fhould  have  done  in  going  from- London  to  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  at  double, 
the  expence.  But  if  in  England  the  beft  of  every  thing  is  ordered,  without  any 
attention  to  the  expence,  we  fhould  for  double  the  money  have  lived  better 
than  we  have  done  in  France ;  the  common  cookery  of  the  French  gives  great 
advantage.  It  is  true,  they  roaft  every  thing  to  a  chip,  if  they  are  not  cau- 
tioned :  but  .they  give  fuch  a  number  and  variety  of  difhes,  that  if  you  do  not 
like  fome,  there  are  others  to  pleafe  your  palate.  The  defert  at  a  French K 
inn  has  no  rival  at  an  Englifti  one;  nor  are  the  liqueurs  to  be  defpifed.— 
We  fometimes  have  met  with  bad  wine,  but  upon  the  whole,  far  better 
than  fiichport  as  Englifti  inns  give.  Beds  are  better  in  France;  in  England 
they  are  good  only  at  good  inns ;  and  we  have  none  of  that  torment,  which  is. 
fo  perplexing  in  England,  to  have  the  fheets  aired ;  for  we  never  trouble  our 
heads  about  them,  doubtlefs  on  account  of  the  climate.  After  thefe  two 
points,  all  is  a  blank.  You  have  no  parlour  to  eat  in ;  only  a  room  with  two,  three, 
or  four  beds.    Apartments  badly  fitted  up;,  the  walls  white-waftied ;  or  paper  of" 
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different  forts  in  the  fame  room ;  or  tnpeftry  fo  old,  as  to  be  a  fit  nidus  for  moths 
and  fpiders;  and  the  furniture  fuch,  that  an  Englifh  innkeeper  would  light  his  fire 
with  it.  For  a  table,  you  have  every  where  a  board  laid  on  crofs  bars,  which 
are  fo  conveniently  contrived,  as  to  leave  room  for  your  legs  only  at  the  end.— 
Oak  chairs  with  rufh  bottoms,  and  the  back  univerfally  a  diredt  perpendicular, 
that  defies  all  idea  of  reft  after  fatigue.  Doors  give  mufic  as  well  as  entrance  ; 
the  wind  whittles  through  their  chinks  ;  and  hinges  grate  difcord.  Windows 
admit  rain  as  well  as  light ;  when  fhut  they  are.  not  eafy  to  open  ;  and  when 
open  not  eafy  to  fhut.  Mops,  brooms,  and  fcrubbing-brufhes  are  not  in  the 
catalogue  of  the  neceffaries  of  a  French  inn.  Bells  there  are  none;  the  jille 
muft  always  be  bawled  for  ;  and  when  fhe  appears,  is  neither  neat,  well  dreffed, 
nor  handfome.  The  kitchen  is  black  with  fmoke;  the  mafter  commonly  the 
cook,  and  the  lefs  you  fee  of  the  cooking,  the  more  likely  you  are  to  have  a 
ftomach  to  y6ur  dinner ;  but  this  is  not  peculiar  to  France.  Copper  fltenfils  al- 
ways in  great  plenty,  but  not  always  well  tinned.  The  miftrefs  rarely  claffes 
civility  or  attention  to  her  guefts  among  the  requifites  of  her  trade.— —30  miles. 

The  28th.  Having  been  now  ten  days  fixed  in  our  lodgings,  which  the  Count 
de  la  Rochefoucauld's  friends  had  provided  for  us ;  it  is  time  to  minute  a  few 
particulars  of  our  life  here.  Monf.  Lazowfki  and  myfelf  have  two  good  rooms  on 
a  ground  floor,  with  beds  in  them,  and  a  fervant's  room,  for  4liv.  (3s.  6d.)  a-day. 
We  are  fo  unaccuftomed  in  England  to  live  in  our  bed-chambers,  that  it  is  at 
firft  aukward  in  France  to  find  that  people  live  no  where  elfe  :  At  all  the  inns  I 
have  been  in,  it  has  been  always  in  bed-rooms ;  and  here  I  find,  that  every  body, 
let  his  rank  be  what  it  may,  lives  in  his  bed-chamber.  This  is  novel;  our  Eng- 
lish cuftom  is  far  more  convenient,  as  well  as  more  pleafing.  But  this  habit  I 
clafs  with  the  ceconomy  of  the  French.  The  day  after  we  came,  I  was  intro- 
duced to  the  La  Rochefoucauld  party,  with  whom  we  have  lived;  it  confifts  of 
the  duke  and  dutchefs  de  la  Rochefoucauld,  daughter  of  the  duke  de  Chabot ; 
her  brother,  the  prince  de  Laon  and  his  princefs,  the  daughter  of  the  duke  de. 
Montmorenci ;  the  count  de  Chabot,  another  brother  of  the  dutchefs  de  la 
Rochefoucauld  ;  the  marquis  D'Aubourval,  who,  with  my  two  fellow-travellers 
and  myfelf,  make  a  party  of  nine  at  dinner  and  fupper.  A  traiteur  ferves  our 
table  at  4liv.  a  head  for  the  two  meals,  two  courfes  and  a  good  thing  that  is  in 
fupper  one  and  a  defert :  the  whole  very  well  ferved,  with  every  defert,  and  at 
feafon  :  the  wine  feparate,  at  bf.  (3d.)  a  bottle.  With  difficulty  the  Count's 
groom  found  a  ftable.  Hay  is  little  fhort  of  5I.  Englifh  per  ton;  oats  much  the 
lame  price  as  in  England,  but  not  fo  good  :  ftraw  dear,  and  fo  fcarce,  that  very 
often  there  is  no  litter  at  all. 

The  States  of  Languedoc  are  building  a  large  and  handfome  bathing  houfe,  to 
contain  various  feparate  cells,  with  baths,  and  a  large  common  room,  with  two 
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arcades  to  walk  in,  free  from  Tun  and  rain.  The  prefent  baths  are  horrible  holes ; 
the  patients  lie  up  to  their  chins  in  hot  fulphureous  water,  which,  with  the 
beaftly  dens  they  are  placed  in,  one  would  think  fufficient  to  caufe  as  many 
diftempers  as  they  cure.  They  are  reforted  to  for  cutaneous  eruptions.  The 
life  led  here  has  very  little  variety.  Thofe  who  bathe  or  drink  the  waters, 
do  it  at  half  after  five  or  fix  in  the  morning;  but  my  friend  and  myfelf  are 
early  in  the  mountains,  which  are  here  ftupendous  $  we  wander  among  them 
to  admire  the  wild  and  beautiful  fcenes  which  are  to  be  met  with  in  almoft 
every  direction.  The  whole  region  of  the  Pyrenees  is  of  a  nature  and  afpedt  fo 
totally  different  from  every  thing  that  I  had  been  accufiomed  to;  that  thefe  ex- 
curfions  were  productive  of  much  amufement.  Cultivation  is  here  carried  to  a 
confiderable  perfection  in  feveral  articles,  efpecially  in  the  irrigation  of  meadows : 
we  feek  out  the  moft  intelligent  peafants,  and  have  many  and  long  converfations 
with  thofe  who  underftand  French,  which  however  is  not  the  cafe  with  all,  for 
the  language  of  the  country  is  a  mixture  of  Catalan,  Provencal,  and  French.— 
This,  with  examining  the  minerals  (an  article  for  which  the  duke  de  la  Roche- 
foucauld likes  to  accompany  us,  as  he  poflefles  a  confiderable  knowledge  in  that 
branch  of  natural  hiftory),  and  with  noting  the  plants  with  which  we  are  ac- 
quainted, ferves  well  to  keep  our  time  employed  fufficiently  to  our  tafte.  The 
ramble  of  the  morning  finifhed,  we  return  in  time  to  drefs/or  dinner,  at  half  after 
twelve  or  one :  then  adjourn  to  the  drawing-room  of  madam  de  la  Rochefou- 
cauld, or  the  countefs  of  Grandval  alternately,  the  only  ladies  who  have  apart- 
ments large  enough  to  contain  the  whole  company.  None  are  excluded  ;  as  the 
firft  thing  done,  by  every  perfon  who  arrives,  is  to  pay  a  morning  vifit  to  each 
party  already  in  the  place ;  the  vifit  is  returned,  and  then  every  body  is  of  courfe 
acquainted  at  thefe  affemblies,  which  laft  till  the  evening  is  cool  enough  for 
walking.  There  is  nothing  in  them  but  cards,  trick- track,  chefs,  and  fome- 
times  mufic ;  but  the  great  feature  is  cards  :  I  need  not  add,  that  I  abfented 
myfelf  often  from  thefe  parties,  which'  are  ever  mortally  infipid  to  me  in  Eng- 
land, and  not  lefs  fo  in  France.  In  the  evening,  the  company  fplits  into 
different  parties,  for  their  promenade,  which  lafts  till  half  an  hour  after 
eight;  fupper  is  ferved  at  nine;  there  is,  after  it,  an  hour's  converfation  in  the 
chamber  of  one  of  our  ladies;  and  this  is  the  beft  part  of  the  day, — for  the  chat 
is  free,  lively,  and  unaffedted ;  and  uninterrupted,  unlefs  on  a  poft-day,  when 
the  duke  has  fuch  packets  of  papers  and  pamphlets,  that  they  turn  us  all  into 
politicians.  All  the  world  are  in  bed  by  eleven.  In  this  arrangement  of 
the  day,  no  circumftance  is  fo  objectionable  as  that  of  dining  at  noon,  the  con- 
fequence  of  eating  nobreakfaft;  for  as  the  ceremony  of  drefling  is  kept  up,  you 
muft  be  at  home  from  any  morning's  excurfion  by  twelve  o'clock.  This  fingle 
circumftance,  if  adhered  to,  would  be  fufficient  to  deftroy  any  purfuits,  except  the 
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mod  frivolous.  Dividing  the  day  exa£Uy  in  halves,  deftroys  it  for  any  expedi- 
tion, enquiry,  or  bufinefs  that  demands  {cvqti  or  eight  hours  attention,  un- 
interrupted by  any  calls  to  the  table  or  the  toilette :  calls  which,  after  fatigue 
or  exertion,  are  obeyed  with  refreftiment  and  with  pleafure.  We  drefs  for 
dinner  in  England  with  propriety,  as  the  reft  of  the  day  is  dedicated  to  eafe,  to 
converfe,  and  relaxation :  but  by  doing  it  at  noon,  too  much  time  is  loft.  What 
'  is  a  man  good  for  after  his  filk  breeches  and  ftockings  are  on,  his  hat  under  his 
arm,  and  his  head  bien  poudref—Qzn  he  botanize  in  a  watered  meadow  ?— Can  he 
clamber  the  rocks  to  mineralize*? — Can  he  farm  with  the  peafant  and  the  plough- 
man ? — He  is  in  order  for  the  converfation  of  the  ladies,  which  to  be  fure  is  in 
every  country,  but  particularly  in  France,  where  the  women  are  highly  culti- 
vated, an  excellent  employment;  but  it  is  an  employment  that  never  reliflbes 
better  than  after  a  day  fpent  in  a&ive  toil  or  animated  purfuit  \  in  fomething  that  - 
has  enlarged  the  fphere  of  our  conceptions,  or  added  to  the  ftores  of  our  know- 
ledge.— I  am  induced  to  make  this  obfervation,  becaufe  the  noon  dinners  are  cuf- 
tomary  all  over  France,  except  by  perfons  of  confiderable  fafhion  at  Paris.  They 
cannot  be  treated  with  too  much  ridicule  or  feverity,  for  they  are  abfolutely 
hoftile  to  every  view  of  fcience,  to  every  fpirited  exertion,  and  to  every  ufeful 
purfuit  in  life. 

Living  in  this  way,  however,  with  feveral  perfons  of  the  firft  fafhion  in  the 
kingdom,  is  an  objedt  to  a  foreigner  felicitous  to  remark  the  manners  and 
character  of  the  nation.  I  have  every  reafon  to  be  pleafed  with  the  experi- 
ment, as  it  affords  me  a  conftant  opportunity  to  enjoy  the  advantages  of  an  unaf- 
fected and  poli(hed  fociety,  in  which  an  invariable  fweetnefs  of  difpofition,  mild- 
nefs  of  character,  and  what  in  Englifh  we  emphatically  call^W  temper,  emi- 
nently prevails  :— feeming  to  arife— at  leaft  I  conje&ure  it,  from  a  thoufand 
little  namelefs  and  peculiar  circumftances ;  not  refulting  entirely  from  the  per- 
fonal  charadler  of  the  individuals,  but  apparently  holding  of  the  national  one.— 
Befide  the  perfons  I  have  named,  there  are  among  others  at  our  aflemblies,  the 
marquis  and  marchionefs  de  Hautfort ;  the  duke  and  dutchefs  de  Ville  (this 
dutchefs  is  among  the  good  order  of  beings) ;  the  chevalier  de  Peyrac ;  Monf, 
1'Abbe  Baftard ;  baron  de  Serres ;  vifcountefs  Duhamel ;  the  bifhops  of  Croire 
and  Montaubanj  Monf.  de  la  Marche ;  the  baron.de  Montagu,  a  chefs  player; 
the  chevalier  de  Cheyron ;  and  Monf.  de  Bellecomb,  who  commanded  in  Pondi- 
cherry,  and  was  taken  by  the  Englifh.  There  are  alfo  about  half  a  dozen  young 
officers,  and  three  or  four  abbees. 

If  I  may  hazard  a  remark  on  the  converfation  of  French  aflemblies,  from 
what  I  have  known  here,  I  fhould  praife  them  for  equanimity  but  condemn 
them  for  infipidity.  All  vigour  of  thought  feems  fo  excluded  from  expref- 
fion,  that  chara&ers  of  ability  and  of  inanity  meet  nearly  on  a  par:  tame  and 
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elegant,  uninterefting  and  polite,  the  mingled  mafs  of  communicated  ideas 
has  powers  neither  to  offend  nor  inftruft ;  where  there  is  much  polifh  of  cha- 
racter there  is  little  argument;  and  if  you  neither  argue  nor  difcufs,  what  is  con- 
version ?— Good  temper,  and  habitual  eafe,  are  the  firft  ingredients  in  private 
fociety ;  but  wit,  knowledge,  or  originality,  muft  break  their  even  furface  into 
lome  inequality  of  feeling,  or  converfation  is  like  a  journey  on  an  endlefs  flat. 

Of  the  rural  beauties  we  have  to  comtemplate,  the  valley  of  Larbouffe,  in  a 
nook  of  which  the  town  of  Luchon  is  fituated,  is  the  principal,  with  its  fur- 
rounding  accompanyment  of  mountain.  The  range  that  bounds  it  to  the  north, 
is  bare  of  wood  but  covered  with  cultivation  ;  and  a  large  village,  about  three 
parts  of  its  height,  is  perched  on  a  fteep,  that  almoft  makes  the  unaccuftomed 
eye  tremble  with  apprehenfion,  that  the  village,  church,  and  people  will  come 
tumbling  into  the  valley.  Villages  thus  perched,  like  eagles  nefts  on  rocks,  are 
a  general  circumftance  in  the  Pyrenees,  which  appear  to  be  wonderfully  peopled. 
The  mountain,  that  forms  the  weftern  wall  of  the  valley,  is  of  a  prodigious 
magnitude.  Watered  meadow  and  cultivation  rife  mors  than  one-third  the 
height.  A  foreft  of  oak  and  beech  forms  a  noble  belt  above  it ;  higher  ftill  is  a 
region  of  ling ;  and  above  all  fnow.  From  whatever  point  viewed,  this  moun- 
tain is  commanding  from  its  magnitude,  and  beautiful  from  its  luxuriant  foliage. 
The  range  which  clofes  in  the  valley  to  the  eaft  is  of  a  charadter  different  from 
the  others  ;  it  has  more  variety,  more  cultivation,  villages,  forefts,  glens,  and 
cafcades.  That  of  Gouzat,  which  turns  a  mill  as  foon  as  it  falls  from  the  moun- 
tain, is  romantic,  with  every  accompanyment  necefTary  to  give  a  high  degree  of 
pidturefque  beauty.  There  are  features  in  that  of  Montauban,  which  Claude 
Loraine  would  not  have  failed  transfufing  on  his  canvafs ;  and  the  view  of  the 
vale  from  the  chefnut  rock  is  gay  and  animated.  The  termination  of  our  val- 
ley to  the  fouth  is  ftriking ;  the  river  Nefte  pours  in  inceflant  cafcades  over  rocks 
that  feem  an  eternal  refiftance.  The  eminence  in  the  centre  of  a  fmall  vale, 
on  which  is  an  old  tower,  is  a  wild  and  romantic  fpot ;  the  roar  of  the  waters 
beneath  unites  in  effeft  with  the  mountains,  whofe  towering  forefts,  finifhing  in 
fnow,  give  an  awful  grandeur,  a  gloomy  greatnefs  to  the  fcene  ;  and  feem  to 
raife  a  barrier  of  feparation  between  the  kingdoms,  too  formidable  even  for  ar- 
mies to  pafs.  But  what  are  rocks,  and  mountains,  and  fnow,  when  oppofed  to 
human  ambition  ?— In  the  recefles  of  the  pendent  woods,  the  bears  find  their 
habitation,  and  on  the  rocks  above,  the  eagles  have  their  nefts.  All  around  is 
great;  the  fublime  of  nature,  with  impofing  majefty,  imprefTes  awe  upon  the 
mind ;  attention  is  rivetted  to  the  fpot  $  and  imagination,  with  all  its  excurfive 
powers,  feeks  not  to  wander  beyond  the  fcene. 

Deepens  the  murmurs  of  the  falling  floods,  < 

And  breathes  a  browner  horror  o'er  the  woods, 
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To  view  thefe  fcenes  tolerably,  is  a  bufinefs  of  fome  days ;  and  fuch  is  the  cli- 
mate here,  or  at  lqaft  has  been  fince  I  was  at  Bagnere  de  Luchon,  that  not  more 
than  one  day  in  three  is  to  be  depended  on  for  fine  weather.  The  heights  of  the 
mountains  is  fuch,  that  the  clouds,  perpetually  broken,  pour  down  quantities  of 
rain.  From  June  26th  to  July  2d,  we  had  one  heavy  fhower,  which  lafted  with- 
out intermiflion  for  fixty  hours.  The  mountains,  though  fo  near,  were  hidden 
to  their  bafes  in  the  clouds.  They  do  not  only  arreft  the  fleeting  ones,  which 
are  paffing  in  the  atmofphere,  but  feem  to  have  a  generative  power ;  for  you  fee 
fmall  ones  at  firft,  like  thin  vapour  riling  out  of  glens,  forming  on  the  fides 
of  the  hills,  and  increafiftg  by  degrees,  till  they  become  clouds  heavy  enough  to 
reft  on  the  tops,  or  elfe  rife  into  the  afmofphere,  and  pafs  away  with  others. 

Among  the  original  tenants  of  this  immenfe  range  of  mountains,  the  firft 
in  point  of  dignity,  from  the  importance  of  the  mifchief  they  do,  are  the 
bears.  There  are  both  forts,  carnivorous  and  vegetable-eaters ;  the  latter 
are  more  mifchievous  than  their  more  terrible  brethren,  coming  down  in  the 
night  and  eating  the  corn,  particularly  buck- wheat  and  maize ;  and  they  are  fa 
nice  in  choofing  the  fweeteft  ears  of  the  latter,  that  they  trample  and  fpoil  infi- 
nitely more  than  they  eat.  The  carnivorous  bears  wage  war  againft  the  cattle 
and  fheep,  fo  that  no  ftock  can  be  left  in  the  fields  at  night.  Flocks  muft  be 
watched  by  fhepherds,  who  have  fire-arms,  and  the  affiftance  of  many  flout  and 
fierce  dogs ;  and  cattle  are  fhut  up  in  ftables  every  night  in  the  year.  Sometimes, 
by  accident,  they  wander  from  their  keepers,  and  if  left  abroad,  they  run  a  con- 
fiderable  rifque  of  being  devoured.— The  bears  attack  thefe  animals  by  leaping 
on  their  back,  force  the  head  to  the  ground,  and  thruft  their  paws  into  the  body 
in  the  violence  of  a  dreadful  hug.  There  are  many  hunting  days  every  year  for 
deftroying  them ;  feveral  parifhes  joining  for  that  purpofe.  Great  numbers  of  men 
and  boys  form  a  cordon,  and  drive  the  wood  where  the  bears  are  know  nor 
fufpedted  to  be.  They  are  the  fatteft  in  winter,  when  a  good  one  is  worth  three 
louis.  A  bear  never  ventures  to  attack  a  wolf;  but  feveral  wolves  together,  when 
hungry,  will  attack  a  bear,  and  kill  and  eat  him.  Wolves  are  here  only  in  win- 
ter. In  fummer,  they  are  in  the  very  remoteft  parts  of  the  Pyrenees— the  moil 
diftant  from  human  habitations :  they  are  here,  as  every  where  elfe  in  France, 
dreadful  to  fheep. 

A  part  of  our  original  plan  of  travelling  to  the  Pyrenees,  was  an  excurfion  into 
Spain.  Our  landlord  at  Luchon  had  before  procured  mules  and  guides  for  per- 
fbns  travelling  on  bufinefs  to  Saragofla  and  Barcelona,  and  at  our  requeft  wrote 
to  Vielle,  the  firft  Spanifh  town  acrofs  the  mountains,  for  three  mules  and  a  con- 
ductor, who  fpeaks  French  ;  and  being  arrived  according  to  appointment,  we  fet 
out  on  our  expedition.  For  the  regifter  of  this  Hour  into  Spain,  I  muft  refer  the 
reader  to  the  Annals  of  Agriculture \  vol.  viii.  p.  193, 

July 
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Jul  v  21  •    Return.— Leave  Jonquieres,  where  the  countenances  and  manners  of 
the  people  would  make  one  believe  all  the  inhabitants  were  fmugglers.     Come  to 
a  moft  noble  road,  which  the  King  of -Spain  is  making;  it  begins  at  the  pillars  that 
mark  the  boundaries  of  the  two  monarchies,  joining  with  the  French  road :  it  is 
admirably  executed.     Here  take  leave  of  Spain  and  re-enter  France  :  the  con- 
traft  is  ftriking.     When  one  crofles  the  fea  from  Dover  to  Calais,  the  preparation 
and  circumftanceof  a  naval  paffage,  lead  the  mind  by  fome  gradation  to  a  change : 
but  here,  without  going  through  a  town,  a  barrier,  or  even  a  wall,  you  enter  a 
new  world.     From  the  natural  and  miferable  roads  of  Catalonia,  you  tread  at 
once  on  a  noble  caufeway,  made  with  all  the  folidity  and  magnificence  that  dif- 
tinguifhes  the  highways  of  France.   Inftead  of  beds  of  torrents  you  have  well  built 
bridges;  and  from  a  country  wild,  defert,  and  poor,   we  found  ourfelves  in  the 
midft  of  cultivation  and  improvement.     Every  other  circumftance  fpoke  ther 
fame  language,  and  told  us  by  figns  not  to  be  miftaken,  and  fome  great  and  ope- 
rating caufe  worked  an  effedt  too  clear  to  be  mifunder ftood .    The  more  one  fees,, 
the  more  I  believe  wc  fhall  be  led  to  think,  that  there  is  but  one  all-powerful 
caufe  that  inftigates  mankind,  and  that  is  Government  !— Others  form  excep- 
tions, and  give  (hades  of  difference  and  diftindlion,  but  this  ads  with  permanent 
and  univerfal  force.    The  prefent  inftance  is  remarkable,;  for  Rouffillon  is  in 
fadt  a  part  of  Spain ;  the  inhabitants  are  Spaniards  in  language  and  in  cuftoms  * 
but  they  are  under  a  French  government. 

Great  range  of -the  Pyrenees  at  a  diftance.  Meet  fliepherds  that  fpeak  the  Ca- 
talan .  The  cabriolets  we  meet  are  Spanifh.  The  formers  threfh  their  corn  like  the 
Spaniards.  The  inns  and  the  houfes'are  the  fame.  Reach  Perpignan  ;  there  I 
parted  with  Monf.  Lazowfki.  He  returned  to  Bagnere  de  Luchon,  but  I  had 
planned  a  tour  in  Languedoc,  to  fill  up  the  time  to  fpare.— —15  miles. 

The  22d.  The  Duke  de  la  Rochefoucauld  had  given  me  a  letter  to  Mon£. 
Barri  de  LafTeufes,  major  of  a  regiment  at  Perpignan,  and  who,  he  faid,  un- 
derftood  agriculture,  and  would  be  glad  to  converfe  with  me  on  the  fubjedt.  I 
fallied  out  in  the  morning  to  find  him,  but  being  Sunday,  he  was  at  his  country- 
feat  at  Pia,  about  a  league  from  the  town.  I  had  a  roafting  walk  thither,  over 
a  dry  ftoney  country  under  vines.  Monf.  Madame,  and  Mademoifelle  de 
Laffeufes,  received  me  with  great  politenefs.  I  explained  the  motives  of  m^ 
coming  to  France,  which  were  not  to  run  idly  through  the  kingdom  with 
the  common  herd  of  travellers,  but  to  make  myfelf  a  matter  of  their  agricul- 
ture ;  that  if  I  found  any  thing  good  and  applicable  to  England,  I  might  copy 
it.  He  commended  the  defign  greatly ;  faid  it  was  travelling  with  a  truly  laud- 
able motive;  but  expreffed  much  aftonifliment,  as  it  was  fo  uncommon;: 
and  was  very  fure  there  was  not  a  fingle  Frenchman  in  all  England  oh  fuch  an 

errand^ 
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errand.  He  defired  I  would  fpend  the  day  with  him.  I  found  the  vineyard  the 
;hief  part  of  his  hufbandry,  but  he  had  fome  arable  land,  managed  in  the  lingu- 
lar manner  of  that  province.  He  pointed  to  a  village  which  he  faid  was  Rive- 
falta,  which  produced  fome  of  the  moft  famous  wine  in  France ;  at  dinner  I 
found  that  it  merited  its  reputation.  In  the  evening  returned  to  Perpignan,  after 
a  day  fertile  in  ufeful  information.— —8  miles. 

The  23d.  Take  the  road  to  Narbonne.  Pafs  Rivefalta.  Under  the  moun- 
tain there  is  the  largeft  fpring  I  ever  faw.  Otters-Pool  and  Holywell  are 
bubbles  to  it.  It  rifes  at  the  foot  of  the  rock,  and  is  able  to  turn  immediately 
many  mills ;  being  at  once  rather  a  river  than  a  fpring.  Pafs  an  uninterrupted  flat 
wafte,  without  a  fingle  tree,  houfe,  or  village  for  a  confiderable  diftance :  by 
much  the  uglieft  country  I  have  feen  in  France.  Great  quantities*bf  corn  every 
where  treading  out  with  mules,  as  in  Spain.  Dine  at  Sejean,  'at  the  Soleil,  a 
good  new  inn,  where  I  accidentally  met  with  the  marquis  de  Treflan.  He  told 
me,  that  I  muft  be  a  Angular  perfon  to  travel  fo  far  with  no  other  objedl  than 
agriculture  :  he  never  knew  nor  heard  of  the  like ;  but  approved  much  of  the 
plan,  and  wiftied  he  could  do  the  fame. 

The  roads  here  are  ftupendous  works.  I  paflfed  a  hill,  cut  through  to  eafe  a 
defcent,  that  was  all  in  the  folid  rock,  and  coft  90,000  liv.  (3,9371.)  yet  it  extends 
but  a  few  hundred  yards.  Three  leagues  and  an  half  from  Sejean  to  Narbonne 
coft  1,800,000  liv.  (78,7501.)  Thefe  ways  are  fuperb  even  to  a  folly.  Enormous 
fums  have  been  ipent  to  level  even  gentle  flopes.  The  caufeways  are  raifed 
and  walled  on  each  fide,  forming  one  folid  mafs  of  artificial  road,  carried 
acrofs  the  vallies  to  the  height  of  fix,  feven,  or  eight  feet,  and  never  lefs  than  50 
wide.  There  is  a  bridge  of  a  fingle  arch,  and  a  caufeway  to  it,  truly  magnificent  5 
we  have  not  an  idea  of  what  fuch  a  road  is  in  England.  The  traffic  of  the  way, 
however,  demands  no  fuch  exertions ;  one-third  of  the  breadth  is  beaten,  one- 
third  rough,  and  one-third  covered  with  weeds.  In  36  miles,  I  have  met  one 
cabriolet,  half  a  dozen  carts,  and  fome  old  women  with  afles.    For  what  all  this 

wafte  of  treafure  ? In  Languedoc,  it  is  true,  thefe  works  are  not  done  by 

corvees ;  but  there  is  an  injuftice  in  levying  the  amount  not  far  fhort  of  them. 
The  money  is  raifed  by  tallies,  and,  in  making  the  afleflment,  lands  held  by  a 
noble  tenure  are  £0  much  eafed,  and  others  by  a  bafe  one  fb  burthened,  that 
120  arpents  in  this  neighbourhood,  held  by  the  former,  pay  90  liv.  and  400 
poflefled  by  a  plebeian  right,  which  ought  proportionally  to  pay  300  liv.  is, 
inftead  of  that,  aflefled  at  1400  liv.  At  Narbonne,  the  canal  which  joins  that  of 
Languedoc,  deferves  attention  5  it  is  a  very  fine  work,  and  will,  they  fay,  be 

finiflied  next  month. 36  miles. 

The  24th.     Women  without  ftockings,  and  many  without  ftioes ;  but  if  their 
feet  are  poorly  clad  they  have  a  fuperb  confolation  in  walking  upon  magnificent 

caufe- 
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caufeways :  the  new  road  is  50  feet  wide,  and  50  more  digged  away  or  deftroyed 
to  make  it. 

The  vintage  itfelf  can  hardly  be  fuch  a  fcene  of  activity  and  animation  as  this 
univerfal  one  of  treading  out  the  corn,  with  which  all  the  towns  and  villages  in 
Languedoc  are  now  alive.  The  corn  is  all  roughly  ftacked  around  a  dry  firm 
fpot,  where  great  numbers  of  mules  and  horfes  are  driven  on  a  trot  round  a 
centre,  a  woman  holding  the  reins,  and  another,  or  a  girl  or  two,  with  whips 
drive;  the  men  fupply  and  clear  the  floor;  other  parties  are  dreffing,  by 
throwing  the  com  into  the  air  for  the  wind  to  blow  away  the  chaff.  Every 
foul  is  employed,  and  with  fuch  an  air  of  cheerfulnefs,  that  the  people  fcem  as 
well  pleafed  with  their  labour,  as  the  farmer  himfelf  with  his  great  heaps  of 
wheat.  The  fcene  is  uncommonly  animated  and  joyous.  I  flopped  and  alighted 
often  to  fee  their  method ;  I  was  always  very  civilly  treated,  and  my  willies 
for  a  good  price  for  the  farmer,  and  not  too  good  a  one  for  the  poor,  well  re- 
ceived. This  method,  which  entirely  faves  barns,  depends  abfolutely  on  cli- 
mate :  froni  my  leaving  Bagnere  de  Luchon  to  this  moment,  all  through  Cata- 
lonia, Rouflillon,  and  this  part  of  Languedoc,  there  has  been  nothing  like  rain; 
but  one  unvarying  clear  bright  iky  and  burning  fun,  yet  not  at  all  fuffocating,  or 
to  me  even  unpleafant.  I  afked  whether  they  were  not  fometimes  caught  in  the 
rain  ?  they  faid,  very  rarely  indeed ;  but  if  rain  did  come,  it  is  feldom  more  than 
a  heavy  fhower,  which  a  hot  fun  quickly  fucceeds  and  dries  every  thing  fpeedily. 

The  canal  of  Languedoc  is  the  capital  feature  of  all  this  country.  The  moun- 
tain through  which  it  pierces  is  infulated,  in  the  midft  of  an  extended  valley, 
and  only  half  a  mile  from  the  road.  It  is  a  noble  and  ftupendous  work,  goes 
through  the  hill  about  the  breadth  of  three  toifes,  and  was  digged  without  ihafts. 

Leave  the  road,  and  crofling  the  canal,  follow  it  to  Beziers;  nine  fluice- 
gates  let  the  water  down  the  hill  to  join  the  river  at  the  town. — A  noble  work  f 
The  port  is  broad  enough  for  four  large  veffels  to  lie  abreaft ;  the  greateft  of  them 
carries  from  90  to  100  tons.  Many  of  them  were  at  the  quay,  fome  in  motion,  and 
every  fign  of  an  animated  bufinefs.  This  is  the  beft  fight  I  have  feen  in  France. 
Here  Lewis  XIV.  thou  art  truely  great !— Here,  with  a  generous  and 
benignant  hand,  thou  difpenfeft  eafe  and  wealth  to  thy  people ! — St  Jic 
omnia,  thy  name  would  indeed  have  been  revered.  To  effed:  this  noble 
work,  of  uniting  the  two  feas,  lefs  money  was  expended  than  to  befiege  Turin, 
or  to  feize  Strafbourg  like  a  robber.  Such  an  employment  of  the  revenues  of  a 
great  kingdom  is  the  only  laudable  way  of  a  monarch's  acquiring  immortality  ; 
all  other  means  make  their  names  furvive  with  thofe  only  of  the  incendiaries, 
robbers,  and  violators  of  mankind.  The  canal  paflfes  through  the  river  for  about 
half  a  league,  feparated  from  it  by  walls  which  are  covered  in  floods ;  and  then 
turns  off  for  Cette.    Dine  at  Beziers.    Knowing  that  Monf.  l'Abbe  Rozier, 

the 
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the  celebrated  editor  of  the  Journal  Phyfique,  and  who  is  now  publishing  a  dic- 
tionary of  hulbandry,  which  in  France  has  much  reputation,  lived  and  farmed 
near  Beziers,  I  enquired  at  the  inn  the  way  to  his  houfe.     They  told  me  that  he 
had  left  Beziers  two  years,  but  that  the  houfe  was  to  be  feen  from  the  ftreet, 
and  accordingly  (hewed  it  me  from  fomething  of  a  fquare  open  on  one  fide  to  the 
country ;  adding,  that  it  belonged  now  to  a  Monf.  de  Rieufe,  who  had  purchafed 
the  eftate  of  the  Abbe.    To  view  the  farm  of  a  man  celebrated  for  his  writings, 
was  an  .objedt  as  it  would,  at  leaft,  enable  me,  in  reading  his  book,  to  underftand 
better  the  allufions  he  might  make  to  the  foil,  fituation,  and  other  circumftances. 
I  was  forry  to  hear,  at  the  table  d'hote,  much  ridicule  thrown  on  the  Abbe  Ro- 
sier's  hufbandry,  that  it  had  beaucoup  de  fantajie  mais  rienfolide*,  in  particular, 
they  treated  his  paving  his  vineyards  as  a  ridiculous  circumftance.     Such  an  ex- 
periment feemed  remarkable,  and  I  was  glad  to  hear  it,  that  I  might  defire  to  fee 
thefe  paved  vineyards.     The  Abbe  here,  as  a  farmer,  has  juft  that  character 
which  every  man  will  be  fure  to  have  who  departs  from  the  methods  of  his 
neighbours ;  for  it  is  not  in  the  nature  of  countrymen,  that  any  body  fhould 
come  among  them   who  can  prefume  with  impunity  to  think  for  themfelves. 
I  afked  why  he  left  the  country  ?  and  they  gave  me  a  curious  anecdote  of  the 
biftiop  of  Beziers  cutting  a  road  through  the  Abbes  farm,  at  the  expence  of  the 
province,  to  lead  to  the  houfe  of  his  (the  biftiop's)  miftrefs,  which  occafioned 
fuch  a  quarrel  that  Monf.  Rozier  could  ftay  no  longer  in  the  country.     This  is 
a  pretty  feature  of  a  government :  that  a  man  is  to  be  forced  to  fell  his  eftate,  and 
driven  out  of  a  country,  becaufe  bifhops  make  love. — I  fuppofe  to  their  neigh- 
bours wives,  as  no  other  love  is  fafhionable  in  France.    Which  of  my  neigh- 
bours wives  will  tempt  the  bifhop  of  Norwich  to  make  a  road  through  my 
farm,   and  drive  me  to  fell  Bradfield  ? — I  give  my  authority  for  this  anecdote, 
the  chat  of  a  table  d'hote  ;  it  is  as  likely  to  be  falfe  as  true  ;  but  Languedocian 
bifhops  are  certainly  not  Englifli  ones. — Monf.  de  Rieufe  received  me  politely, 
and  fatisfied  as  many  of  my  enquiries  as  he  could  ;  for  he  knew  little  more  of  the 
Abbe's  hulbandry  than  common  report,  and  what  the  farm  itfelf  told  him.    As  to 
paved  vineyards,  there  was  no  fuch  thing  :  the  report  muft  have  taken  life  from 
a  vineyard  of  Burgundy  grapes,  which  the  Abb£  planted  in  a  new  manner;  he  fet 
them   in   a  curved  form,   in  a  fofs,  covering  them  only  with  flints  inftead  of 
earth ;   this  fucceeded   well.     I   walked  over  the  farm,  which  is  beautifully 
fituated,  on  the  flope  and  top  of  a  hill,  which  commands  Beziers,  its  rich  vale, 
its  navigation,  and  a  fine  accompanyment  of  mountains. 

Beziers  has  a  fine  promenade;  and  is  becoming,  they  fay,  a  favourite  refidence 
for  the  Englifh,  preferring  the  air  to  that  of  Montpellier.  Take  the  road  to 
Pezenas.  It  leads  up  a  hill,  which  commands,  for  fome  time,  a  view  of  the 
Mediterranean*    Through  all  this  country,  but  particularly  in  the  olive  grounds, 
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the  cricket  {cicala)  makes  a  conftant,  fharp,  monotonous  noife ;  a  more 
odious  companion  on  the  road  can  hardly  be  imagined.  Pezenas  opens  on 
a  very  fine  country,  a  Vale  of  fix  or  eight  leagues  extent  all  cultivated  ;  a  beau- 
tiful mixture  of  vines,  mulberries,  olives,  towns,  and  fcattered  houfes,  with  a 
great  deal  of  fine  lucerne;  the  whole  bounded  by  gentle  hills,  cultivated  to 
their  tops. — At  fupper,  at  the  table  d'hote,  we  were  waited  on  by  a  female 
without  flioes  or  ftockings,  exquifitely  ugly,  and  difFufing  odours  not  of  rofes  : 
there  were,  however,  a  croix  de  St.  Louis,  and  two  or  three  mercantile-looking 
people  that  prated  with  her  very  familiarly :  at  an  ordinary  of  farmers,  at  the 
pooreft  and  remoteft  market  village  in  England,  fuch  an  animal  would  not  be 
allowed  by  the  landlord  to  enter  his  houfe;  or  by  the  guefts  their  room.— 
32  miles. 

The  25th.  The  road,  in  crofling  a  valley  to  and  from  a  bridge,  is  a  magnifi- 
cent walled  caufeway,  more  than  a  mile  long,  ten  yards  wide,  and  from  eight 
to  twelve  foet  high  ;  with  ftone  pofts  oitnaach  fide  at  every  fix  yards — a  prodigi- 
ous work. — I  know  nothing  more  ftriking  to  a  traveller  than  the  roads  of  Lan- 
guedoc  :  we  have  not  in  England  a  conception  of  fuch  exertions ;  they  are  fplen- 
did  and  fuperb;  and  if  I  could  free  my  mind  of  the  recolledtion  of  the  unjuft 
taxation  which  pays  them,  I  ihould  travel  with  admiration  at  the  magnificence 
difplayed  by  the  dates  of  this  province.  The  police  of  thefe  roads  is  however 
execrable — for  I  fcarcely  meet  a  cart  but  the  driver  is  afleep  in  it. 

Taking  the  road  to  Montpellier,  pafs  through  a  pleafing  country;  and  by  an- 
other immenfe  walled  caufeway,  twelve  yards  broad  and  three  high,  leading  clofe 
to  the  fea.  To  Pijan,  and  near  Frontignan  and  Montbafin,  famous  for  their 
mufcat  wines. — Approach  Montpellier;  the  environs,  for  near  a  league,  are  de- 
licious, and  more  highly  ornamented  than  any  thing  I  have  feen  in  France.— 
Villas  w^[  built,  clean,  and  capfortable,  with  every  appearance  of  wealthy 
owners,  a*e  fpread  thickly  through  the  country.  They  are,  in  general,  pretty 
fquare  buildings ;  fome  very  large.  Montpellier,  with  the  air  rather  of  a  great 
capital  than  of  a  provincial  town,  covers  a  hill  that  fwells  proudly  to  the  view.— - 
But  on  entering  it,  you  experience  a  difappointment  from  narrow,  ill-built, 
crooked  ftreets,  but  full  of  people,  and  apparently  alive  with  bufinefs  ;  yet  there 
is  no  confiderable  manufacture  in  the  place ;  the  principal  are  verdigreafe,  filk 
handkerchiefs,  blankets,  perfumes  and  liqueurs.  The  great  objedt  for  a  ftranger 
to  view  is  thenrAenade  or  fquare,  for  it  partakes  of  both,  called  the  Perou.— 
There  is  a  magnificent  aquedudt  on  three  tires  of  arches  for  fupplying  the  city 
with  water,  from  a  hill  at  a  confiderable  diftance;  a  very  noble  work ;  a  chateau 
d'eau  receives  the  water  in  a  circular  bafon,  from  which  it  falls  into  an  exter- 
nal refervoir,  to  fupply  the  city,  and  the  jets  d'eau  that  cool  the  air  of  a  garden 
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below,  the  whole  in  a  fine  fquare  confiderably  elevated  above  the  furround- 
ing  ground,  walled  in  with  a  balluftrade,  and  other  mural  decorations,  and 
in  the  centre  a  good  .equeftrian  ftatue  of  Louis  XIV,  There  is  an  air  of  real 
.  grandeur  and  magnificence  in  this  ufeful  work,  that  ftruck  me  more  than* 
any  thing  at  Verfailles.  The  view  is  alfo  Angularly  beautiful.  To  the  fouth,  the 
eye  wanders  with  delight  over  a  rich  vale,  fpread  with  villas,  and  terminated  by 
the  fea.  To  the  north,  a  feries  of  cultivated  hills.  On  one  fide,  the  vaft  range 
of  the  Pyrenees  trend  away  till  loft  in  remotenefs.  On  the  other,  the  eter- 
nal fnows  of  the  Alps  pierce  the  clouds/  The  whole  view  one  of  the  moft  flu- 
pendous  to  be  feen,  when  a  clear  Iky  approximates  thefe  diftant  objedts.— — • 
32  miles.' 

The  26th.  The  fair  of  Beaucaire  fills  the  whole  country  with  bufinefs  and 
motion;  meet  many  carts  loaded;  apd  nine  diligences  going  or  coming. 
Yefterday  and  to  day  the  hoteft  I  ever  experienced ;  we  had  none  like  them 
in  Spain — the  flies  much  worfe  than  tfte  heat.— —30  miles. 

The  27th.  The  amphitheatre  of  Nifines  is  a  prodigious  work,  which  (hews 
how  well  the  Romans  had  adapted  thefe  edifices  to  the  abominable  ufes  to 
which  they  were  erected.  The  convenience  of  a  theatre  that  could  hold  17000 
fpedtators  without  confufion ;  the  magnitude;  the  maflive  and  fubftantial  man- 
ner in  which  it  is  built  without  mortar,  that  has  withftood  the  attacks  of  the 
weather,  and  the  worfe  depredations  of  the  barbarians  in  the  various  revolutions 
of  fixteen  centuries,  all  flrike  the  attention  forcibly. 

I  viewed  the  Maifon  Quarr^  laft  night ;  again  this  morning,  and  twice  more 
in  the  day ;  it  is  beyond  all  comparifon  the  moft  light,  elegant,  and  pleafing 
building  I  ever  beheld.  Without  any  magnitude  to  render  it  impofing ;  with- 
out any  extraordinary  magnificence  to  furprize,  it  rivets  attention.  There 
is  a  magic  harmony  in  the  proportions  that  charms  the  eye.  On*  can  fix 
on  no  particular  part  of  pre-eminent  beauty ;  it  is  one  perfedl  whole  of  fymmetry 
and  grace.  What  an  infatuation  in  modern  archite&s,  that  can  overlook  the 
chafte  and  elegant  fimplicity  of  tafte,  manifeft  in  fuch  a  work ;  and  yet  rear  fuch 
piles  of  laboured  foppery  and  heavinefs  as  are  to  be  met  with  in  France.  The 
temple  of  Diana,  as  it  is  called,  and  the  ancient  baths,  with  their  modern  re- 
ftoration,  and  the  promenade,  form  parts  of  the  fame  fcejie*,  and  are  mag- 
nificent decorations  of  the  city.  I  was,  in  relation  to  thejaaths,  in  ill  luck; 
for  the  water  was  all  drawn  ofF,  in  order  to  clean  them  and  the  canals.— 
The  Roman  pavements  are  Angularly  beautiful,  and  in  high  prefervation. 
My  quarters  at  Nifines  were  at  the  Louvre,  a  large,  commodious,  and  ex- 
cellent inn,  the  houfe  was  almoft  as  much  a  fair  from  morning  to  night 
as  Beaucaire  itfelf  could  be.    I  dined  and   fupped  at  the  table  d'hote ;  the 
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cheapnefs  of  thefe  tables  fuits  my  finances,  and  one  fees  fomething  of  the  man- 
ners of  the  people  5  we  fat  down  from  twenty  to  forty  at  every  meal,  moft  mot- 
ley companies  of  French,  Italians,  Spaniards,  and  Germans,  with  a  Greek  and 
Armenian ;  and  I  was  informed,,  that  there  is  hardly  a  nation  in  Europe  or 
Afia,  that  have  not  merchants  at  this  great  fair,  chiefly  for  raw  filk,  of 
which  many  millions  in  value  are  fold  in  four  days :  all  the  other  commodities  of 
jjhe  world  are  to  be  found  there. 

One  circumftance  I  muft  remark  on  this  numerous  table  d'hote,  becaufe  it  has 
ft  ruck  me  repeatedly,  which  is  the  taciturnity  of  the  French,    I  came  to  the 
kingdom  expedting  to  have  my  ears  conftantly  fatigued  with  the  infinite  volu- 
bility and  fpirits  of  the  people,  of  which  fo  many  perfons  have  written,  fitting,  I 
fuppofe,  by  their  Englifh  fire-fides.    At  Montpellier,  though  15  perfons  and  fome 
of  them  ladies  were  prefent,  I  found  it  impoflible  to  make  them  break  their 
inflexible  filence  with   more  than  a   monofyllable,  ail*  the   whole  company 
fat  more  like  an  aflembly  of  tongue-tied  quakers,  than  the  mixed  company  of 
a  people  famous  for  loquacity.    Here  alfo,  at  Nifmes,  with  a  different  party 
at  every  meal  it  is  the  fame ;  not  a  Frenchman  will  open  his  lips.   To-day  at 
dinner,  hopelefs  of  that  nation,  and  fearing  to  lofe  the  ufe  of  an  organ  they  had 
fo  little  inclination  to  employ,   I  fixed  myfelf  by  a  Spaniard,  and  having  been  fo 
lately  in  his  country,  I  found  him  ready  to  converfe,  and  tolerably  communica- 
tive j  but  we  had  more  converfation  than  thirty  other  perfons  maintained  among 
themfelves. 

The  28th,  Early  in  the  morning  to  the  Pont  du  Gard,  through  a  plain  co- 
vered with  vaft  plantations  of  olives  to  the  left,  but  much  wafte  rocky  land. 
At  the  firft  view  of  that  celebrated  aquedudt,  I  was  rather  difappointed,  having 
expe&ed  fomething  of  greater  magnitude ;  but  foon  found  the  error :  I  was,  on 
examining,  it  more  nearly,  convinced  that  it  poffefled  every  quality  that  ought  to 
make  a  flrofrg  impreflion.  If.  is  a  ftupendous  work  \  the  magnitude,  and  the 
maflive  folidity  of  the  architedure,  which  may  probably  endure  two  or  three 
thoufand  years  more,  united  with  the  undoubted  utility  of  the  undertaking,  to  give 
us  a  high  idea  of  the  fpirit  of  exertion  which  executed  it  for  the  fupply  of  a  pro- 
vincial town  :  the  furprize,  however,  may  ceafe,  when  we  confider  the  nations 
enflaved  that  wse^e  the  workmen. — Returning  to  Nifmes,  meet  many  mer-* 
chants  returi^g  fifcm  the  fair ;  each  with  a  child's  drum  tied  to  their  cloak- 
bag  :  my  own  little  girl  was  too  much  in«my  head  not  to  love  them  for  this  mark 
of  attention  to  their  children ; — but  why  a  trum  ? — Have  they  not  had  enough  of 
the  military  in  a  kingdom,  where  they  are  excluded  from  all  the  honours,  re- 
/pedt, and  emolument,  that  can  flow  from  the  fword?— 1  like  Nifmes  much; 
and  if  the  inhabitants  are  at  all  on  a  par  with  the  appearance  of  their  city,  I 
ihould  prefer  it  for  a  refidence  to  moft,  if  not  all  the  towns  I  have  feen  in  France* 
■ ,  '  '  F  2  The 
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The  theatre,  however,  is  a  capital  point,  in  that  Montpellier  is  faid  to  exceed 
it. — 24  miles* 

The  29th.     Pafs  fix  leagues  of  difagreeable  country  to  Sauve.     Vines  and 
olives.     The  chateau  of  Monf.  Sabbatier  ftrikes  in  this  wild  country ;  he  has  in- 
clofed  much  with  dry  walls,  planted  many  mulberries  and  olives,  which  are 
young,  thriving,  and  well  inclofed,  yet  the  foil  is  fo  ftoney,  that  no  earth  is 
vifible;  fome  of  his  walls  are  four  feet  thick,  and  one  of  them  twelve  thick  and- 
five  high,  whence  it  feems,  he  thinks  moving  the  ftones  a  neceflary  improve- 
ment, which  I  much  queftion.     He  has  built  three  or  four  new  farm-houfes ; 
I  fuppofe  he  refides  on  this  eftate  for  improving  it.     I  hope  he  does  not  ferve  ; 
that  no  moon-{hine  purfuit  may  divert  him  from  a  condudt  honourable  to  him- 
felf,  and  beneficial  to  his  country. — Leaving  Sauve,  I  was  much  ftruck  with  a 
large  tradtof  land,  feemingly  nothing  but  huge  rocks;  yet  moil  of  it  inclofed 
and  planted  with  the  *moft  ihduftrious  attention.     Every  man  has  an  olive, 
a  mulberry,  an  almond/  or  a  peach-tree,  and  vines   fcattered  among  them; 
fo   that    the  whole    ground    is  covered  with  the    oddeft   mixture  of  thefe 
plants,  and  bulging  rocks  that  can  be  conceived.     The  inhabitants  of  this  vil- 
lage deferve  encouragment  for  their  induftry  ;  and  if  I  was  a  French  minifter, 
they  fhould  have  it.     They  would  foon  turn  all  the  deferts  around  them  into 
gardens.     Such  a  knot  of  adtive  hulbandmen,  who  turn  their  rocks  into  fcenes 
of  fertility,  becaufe  I  fuppofe  their  own,  would  do  the  fame  by  the  waftes,  if 
animated  by  the  fame  omnipotent  principle.     Dine  at  St.  Hyppolite,  with  eight 
protectant  merchants  returning  home  to  Rouverge,  from  the  fair  of  Beaucaire; 
as  we  parted  at  the  fame  time,  we  travelled  together ;  and  irom  their  converfa- 
tion,  I  learned  fome  circumftances  of  which  I  wanted  to  be  informed ;  they 
told  me  alfo,  that  mulberries  extend  beyond  Vigan,  but  then,  and  efpecially 
about  Milhaud,  almonds  take  their  place,  and  are  in  very  great  quantities. 

My  Rouverge  friends  prefled  me  to  pafs  with  t^m  to  Milhaud  and  Rodez, 
allured  me,  that  the  cheapnefs  of  their  province  was  fo  great,  that  it  would 
tempt  me  to  live  fome  time  amongft  them.  That  I  might  have  a  houfe  at 
Milhaud,  of  four  tolerable  rooms  on  a  floor  fumifhed,  for  12  louis  a-year ;  and 
live  in  the  utmoft  plenty  with  all  my  family,  if  I  would  bring  them  over,  for 
1 00  louis  a-year:  that  there  were  many  families  of  noblefle,  who  fubfifted  on 
50,  and  even  on  25  a-year.  Such  anecdotes  of  cheapnefs  are  only  curious  when 
confidered  in  a  political  light,  as  contributing  on  one  hand  to  the  welfare  of  indi- 
viduals ;  and  on  the  other,  as  contribftting  to  the  profperity,  wealth,  and  power 
of  the  kingdom  ;  if  I  fliould  meet  with  many  fuch  inftances,  and  alfo  with  others 
diredtly  contrary,  it  will  be  neceflary  to  confider  them  more  at  large. — 30  miles,. 
The  30th.  Going  out  of  Gange,  I  was  furprifed  to  find  by  far  the  greatefl: 
exertion  in  irrigation  which  I  had  yet  feen  in  France ;  and  then  pafs  by  fome 
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fteep  mountains,  highly  cultivated  in  terraces.  Much  watering  at  St.  Lau- 
rence. Thefcenery  very  interefting  to  a  farmer.  From  Gange,  to  the  moun- 
tain of  rough  ground  whteh  I  crofTed,  the  ride  has  been  the  moft  interefling 
which  I  have  taken  in  France ;  the  efforts  of  induftry  the  moft  vigorous ;  the 
animation  the  moft  lively.  An  adtivity  has  been  here,  that  has  fwept  away  all  dif- 
ficulties before  it,  and  has  cloathed  the  very  rocks  with  verdure.  It  would  be  a 
difgrace  to  common  fenfe  to  afk  the  caufe  :  the  enjoyment  of  property  mufl  have 
done  it.  Give  a  man  the  fecure  poflefTion  of  a  bleak  rock,  and  he  will  turn  it 
into  a  garden ;  give  him  a  nine  years  leafe  of  a  garden,  and  he  will  convert  it  into  a 
defert.  To  Montadier,  over  a  rough  mountain  covered  with  box  and  lavender; 
it  is  a  beggarly  village,  with  an  auberge  that  made  me  almoft  (hrink.  Some  cut- 
throat figures  were  eating  black  bread,  whofe  vifages  had  fo  much  of  the  gallies 
that  I  thought  I  heard  their  chains  rattle.  I  looked  at  their  legs,  and  could  not 
but  imagine  they  had  no  bufinefs  to  be  free.  There  is  a  fpecies  of  counte- 
nance here  fo  horridly  bad,  that  it  is  impoffible  to  be  miftaken  in  one's  reading, 
I  was  quite  alone,  and  abfolutely  without  arms.  •  Till  this  moment,  I  had  not 
dreamt  of  carrying  piftols  :  I  fhould  now  have  been  better  fatisfijgdf  if  I  had  had 
them.  The  mafter  of  the  auberge,  who  feemed  firft  coufin  to  his  guefts,  pro- 
cured for  me  fome  wretched  bread  with  difficulty,  but  it  was  not  black.— 
No  meat,  no  eggs,  no  legumes,  and  execrable  wine  :  no  corn  for  my  mule ;  no 
hay;  no  ftraw;  no  grafs  :  the  loaf  fortunately  was  large;  I  took  a  piece,  and 
fliced  the  reft  for  my  four-footed  Spanifh  friend,  who  ate  it  thankfully,  but  the 
aubergifte  growled. — Defcend  by  a  winding  and  excellent  road  to  Maudieres, 
where  a  vaft  arch  is  thrown  acrofs  the  torrent.  Pafs  St.  Maurice,  and  crofs  a 
ruined  foreftamongft  fragments  of  trees.  Defcend  three  hours,  by  a  moft  noble 
road  hewn  out  of  the  mountain  fide  to  Lodeve,  a  dirty,  ugly,  ill  built  town, 
with  crooked  clofe  ftreets,  but  populous,  and  very  induftrious. — Here  I  drank 

excellent  light  and  pleafing  white  wine,  at  $f.  a  bottle, 36  miles. 

_The3ift.  Crofs  a  mountain  by  a  miferable  road,  and  reach  Beg  de  Rieux, 
which  (hares  with  CarcafTonne,  the  fabric  of  fondrins,  for  the  Levant  trade.— 
Crofs  much  wafte  to  Beziers. — I  met  to-day  with  an  inftance  of  ignorance  in  a 
well  drafted  French  merchant,  that  furprifed  me.  He  had  plagued  me  with  abun- 
dance of  tirefome  foolifh  queftions,  and  then  afked  for  the  third  or  fourth  time 
what  country  I  was  of.  I  told  him  I  was  a  Chinefe.  How  far  off  is  that  coun- 
try ? — I  replied,  200  leagues.  Deux  cents  lieusl  Diable!  C* eft  un  grand  chetnini 
The  other  day  a  Frenchman  afked  me,  after  telling  him  I  was  an  Englifhman, 
If  we  had  trees  in  England  ?— I  replied,  that  we  had  a  few.  *  Had  we  any  rivers  ? 
—Oh,  none  at  all.  Ab  mafoi  e'eft bien  trifle!  This  incredible  ignorance,  when 
compared  with  the  knowledge  fo  univerfally  difleminated  in  England,  is  to  be 
attributed,  like  every  thing  elie,  to  government.— 40  miles. 

August 
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August  i.  Leave  Beziers,  in  order  to  go  to  Capeftan  by  the  pierced  moun- 
tain. Crofs  the  canal  of  Languedoc  feveral  times;  and  over  many  waftes  to 
Pleraville.  The  Pyrenees  now  full  to  the  left,  and  thsir  roots  but  a  few  leagues 
•ofE  At  CarcafTonne  they  carried  me  to  a  fountain  of  muddy  water,  and  to  a 
;gatcof  the  barracks;  but  I  was  better  pleafed  to  fee  feveral  large  good  houfes 
tof  manufacturers,  that  (hew  wealth.—*- 40  miles. 

The  2d.  Pafs  a  confiderable  convent,  with  a  long  line  of  front,  and  rife  to 
Panjour.— — 16  miles. 

The  3d.  At  Mirepoix  they  are  building  a  mod  magnificent  bridge  of  feven 
ilat  arches,  each  of  64  feet  4pan>  which  will  coft  1,800,000  liv.  (78,7501.);  it 
has  been  12  years  ere&ing,  and  will  be  finiihed  in  two  more.  The  weather  for 
feveral  days  has  been  as  fine  as  poffible,  but  very  hot ;  to-day  the  heat  was  fo 
difagreeable,  that  I  refted  from  twelve  to  three  at  Mirepoix ;  and  found  it  fo 
turning,  that  it  was  an  effort  to  go  half  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  view  the  bridge. 
The  myriads  of  flies  were  ready  to  devour  me,  and  I  could  hardly  fupport  any 
light  in  the  room.  Riding  fatigued  me,  and  I  enquired  for  a  carriage  of  fome 
fort  to  carry  »e,  while  thefe  great  heats  fhould  continue ;  I  had  done  the  fame 
at  CarcafTonne;  but  nothing  like  a  cabriolet  of  any  fort  was  to  be  had.  When 
it  is  recollected  that  that  place  is  one  of  the  moft  confiderable  manufacturing 
towns  in  France,  containing  15,000  people,  and  that  Mirepoix  is  far  from 
being  a  mean  place,  and  yet  not  a  voiture  of  any  kind  to  be  had,  how  will  an 
Englifhman  blefs  himfelf  for  the  univerfal  conveniences  that  are  fpread  through 
his  own  country,  in  which  I  believe  there  is  not  a  town  of  1500  people  in  the 
kingdom  where  poft  chaifes  and  able  horfes  are  not  to  be  had  at  a  moment's 
warning  ?  What  a  contraft !  This  confirms  the  fadl  deducible  from  the  little 
traffic  on  the  roads  even  around  Paris  itfelf.  Circulation  is  ftagnant  in  France.— 
The  heat  was  fo  great  that  I  left  Mirepoix  difordered  with  it :  This  was  by  far 
the  hotteft  day  that  I  ever  felt.  The  hemifphere  feemed  almoft  in  a  flame  with 
burning. rays  that  rendered  it  impoflible  to  turn  ones  eyes  within  many  degrees  of 
the  radiant  orb  that  now  blazed  in  the  heavens. — Crofs  another  fine  new  bridge 
of  three  arches ;  and  come  to  a  woodland,  the  firft  I  have  feen  for  a  great  diftance. 
Many  vines  about  Pamiers,  which  is  fituated  in  a  beautiful  vale,  upon  a  fine 
river.  The  place  itfelf  is  ugly  ftriking,  and  ill  built;  with  an  inn!  Adieu, 
Monf.  Gafcit;  if  fate  fends  me  to  fuch  another  houfe  as  thine — be  it  an  expia- 
tion for  my  fins  ! 28  miles. 

The  4th.  Leaving  Amous,  there  is  the  extraordinary  fpedlacle  of  a  river 
iflfuing  out  of  a  cavern  in  a  mountain  of  rock;  on  crofting  the  hill  you  fee  where 
it  enters  by  another  cavern. — It  pierces  the  mountain.  Moft  countries,  however, 
have  inftances  of  rivers  pafling  under  ground.  At  St.  Geronds  go  to  the  Croix 
Blanche,  the  moft  execrable  receptacle  of  filth,  vermin,  impudence,  and  impo- 
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fition  that  ever  exercifed  the  §&tience,  or  wounded  the  feelings  of  a  traveller. 
A  withered  hag,  the  daemon  of  beaftlinefs,  prefides  there.     I  laid,  not  reft- 
ed,   in  a    chamber  over   a   ftable,   whofe  effluviae  through    the  broken   floor 
were   the  leaft   offenfive    of  the  perfumes   afforded  by  this  hideous  place.— - 
It  could  give  me   nothing   but  two  ftale  eggs,  for  \*hich   I   paid,  exclufive 
of  air  other  charges,  2q/T    Spain  brought  nothing  to  my  eyes  that  equalled 
this  fi&k,  from  which  an  Englifh  hog  would  turn  with  difguft.     But  the  inns 
all  the  way  from  Nifmes  are  wretched,  except  at  Lodeve,  Gange,  Carcaflbnner 
and  Mirepoix.     St.  Geronds  muft  have,  from  its  appearance,  four  or  five  thou- 
land  people.     Pamiers  near  twice  that  number.     What  can  be  the  circulating 
connection   between  fuch  mafles  of  people  and  •fhgr  towns    and    countries,, 
that  can  be  held  together  and  fupported  by  fuch  inns  ?     There  have  been 
writers    who  look  upon   fuch  innervations  as  arifing  merely  from  the  petu- 
lance of  travellers,  but  it  (hews  thdf  extreme  ignorance.     Such  circumftancea 
are  political  data.     We  cannot  demand  all  the  books  of  France  to  be  opened 
in  order  to  explain  the  amount  of  circulation  in  that  kingdom ;  a  pgjijician  muft 
therefore  collett  it  from  fuch  circumftances  as  he  can  afcertain;  and  among 
thefe,  traffic  on  the  great  roads,  and  the  conveiience  of  the  houfes  prepared  for 
the  reception  of  travellers,  tell  us  both  the  number  and  the  condition  of  thofe 
travellers ;  by  which  term  I  chiefly  allude  to  the  natives,  who  move  on  bufinefs 
or  pleafure  from  place  to  place  3  for  jf  A*y  are  not  confiderable  enough  to  caufe 
good  inns,  thofe  who  come  from  a  diftknce  will  not,  which  is  evident  from  the 
bad  accommodations  even  in  the  high  road  from  London  to  Rome.     On  the 
contrary ,*go.tn  England  to  towns  that  contain  1500,  2000,  or  3000  people,  in 
fituations  abfolutely  cut  off  from-  all  dependence,  or  almoft  the  expectation  of 
what  are  properly  called  travellers,  yet  you  will  meet  with  neat  inns,  well 
drefred  and  clean  people  keeping  them,  good  furniture,*  and  a  refreshing  civi- 
lity ;  your  fenfes  may  not  be  gratified,  but  they  will  not  be  offended^  and  if  you: 
demand  a  poft  chaife  and  a  pair  of  horfes,  the  coft  of  which  is  not  lefs  than  80L 
in  fpite  of  a  heavy  tax,  it  will  be  ready  to  carry  you  whither  you  pleafe.     Are 
no  political  conclufions  to  be  drawn  from  this  amazing  contraft  ?    It  proves- 
that  fuch  a  population  in  England  have  connedions  with  other  places  to  the 
amount  of  fupporting.fuch  houfes.    The  friendly  clubs  of  the  inhabitants,  the 
vifits  of  friends  and  relations,  the  parties  of  pleafure,  the  refort  of  farmers,  the 
intercourfe  with  the  capital  and  with  other  towns,  form   the  fupport  of  good 
inns  ;  and  in  a  country  where  they  are  not  to  be  found,  it  is  a  proof  that  there 
is  not  the  fame  quantity  of  motion ;  or  that  it  moves  by  means  of  lefs  wealth,, 
lefs  confumption,  and  lefs  enjoyment.     In  this  journey  through  Languedoc,  I 
have  paired  an  incredible  number  of  fplendid  bridges,  and  many  fuperb  caufe- 
ways.      But  this    only   proves  the  abfurdity  and  oppreffion  of  government.* 
Bridges  that  coft  70  or  8o,ocol.  and  immenfe  caufev/ays  to  connect  towns,  that. 
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have  no  better  inns  than  fuch  as  I  have  defcribed,  appear  to  be  grofif  abfurdi- 
ties.  They  cannot  be  made  for  the  mere  ufe  of  the  inhabitants,  becaufe  one- 
fourth  of  the  expenfe  would  anfwer  the  purpofe  of  real  utility.  They  are 
therefore  objedls  of  public  magnificence,  and  confequently  for  tbe  eye  of  tra- 
vellers* But  what  traveller,  with  his  perfon  furrounded  by  the  beggarly  filth 
of  an  inn,  and  with  all  his  fetafes  offended,  will  not  condemn  fuch  inconfift- 
encies  as  folly,  and  will  not  wifh  for  more  comfort  and  lefs  appearaace  of 
fplendour.— 30  miles. 

.  The  5th.  To  St.  Martory  is  an  almoft  uninterrupted  range  of  well  inclofed 
and  well  cultivated  country. — For  an  hundred  miles  paft,  the  women  generally 
without  (hoes,  even  in  the  1»wns ;  and  in  the  country  many  men  alfo.— The 
heat  yefterday  and  to-day  as  intenfe  as  it  was  before :  there  is  no  bearing  any 
light  in  the  rooms  j  all  muft  be  fhut  clofe,  or  none  are  tolerably  cool :  in 
going  out  of  a  light  room  into  a  dark  one,  though  both  to  the  north,  there  is 
a  very  fenfible  coolnefs ;  and  out  of  a  dark  one  into  a  roofed  balcony,  is  like  go- 
ing into  an  oven.  I  have  been  advifed  every  day  not  to  ftir  till  four  o'clock. 
From  ten  in  the -morning  till  five  in  the  afternoon,  the  heat  makes  allexercife 
moll  uncomfortable ;  and  the  fifes  are  a  curfe  of  Egypt.  Give  me  the  cold  and 
fogs  of  England,  rather  than  fuch  a  heat,  fhould  it  be  lafting.  The  natives,  how- 
ever, affert,  that  this  intenfity  has  now  continued  as  long  as  it  commonly  does, 
namely,  four  or  five  days ;  and  that  theffleffift  part  even  of  the  hotteft  months  is 
much  cooler  than  the  weather  is  at  prefect. — In  250  miles  diftant,  I  have  met  on 
the  road  twp  cabriolets  only,  and  three  miferable  things  like  old  Englifh  one- 
horfe  chaifes ;  not  one  gentleman ;  though  many  merchants,  as  th$y  cfll  them- 
felves,  each  with  twp  or  three  cloak-bags  behind  him :— a  paucity  of  travellers 
that  is  amazing. 08  miles. 

The  6th^  To  Bagnere  de  Luchon,  rejoining  my  friend*,  and  not  difpleafe#to 
have  a  littlfffreft  in  the  cool  mountains,  after  fo  burning  a  ride. — —28  miles. 

The  ioth«  Finding  our  party  not  yet  ready  to  fet  out  on  their  return  to  Paris, 
I  determined  to  make  ufe  of  the  time  there  was  yet  to  fpare,  ten  or  eleven  days, 
in  a  tour  to  Bagnere  de  Bigorre,  to  Bayonne,  and  to  meet  them  on  the  way  to 
Bourdeaux,  at  Auch.  This  being  fettled,  I  mounted  my  Engliih  mare,  and  took 
my  laft  leav?  of  Luchon. 28  miles. 

The  1 1  th.  tPafs  aconvent  of  Bernardine  monks,  who  have  a  revenue  of  30,oooliv» 
It  is  fituatedinavale,  wateredby  a  charming  chryflal  ftream,andfome  hills,  cover- 
ed with  oak,  fhelter  it  behind. — Arrive  at  Bagnere,  which  contains  little  worthy 
of  notice,  but  it  is  much  frequented  by  company  on  account  of  its  waters.  To 
the  valley  of  Campan,  of  which  I  had  heard  great  things,  and  which  yet  much 
furpaffed  my  expectation.  It  is  quite  different  from  all  the  other  vales  I  have 
ieenin  the  Pyrenees  or  in  Catalonia.    The  features  and  the  arrangement  novel. 
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In  general  the  richly  cultivated  flopes  of  thofe  mountains  are  thickly  inclofed ; 
this,  on  the  contrary,  is  open.    The  vale  itfelf  is  a  flat  range  of  cultivation  and 
watered  meadow,  fpread  thickly  with  villages  and  fcattered  houfes.    The  eaftern 
boundary  is  a  rough,  fteep,  and  rocky  mountain,  and  affords  pafturage  to  goats 
and  fheep  ;   a  contraft  to  the  weftern,  which  forms  the  Angular  feature  of 
the  fcene.     It  is  one  noble  fheetofcorn  and  grafs  uninclofed,  and  interfered 
only  by  lines  that  mark  the  divifion  of  properties,  or  the  channels  that  conduit 
water  from  the  higher  regions  for  irrigating  the  lower  ones ;  the  whole  hang- 
ing is  one  matchlefs  flope  of  the  richeft  and  moft  luxuriant  vegetation.     Here 
and  there  are  fcattered  fome  fmall  mafles  of  wood,  which  chance  has  grouped 
with  wonderful  happinefs  for  giving  variety  to  the  fcene.     The  feafon  of  the 
year,  by  mixing  the  rich  yellow  of  ripe  corn,  with 'the  green  of  the  watered  mea- 
dows, added  greatly  to  the  colouring  of  the  landfcape,  which  is  upon  the  whole 
the  moft  exquifite  for  form  and  colokr  that  my  eye  has  ever  been  regaled  with. — 
Take  the  road  to  Lourde,   where  is  a  caftle  on  a  rock,  garrifoned  for  the  mere 
purpofe  of  keeping  ftate  prifoners,  fent  hither  by  lettres  de  cachet*     Seven  or 
eight  are-  known  to  be  here  at  prefent;  thirty  have  been  here  at  a  time;  and 
many  for  life — torn  by  the  relent lefs  hand  of  jealous  tyranny  from  the  bofoni 
of  domeftic  comfort ;   from  wives,  children,  friends,  and  hurried  for  crimes 
unknown  to  themfelves — more  probably  for  virtues— to  languifh  in  this  de- 
tefted  abode  of  mifery— -and  die  of  defpair.     Oh,  liberty !  liberty !— -and  yet 
this  is  the  mildeft  government  of  any  confiderable  country  in  Europe,  our  own 
excepted.     The  difpenfations  of  providence  feem  to  have  permitted  the  human 
race  to  exift  only  as  the  prey  of  tyrants,  as  it  has  made  pigeons  for  the  prey  of 

hawks, 35  miles. 

The  1 2th.  Pau  is  a  considerable  town,  that  has  a  parliament  and  a  linen  ma- 
nufacture j  but  it  is  more  famous  for  being  the  birth-place  of  Henry  IV. 
I  viewed  the  caftle,  and  was  fhewn,  as  all  travellers  are,  the  room  in  which 
that  amiable  prince  was  born,  and  the  cradle,  the  fhell  of  a  tortoife,  in  which 
he  was  nurfed.  What  an  effedt  on  pofterity  have  great  and  diftinguiftied  ta- 
lents !  This  is  a  confiderable  town,  but  I  queftion  whether  any  thing  would 
ever  carry  a  ftranger  to  it  but  its  poflefling  the  cradle  of  a  favourite  character. 

Take  the  road  to  Moneng,  and  come  prefently  to  a  fcene  which  was  fo 
new  to  me  in  France,  that  I  could  hardly  believe  my  own  eyes.  A  fucceflion 
of  many  well  built,  tight,  and  comfortable  farming  cottages,  built  of 
ftone,  and  covered  with  tiles  $  each  having  its  little  garden,  inclofed  by 
dipt  thorn  hedges,  with  plenty  of  peach  and  other  fruit-trees,  fome  fine 
oaks  fcattered  in  the  hedges,  and  young  trees  nurfed  up  with  fo  much 
care,  that  nothing  but  the  foftering  attention  of  the  owner  could  efFedfc  any 
thing  like  it.    To  every  houfe  belongs  a  farm,  p«rfe&ly  well  inclofed,  witji 
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grafs  borders  mown  and  neatly  kept  around  the  corn  fields,  with  gates  to  pais 
from  one  inclofuiy  to  another.  The  men  are  all  drefled  with  red  caps,  like  the 
highlanders  of  Scotland.  There  are  fome  parts  of  England  (where  fmall  yeo- 
men ftill  remain)  that  refemble  this  country  of  Bearne ;  but  we  have  very  little 
that  is  equal  to  what  I  fyave  feen  in  this  ride  of  twelve  miles  from  Pau  to  Mon- 
eng.  It  is  all  in  the  hands  of  little  proprietors,  without  the  farms  being  fo 
fmall  as  to  occafion  a  vicious  and  miferable  population.  An  air  of  neatnefs, 
warmth,  and  comfort  breathes  over  the  whole.  It  is  vifible  in  their  new 
built  houfes  and  ftables;  in  their  little  gardens;  in  their  hedges;  in  the 
courts  before  their  doors  ;  even  in  the  coops  for  their  poultry,  and  the  fties  for 
their  hogs.  A  peafant  does  not  think  of  rendering  his  pig  comfortable,  if  his 
own  happinefs  hangs  by  the  thread  of  a  nine  years  leafe.  We  are  now  in  Bearne, 
within  a  few  miles  of  the  cradle  of  Henry  IV.  Do  they  inherit  thefe  bleflings 
from  that  good  prince  ?  The  benignant  genius  of  that  good  monarch,  feertis  to 
reign  ftill  over  the  country ;  each  peafant  has  tie  fowl  in  the  pot.— 34  miles. 
.  The  13th.  The  agreeable  fcenc  of  yefterday  continues;  many  fmall  pro- 
perties; and  every  appearance  of  rural  happinefs.  Navareen  is  a  fmall  walled 
and  fortified  town,  confifting  of  three  principal  ftreets,  which  crofs  at  right 
angles,  with  a  fmall  fquare.  From  the  ramparts  there  is  the  view  of  a  fine 
country.  The  linen  fabric  fpreads  through  it.  To  St.  Palais  the  country 
is  moftly  inclofed,  and  much  of  it  with  thorn-hedges,  admirably  trained,  and 

.  kept  neatly  clipped.— —25  miles. 

The  14th.  Left  St.  Palais,  and  took  a  guide  to  condudt  me  four  leagues  to 
Anfpan.  Fair  day,  and  the  place  crouded  with  farmers  ;  I  faw  the  foup  prepared 
for  what  we  fliould  call  the  farmer's  ordinary.  There  was  a  mountain  of  fliced 
bread,  the  colour  of  which  was  not  inviting ;  ample  provifion  of  cabbage,  greafe, 
and  water,  and  about  as  much  meat  for  fome  fcores  of  people,  as  half  a  dozen 
Englifli  farmers  would  have  eaten,  and  grumbled  at  their  hoft  for  fhort  com- 

.  mons.-^—  26  miles. 

The  15th.  Bayonne  i$  by  much  the  prettieft  town  I  have  feen  in  France;  the 
houfes  are  not  only  Well  built  of  ftone,  but  the  ftreets  are  wide,  and 
there  are  many  openings  which,  though  not  regular  fquares,  have  a  good 
effect.  The  river  is  broad,  and  many  of  the  houfes  being  fronted  to  it,  the 
view  of  them  from  the  bridge  is'  fine.  The  promenade  is  charming;  it 
has  many  rows  of  trees,  wHofe  heads  join  and  form  a  ihade  delicious  in  this 
hot  climate.  In  the  evening,  it  was  thronged  with  well  drefled  people  of  both 
fexes:  and  the  women,  through  all  the  country,  are  the  handfomeft  I  have  feen 
in  France.  In  coming  hither  from  Pau,  I  faw  what  is  very  rare  in  that  king- 
dom, clean  and  pretty  country  girls;  iii  moft  of  the  provinces,  hard  labour  de- 
flroys  both  perfon  and  complexion.    The  bloom  of  health  on  the  cheeks  of  a 
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well  drefled  country  girl  is  not  the  worft  feature  in  any  landfcape,  I  hired  a 
chaloup  for  viewing  the  embankment  at  the  mouth  of  the  river*  By  the  water 
fpreading  itfelf  too  much,  the  harbour-  was  injured ;  and  government,  to  contract 
it,  has  built  a  wall  on  the  north  bank  a  mile  long,  andf  another  on  the  fouth 
fhore  of  half  the  length.  It  is  from  ten  to  twenty  feet  wide,  and  about  twelve 
high,  from  the  top  of  the  bafe  of  rough  ftone,  which  extends  twelve  or  fifteen 
feet  more.  Towards  the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  it  is  twenty  feet  wide,  and  the 
ftones  on  both  fides  crampUtogether  with  irons.  They  are  now  driving  piles  of 
pine  16  feet  deep,  for  the  foundation*  It  is,  on  the  whole,  a  work  of  great  ex- 
pence,  magnificence  and  utility. 

The  16th.  To  Dax  is  not  the  beft  way  to  Auch,  but  I  had  a  mind  to  fee  the 
famous  wafte  called  Les  Lundes  de  Bourdeaux,  of  which  I  had  long  heard  and 
read  fo  much.  I  was  informed,  that  by  this  route,  I  fhould  pafs  through  more 
than  twelve  leagues  of  them.  They  reach  almoft  to  the  gates  of  Bayonne ;  but 
broken  by  cultivated  fpots  for  a  league  or  two.  Thefe  landes  are  fandy  tradls 
covered  with  pine  trees,  cut  regularly  for  refin.  Hiftorians  report,  that  when 
the  moors  were  expelled  from '  Spain,  they  applied  to  the  court  of  France  for 
leave  to  fettle  on  and  cultivate  thefe  landes ;  and  that  the  court  was  much  con- 
demned for  refufing  them.  It  feems  to  have  been  taken  for  granted,  that  they 
could  not  be  peopled  with  French ;  and  therefore  ought  rather  to  be  given  to 
Moors,  than  to  be  left  wafte. — At  Dax,  there  is  a  remarkably  hot  fpring  in  the 
middle  of  the  town.  It  is  a  very  fine  one,  bubbling  powerfully  out  of  the 
ground  in  a  large  bafon,  walled  in;  it  is  boiling  hot ;  it  taftes  like  common  water, 
and  I  was  told  that  it  was  not  impregnated  with  any 'mineral.  The  only  ufe  to 
which  it  is  applied  is  for  wafhing  linen.  It  is  at  all  feafons  of  the  fame  heat, 
and  in  the  fame  quantity.  —27  miles. 

The  27th.  Pafs  a  diflridt  of  fand  as  white  as  fnow,  and  fo  loofe  as  to  blow  $  ytt 
has  oaks  two  feet  in  diameter,  by  reafon  of  a  bottom  of  white  adhefive  earth  like 
marl.  Pafs  three  rivers,  the  waters  of  which  might  be  applied  in  irrigation,  yet 
no  ufe  n>ade  of  them.  The  duke  de  Bouillon  has  vaft  poffeflions  in  thefe  lands. 
A  Grand  Seigneur  will  at  any  time,  and  in  any  country,  explain  the  reafon  of 

improveable  land  being  left  wafte. 29  miles. 

The  1 8th.  As  dearnefs  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  general  feature  of  all 
money  exchanges  in  France,  it  is  but  candid  to  note  inftances  to  the  contrary. 
At  Aire,  they  gave  me,  at  the  Croix  d'Or,  foup,  eels,  fweet  bread,  and 
green-peas,  a  pigeon,  a  chicken,  and  veal-cutlets,  with  a  deffert  of  bifcuits, 
peaches,  nedtarines,  plumbs,  and  a  glafs  of  liqueur,  with  a  bottle  of 'good 
wine,  all  for  40/  (aod.)  oats  for  my  mare  20/  and  hay  10/  At  the  fame  price 
at  St.  Severe,  I  had  a  fupper  laft  night  not  inferior  to  it.  Every  thing  at  Aire 
fcemed  good  and  clean  j  and  what  is  very  uncommon,  I  had  a  parlour  to  eat  my 
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dinner  in,  and  was  attended  by  a  neat  well  drefled  girl.  The  lafl:  two  hours  to 
Aire  it  rained  fo  violently,  that  my  filk  furtout  was  an  infufficient  defence ;  and 
the  old  landlady  was  in  no  hafte  to  give  me  fire  enough  to  be  dried.  As  to 
fupper,  I  had  the  idea  of  my  dinner.— —35  miles. 

The  19th.  Pafs  Beek,  which  feems  a  flourifhing  little  place,  if  we  may 
judge  by  the  building  of  new  houfes.  The  Clef  d'Or  is  a  large,  new,  and 
good  inn. 

In  the  the  270  miles,  from  Bagnere  de  Luchon  to  Auch,  a  general  obfervation 
I  may  make  is,  that  the  whole,  with  very  few  exceptions,  is  inclofed ;  and  that 
the  farm-hoiifes  are  every  where  fcattered,  inftead  of  being,  as  in  fo  many  parts 
of  France  colle&ed  in  towns.  I  have  feen  fcarcely  any  gentlemen's  country- 
feats  that  feem  at  all  modern ;  and,  in  general,  they  are  thin  to  a  furprifing  de- 
gree. I  have  not  met  with  one  country  equipage,  nor  any  thing  like  a  gentle- 
man riding  to  fee  a  neighbour.  Scarcely  a  gentleman  at  all.  At  Auch,  met 
by  appointment  my  friends,  on  their  return  to  Paris.  The  town  is  almoft  with- 
out manufactures  or  commerce,  and  is  fupported  chiefly  by  the  rents  of  the 
country.  But  they  have  many  of  the  noblefle  in  the  province,  too  poor  to  live 
here  j  fome  indeed  fo  poor,  that  they  plough  their  own  fields  -,  and  thefe 
may  poflibly  be  much  more  eftimable  members  of  fociety,  than  the  fools  and 
knaves  that  laugh  at  them.— — 31  miles. 

The  20th.  Pafs  Fleuran,  which  contains  many  good  houfes,  and  go  through 
a  populous  country  to  La  Tour,  a  biflioprick,  the  diocefan  of  which  we  left  at 
Bagnere  de  Luchon.  The  fituation  is  beautiful  on  the  point  of  a  ridge  of  hills. 
■       20  miles. 

The  22d.  By  Leyrac,  through  a  fine  country,  to  the  Garonne,  which  we 
crofs  by  a  ferry.  This  river  is  here  a  quarter  of  a  mile  broad,  with  every  appear- 
ance of  commerce.  A  large  barge  pafled  loaded  with  cages  of  poultry;  of 
fuch  confequence  throughout  the  extent  of  this  navigation  is  the  confumption 
of  the  great  city  of  Bourdeaux.  The  rich  vale  continues  to  Agen,  and  is  very 
highly  cultivated ;  but  has  not  the  beauty  of  the  environs  of  La  Tour.  If  new 
buildings  are  a  criterion  of  the  flourifhing  ftate  of  a  place,  Agen  profpers.  The 
bifhop  has  raifed  a  magnificent  palace,  the  centre  of  which  is  in  good  tafte  y  but 
the  junction  with  the  wings  not  equally  happy.        23  miles. 

The  23d.  Pafs  a  rich  and  highly  cultivated  vale  to  Aguillon  ;  much  hemp, 
and  every  woman  in  the  country  employed  on  it.  Many  neat  well  built  farm- 
houfes  on  fmall  properties,  and  all  the  country  very  populous.  View  the  chateau 
of  the  Due  d' Aguillon,  which,  being  in  the  town,  is  badly  fituated,  according  to 
all  rural  ideas ;  but  a  town  is  ever  an  accompanyment  of  a  chateau  in  France,  as 
it  was  formerly  in  moft  parts  of  Europe  ;  it  feems  to  have  refulted  from  a  feudal 
arrangement,  that  the  Grand  Seigneur  might  keep  his  Haves  the  nearer  to  his 
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call,  as  a  man  builds  his  ftables  near  his  houfe.  This  edifice  is  a  confiderable 
one,  built  by  the  prefent  Duke  j  begun  about  twenty  years  ago,  when  he  was 
exiled  here  during  eight  years.  And,  thanks  to  that  banifhment,  the  building 
went  on  nobly ;  the  body  of  the  houfe  done,  and  the  detached  wings  almoft 
finished.  But  as  loon  as  the  fentence  was  reverfed,  the  duke  went  to  Paris, 
and  has  not  been  here  fince,  confequently  all  now  (lands  ftill.  It  is  thus  that 
banifhment  alone  will  force  the  French  nobility  to  execute  what  the  Englifh  do 
for  pleafure — refide  upon  and  adorn  their  eftates.  There  is  one  magnificent  cir- 
cumftarice,  namely,  an  elegant  and  fpacious  theatre;  it  fills  one  of  the  wings. 
The  orcheftra  is  for  twenty-four  muficians,  the  number  kept,  fed,  and  paid,  by 
the  duke  when  here.  This  elegant  and  agreeable  luxury,  which  falls  within  the 
compafs  of  a  very  large  fortune  is  known  in  'every  country  in  Europe  except 
England  :  the  poffeflbrs  of  great  eftates  here  preferring  horfes  and  dogs  very 

much  before  any  entertainment  a  theatre  can  yield.    To  Tonnance. 25  miles. 

The  24th.  Many  new  and  good  country  feats  of  gentlemen,  well  built,  and. 
fet  off  with  gardens,  plantations,  &c.  Thefe  are  the  effects  of  the  wealth  of 
Bourdeaux.  Thefe  people,  like  other  Frenchmen,  eat  little  meat ;  in  the 
town  of  Leyrac  five  oxen  only  are  killed  in  a  year ;  whereas  an  Englifh  town 
with  the  fame  population  would  confume  two  or  three  oxen  a  week.  A  noble: 
'  view  towards  Bourdeaux  for  many  leagues,  the  river  appearing  in  four  or  five 
places.     Reach  Langon,  and  drink  of  its  excellent  white  wine..— —32  miles* 

The  25th.  Pafs  through  Barfac,  famous  alfo  for  its  wines:  They  are  now- 
ploughing  with  oxen  between  the  rows  of  the  vines,  the  operation  which  gave 
Tull  the  idea  of  horfe-hoeing  corn.  Great  population,  and  country  feats  all 
the  way.     At  Caftres  the  country  changes  to  an  uninterefting  flat.  -  Arrive  at: 

Bourdeaux,  through  a  continued  village. 30  miles. 

The  26th.     Much  as  I  had  read  and  heard  of  the  commerce,  wealth,   and 
magnificence  of  this  city,  they  greatly  furpaffed  my  expectations.     Paris  did  not. 
anfwer  at  all,   for  it  is  not   to  be  compared  to  London ;  but  we  muft    not 
name  Liverpool  in    competition    with  Bourdeaux.      The   grand  feature  here*, 
of  which  I  had  heard  moft,  anfwers  the  leaft ;  I  mean  the  quay,  which  is  re- 
fpedtable  only  for  length,  and   its   quantity  of  bufinefs,    neither  of  which,  to' 
the  eye  of  a  ftranger,  is  of  much  confequence,  if  devoid  of  beauty.     The  row 
of   houfes   is    regular,    but    without  either  magnificence    or    beauty*      It   is 
a   dirty,    Hoping,    muddy  fhore;    parts  without  pavement,    incumbered   with 
filth  and  ftones  ;  barges  lie  here  for  loading  and  unloading  the  fhips,.  which 
cannot  approach  to  what  fliould  be  a  quay.     Here  is  all  the  dirt  ?md  difagree- 
able  circumftances  of  trade,   without  the  order,  arrangement,  and  magnificence* 
of  a  quay.     Barcelona  is  unique  in  this  refpeft.     When  I  prefumed  to  find  fault 
with  the  buildings  on  the  river,  it  mufl  not  be  fuppofed.  that  I  include  the 
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-whole  j  the  crefcent  which  is  in  the  fame  line  is  better.  The  place  royale,  with 
the  ftatue  of  Lewis  XV.  in  the  middle,  is  a  fine  opening,  and  the  buildings 
which  form  it  regular  and  handfome.  But  the  quarter  of  the  chapeau  rouge 
is  truly  magnificent,  confiding  of  noble  houfes,  built,  like  the  reft  of  the  city, 
of  white  hewn  ftone.  It  joins  the  chateau  trompette,  which  occupies  near  half 
a  mile  of  the  fhore.  This  fort  is  bought  of  the  king,  by  a  company  of  fpecu- 
lators,  who  are  now  pulling  it  down  with  an  intention  of  building  a  fine 
fquare  and  many  new  flreets,  to  the  amount  of  1800  houfes.,  I  have  feen  a 
<lefign  of  the  fquare  and  the  flreets,  and  it  would,  if  executed,  be  one  of  the 
moft  fplendid  additions  to  a  city  that  is  to  *be  feen  in  Europe.  This  great  work 
ftands  ftill  at  prefent  through  a  fear  of  refumptions.  The  theatre,  built  about 
ten  or  twelve  years  ago,  is  by  far  the  moft  magnificent  in  France.  I  have  feen 
nothing  that  approaches  it..  The  building  is  infulated;  and  fills  up  a  fpace  of 
306  feet  by  165,  one  end  being  the  principal  front,  containing  a  portico  the 
whole  length  of  it,  of  twelve  very  large  Corinthian  columns.  The  entrance  from 
this  portico  is  by  a  noble  veftibule,  which  leads  not  only  to  the  different  parts  of 
the  theatre,  but  alfo  to  an  elegant  oval  concert-room  and  faloons  for  walking 
and  refrefhments.  The  theatrp  itfelf  is  of  a  vaft  fize ;  in  fhape  the  fegmentof 
an  oval.  The  eftabliflimentof  a&ors,  adfcrefles,  fingers,  dancers,  orcheftra,  &c. 
fpeak  the  wealth  and  luxury  of  the  place.  1  have  been  afftired,  that  from  thirty 
to  fifty  louis  a  night  have  been  paid  to  a  favourite  adlrefs  from  Paris.  Larrive, 
the  firft  tragic  adtor  of  that  capital,  is  now  here,  at  500  liv.  (21I.  12s.  6d.)  a 
night,  with  two  benefits.  Dauberval,  the  dancer,  and  his  wife  (the  Madamoi- 
felle  Theodore  of  London)  are  retained  as  principal  ballet-mafter  and  firft 
female  dancer,  at  a  falary  of  28,000  liv.  (1225I.)  Pieces  are  performed  every 
night,  Sundays  not  excepted,  as  every  where  in  France.  The  mode  of  living 
that  takes  place  here  among  merchants  is  highly  luxurious.  Their  houfes  and 
eftablifhments  are  on  expenfive  fcales.  Great  entertainments,  and  many  ferved 
on  plate :  high  play  is.  a  much  worfe  thing ;— and  the  fcandalous  chronicle  fpeaks 
of  merchants  keeping  the  dancing  and  finging  girls  of  the  theatre  at  falafies 
which  ought  to  import  no  good  to  their  credit.  This  theatre,  which  does  fo 
much  honour  to  the  pleafures  of  Bourdeaux,  was  raifed  at  the  expence  of  the 
town,  and  coft  270,0001.  The  new  tide  corn  mill,  erefted  by  a  company,  is 
very  well  worth  viewing.  A  large  canal  is  dug  and  formed  in  mafonry  of 
hewn  ftone,  the  walls  four  feet  thick,  leading  under  the  building  for  the  tide 
coming  in,  Xo  turn  the  water  wheels.  It  is  then  conducted  in  other  equally 
Veil  formed  canals  to  a  refervoir;  and  when  the  tide  returns  it  gives  motion  to 
the  wheels  again.  Three  of  thefe  canals  pafs*'  under  the  building  for  contain- 
ing 24  pairs  of  ftones.  Every  part  of  the  work  is  on  a  fcale  of  folidlty  and 
duration,  admirably  executed.     The  eftimate-.of  the  expence  is  8,oco,poo  liv. 
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(350*000 1.)  5  but  I  know  not  how  to  credit  fuch  a  fum.  How  far  the  eredion  of  * 
fteam  engines  to  do  the  fame  bufinefs  would  have  been  found  a  cheaper  method, 
I  (hall  not  enquire  •  but  I  fhould  apprehend  that  the  common  water  mills,  on  the 
Garonne,  which  ftart  without  fuch  enormous  expences  for  their  power,  muft  in 
the  common  courfe  of  common  events  ruin  this*  company.  The  new  houfes 
that  are  building  in  all  quarters  of  the  town,  mark,  too  clearly  to  be  mifunder- 
ftood,  the  profperity  of  the  place.  The  fkifts  are  every  where  compofed  of  new 
ftreets ;  with  ftill  newer  ones  marked  out,  and  partly  built.  Theie  houfes  are 
in  general  fmall,  or  on  a  middling  fcale,  for  inferior  tradefmen.  They  are  alt 
of  white  ftone,  and  add,  as  they  are.  finished,  much  to  the  beauty  of  the  city.. 
I  enquired  into  the  date  of  thefe  new  ftreets,  and  found  that  four  or  five  years 
were  in  general  the  period:  that  is  to  fay,  fince  the  peace;  and  from  the  colour 
of  the  ftone  of  thofe  ftreets  next  in  age,  it  is  plain  that  the  fpirit  of  building 
was  at  a  ftop  during  the  war.  Since  the  peace  they  have  gone  on  with  great 
a&ivity.  What  a  fatire  on  the  government  of  the  two  kingdoms,  to  permit 
in  one  the  prejudices  of  manufacturers  and  merchants,  and  in  the  other  the 
infidious  policy  of  an  ambitious  court,  to  hurry  the  two  nations  forever  into 
wars  that  check -all  bepefi  rial  works,  and  fpread  ruin  where  private  exertion 
was  bufied  in  deeds  of  profperity.  The  rent. of  houfes  and  lodgings  rifes  every 
day,  as  it  has  done  fince  the  peace  confiderably,  at  the  fame  time  that  fo  many 
new  houfes  have  been  and  are  ere&ing,  unites  with  the  advance  in  the  prices  of 
every  thing :  they  complain  that  the  expences  of  living  have  rifen  in  ten  years 
full  30  per  cent.— There  can  hardly  be  a  clearer  proof  of  an  advance  in  pro- 
fperity. 

^  The  commercial  treaty  with  England  being  a  fubjeft  too  interefting  not  to  have 
demanded  attention,  we  made  the  neceffary  enquiries.— Here  it  is  confidered 
in  a  very  different  light  from  Abbeville  and  Rouen  :  at  Bourdeaux  they  think  it 
a  wife  meafure,  that  tends  equally  to  the  benefit  of  both  countries.  This  is  not 
the  place  for  being  more  particular  on  the  trade  of  this  town. 

We  went  twice  to  fee  Larrive  do  his  two  capital  parts  of  the  Black 
Prince  in  Monf.  du  Belloy's  Piere'  le  Cruel,  and  Philodlete,  which  gave  me 
a  very  high  idea  of  the  French  theatre.  The  inns  at  this  city  are  ex- 
cellent ;  the  hotel  d' Angleterre  and  the  Prince  of  AftuHas ;  at  the  latter  we 
found  every  accommodation  to  be  wiftied,  but  with  an  inconfiftence  that  can- 
not be  too  much  condemned  :  we  had  very  elegant  apartments,  and  were  ferved 
on  plate,  yet  the  neceffary-houfe  the  fame  temple  of  abomination  that  is  to  he 
met  in  a  dirty  village.         -  '4 

The  28th.  Leave  Bourdeaux  ;-crofs  the  river  by  a  ferry,  which  employs 
twenty-nine  men  and  fifteen  boats,  and  lets  at  18,000 liv.  (787L)  a  year.  The 
view  of  the  Garonne  is  very  fine,  appearing  to  the  eye  twice  as  broad  as  the 
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Thames  at  London ;  and  the  number  of  large  fhips  lying  in  it,  makes  it,  I  (up- 
pofe,  the  richefl  water  view  that  France  has  to  boaft.  From  hence  to  the  Dor- 
donne,  a  noble  river,  though  much  inferior  to  the  Garonne,  which  we  crofs  by 
.another  ferry  that  lets  at  6000  liv.     Reach  Cavignac— — 20  miles. 

The  29th.     To  Barbefieux,  lituated  in  a  beautiful  country,  finely  diversified 
tand  wooded ;  the  marquifate  of  which,  with  the  chateau,  belongs  to  the  duke 
de  la  Rochefoucauld,  whom  we  met  here  5  he  inherits  this  eftate  from  the  fa- 
mous Louvois,  the  minifter   of  Louis  XIV.      In  this  thirty-feven  miles  of 
country,  lying  between  the  great  rivers  Garonne,  Dordonne,  and  Charente,  and 
confequently  in  one  of  the  beft  parts  of  France  for  markets,  the  quantity  of 
wafte  land  is  furprifing ;  it  is  the  predominant  feature  the  whole  way.    Much 
of  thefe  waftes  belonged  to  the  prince  de  Soubife,  who  would  not  fell  any  part 
©f  them.    Thus  it  is  whenever  you  ftumble  on  a  Grand  Seigneur,  even  one  that 
was  worth  millions,  you  are  fure  to  find  his  property  defert.     The  duke  of 
Bouillon's  and  this  prince's  are  two  of  the  greateft  properties  in  France ;  and 
all  the  figns  I  have  yet  feen  of  their  greatnefs,  are  waftes,  landes,  defcrts,  fern, 
Kng. — Go  to  their  refidence,  wherever  it  may  be,  and  you  would  probably 
iind  them  in  the  midft  of  a  foreft,  very  well  peopled  with  deer,  wild  boars,  and 
wolves.     Oh  !  if  I  was  the  legiflator  of  France  for  a  day,  I  would  make  fuch 
great  lords  fkip  again  *.     We  fupped  with  the  duke  de  la  Rochefoucauld  j  the 
provincial  aflembly  of  Saintonge  is  foon  to  meet,  and  this  nobleman,  being 
the  prefident,  is  waiting  for  their  affembling. 

The  30th.  Through  a  chalk  country,  well  wooded,  though  without  inclo- 
fures  to  Angouleme ;  the  approach  to  that  town  is  fine ;  the  country  around  be- 
ing beautiful  with  the  fine  river  Charente,  here  navigable,  flowing  through  it, 
the  effedt  ftriking. 25  miles. 

The  31ft.  Quitting  Angouleme,  pafs  through  a  country  almoft  covered  with 
vines,  and  acrofs  a  noble  wood  belonging  to  the  duchefs  d'Anville,  mother  of 
the  duk6  de  la  Rochefoucauld,  to  Verteul,  a  chateau  of  the  fame  Lady,  built 
in  H59>  where  we  found  every  thing  that  travellers  could  wifh  in  a  hofpitable 
.manfion.  The  Emperor  Charles  V.  was  entertained  here  by  Anne  de  Polignac, 
widow  of  Francis  II.  count  de  la  Rochefoucauld,  and  that  prince,  laid  aloud, 
n' avoir  jamais  tte  en  maifon  qui  fentit  mieux  fa  grande  vertu  honnetete  &  fiig- 
neurie  que  celle  la. — It  is  excellently  kept;  in  thorough  repair,  fully  furniflied,  and 
all  in  order,  which  merits  praife,  confidcring  that  the  family  rarely  are  here  for 
more  than  a  few  days  in  a  year,  having  many  other  and  more  confiderable  feats 
in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom.     If  this  juft  attention  to  the  interests  of  pofte- 

*  I  can  aflure  the  reader  that  thefe  fentiments .  were  thofe  of  the  moment ;  the  events  that  have 
taken  place  almoft  induced  me  to  ftrike  many  fuch  paffages  out,  but  it  is  fairer  to  all  parties  to  leave 
fhem. 
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rity  was  more  general,  we  fliould  not  fee  the  melancholy  fpeftacle  of  ruined 
chateaus  in  fo  many  parts  of  France,  In  the  gallery  is  a  range  of  portraits  from 
the  tenth  century  ;  by  one  of  which  it  appears,  that  this  eftate  came  by  a  Made- 
moifelle  la  Rochefoucauld,  in  1470.  The  park,  woods,  and  river  Charente  here 
are  fine  :  the  laft  abounds  greatly  in  carp,  tench,  and  perch.  It  is  at  any  time 
eafy  to  get  from  50  to  100  brace  of  fifh  that  weigh  from  three  to  10  lb.  each  : 
we  had  a  brace  of  carp  for  fupper,  the  fweeteft,  without  exception,  I  ever  tail- 
ed .  If  I  pitched  my  tent  in  France,  I  (hould  choofe  it  to  be  by  a  river  that  gave 
fuch  fi(h.  Nothing  provokes  one  fo  in  a  country  refidence  asaiake,  a  river,  or 
the  fea  within  view  of  the  windows,  and  a  dinner  every  day  without  fifh,  which 
is  fo  common  in  England. 27  miles. 

September  ift.  Pafs  Caudec,  RufFec,  Maifons-Blanches,  and  Chaunay. 
At  the  firft  of  thefe  places,  view  a  very  fine  flour-mill  built  by  the  late  count 
de  Broglio,  brother  of  the  marechal  de  Broglio,  ohe  of  the  ableft  and  moft  ac- 
tive officers  in  the  French  fervice.  In  his  private  capacity,  his  undertakings 
were  of  a  national  kind  ;  this  mill,  an  iron  forge,  and  the  projedt  of  a  naviga- 
tion, proved,  that  he  had  a  difpofition  for  every  exertion  that  could,  according 
to  the  prevalent  ideas  of  the  times,  benefit  his  country;  that  is  to  fay,  in  every 
way  except  the  one  in  which  it  would  have  been  efFe&iye — practical  agriculture. 
This  day's  journey  has  been,  with  fome  exceptions,  through  a  poor,  dull,  and 
difagreeable  country.— —35  miles. 

The  2d.  Poitou,  from  what  I  fee  of  it,  is  an  unimproved,  poor,  and  ugly 
country.  It  feems  to  want  communication,  demand*  and  a&ivity  of  all  kinds  ; 
nor  does  it,  on  an  average,  yield  the  half  of  what  it  might.  The  lower  part  of  the 
province  is  much  richer  and  better. 

Arrive  at  Poitiers,  which  is  one  of  the  worft  built  towns  I  have  feen  in  France; 
very  large  and  irregular,  but  containing  fcarcely  any  thing  worthy  of  notice,  ex- 
cept the  cathedral,  which  is  well  built,  and  very  well  keptv— The  fined  thing 
by  far  in  the  town  is  the  promenade,  which  is  the  moft  extenfive  I  have  feen ; 
it  occupies  a  confiderable  fpace  of  ground,  with  gravelled  walks,  &c.  excel- 
lently kept.—— 12  miles. 

The  3d.  A  white  chalky  country  to  Chateaurault,  open,  and  thinly  peopled, 
though  not  without  country-feats.  That  town  has  fome  animation,  owing  to  its 
navigable  river,  which  falls  into  the  Loire.  There  is  a  confiderable  cutlery 
manufacture:  we  were  no  fooner  arrived,  than  our  apartment  was  full  of  the 
wives  and  daughters  of  manufacturers,  each  with  her  box  of  knives,  fciifars, 
toys,  &c.  and  with  fo  much  civil  folicitude  to  have  fomething  bought,  that  had 
we  wanted  nothing  it  would  have  been  impoflible  to  let  fo  much  urgency  prove 
vain.  It  is  remarkable,  as  the  fabrics  made  here  are  cheap,  that  there  is 
fcarcely  any  divifion  of  labour  in  this  manufadure ;  it  is  in  the  hands  of  dif- 
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tindt  and  unconne&ed  workmen,  who  go  through  every  branch  on  their  own 
account,  and  without  affiftance,  except  from  their  families.— —25  miles. 

The  4th.  Pafs  a  better  country,  with  many  chateaus,  to  Les  Ormes,  where 
we  flopped  to  fee  the  feat  built  by  the  late  count  de  Voyer  d'Argenfon.  This 
chateau  is  a  large  handfome.  edifice  of  flbne,  with  two  very  confiderable  wings 
for  offices  and  Arrangers'  apartments :  the  entrance  is  into  a  neat  veftibule,  at 
the  end  of  which  is  the  faloon,  a  circular  marble  room,  extremely  elegant  and 
well  furniflied :  in  the  drawing-room  are  paintings  of  the  four  French  vie- 
tories  of  the  war  of  1744.:  in  every  apartment  there  is  a  ftrong  diipofition  to 
Englifh  furniture  and  modes.  This  pleafing  refidence  belongs  at  prefent  to 
the  count  d'Argenfon.  The  late  count  who  built  it  formed  with  the  prefent 
duke  of  Grafton,  in  England,  the  fcheme  of  a  very  agreeable  party.  The 
duke  was  to  go  over  with  his  horfes  and  pack  of  fox-hounds,  and  live  here  for 
fome  months,  with  a  number  of  friends.  It  originated  in  the  propofal  to  hunt 
French  wolves  with  Englifh  fox-dogs.  Nothing  could  be  better  planned  than 
the  fcheme,  for  Les  Ormes  is  large  enough  to  have  contained  a  numerous 
party ;  but  the  count's  death  deftroyed  the  plan.  This  is  a  fort  of  intercourfe 
between  the  nobility  of  two  kingdoms,  which  I  am  furprifed  does  not. take 
place  fometimes  ;  it  would  vary  the  common  fcenes  of  life  very  agreeably,  and 
be  productive  of  fome  of  the  advantages  of  travelling  in  the  moft  eligible 
way.— 23  miles. 

The  5th.  Through  a  dead  flat  and  unpleafant  country,  but  on  the  fined 
road  I  have  feen  in  France — nor  does  it  feem  poflible  that  any  fliould  be  finer; 
not  arifing  from  great  exertions,  as  in  Languedoc,  but  from  being  laid  flat 
with  admirable  materials.  Chateaus  are  fcattered  every  where  in  this  part  of 
Touraine;  but  farm  houfes  and  cottages  thin,  till  you  come  in  fight  of 
the  Loire,  the  banks  of  which  feem  one  continued  village.  The  vale, 
through  which  that  river  flows,  may  be  three  miles  over;  a  dead  level  of 
burnt  ruffet  meadow. 

The  entrance  of  Tours  is  truly  magnificent,  by  a  new  flreet  of  large  houfes, 
built  of  hewn  white  ftone,  with  regular  fronts.  This  fine  ftreet,  which  is 
wide,  and  with  foot  pavements  on  each  fide,  is  cut  in  a  ftrait  line  through 
the  whole  city  to  the  new  bridge,  of  fifteen  flat  arches,  each  of  feventy-five 
feet  fpan.  It  is  altogether  a  noble  exertion  for  the  decoration  of  a  provincial 
town.  Some  houfes  remain  yet  to  be  built,  the  fronts  of  which  are  done; 
fome  reverend  fathers  are  fatisfied  with  their  old  habitations,  and  do  not  choofe 
the  expence  of  filling  up  the  elegant  defign  of  the  Tours  projectors ;  they 
ought,  however,  to  be  unroofted  if  they  will  not  comply,  for  fronts  without 
houfes  behind  them  have  a  ridiculous  appearance.  From  the  tower  of  the 
cathedral  there  is  an  extenlive  view  of  the  adjacent  country;  but  the  Loire, 
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for  fo  confiderable  a  river,  and  for  being  boafted  as  the  moft  beautiful  in  Eu- 
rope, exhibits  fuch  a  breadth  of  (hoals  and  fands  as  to  be  almoft  fubverfive  of 
beauty.  In  the  chapel  of  the  old  palace  of  Louis  XI.  Les  Pleffis  les  Tours,  are 
three  pictures  which  deferve  the  travellers  notice;  a  holy  family,  St.  Catharine, 
and  the  daughter  of  Herod ;  they  feem  fo  be  of  the  beft  age  of  Italian  art. 
There  is  a  very  fine  promenade  here;  long  and  admirably  (haded  by  four 
rows  of  noble  and  lofty  elms,  which  for  fhelter  againft  a  burning  fun  can  have 
no  fuperior ;  parallel  with  it  is  another  on  the  rampart  of  the  old  walls,  which 
looks  down  on  the  adjacent  gardens ;  but  thefe  walks,  of  which  the  inhabit- 
ants have  long  boafted,  are  at  prefent  objects  of  melancholy ;  the  corporation 
has  offered  the  trees  to  fale,  and  I  was  affured  they  would  be  cut  down  the  en- 
fuing  winter. — One  would  not  wonder  at  an  Englifli  corporation  facrificing  the 
ladies'  walk  for  plenty  of  turtle,  venifon,  and  madeira;  but  that  a  French 
one  fhould  have  fo  little  gallantry,  is  inexcufable. 

The  9th,  The  count  de  la  Rochefoucauld  having  a  feverifh  complaint 
when  he  arrived  here,  which  prevented  our  proceeding  on  the  journey,  it  be- 
came the  fecond  day  a  confirmed  fever ;  the  beft  phyfician  of  the  place  was 
called  in,  whole  condudl  I  liked  much,  for  he  had  recourfe  to  very  little  phylick, 
but  much  attention  to  keep  his  apartment  cool  and  airy ;  and  feemed  to  have 
great  confidence  in  leaving  nature  to  throw  off  the  malady  that  opprefTed  her. 
Who  is  it  that  fays  there  is  a  great  difference  between  a  good  phyfician  and  a 
bad  one ;  yet  very  little  between  a  good  one  and  none  at  all  ? 

Among  other  excurfions,  I  took  a  ride  on  the  banks  of  the  Loire  towards 
Saumur,  and  found  the  country  the  fame  as  near  Tours ;  but  the  chateaus  not 
fo  numerous  or  good.  Where  the  chalk  hills  advance  'perpendicularly  towards 
the  river,  they  prefent  a  moft  lingular  fpedtacle  of  uncommon  habitations ;  for 
a  great  humber  of  houfes  are  cut  out  of  the  white  rock,  fronted  with  mafonry, 
and  holes  cut  above  for  chimnies,  fo  that  you  fometimes  know  not  where  the 
houfe  is  from  which  you  fee  the  fmoke  ifluing.  Thefe  cavern-houfes  are  in 
fome  places  in  tires  one  above  another.  Some  with  little  fcraps  of  gardens  have 
a  pretty  effedt.  In  general,  the  proprietors  occupy  them;  but  many  are  let  at 
10,  12,  and  15  liv.  a  year.  The  people  I  talked  with  feemed  well  fatisfied  with 
their  habitations,  as  good  and  comfortable  :  a  proof  of  the  drynefs  of  the  cli- 
mate. In  England  the  rheumatifm  would  be  the  chief  inhabitant.  Walked 
to  the  Benedidtine  convent  of  Marmoutier,  of  which  the  cardinal  de  Rohan, 
at  prefent  here,  is  abbot. 

The  ioth.  Nature,  or  the  Tours  dodtor,  having  recovered  the  count,  we  fet  for- 
ward on  our  journey.  The  road  to  Chanteloup  is  made  on  an  embankment,  that 
fecures  a  large  level  tradt  from  floods.  The  country  more  unintcrefting  than  I  could 
have  thought  it  poflible  for  the  vicinity  of  a  great  river  to  be. — View  Chanteloup, 
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the  magnificent  feat  of  the  late  duke  de  Choifeul.     It  is  fituated  on  ar  ifing 
ground,  at  feme  diftance  from  the  Loire,  which  in  winter,  or  after  great  floods, 
is  a  fine  objedt,  but  at  prefent  is  fcarcely  feen.      The  ground-floor  in  front 
confifts  of  feven  rooms  :    the    dining-room  of  about   thirty  by    twenty,  and 
the  drawing-room  thirty  by  thirty-three  :   the  library  is  feventy-two  by  twen- 
ty, but  now  fitted  up  by  the  prefent  poffeflbr,  the  duke  de  Penthievre,  with 
very  beautiful  tapeftry  from  the  Gobelins, — In  the  pleafure-ground,  on  a  hill 
commanding  a  very  extenfive  profpedt,  is  a  Chinefe  pagoda,  120  feet  high,  built 
by  the  duke,  in  commemoration  of  the  perfons'who  vifited  him  in  his  exile. 
On  the  walls  of  thefirft  room  in  it  their  names  are  engraved  on  marble  tablets. 
The  number  and  rank  of  the  perfons  do  honour  to  the  duke  and  to  themfelves. 
The  idea  was  a  happy  one.     The  foreft  you  look  down  on  from  this  building  is 
very  extenfive ;  they  fay  eleven  leagues  acrofs :  ridings  are  cut  pointing  to  the 
pagoda;  and  when  the  duke  was  alive,  thefe  glades  had  the  mifchievous  anima- 
tion of  a  vaft  hunt,  fupported  fo  liberally  as  to  ruin  the  mafter  of  it,  and  transfer- 
.  red  the  property  of  this  noble  eftate  and  refidence  from  his  family  to  the  laft 
hands  I  fhould  wifti  to  fee  it  in — a  prince  of  the  blood.     Great  lords  love  too 
much  an  environ  of  foreft,  boars,  and  huntfmen,  inftead  of  marking  their  refi- 
dence by  the  accompanyment  of  neat  and  well  cultivated  farms,  clean  cottages, 
and  happy  peafants.     In  fuch  a  method  of  (hewing  their  magnificence,  rearing 
forefts,  gilding  domes,  or  bidding  afpiring  columns  rife,  might  be  wanting; 
but  they  would  have,  inftead  of  them,  erections  of  comfort,  eftablifhments  of 
eafe,  and  plantations  of  felicity :  and  their  harveft,  inftead  of  the  flefh  of  boars, 
would  be  in  the  voice  of  chearful  gratitude— they  would  fee  public  profperity 
flourifti  on  its  beft  bafis  of  private  happinefs. — As  a  farmer,  there  is  one  feature 
which  fhews  the  duke  had  fome  merit ;  he  built  a  noble  cow-houfe ;  a  platform 
leads  along  the  middle,  between  two  rows  of  mangers,  with  ftalls  for  feventy-two, 
and  another  apartment,  not  fb  large,  for  others,  and  for  calves.     He  imported 
120  very  fine  Swifs  cows,  and  vifited  them  with  his  company  every  day,  as  they 
were  kept  conftantly  tied   up.      To   this   I  may  add  the  beft  built  fheep- 
houfe  I  have  feen  in  France :    and  I  thought  I  faw  from  the  pagoda    part 
of  the  farm   better  laid  out  and  ploughed  than  common  in  the  country,  fo 
that  he  probably  imported  fome  ploughmen. — This  has  merit  in  it ;  but  it  was 
all  the  merit  of  banifhment.     Chanteloup  would  neither  haye  been  built  nor 
decorated,  nor  furnifhed,  if  the  duke  had  not  been  exiled.     It  was  the  fame  with 
the  duke  d'Aguillon.     Thefe  minifters  would  have  fent  the  country  to  the  devil 
before  they  would  have  reared  fuch  edifices,  or  formed  fuch  eftablifhments,  if  they 
had  not  both  been  fent  from  Verfailles.     View  the  manufacture  of  fteel  at  Am- 
boife,  eftabliflied  by  the  duke  de  Choifeul.    Vineyards  the  chief  feature  of 
agriculture.— —37  miles* 
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The  nth.  To  Blois,  an  old  town,  prettily  fituated  on  the  Loire,  with  a  good 
flone  bridge  of  eleven  arches.  We  viewed  the  caftle,  for  the  hiftorical  monu- 
ment it  affords  that  has  rendered  it  fo  famous.  They  fliew  the  room  where  the 
council  affembled,  and  the  chimney  in  it  before  which  the  duke  of  Guife  was- 
ftahding  when  the  king's  page  came  to  demand  his  prefence  in  the  royal  clofet : 
.the  door  he  was  entering  when  ftabbed  :  the  tapeftry  he  was  in  the  adt  of  turn- 
ing afide:  the  tower  where  his  brother  the  cardinal  fufferedj  with  a  hole  in  the 
floor  into  the  dungeon  of  Louis  XI.  of' which,  the  guide  tells  many  horrible 
ftories,  in  the  fame  tone,  from  having  told  them  fo  often,  in  which  the  fellow  ia 
Weftminfter  Abbey  gives  his- monotonous  hiftory  of  the  tombs.  The  be  ftcir- 
cumftance  attending  the  view  of  the  fpots,  or  the  walls  within  which  great, 
daring,  or  important  adtions  have  been  performed,  is  the  impreflion  they  make 
on  the  mind,  or  rather  on  the  heart  of  the  fpedtator,  for  it  is  an  emotion  of  feel- 
ing, rather  than  an  effort  of  reflection.  The  murders,  or  political  executions 
perpetrated  in  this  caftle,  though  not  uninterefting,  were  iriflidted  on,  and  by 
men  that  command  neither  our  love,  nor  our  veneration.  The  chara&er  of  the. 
period,  and  of  the  men  that  figured  in  it,  were  alike  difgufting.  Bigotry  and 
ambition,  equally  dark,  infidious,  and  bloody,  allow  no  feelings  of  regret.  The. 
parties  could  hardly  be  better  employed  than  in  cutting  each  others  throats,. 
Quit  the  Loire,  and  pafs  to  Chambord.  The  quantity  of  vines  is  very  great  ;. 
they  have  them  very  flourifhing  on  a  flat  poor  blowing  fand.  How  well  fatisfied 
would  my  friend  Le  Blanc  be  if  his  pooreft  fands  at  Cavenham  gave  him  100 
dozen  of  good  wine  per  acre  per  annum  !  See  at  one  coup  (Tail  2000  acres  o£ 
them.  View  the  royal  chateau  of  Chambord,  built  by  that  magnificent  prince. 
Francis  I.  and  inhabited  by  the  late  marechal  de  Saxe.  I  had  heard  much, 
of  this  caftle,  and  it  more  than  anfwered  my  expedition.  .It  gives  a  great  idea, 
of  the.fplendor  of  that  prince.  Comparing  the  centuries,  and  the  revenues  of 
Louis  XIV.  and  Francis  I.  I  prefer  Chambord  infinitely  to  Verfailles.  The 
apartments  are  large,  numerous,  and  well  contrived.  I  admired  particularly  the. 
Hone  ftair-cafe  in  the  centre  of  the  houfe,  which,  being  in  a  double  fpiral  line,, 
contains  two  diftindt  ftair-cafes,  one  above  another,  by  which  means  people  are. 
going  up  and  down  at  the  fame  time,  without  feeing  each  other.  The  four 
apartments  in  the  attic,  with  arched  ftone  roofs,  were  in  no  mean  tafte.  One  of 
thefe  count  Saxe  turned  into  a  neat  well  contrived  theatre.  We  were  fhewn  the 
apartment  which  that  great  foldier  occupied,  and  the  room  in  which  he  died. ~ 
Whether  in  his  bed  or  not  is  yet  a  problem  for  anecdote  hunters  to  folve. .  A 
report  not  uncommon  in  France  was,  that  he  was  ran  through  the  heart  in 
a  duel  with  the  Prince  of  Conti,  who  came  to  Chambord  for  that  pur- 
pofe ;  and  great  care  wras  taken  to  conceal  it  from  the  king  (Louis  XV.),  who 
had  fuch  a  friendship  for  the  marechal,  that  he  would  certainly  have  driven  the 
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prince  out  of  the  kingdom.  There  are  fev'eral  apartments  modernized,  either 
for  the  marechal  or  for  the  governors  that  have  refided  here  (ince.  In  one  there 
is  a  fine  picture  of  Louis  XIV.  on  horfeback.  Near  the  caftle  are  the  barracks 
for  the  regiment  of  1500  horfe,  formed  by  marechal  de  Saxe,  and  which  Louis 
XV.  gave  him,  by  appointing  them  to  garrifon  Chambord  while  their  colonel 
made  it  his  refidence.  He  lived  here  in  great  fplendour,  and  highly  refpeded 
by  his  fovereign,  and  the  whole  kingdom. — The  fituation  of  the  caftle  is  bad ; 
it  is  low,  and  without  the  leaft  profped  that  is  interefting ;  indeed  the  whole 
country  is  fo  flat  that  a  high  ground  is  hardly  to  be  found  in  it.  From  the  battle- 
ments we  faw  the  environs,  of  which  the  park  or  foreft  forms  three-fourths ;  it 
contains  within  a  wall  about  20,000  arpents,and  abounds  with  all  forts  of  game 
to  a  degree  of  profufion.  Great  trads  of  this  park  are  wafte  or  under  heath,  &c. 
or  at  leaft  a  very  imperfed  cultivation  :  I  could  not  help  thinking*  that  if  the 
king  of  France  ever"  formed  the  idea  of  eftablifhing  one  compleat  and  perfed 
farm  under  the  turnip  culture  of  England,  here  is  the  place  for  it.  Let  him 
aflign  the  chateau  for  the  refidence  of  the  diredor  and  all  his  attendants  ;  and 
the  barracks,  which  are  now  applied  to  no  ufe  whatever,  for  flails  for  cattle, 
and  the  profits  of  the  wood  would  be  fufficient  to  ftock  and  fupport  the  whole 
undertaking.  What  comparifon  between  the  utility  of  fuch  an  eftablifliment, 
and  that  of  a  much  greater  expence  applied  here  at  prefent  for  fupporting  a 
wretched  haras  (ftud),  which  has  not  a  tendency  but  to  mifchief!  I  may, 
however,  <  recommend  fuch  agricultural  eftablifhments ;  but  they  never  were 
made  in  any  country,  and  never  will  be,  till  mankind  are  governed  on  prin- 
ciples abfolutely  contrary  to  thofe  which  prevail  at  prefent — until  fomething 
more  is  thought  requifite  for  a  national  hufbandry  than  academies  and  me- 
moirs.  ;35  miles. 

The  1 2th.  In  two  miles  from  the  park  wall  regain  the  high  road  on  the 
Loire,  In  difcourfe  with  a  vigneron,  we  were  informed  that  it  froze  this  morn- 
ing hard  enough  to  damage  the  vines ;  and  I  may  obferve,  that  for  four  or  five 
days  paft  the  weather  has  been  conftantly  clear,  with  a  bright  fun,  and  fo  cold 
a  north-eaft  wind  as  to  refemble  much  our  cold  clear  weather  in  England  in 
April  j  we  have  all  our  great  coats  on  the  day  through.  Dine  at  Clarey,  and  view 
the  monument  of  that  able  but  bloody  tyrant  Louis  XL  in  white  marble ;  he 
is  reprefented  in  a  kneeling  pofture,  praying  forgivenefs,  I  fuppofe,  which 
doubtfefs  was  promifed  him  by  his  priefts  for  his  bafenefles  and  his  murders. 
Reach  Orleans.—-  30  miles. 

The  13th.  Here  my  companions,  wanting  to  return  as  foon  as  pofiible  to 
Paris,  took  the  dired  road  thither;  but,  having  travelled  it  before,  I  pre- 
ferred that  by  Petivier.  in  the  way  to  Fountainbleau.  One  motive  for  my  taking 
this    road  was  its  pafling  by  Denainvilliers,  the  feat  of  the  late  celebrated 
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Monf.  du  Hamel,  and  where  he  made  thofe  experiments  in  agriculture  which 
he  has  recited  in  many  of  his  works.  At  Petivier  I  was  juft  by,  and  walked 
thither  for  the  pleafure  of  viewing  grounds  I  had  read  of  fo  often,  confidering 
them  with  a  fort  of  claflic  reverence.  His  hGinme  d' affaire  9  who  conduced 
the  farm,  being  dead,  I  could  not  get  many  particulars  to  be  depended  upon. 
Monf.  Fougeroux,  the  prefent  pofieffor,  was  not  at  home,  or  I  fhould  doubt- 
lefs  have  had  all  the  information  I  wifficd.  I  examined  the  foil,  a  principal 
point  in  all  experiments,  when  concluiions  are  to  be  drawn  from  them ; 
and  I  alio  took  notes  of  the  common  hufbandry.  Learning  from  the  la- 
bourer who  attended  me  that  the  drill- ploughs,  8cc.  were  yet  in  being, 
on  a  loft  in  one  of  the  offices,  I  viewed  them  with  pleafure,  and  found 
them,  as  well  as  I  can  remember,  very,  accurately  reprefented  in  the  plates 
which  their  ingenious  author  has  given.  I  was  glad  to  find  them  lard  up 
in  a  place  out  of  common  traffic,  where  they  may  remain  fafe  till  fome  other 
farming  traveller,  as  enthufiaftic  as  myfelf,  may  view  the  venerable  re- 
mains of  a  ufeful  genius.  Here  is  a  ftove  and  bath  for  drying  wheat,  which 
he  alfo  has  defcribed.  In  an  inclofure  behind  the  houfe  is  a  plantation  of 
various  curious  exotic  trees,  finely  grown,  alfo  feveral  rows  of  afh,  elm,  and 
poplar  along  the  roads,  near  the  chateau,  all  planted  by  Monf.  du  Hamel.  It 
gave  me  flill  greater  pleafure  to  find  that  Denainvilliers  is  not  an  inconfiderable 
eftate.  The  lands  extenfive;  the  chateau  refpedtable;  with  offices,  gardens, 
&c.  that  prove  it  the  refidence  of  a  man  of  fortune  -,  from  which  it  appears, 
that  this  indefatigable  author,  however  he  might  have  failed  in  fome  of  his 
purfuits,  met  with  that  reward  from  his  court  which  did  it  credit  to  beftow  ; 
and  that  he  was  not,  like  others,  left  in  obfcurity  to  the  fimple.  rewards  which 
ingenuity  can  confer  on  itfelf.  Four  miles  before  MaKherbs  a  fine  plantation 
of  a  row  of  trees  on  each  fide  the  road  begins,  formed  by  Monf.  de  Malfherbs, 
and  •  is  a  ftriking  inftance  of  attention  to  decorating  an  open  country.  More 
than  two  miles  of  them  are  mulberries.  They  join  his  other  noble  plantations 
at  MaKherbs,  which  contain  a  great  variety  of  the  moft  curious  trees  that  have 

been  introduced  in  France. 36  miles, 

The  14th.  After  paffing  three  miles  through  the  foreft  of  Fontainbleau,  ar- 
rive at  that  town,  and  view  the  royal  palace,  which  has  been  fo  repeatedly  added 
to  by  feveral  kings,  that  the  (hare  of  Francis  I.  its  original  founder,  is  not 
eafily  afcertained.  He  does  not  appear  to  fuch  advantage  as  at  Ghambord.  *  This 
has  been  a  favourite  with  the  Bourbons,  from  there  having  been  fo  many  Nim- 
rods  of  that  family.  Of  the  apartments  which  are  fhewn  here,  the  king's,  the 
queen's,  monfieur's,  and  madame's,  are  the  chief.  Gilding  feems  the  prevalent 
decoration:  but  in  the  queen's  cabinet  it  is  well  and  elegantly  employed.  The 
painting  of  that  delicious  little   room  is  exquifitej  and  nothing  can  exceed  the 
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extremity  of  ornament  that  is  here  with  tafte  beftowed.  The  tapeftries  oF 
Beauvais  and  the  Gobelins,  arc  (ecn  in  this  palace  to  great  advantage.  I  liked  to 
ice  the  gallery  of  Francis  I.  preferved  in  its  ancient  ftate,  even,  to  the  andirons  in 
the  chimney,  which  are  thole  that  ferved  that  monarch.  The  gardens  are  no- 
thing; and  the  grand  canal,  as  it  is  called,  not  to  be  compared  with  that  at 
Chantilly.  In  the  pond  that  joins  the  palace,  are  carp  as  large  and  as  tame  as 
the  Prince  of  Conde's.  The  landlord  of  the  inn  at  Fontainbleau  thinks  that 
■royal  palaces  fhould  not  be  feen  for  nothing ;  he  made  me  pay  10  liv.  for  a  din- 
ner, which  would  have  coft  me  not  more  than  half  the  money  at  the  ftar  and 
garter  at  Richmond.     Reach  Meulan.— 34  miles. 

The  15th.  Crofs,  for  a  confiderable  diftance,  the  royal  oak  foreft  of  Senar.— 
About  Montgeron,  all  open  fields,  which  produce  corn  and  partridges  to  eat  it, 
for  the  number  is  enormous.  -There  is  on  an  average  a  covey  of  birds  on  every 
two  acres,  befides  favourite  fpots,  where  they  abound  much  more.  At  St. 
George  the  Seine  is  a  much  more  beautiful  river  than  the  Loire.  Enter  Paris 
once  more,  with  the  fame  obfervation  I  made  before,  that  there  is  not  one- 
tenth  of  the  motion  on  the  roads  around  it  that  there  is  around  London.  To  the 
hotel  de  la  Rochefoucauld. 2c  miles. 

The  16th.  Accompanied  the  count  de  la  Rochefoucauld  to  Liancourt.— — 
38  miles. 

I  went  thither  on  a  vifit  for  three  or  four  days;  but  the  whole  family 
contributed  fo  generally  to  render  the  place  in  every  refpedt  agreeable, 
that  I  ftaid  more  than  three  weeks.  At  about  half  a  mile  from  the  chateau 
is  a  range  of  hill  that  was  chiefly  a  neglefted  wafte :  the  duke  of  Lian- 
court has  lately  converted  this  into  a  plantation,  with  winding  walks, 
benches,  and  covered  feats,  in  the  Englifh  ftyle  of  gardening.  The  fitua- 
tion  is  very  fortunate.  Thefe  ornamented  paths  follow  the  edge  of  the  de- 
clivity to  the  extent  of  three  or  four  miles.  The  views  they  command  are  every 
where  pleafing,  and  in  fome  places  great.  Nearer  to  the  chateau  the  dutchefs 
of  Liancourt  has  built  a  menagerie  and  dairy  in  "a  pleafing  tafte.  The  cabinet  and 
anti-room  are  very  pretty;  the  faloon  elegant,  and  the  dairy  entirely  conftrudted 
of  marble.  At  a  village  near  Liancourt,  the  duke  has  eftablifhed  a  manufac- 
ture of  linen  and  (luffs  mixed  with  thread  and  cotton,  which  promifes  to  be  of 
confiderable  utility;  there  are  25  looms  employed,  and  preparations  making  for 
more.  As  the  fpinning  for  thefe  looms  is  alfo  eftablifhed,  it  gives  employment 
to  great  numbers  of  hands  who  were  idle,  for  they  have  no  fort  of  manufacture 
in  the  country  though  it  is  populous.  Such  efforts  merit  great  praife.  Con- 
ne&ed  with  this  is  the  execution  of  an  excellent  plan  of  the  duke's  for  eftablifh- 
ing  habits  of  induftry  in  the  rifing  generation.  The  daughters  of  the  poor  people 
are  received  into  an  inftitution  to  be  educated  to  ufeful  induftry:  they  are  in- 
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ftru&ed  in  their  religion,  taught  to  write  and  read,  andtofpin  cotton:  are  kept  till 
marriageable,  and  then  a  regulated  proportion  of  their  earnings  given  them  as  a 
marriage  portion.  There  is  another  eftabliQiment  of  which  I  am  not  fo  good  a 
judge;  it  is  for  training  the  orphans  of  foldiers  to  be  foldiers  themfelves.  The 
duke  of  Liancourt  has  raifed  lbme  coniiderable  buildings  for  their  accommoda- 
tion well  adapted  to  the  purpofe.  The  whole  is  under  the  fuperin  tendance  of  a 
worthy  and  intelligent  officer,  Monf.  le  Roux,  captain  of  dragoons>  and  croix  de 
St.  Louis,  who  fees  to  every  thing  himfelf.  There  are  at  prefent  120  boys,  all 
drefled  in  uniform,— My  ideas  have  all  taken  a  turn  which  I  am  too  old  to 
change :  I  (hould  have  been  better  pleafed  to  fee  120  lads  educated  to  the  plough, 
in  habits  of  culture  fuperior  to  the  prefent;  but  certainly  the-eftabliihment  is 
humane,  and  the  condudt  of  it  excellent. 

The  ideas  I  had  formed,  before  I  came  to  France,  of  a  country  refi- 
dence  in  that  kingdom,  I  found  at  Liancourt  to  be  far  from  correct.  I 
expe&ed  to  find  it  a  mere  transfer  of  Paris  to  the  country,  and  that  all  the 
burthenfome  forms  of  a  city  were  preferved,  without  its  pleafures ;  but  I 
was  deceived :  the  mode  of  living,  and  the  purfuits,  approach  much  nearer 
to  the  habits  of  a  great  nobleman's  houfe  in  England,  than  would  com- 
monly be  conceived.  A  breakfaft  of  tea  for  thofe  that  chofe  to  repair  to  it; 
riding,  fporting,  planting,  gardening,  till  dinner,  and  that  not  till  half  after 
two  o'clock,  inftead  of  their  old  fafhioned  hour  of  twelve ;  mufic,  chefs,  and  the 
other  common  amufements  of  a  rendezvouz-room,  with  an  excellent  library 
offevenor  eight  thoufand  volumes,  were  well  calculated  to  make  the  time  pais 
agreeably  \  and  to  prove  that  there  is  a  great  approximation  in  the  modes  of 
living  at  prefent  in  the  different  countries  of  Europe.  Amufements,  in  truth, 
ought  to  be  numerous  within  doors ;  for,  in  fuch  a  climate,  none  are  to  be  de- 
pended on  without :  the  rain  that  has  fallen  here  is  hardly  credible*  I  have, 
for  five-and- twenty  years  paft,  remarked  in  England,  that  I  never  was  prevented 
by  rain  from  taking  a  walk  every  day  without  going  out  while  it  a&ually  rains  $ 
it  may  fall  heavily  for  many  hours  ;  but  a  perfon  who  watches  an  opportunity 
gets  a  walk  or  a  ride.  Since  I  have  been  at  Liancourt,  we  have  had  three  days 
in  fucceflion  of  fuch  inceffantly  heavy  rain,  that  I  could  not  go  an  hundred  yards 
from  the  houfe  to  the  duke's  pavilion,  without  danger  of  being  quite  wet.  For 
ten  days  more  rain  fell,  here,  I  am  confident,  had  there  been  a  gauge  to  meafure  it, 
than  ever  fell  in  England  in  thirty.  The  prefent  faftiion  in  France,  of  paffing 
fome  time  in  the  country  is  new  ;  at  this  time  of  the  year,  and  for  many  weeks 
paft,  Paris  is,  comparatively  fpeaking,  empty.  Every  body  that  have  country- 
feats  are  at  them  ;  and  thofe  who  have  none  vifit  others  wha  have.  This  re- 
markable revolution  in  the  French  manners  is  certainly  one  of  the  beft  cuftoms 
they  have  taken  from  England;  and  its  introduction  was  effe&ed  the  eafier,  be- 
ing aflifted  by  the  magic  of  Roufleau's  writings.    Mankind  are  much  indebted 
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to  that  fplendid  genius,  who,  when  living,  was  hunted  from  country  to  country, 
tofeek  an  afylum,  with  as  much  venom  as  if  he  had  been  a  mad  dog;  thanks  to 
the  vile  fpirit  of  bigotry,  which  has  not  yet  received  its  death's  wound.  Women 
of  the  firft  fafhion  in  France  are  now  afhamed  of  not  nurfing  their  own  children ; 
and  flays  are  univerfally  profcribed  from  the  bodies  of  the  poor  infants,  which 
were  for  fo  many  ages  tortured  in  them,  as  they  are  ftill  in  Spain.  The  country 
xefidence  may  not  have  eflfe&s  equally  obvious ;  but  they  will  be  no  lefs  fure  in 
the  end,  $nd  in  all  refpe&s  beneficial  to  every  clafs  in  the  ftate. 

The  duke  of  Liancourt  being  prefident  of  the  provincial  affembly  of  the  ele&ion 
of  Clermont,  and  pafling  feveral  days  there  in  bufinefs,  afked  me  to  dine  with  the 
affembly,  as  be  faid  there  were  to  be  fome  confiderable  farmers  prefent.  Thefe 
aflemblies,  which  had  been  propofed  many  years  paft  by  the  French  patriots,  and 
<efpecially  by  the  marquis  de  Mirabeau,  the  celebrated  rami  des  Aommes;  which 
had  been  treated  by  M.  Necker,  and  which  were  vie\ved  with  eyes  of  jealoufy 
by  certain  perfons  who  wifhed  for  no  better  government  than  one  whofe  abufes 
were  the  chief  foundation  of  their  fortunes;  thefe  aflemblies  were  to  me  intereft- 
ing  to  fee.  I  accepted  the  invitation  with  pleafure.  Three  confiderable  farm- 
ers, renters,  not  proprietors  of  land,  were  members,  and  prefent.  I  watched  their 
carriage  narrowly,  to  fee  their  behaviour  in  the  prefence  of  a  great  lord  of  the 
£rft  rank,  confiderable  property,  and  high  in  royal  favour ;  and  it  was  with 
pleafure  that  I  found  them  behaving  with  becoming  eafe  and  freedom,  and 
though  modeft,  and  without  any  thing  like  flippancy,  yet  without  any  ob- 
fequioufnefs  ofFenfive-  to  Englifh  ideas.  They  flarted  their  opinions  freely, 
and  adhered  to  them  with  becoming  confidence.  A  more-  Angular  fpec- 
tacle,  was  to  fee  two  ladies  prefent  at  a  dinner  of  this  fort,  with  five  or  fix  and 
twenty  gentlemen  i  fuch  a  thing  could  not  happen  in  England.  To  fay  that  the 
French  manners,  in  this  refpedt,  are  better  then  our  own,  is  the  aflertion  of  an 
obvious  truth.  If  the  ladies  are  not  prefent  at  meetings  where  the  converfation 
has  the  greateft  probability  of  turning  on  fubjedls  of  more  importance  than  the 
frivolous  topics  of  common  difcourfe,  the  fex  muft  either  remain  on  one  hand  in 
ignorance,  or,  on  the  other,  filled  with  the  foppery  of  over  education,  learned, 
affected,  and  forbidding.  The  converfation  of  men,  not  engaged  in  trifling  pur- 
fuits,  is  the  bed  fchool  for  the  education  of  a  woman. 

The  political  converfation  of  every  cpmpany  I  have  feen  has  turned  much  more 
on  the  affairs  of  Holland  than  on  thofe  of  France.  The  preparations  going  on 
for  a  war  with  England,  are  in  the  mouths  of  all  the  world ;  but  the  finances 
of  France  are  in  fuch  a  ftate  of  derangement,  that  the  people  beft  informed  aflert 
a  war  to  be  impoflible ;  the  marquis  of  Verac,  the  late  French  ambaflador  at  the 
Hague,  who  was  fent  thither,  as  the  Englifh  politicians  aflert,  expreflly  to  bring 
about  a  revolution  in  the  government,  has  been  at  Liancourt  three  days.  It 
may  eafily  be  fuppofed,  that  he  is  cautious  in  what  he  fays  in  fuch  a  mixed  com- 
pany ; 
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pany;  but  it  is  plain  enough,  that  he  is  well  perfuaded  that  that  revolution, 
change,  or  leflening  the  Stadtholder's  power;  that  plan,  in  a  word,  whatever  it 
was,  for  which  he  negotiated  in  Holland,  had  for  fome  tinie  been  matured  and 
ready  for  execution,  almoft  without  a  poflibility  of  failure,  had  the  count  de  Ver- 
genYies  confented,  and  not  fpun  out  the  bufinefs  by  refinement  oh  refinement,  to 
make  himfelf  the  more  neceflary  to  the  French  cabinet ;  and  it  unites  with  the 
idea  of  fome  fenfible  Dutchmen,  with  whom  I  have  converfed  on  the  fubjed. 

During  my  ftay  at  Liancourt,  my  friend  Lazowflci  accompanied  me  on  a  little 
excurfion  of  two  days  to  Ermenonville,  the  celebrated  feat  of  the  marquis  de  Gi- 
rardon.  We  paffed  by  Chantilly  to  Morefountain,  the  country-feat  of  Monf.  de 
Morefountain,  prevofl  des  mercbands  of  Paris  \  the  place  has  been  mentioned  as! 
decorated  in  the  Englifh  ftyle.  It  confifts  of  two  fcenes ;  one  a  garden  of  wind- 
ing walks,  and  ornamented  with  a  profufion  of  temples,  benches,  grottos,, 
columns,  ruins,  and  I  know  not  what :  I  hope  the  French  who  have  not  been 
in  England,  do  not  confider  this  as  the  Englifli  tafte.  It  is  in  fad:  as  remote 
from  it  as  the  moft  regular  ftile  of  the  laft  age.  The  water  view  is  fine.  There 
is  a  gaiety  and  chearfiilnefs  in  it  that  contrail  well  with  the  brown  and  unplea- 
fing  hills  that  furround  it,  and  which  partake  of  the  wafte  character  of  the  worft 
part  of  the  furrounding  country.  Much  has  been  done  here  ;  and  it  wants  but 
few  additions  to  be  as  perfect  as  the  ground  admits. 

Reach  Ermenonville,  through  another  part  of  the  prince  of  Conde's  foreft, 
which  joins  the  ornamented  grounds  of  the  marquis  Girardon.  This  place, 
after  the  refidence  and  death  of  the  perfecuted  but  immortal  Roufleau,  whofe 
tomb  every  one  knows  is  here,  became  fo  famous  as  to  be  reforted'to  very 
generally.  It  has  been  defcribed,  afid  plates  publifhed  of  the  chief  views;  to 
enter  into  a  particular  defcription  would  therefore  be  tirefome,  I  (hall  only 
make  one  or  two  obfervations,  which  I  do  not  recoiled:  having  been  touched 
on  by  others.  It  confifts  of  three  diftind  water  fcenes  ;  or  of  two  lakes  and  a 
river.  We  were  firft  fhewn  that  which  is  fo  famous  for  the  fmall  ifle  of  poplars, 
in  which  repofes  all  that  was  mortal  of  that  extraordinary  and  inimitable  writer* 
This  fcene  is  as  well  imagined,  and  as  well  executed  as  could  be  wifhed.  The 
water  is  between  forty  and  fifty  acres  j  hills  rife  from  it  on  both  fides,  and  it 
is  fufficiently  clofed  in  by  tall  wood  at  both  ends,  to  render  it  fequeftered. 
The  remains  of  departed  genius  flamp  a  melancholy  idea,  from  whith  decora- 
tion would  depart  too  much,  and  accordingly  there  is  little.  We  viewed  the 
fcene  in  a  ftill  evening.  The  declining  fun  threw  a  lengthened  fhade  on  the 
lake,  and  filence  feemed  to  repofe  on  its  unruffled  bofom  ;  as  fome  poet  fays,  I 
forget  who.  The  worthies  to  whom  the  temple  of  philofophers  is  dedicated, 
and  whofe  names  are  marked  on  the  columns,  are,  Newton,  Lucent. — Des* 
cartes,  Nil  in  rebus  inane.— Volt  aire,  Ridiculum. — Rousseau,  Naturam. 
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—And  on  another  unfinifhed  column,  Quis  hoc  perfieiet  ?  The  other  lake  is 
larger;  it  nearly  fills  the  bottom  of  the  vale,  around  which  are  fome  rough, 
rocky,  wild,  and  barren  fand  hills;  either  broken  or  fpread  with  heath;  in 
fome  places  wooded,  and  in  others  fcattered  thinly  with  junipers.  The  charac- 
ter of  the  fcene  is  that  of  wild  and  undecorated  nature,  in  which  the  hand  of 
art  was  meant  to  be  concealed  as  much  as  was  confiftent  with  eafe  of  accefs. 
The  laft  fcene  is  that  of  a  river,  which  is  made  to  wind  through  a  lawn,  reced- 
ing from  the  houfe,  and  broken  by  wood :  the  ground  is  not  fortunate ;  it  is 
too  dead  a  flat,  and  no  where  viewed  to  much  advantage. 

From  Ermenonville  we  went,  the  morning  after,  to  Brafleufe,  the  feat  of 
Madame  du  Pont,  fitter  of  the  dutchefs  of  Liancourt.  What  was  my  furprize 
at  finding  this  vifcountefs  a  great  farmer !  A  French  lady,  young  enough  to 
enjoy  all  the  pleafures  of  Paris,  living  in  the  country  and  minding  her  farm, 
was  an  unlooked  for  fpedtacle.  She  has  probably  more  lucerne  than  any  other 
perfon  in  Europe — 250  arpents.  She  gave  me,  in  a  moil  unaffedted  and  agree- 
able manner,  both  lucerne  and  dairy  intelligence  ;  but  of  that  more  elfewhere. 
Returned  to  Liancourt  by  Pont,  where  there  is  a  handfome  bridge,  of  three  arches, 
the  conftru&ion  uncommon,  each  pier  confiding  of  four  pillars,  with  a  towing- 
path  under  one  of  the  arches  for  the  barge-horfes,  the  river  being  navigable. 

Amongft  the  morning  amufements  I  partook  at  Liancourt  was  la  chajfe. 
In  deer  (hooting,  the  fportfmen  place  themfelves  at  diftances  around  a  wood, 
then  beat  it,  and  feldom  more  than  one  in  a  company  gets  a  fhot ;  it  is  more 
tedious  than  is  eafily  conceived :  like  angling,  inceffant  expectation,  and 
perpetual  difappointment.  Partridge  and  hare  fhooting  are  almoft  as  different 
from  that  of  England.  We  took  this  diversion  in  the  fine  vale  of  Catnoir,  five 
or  fix  miles  from  Liancourt;  arranging  ourfelves  in  a  file  at  about  thirty  yards 
from  perfon  to  perfon,  and  each  with  a  fervant  and  a  loaded  gun,  r^ady  to  pre- 
fent  when  his  mafter  fires :  thus  we  marched  acrofs  and  crofs  the  vale,  treading 
up  the  game.  Four  or  five  brace  of  hares,  and  twenty  brace  of  partridges 
were  the  fpoils  of  the  day.  I  like  this  mode  of  fhooting  but  little  better  than 
waiting  for  deer.  The  beft  circumftance  to  me  of  exercife  in  company  (it  was 
not  fo  once)  is  the .  feftivity  of  the  dinner  at  the  clofe  of  the  .day.  To  enjoy 
this,  it  muft  not  be  pufhed  to  great  fatigue.  Good  fpirits,  after  violent  exercife, 
are  always  the  affe&ation  of  filly  young  folks  (I  remember  being  that  fort  of 
fool  myfclf,  when  I  was  young),  but  with  fomething.more  than  moderate,  the 
exhileration  of  body  is  in  unifon  with  the  flow  of  temper,  and  agreeable  com- 
pany is  then  delicious.  On  fuch  days  as  thefe  we  were  too  late  for  the  re- 
gular dinner,  and  had  one  by  ourfelves,  with  no  other  drefling  than  the  refresh- 
ment of  clean  linen  ;  and  thefe  were  not  the  repafts  when  the  dutchefs's  cham- 
paigne  had  the  worft  flavour.     A  man  is  not  worth  hanging  that  does  not  drink 
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a  little  too  much  on  fuch  occafions:  mats  prenez-y-garde :  repeat  it  often;  and 
make  it  a  mere  drinking  party,  the  luftre  of  the  pleafure  fades,  and  you  be- 
come what  was  an  Englifh  fox-hunter.  One  day  while  we  were  thus  dining 
a  VAnglois,  and  drinking  the  plough,  the  chace,  and  I  know  not  what,  the 
dutchefs  of  Liancourt  and  fome  of  her  ladies  came  in  fport  to  fee  us.  It  was 
*  a  moment  for  them  to  have  betrayed  ill-nature  in  the  contempt  of  manners  not 
French,  which  they  might  have  endeavoured  to  conceal  under  a  laugh  :— 
but  nothing  of  this ;  it  was  a  good  humoured  curiofity;  a  natural  inclination 
to  fee  others  pleafed  and  in  fpirits.  lis  ont  ete  de  grands  chajfeurs  aujourd'bui, 
faid  one.  Ob !  Us  s*  applaudijjent  de  leurs  exploites.  Do  they  drink  the  gun  ? 
faid  another.  Leurs  maitreffes  certainement,  added  a  third.  J'aime  a  les  "voir 
en  gaiite^  ily  a  que/que  cbofe  d'aimable  dans  tout  ceci.  To  note  fuch  trifles  may 
feem  fuperfluous  to  many :  but  what  is  life  when  trifles  are  withdrawn  ?  and 
they  mark  the  temper  of  a  nation  better  than  objedts  of  importance.  In  the 
moments  of  council,  victory,  flight,  or  death,  mankind,  I  fuppofe,  are  nearly 
the  fame.  Trifles  difcriminate  better,  and  the  number  is  infinite  that  gives  me 
an  opinion  of  the  good  temper  of  the  French.  I  am  fond  neither  of  a  man 
nor  a  recital  that  can  appear  only  on  ftilts,  and  drefled  in  holiday  geers.  It  is 
every-day  feelings  that  decide  the  colour  of  our  lives ;  and  he  who  values  them 
the  moil  plays  the  beft  for  the  flake  of  happinefs.  But  it  is  time  to  quit  Lian- 
court, which  I  do  with  regret.  Take  leave  of  the  good  old  dutchefs,  whofe 
hofpitality  and  kindnefs  ought  long  to  be  remembered.        51  miles. 

The  9th,  10th,  and  nth.  Return  by  Beauvais  and  Pontoife,  and  enter  Paris 
for  the  fourth  time,  confirmed  in  the  idea  that  the  roads  immediately  leading 
to  that  capital  are  deferts,  comparatively  fpeaking,  with  thofe  of  London.  By 
•what  means  can  the  connexion  be  carried  on  with  the  country  ?  The  French 
muft  be  the  moft  ftationary  people  upon  earth,  when  in  a  place  they  muft  reft 
without  a  thought  of  going  to  another.  Or  the  Englifh  muft  be  the  moft  reft- 
lefs ;  and  find  more  pleafure  in  moving  from  one'  place  to  another,  than  in  reft- 
ing  to  enjoy  life  in  either.  If  the  French  nobility  went  to  their  country  feats 
only  when  exiled  there  by  the  court,  the  roads  could  not  be  more  folitary.— 
25  miles. 

The  12th.  My  intention  was  to  take  lodgings;  but  on  arriving  at  the  hotel 
de  la  Rochefoucauld,  I  found  that  my  hofpitaWe  dutchefs  was  the  fame  perfon 
at  the  capital  as  in  the  country  \  fhe  had  ordered  an  apartment  to  be  ready  for  me. 
It  grows  fo  late  in  the  feafon,  that  I  fhall  make  no  other  ftay  in  this  capital 
than  what  will  be  neceflary  for  viewing  public  buildings.  This  will  unite  well 
enough  with  delivering  fome  letters  I  brought  to  a  few  men  of  fcience ;  and  it  will 
'  leave  me  the  evenings  for  the  theatres,  of  which  there  are  many  in  Paris.  In 
throwing  on  paper  a  rapid  coup  d'ceil,  of  what  I  fee  of  a  city,  fo  well  known  in 
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England,  I  (hall  be  apt  to  delineate  my  own  ideas  and  feelings,  perhaps  more 
than  the  objedts  themfelves ;  and  be  it  remembered,  that  I  profefs  to  dedicate  this 
carelefs  itinerary  to  tribes,  much  more  than  to  objedis  that  are  of  real  confequence. 
From  the  tower  of  the  cathedral,  the  view  of  Paris  is  complete.  It  is  a  vaft 
city,  even  to  the  eye  that  has  feen  London  from  St.  Paul's ;  being  circular, 
gives  lin  advantage  to  Paris ;  but  a  much  greater  is  the  atmofphere.  It  is  now  fo 
clear,  that  one  would  fuppofe  it  the  height  of  fummer :  the  clouds  of  coal-fmoke 
that  envelope  London,  always  prevent  a  diftindt  view  of  that  capital,  but  I  take 
it  to  be  one-third  at  leaft  larger  than  Paris.  The  buildings  of  the  parliament- 
houfe  are  disfigured  by  a  gilt  and  taudry  gate,  and  a  French  roof.  The  hotel 
des  Monoies  is  a  fine  building;  arid  the  fa9ade  of  the  Louvre  one  of  the  moft 
elegant  in  the  world,  becaufe  they  have  (to  the  eye)  no  roofs  *>  in  proportion  as  a 
roof  is  feen  a  building  fuffers.  I  do  not  recoiled:  one  edifice  of  diftinguifhed 
beauty  (unlefs  with  domes)  in  which  the  roof  is  not  fo  flat  as  to  be  hidden,  or 
nearly  fo.  What  eyes  then  muft  the  French  architects  have  had,  to  have  loaded 
fo  many  buildings  with  coverings  of  a  height  deftru&ive  of  all  beauty  ?  Put  fuch 
a  roof  as  we  fee  on  the  parliament-houfe  or  on  the  Thuilleries,  upon  the  facade 
of  the  Louvre,  and  where  would  its  beauty  be  ? — At  night  to  the  opera,  which 
I  thought  a  good  theatre,  till  they  told  me  it  was  built  in  fix  weeks ;  and  then 
,  it  became  good  for  nothing  in  my  eyes,  for  I  fuppofe  it  will  be  tumbling  down 
in  fix  years.  Durability  is  one  of  the  efientials  of  building :  what  pleafure  would 
a  beautiful  front  of  painted  pafteboard  give  ?  The  Alcefte  of  Gluck  was  per- 
formed; that  part  by  Mademoifelle  St.  Huberti,  their  firft  finger,  an  excellent 
aftrefs.  As  to  fcenes,  drefles,  decorations,  dancing,  &c.  this  theatre  beats  the 
Haymarket  to  nothing. 

The  i^th.  Acrofs  Paris  to  the  rue  des  blancs  Manteaux,  to  Monf.  Brouf- 
fonet,  fecretary  of  the  Society  of  Agriculture ;  he  is  in  Burgundy.  Called  on 
Mr.  Cook  from  London,  who  is  at  Paris  with  his  drill-plough,  waiting  for  wea- 
ther to  (hew  its  performance  to  the  duke  of  Orleans  :  this  is  a  French  idea,  im- 
proving France  by  drilling,  A  man  fhould  learn  td  walk  before  he  learns  to 
dance.  There  is  agility  in  cutting  capers,  and  it  may  be  done  with  grace ;  but 
where  is  the  necefiity  to  cut  them  at  all.  There  has  been  much  rain  to  day; 
and  it  is  almoft  incredible  to  a  perfon  ufed  to  London,  how  dirty  the  ftreets  of 
Paris  are,  and  how  horribly  inconvenient  and  dangerous  walking  is  without  a 
foot-pavement.  We  had  a  large  party  at  dinner,  with  politicians  among 
them,  and  fome  interefting  converfation  on  the  prefent  ftate  of  France.  The 
feeling  of  every  body  feems  to  be  that  the  archbifhop  will  not  be  able  to  do  any 
thing  towards  exonerating  the  ftate  from  the  burthen  of  its  prefent  fituation; 
fome  think  that  he  has  not  the  inclination ;  others  that  he  has  not  the  courage ; 
others  that  he  has  not  the  ability.    By  fome  he  is  thought  to  be  attentive  only 
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to  his  own  intereft  $  and  by  others,  that  the  finances  are  too  much  deranged  to 
be  within  the  power  of  any  fyftem  to  recover,  fhort  of  the  ftates-general  of  the 
kingdom  ;  and  that  it  is  impoffible  for  fuch  an  affembly  to  meet  without  a  revo- 
lution in  the  government  enfuing.  All  feem  to  think  that  fomcthing  extraor- 
dinary will  happen ;  and  a  bankruptcy  is  an  idea  not  at  all  uncommon.  But  who 
is  there  that  will  have  the  courage  to  make  it  ? 

The  14th.    To  the  benedidtine  abbey  of  St  Germain,  to  fee  pillars  of  African 
marble,  &c.    It  is  the  richeft  abbey  in  France :  the  abbot  has  300,000  liv.  a 
year  (13,1251.)    I  lofe  taiy  patience  at  fuch  revenues  being  thus  beftowed ;  con- 
fident with  the  fpirit  of  the  tenth  century,  but  not  with  that  of  the  eighteenth. 
What  a  noble  farm  would  the  fourth  of  this  income  eftablifh  !   what  turnips, 
what  cabbages,  what  potatoes,  what  clover,  what  fheep,  what  wool! — Are  not 
thefe  things  better  than  a  fat  ecclefiaftic  ?    If  an  adtive  Engliih  farmer  was 
mounted  behind  this  abbot,  I  think  he  would  do  more  good  to  France  with  half 
the  income  than  half  the  abbots  of  the  kingdom  with  the  whole  of  theirs.     Pafs 
the  baftile  j  another  pleafant  objeft  to  make  agreeable  emotions  vibrate  in  a 
man's  bofom.    I  fearch  for  good  farmers,  and  run  my  head  at  every  turn  againft 
monks  and  ftate  prifons.— Tq  the  arfenal,   to  wait  on  Monf.  Lavoifier,  the 
celebrated  chemift,  whofe  theory  of  the  non-exiftence  of  phlogifton,  has  made 
as  much  noife  in  the  chemical  world  as  that  of  Stahl,  which  eftablifhed  its 
exiftence.     Dr.  Prieftley  had  given  me  a  letter  of  introduction.     I  men- 
tioned in  the  courfe  of  converfation  his  laboratory,  and  he  appointed  Tuefday. 
By  the  Boulevards,  to  the  Place  Louis  XV.  which  is  not  properly  a  fquare,  but 
a  very  noble  entrance  to  a  great  city.    The  facades  of  the  two  buildings  ere&ed 
are  highly  finifhed.     The  union  of  the  Place  Louis  XV.  with  the  champs 
Elifees,  the  gardens  of  the  Thuilleries  and   the  Seine  is  open,  airy,  elegant, 
and  fuperb ;   and  is  the  taoft  agreeable  and  beft  built  part  of  Paris ;  here 
one  can  be  clean  and  breathe  freely.    But  by  far  the  fineft  thing  I  have  yet  feen 
at  Paris  is  the  Halle  aux  bleds>  or  corn  market :  it  is  a  vaft  rotunda ;  the  roof 
entirely  of  wood,  upon  a  new  principle  of  carpentry,  to  defcribe  which  would 
demand  plates  and  long  explanations ;  the  gallery  is  150  yards  round,  cohfe- 
quently  the  diameter  is  as  many  feet :  it  is  as  light  as  if  fufp ended  by  the  fairies. 
In  the  grand  area,  wheat,  peafe,  beans,  lentils,  are  ftored  and  fold.    In  the  fur- 
rounding  divifions,  flour  on  wooden  ftands.    You  pafs  by  ftair-cafes  doubly 
winding  within  each  other  to  fpacious  apartments  for  rye,  barley,  oats,  &c. 
The  whole  is  fo  well  planned,  and  fo  admirably  executed,  that  I  know  of  no 
public  building  that  exceeds  it  in  either  France  or  England.    And  if  an  appro- 
priation of  the  parts  to  the  conveniences  wanted,  and  an  adaptation  of  every  cir- 
cumftance  to  the  end  required,  in  union  with  that  elegance  which  is  confiftent 
with  ufe,  and  that  magnificence  which  refults  from  ftability  and  duration  are 
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the  criteria  of  public  edifices,  I  know  nothing  that  equals  it :— it  has  but  one 
fault,  and  that  is  Situation ;  it  fhould  have  been  upon  the  banks  of  the  river,  for 
the  convenience  of  unloading  barges  without  land  carriage.  In  the  evening,  to 
the  Comedie  ItaBenne,  the  edifice  fine ;  and  the  whole  quarter  regular  and  new 
built,  a  private  /peculation  of  the  duke  de  Choifeul,  whofe  family  has  a  box 
entailed  for  ever. — L'Aimant  jaloux.  Here  is  a  young  finger,  Mademoifelle 
Renard,  with  fo  fweeta  voice,  that  if  fhe  fung  Italian,  and  had  been  taught 
in  Italy,  would  have  made  a  delicious  performer. 

To  the  tomb  of  Cardinal  de  Richlieu,  which  is  a  noble  production  of  genius  : 
by  far  the  fineft  Statue  I  have  fccn.  Nothing  can  be  wiflied  more  eafy  and 
graceful  than  the  attitude  of  the  cardinal,  nor  more  expreffive  nature  than  the 
figure  of  weeping  fcience.  Dine  with  my  friend  at  the  Palais  Royale,  at  a 
coflfee-houfe ;  well  dreSTed  people;  every  thing  clean,  good,  and  well  ferved: 
but  here,  as  every  where  elfe,  you  pay  a  good  price  for  good  things ;  we  ought 
never  to  forget  that  a  low  price  for  bad  things  is  not  cheapnefs.  In  the  evening 
to  T  Ecole  des  Peres,  at  the  Comedie  Frangaife,  a  crying  larmoyant  thing.  This 
theatre,  the  principal  one  at  Paris,  is  a  fine  building,  with  a  magnificent  portico. 
After  the  circular  theatres  of  France,  how  can  any  one  relifti  our  ill-contrived 
oblong  holes  of  London  ? 

The  1 6th.  To  Monf.  Lavoifier,  by  appointment.  Madame  Lavoifier,  a 
lively,  fenfible,  fcientific  lady,  had  prepared  a  dejeune  Anglois  of  tea  and  coflee, 
but  her  conversion  on  Mr.  Kirwan's  Eflay  on  Phlogifton,  which  (he  is  tranflat- 
ing  from  the  English,  and  on  other  fubjedts,  which  a  woman  of  understanding, 
that  works  with  her  huSband  in  his  laboratory,  knows  how  to  adorn>  was  the 
beft  repaft.  That  apartment,  the  operations  of  which  have  been  rendered  fo  in- 
teresting to  the  philofophical  world,  I  had  pleafure  in  viewing.  In  the  apparatus 
for  aerial  experiments,  nothing  makes  fo  great  a  figure  as  the  machine  for  burning 
inflammable  and  vital  air,  Jo  make,  or  depofit  water;  it  is  a  Splendid  machine. 
Three  veflels  are  held  in  fuSpenfion  with  indexes  for  marking  the  immediate 
variations  of  their  weights;  two  that  are  as  large  as  half  hogfheads,  contain  the 
one  inflammable,  the  other  the  vital  air,  and  a  tube  of  communication  pafles  to 
the  third,  where  the  two  airs  unite  and  burn ;  by  contrivances,  too  complex  to 
defcribe  without  plates,  the  lofs  of  weight  of  the  two  airs,  as  indicated  by  their 
refpedtive  balances,  equal  at  every  moment  to  the  gain  in  the  third  veSTel  from  the 
formation  or  depofition  of  the  water,  it  not  being  yet  afcertained  whether  the 
water  be  actually  made  or  depofited.  If  accurate  (of  which  I  muft  confefs  I  have 
little  conception),  it  is  a  noble  machine.  Monf.  Lavoifier,  when  the  Structure 
of  it  was  commended,  faid,  Mais  out  monjieur,  &  tneme  par  un  artifte  Francois  ! 
with  an  accent  of  voice  that  admitted  their  general  inferiority  to  ours.  It  is  well 
known  that  we  have  a  confiderable  exportation  of  mathematical  and  other  curious 
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inftruments  to  every  part  of  Europe,  and  to  France  amongft  the  reft.    Nor  is 
this  new,  for  the  apparatus  with  which  the  French  academicians  meafured  a 
degree  in  the  polar  circle  was  made  by  Mr.  George  Graham  *.    Another  engine 
Monf.  Lavoifier  (hewed  us  was,  an  eledtrical  apparatus  inclofed  in  a  balloon,  for 
trying  cle&rical  experiments  in  any  fort  of  air.     His  pond  of  quickfilver  is  confi- 
derable,  containing  2501b.  and  his  water  apparatus  very  great,  but  his  furnaces 
did  not  feem  fo  well  calculated  for  the  higher  degrees  of  heat  as  fome  others  I 
have  feen.     I  was  glad  to  find  this  gentleman  fplendidly  lodged,  and  with  every 
appearance  of  a  man  of  confiderable  fortune.    This  ever  gives  onepleafure  :  the 
employments  of  a  State  can  never  be  in  better  hands  than  of  men  who  thus  apply 
the  fuperfluity  of  their  wealth. "  From  the  ufe  that  is  generally  made  of  money, 
one  would  think  it  the  affiftance  of  all  others  of  the  leaft  confequence  in  affedt- 
ing  any  bufinefs  truly  ufeful  to  mankind,  many  of  the  great  discoveries  that 
have  enlarged  the  horizon  of  fcience  having  been  in  this  refpedt  the  refult  of  pieans 
feemingly  inadequate  to  the  end :  the  energic  exertions  of  ardent  minds,  burft- 
ing  from  obfcurity,  and  breaking  the  bands  inflicted  by  poverty,  perhaps  by 
diftrcfs.     To    the  hotel  des  invalids,  the  major   of  which    eftabliihment  had 
the    goodriefs   to  ihew    the  whole  of  it.      In  the  evening  to   Monf.  Lo- 
mond, a  very  ingenious  and  inventive  mechanic,  who  has  made  an   improve- 
ment  of  the  jenny   for    fpinning  cotton.     Common  machines   are  faid    to 
make  too  hard  a  thread  for  certain  fabrics,   but    this  forms    it    loofe   and 
fpongy.     In  eledricity  he  has  made  a  remarkable  difcovery  :  you  write  two  or 
three  words  on  a  paper ;  he  takes  it  with  him  into  a  room,  and  turns  a  machine  in- 
clofed in  a  cylindrical  cafe,  at  the  top  of  which  is  an  eledtrometer,  a  fmall  fine 
pith  ball ;  a  wire  connects  with  a  fimilar  cylinder  and  electrometer  in  a  diftant 
apartment;  and  his  wife,  by  remarking  the  correfponding  motions  of  the  ball, 
writes  down  the  words  they  indicate :  from  which  it  appears  that  he  has  formed 
an  alphabet  of  motions.    As  the  length  of  the  wire  makes  no  difference  in  the 
efFedt,  a-  correfpondence  might  be  carried  on  at  any  diftance :  within  and  without 
a  befieged  town,  for  inftance ;  or  for  a  purpofe  much  more  worthy,  and  a  thou- 
fand  times  more  harmlefs,  between  two  lovers  prohibited  or  prevented  from  any 
better  connection.    Whatever  the  ufe  may  be,  the  invention  is  beautiful.    Monf. 
Lomond  has  many  other  curious  machines,  all  the  entire  work  of  his  own 
hands :  mechanical  invention  feems  to  be  in  him  a  natural  propenfity.     In  the 
evening  to  the  Comedie  Franfai/e.    Mola  did  the  Bourru  Bienfaifant,  and  it  is 
not  eafy  for  acting  to  be  carried  to  greater  perfection. 

The  17th.  To  Monf.  l'Abbe  Meffier,  aftronomer  royal,  and  of  the  Academy 
of  Sciences.  View  the  exhibition,  at  the  Louvre,  of  the  Academy's  paintings. 
For  one  hiftory  piece  in  our  exhibitions  at  London  here  are  ten ;  abundantly 

*  Whitchurft's  Formation  of  the  Earth,  2d  edit.  p.  6. 
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more  than  to  balance  the  difference  between  an  annual  and  biennial  exhi- 
bition; Dined  to-day  with  a  party,  whofe  converfation  was  entirely  po- 
litical. Monf.  de  Calonne's  Requite  au  Roi  is  come  over,  and  all  the  world  are 
reading  and  difputing'on  it.  It  feems,  however,  generally  agreed  that,  without 
exonerating  himfelf  from  the  charge  of  the  agiotage,  he  has  thrown  no  inconfi- 
derable  load  on  the  fhoulders  of  the  archbifhop  of  Toulouze,  the  prefent  premier, 
who  will  be  puzzled  to  get  rid  of  the  attack.  But  both  thefe  minifters  were 
condemned  on  all  hands  in  the  lump;  as  being  abfolutely  unequal  to  the  diffi- 
culties of  lb  arduous  a  period.  One  opinion  pervaded  the  whole  company,  that 
they  are  on  the  eve  of  fome  great  revolution  in  the  government :  that  every 
thing  points  to  it :  the  confufion  in  the  finances  great ;  with  a  deficit  impoffible 
to  provide  for  without  the  ftates-general  of  the  kingdom,  yet  no  ideas  formed  of 
what  would  be  the  confequence  of  their  meeting :  no  minifter  exifting,  or  to 
be  looked  to  in  or  out  of  power,  with  fuch  decifive  talents  as  to  promife  any 
other  remedy  than  palliative  ones  :  a  prince  on  the  throne,  with  excellent  dif- 
pofitions,  but  without  the  refources  of  a  mind  that  could  govern  in  fuch  a  mo- 
ment without  minifters:  a  court  buried  in  pleafure  and  diflipation*  and  add- 
ing to  the  diftrefs,  inftead  of  endeavouring  to  be  placed  in  a  more  independent 
fituation  :  a  great  ferment  amongft  all  ranks  of  men,  who  are  eager  for  fome 
change,  without  knowing  what  to  look  to,  or  to  hope  for:  and  a  ftrong  leaven 
of  liberty,  increafing  every  hour  fince  the  American  revolution  $  altogether  form 
a  combination  of  circumftances  that  promife  e'er  long  to  ferment  into  motion, 
if  fomemafter  hand,  of  very  fuperior  talents,  and  inflexible  courage,  is  not  found 
at  the  helm  to  guide  events,  inftead  of  being  driven  by  them.  It  is  very  remarks- 
able,  that  fuch  converfation  never  occurs,  but  a  bankruptcy  is  a  topic  :  the 
curious  queftion  on  which  is,  would  a  bankruptcy  occafwn  a  civil  war,  and  a 
total  overthrow  of  the  government  ?  The  anfwers  that  I  have  received  to  this 
queftion,  appear  to  be  juft  :  fuch  a  meafure,  conduced  by  a  man  of  abilities,  vi- 
gour, and  firmnefs,  would  certainly  not  occafion  either  one  or  the  other.  But 
the  fame  meafure,  attempted  by  a  man  of  a  different  charadter,  might  poflibly 
do  both.  All  agree,  that  the  ftates  of  the  kingdom  cannot  aflemble  without 
more  liberty  being  the  confequence  ;  but  I  meet  with  fo  few  men  that  have  any 
juft  ideas  of  freedom,  that  I  queftion  much  the  fpecies  of  this  new  liberty  that 
is  to  arife.  They  know  not  how  to  value  the  privileges  of  the  people:  as 
to  the  nobility  and  the  clergy,  if  a  revolution  added  any  thing  to  their  fcale,  I 
think  it  would  do  more  mifchief  than  good  *. 

*  Intranfciibing  thefe  papers  for  theprefe,  I  fmile  at»  fome  remarks  and  circumftances  which  events 
have  fince  placed  in  a  fingular  potition ;  but  I  alter  none  of  thefe  paflages ;  they  explain  what  were 
the  opinions  in  France,  before  the  revolution,  on  topics  of  importance  -,  and  the  events  which  have 
fince^taken  place  render  them  the  more  interefting.     Jun5,  1790. 
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The  1 8th.  To  the  Gobelins,  which  is  undoubtedly  the  firft  manufa&ure  of 
tapeftry  in  the  world,  and  fuch  an  one  as  could  be  fupported  only  by  a  crowned 
head.  In  the  evening  to  that  incomparable  comedy  La  Metromanie,  of  Pyron, 
and  well  adted.  The  more  I  fee  of  it  the  more  I  like  the  French  theatre ;  and 
have  no  doubt  in  preferring  it  far  to  our  own.  Writers,  adtors,  buildings,  fcenes, 
decorations,  mufic,  dancing,  take  the  whole  in  a.  mafs,  and  it  is  unrivalled  by 
London.  We  have  certainly  a  few  brilliants  of  the  firft  water;  but  throw  all 
in  the  fcales,  and  that  of  England  kicks  the  beam.  I  write  this  pafTage  with  a 
lighter  heart  than  I  fhould  do  were  it  giving  the  palm  to  the  French  plough. 

The  19th.    To   Charenton,  near  Paris,  to  fee  VEcole  Veterinaire,  and  the 
farm  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Agriculture.    Monf.  Chabert,  the  diretteur-gene- 
ral,  received  us  with  the  moll  attentive  politenefs.     Monf.  Flandrein,  his  aflift- 
ant,  and  fon-in-law,  I  had  had  the  pleafure  of  knowing  in  Suffolk.     They  (hewed 
•the  whole  veterinary  eftablifhment,  and  it  does  honour  to  the  government  of 
France.     It  was  formed  in   1766 :  in  1783  a  farm  was  annexed  to  it,  and  four 
other  profeflbrfhips  eftablifhed ;  two  for  rural  oeconomy,  one  for  anatomy,  and 
another  for  chemiftry. — I  was  informed  that  Monf.  d'Aubenton,  who  is  at  the 
head  of  this  farm  with  a  falary  of  6oco  liv.  a  year,  reads  Ie6tur6s  of  jural  (Econo- 
my, particularly  on  fheep,  and  that  a  flock  was  for  that  purpofe  kept  in  exhibi- 
tion.    There  is  a  fpacious  and  convenient  apartment  for  differing  horfes  and 
other*  animals ;  a  large  cabinet,  \vhere  the  moft  interefting  parts  of  all  do- 
meftic  animals  are  preferved  in  fpirits ;  and  alfo  of  fuch  parts  of  their  bodies 
that  mark  the  vifible  effedt  of  diftempers.  .  This  is  very  rich.    This,  with  a 
iimilar  one  near  Lyons,  is  kept  up  (exclufive  of  the  addition  of  1783),  at  the 
moderate  expence,  as  appears  by  the  writings  of  M.  Necker,  of  about  60,000 
iiv.  (2600I.)  Whence,  as  in  many  other  inftances,  it  appears  that  the  moft  ufe- 
ful  thipgs  coft  the*  lead.    There  are  at  prefent  about  one  hundred  eleves  from 
different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  as  well  as  from  every  country  in  ^Europe,  except 
England  *,  a  ftrange  exception,  confidering  how  groffly  ignorant  our  farriers  are; 
and  that  the  whole  expence  of  fupporting  a  young  man  here  does  not  exceed 
forty  louis  a-year ;   nor  more  than  four  years  neceffary  for  his  complete  in- 
ftru&ion.     As. to  the  farm,  it  is  under  the  conduct  of  a  great  naturalift,  high 
in  royal  academies  of  fcience,   and  whofe  name  is  celebrated  through  Europe 
for  merit  in  fuperior  branches  of  knowledge.     It  would  argue  in  me  a  want  of 
judgment  in  human  nature,  to  exped:  good  practice  from  fuch  men.    They 
would  probably  think  it  beneath  their  purfuits  and  fituation  in  life  to  be  good 
ploughmen,  turnip-hoers,  and  fhepherds;  I  fhould  therefore  betray  my  own 
ignorance  of  life,  if  I  was  to  exprefs  any  furprize  at  finding  this  farm  in  a  fitua- 
tion that— I  had  rather  forget  than*defcribe.     In  the  evening,  to  a  field  much 
more  fuccefsfully  cultivated,  Mademoifelle  St.  Huberti,  in  the  Penelope  of  Picini. 
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The  20th.  To  the  Ecole  Militaire,  eftablifhed  by  Louis  XV,  for  the  educa- 
tion of  140  youths,  the  fons  of  the  nobility;  fuch  eftablifhments  are  equally 
ridiculous  and  unjuft.  To  educate  the  fon  of  a  man  who  cannot  afford  the  edu- 
cation himfelf,  is  a  grofs  injuftice,  if  you  do  not  fecure  a  fituation  in  life  anfiver- 
able  to  that  education.  If  you  do  fecure  fuch  a  fituation,  you  deftroy  the  refult 
of  the  education,  becaufe  nothing  but  merit  ought  to  give  that  fecurity.  If  you 
educate  the  children  of  men,  who  are  well  able  to  give  the  education  themfelves, 
you  tax  the  people  who  cannot  afford  to  educate  their  children,  in  order  to  eafe 
thofe  who  can  well  afford  the  burthen;  and  in  fuch  inftitutions,  this  is  fure 
to  be  the  cafe.  At  night  to  VAmbigu  Comique,  a  pretty  little  theatre,  with 
plenty  of  rabbifh  on  it.  Coffee-houfes  on  the  boulevards,  mufic,  noife,  and 
files  without  end  ;  every  thing  but  fcavangers  and  lamps.  The  mud  is  a  foot 
deep  ;  and  there  are  parts  of  the  boulevards  without  a  fingle  light. 

The  2 1  ft.  Monf.  de  Brouflbnet  being  returned  from  Burgundy,  I  had  the 
pleafure  of  paffing  a  couple  of  hours  at  his  lodgings  very  agreeably.  He  is 
a  man  of  uncommon  adivity,  and  poflefled  of  a  great  variety  of  ufeful  knowledge 
in  every  branch  of  natural  hiftory ;  and  he  fpeaks  Englifh  perfe<ftly  well.  It  is 
very  rare  that  a  gentleman  is  &cn  better  qualified  for  a  poft  than  Monf.  dc 
Brouflbnet  for  that  which  he  occupies,  of  fecretary  to  a  Royal  Society. 

The  22d.  To  the  bridge  of  Neuili^,  faid  to  be  the  fineft  in  France.  It  is  by  far 
the  moft  beautiful  one  I  have  any  where  feen.  It  confifts  of  five  vaft  arches ;  flat, 
from  the  Florentine  model ;  and  all  of  equal  fpan;  a  mode  of  building  incompa- 
rably more  elegant,  and  more  ftriking  than  our  fyftem  of  different  fized  arches. 
To  the  machine  at  Marly ;  which  ceafes  to  make  the  leaft  impreflion.  Madame 
du  Barrel  refidence,  Lufienne,  is  on  the  hill  juft  above  this  machine;  fhe  has 
built  a  pavilion  on  the  brow  of  the  declivity,  for  commanding  theprofpedt,  fitted 
up  and  decorated  with  much  elegance.  There  is  a  table  formed  of  Seve  porcelain, 
exquifitely  done.  I  forget  how  many  thoufand  louis  d'ors  it  coft.  The  French, 
to  whom  I  fpoke  of  Lufienne,  exclaimed  againft  miftrefles  and  extravagance, 
with  more  violence  than  reafon  in  my  opinion.  Who,  in  common  fenfe,  would 
deny  a  king  the  amufement  of  a  miftrefs,  provided  he  did  not  make  a  bufinefs  of 
his  play-thing  ?  Mais  Frederic  le  Grand  avoit-il  une  maitrejjh,  lui  fafoit-il  batir 
des  pavilions,  et  les  meubloit-il  de  tables  de porcelaine  ?  No  :  but  he  had  that  which 
was  fifty  times  worfe :  a  king  had  better  make  love  to  a  handfome  woman  than 
to  one  of  his  neighbour's  provinces.  The  king  of  Pruflia's  miftrefs  coft  an  hun- 
dred millions  fterling,  and  the  lives  of  500,000  men;  and  before  the  reign  of 
that  miftrefs  is  over,  may  yet  coft  as  much  more.  The  greateft  genius  and 
talents  are  lighter  than  a  feather,  weighed  philofophically,  if  rapine,  war,  and 
conqueft,  are  the  effe&s  of  them. 

To  St.  Germain's,  the  terrace  of  which  is  very  fine.    Monf.  de  Brouflbnet 
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met  me  here,  and  we  dined  with  Monf.  Breton,  at  the  marechal  due  deNoailles, 
who  has  a  good  colle&ion  of  curious  plants.  Here  is  the  fineA  Jbp&ora  japo* 
nica  I  have  feen.— 10  miles. 

The  23d.  To  Trianon,  to  view  the  Queen's  "Jar din  Anglois.  I  had  a  letter  to 
Monf.  Richard,  which  procured  admittance.  It  contains  about  roo  acres,  dif- 
pofed  in  the  tafle  of  what  we  read  of  in  books  of  Chinefe  gardening,  whence 
it  is  fuppofed  the  Englifh  ftyle  was  taken. 9  There  is  more  of  Sir  William 
Chambers  here  than  of  Mr.  Brown — more  effort  than  nature — and  more  expence 
than  tafte.  It  is  not  eafy  to  conceive  any  thing  that  art  can  introduce  in  a  gar- 
den that  is  not  here;  woods,  rocks,  lawns,  lakes,  rivers,  iflands,  cafcades, 
grottos,  walks,  temples,  and  even  villages.  There  are  parts  of  the  defign  very 
pretty,  and  well  executed.  The  only  fault  is  too  much  crouding ;  which  has 
led  to  another,  that  of  cutting  the  lawn  by  too  many  gravel  walks,  an  error  to 
be  feen  in  almoft  every  garden  I  have  met  with  in  France.  But  the  glory  of  La 
Petite  Trianon  is  the  exotic  trees  and  fhrubs.  The  world  has  been  fuccefsfully 
rifled  to  decorate  it.  Here  are  curious  and  beautiful  ones  to  pleafe  the  eye  of 
ignorance ;  and  to  exercife  the  memory  of  fcience.  Of  the  buildings,  the  temple 
of  love  is  truly  elegant. 

Again  to  Verfailles.  In  viewing  the  king's  apartment,  which  he  had 
not  left  a  quarter  of  an .  hour,  with  thofe  flight  traits  of  diforder  that  (hew- 
ed he  lived  in  it,  it  was  amufing  to  fee  the  blackguard  figures  that  were 
walking  uncontrouled  about  the  palace,  and  even  in  his  bed-chamber;  men 
whofe  rags  betrayed  them  to  be  in  the  laft  ftage  of  poverty,  and  I  was  the  only 
perfon  that  flared  and  wondered  how  the  devil  they  got  there.  It  is  impoflible 
not  to  like  this  carelefs  indifference  and  freedom  from  fufpicion.  One  loves  the 
mafler  of  the  houfe,  who  would  not  be  hurt  or  offended  at  feeing  his  apartment 
thus  occupied,  if  he  returned  fuddenly  ;  for  if  there  was  danger  of  this,  the  in- 
trufion  would  be  prevented.  This  is  certainly  a  feature  of  that  good  temper 
which  appears  to  me  fo  vifible  every  where  in  France.  I  defired  to  fee  the 
Queen's  apartments,  but  I  could  not.  Is  her  majefty  in  it  ?  No.  Why  then  not 
fee  it  as  well  as  the  king's  ?  Majoi,  Monf.  e'eft  un  autre  chofe.  Ramble  through 
the  gardens,  and  by  the  grand  canal,  withabfolute  aftonifhment  at  the  exaggera- 
tions of  writers  and  travellers.  There  is  magnificence  in  the  quarter  of  the 
orangerie,  but  no  beauty  any  where;  there  are  fome  flatues  good  enough 
to  wifh  them  under  cover.  The  extent  and  breadth  of  the  canal  are  nothing  to 
the  eye ;  and  it  is  not  in  fuch  good  repair  as  a  farmer's  horfe-pond.  The  me- 
nagerie is  well  enough,  but  nothing  great.  Let  thofe  who  defire  that  the  builds 
ings  and  eftablifhments  of  Louis  XiV.  fhould  continue  the*  impreflion  made  by 
the  writings  of  Voltaire,  go  to  the  canal  of  Languedoc,  and  by  no  means  to 
Verfailks.    Return  to  Paris.'-— 14  miles. 
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The  24th.  With  Monf.  de  Brouffonet  to  the  King's  cabinet  of  natural  hif- 
tory  and  the  botanical  garden,  which  is  in  beautiful  order.  Its  riches  are  well 
known,  and  the  politenefs  of  Monf.  Thouin,  which  is  that  of  a  molt  amiable 
difpofition,  renders  this  garden  thefcene  of  other  rational  pleafures  befidcs  thofe 
of  botany.  Dine  at  the  Invalides,*with  Monf.  Parmentier,  the  celebrated  author 
of  many  (Economical  works,  particularly  on  the  boulangerie  of  France.  This 
gentleman,  to  a  cpnfiderable  mafs  of  ufeful  knowledge,  adds  a  great  deal  of  that 
fire  and  vivacity  for  which  his  nation  has  been  diftinguifhod,  but  which  I  have 
•not  recognized  fo  often  as  I  expe&ed. 

The  25th.  This  great  city  appears  to  be  in  many  refpedts  the  moft  ineligible 
rand  inconvenient  for  the  refidence  of  a  perfon  of  fmall  fortune  of  any  that 
I  have  feen ;  and  vaftly  inferior  to  London.  The  ftreets  are  very  narrow,  and 
many  of  them  crouded,  nine-tenths  dirty,  and  all  without  foot-pavements. 
Walking,  which  in  London  is  fo  pleafant  and  fo  clean,  that  ladies  do  it  every 
day,  is  here  a  toil  and  fatigue  to  a  man,  and  an  impoflibility  to  a  well  drefled 
woman.  The  coaches  are  numerous,  and,  what  are  much  worfe,  there  are  an 
infinity  of  one-horfe  cabriolets,  which  are  driven  by  young  men  of  fafhion 
and  their  imitators,  alike  fools,  with  fuch  rapidity  as  to  be  real  nuifances, 
and  render  the  ftreets  exceedingly  dangerous,  without  an  inceflant  caution.  I 
faw  a  poor  child  run  over  and  probably  killed,  and  have  been  my felf  many  times 
blackened  with  the  mud  of  the  kennels.  This  beggarly  practice,  of  driving  a  . 
one-horfe  booby  hutch  about  the  ftreets  of  a  great  capital,  flows  either  from 
poverty  or  a  wretched  and  defpicable  oeconomy ;  nor  is  it  poflible  to  fpeak  of  it 
with  too  much  feverity.  If  young  noblemen  at  London  were  to  drive  their 
chaifes  in  ftreets  without  foot-ways,  as  their  brethren  do  at  Paris,  they  would 
fpeedily  and  juftly  get  very  well  threfhed,  or  rolled  in  the  kennel.  This  circum- 
ftance  renders  Paris  an  ineligible  refidence  for  perfons,  particularly  families 
that  cannot  afford  to  keep  a  coach ;  a  convenience  which  is  as  dear  as  at  Lon-' 
don.  Thejiacres,  hackney-coaches,  are  much  worfe  than  at  that  city;  and 
chairs  there  are  none,  for  they  would  be  driven  down  in  the  ftreets.  To  this 
circumftance  alfo  it  is  owing,  that  all  perfons  of  fmall  or  moderate  fortune,  are 
forced  to  drefs  in  black, t with  bkek  ftockings ;  the  dufky  hue  of  this  in  com- 
pany is  not  fo  difagreeable  a  circumftance  as  being  too  great  a  diftinttion; 
too  clear  a  line  drawn  in  company  between  a  man  that  has  a  good  fortune,  and 
another  that  has  not.  With  the  pride,  arrogance,  and  ill  temper  of  Englifh 
wealth  this  could  not  be  borne ;  but  the  prevailing  good  humour  of  the  French 
eafes  all  fuch  untoward  circumftances.  Lodgings  are  not  half  fo  good  as  at 
London,  yet  confiderably  dearer.  If  you  do  not  hire  a  whole  fuite  of  rooms  at. 
an  hotel,  you  muft  probably  mount  three,  four,  or  five  pair  of  flairs,  and  in  ge- 
neral have  nothing  but  a  bed-chamber.    After  the  horrid  fatigue  of  the  ftreets, 
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fach  an  elevation  is  a  delegable  circumftance.  You  muft  fearch  with  trouble 
before  you  will  b& lodged  in  a  private  family,  as  gentlemen  ufually  are  at  Lon- 
don, and  pay  a  higher  price.  Servants  wages  are  about  the  fame  as  at  that  city. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  JParis  ftiould  have  thefe  difadvantages,  for  in  other  re- 
fpedts  I  take  it  to  be  a  mod  eligible  refidence  for  fuch  as  prefer  a  great  city. 
The  fociety  for  a  man  of  letters,  or  who  has  any  fcientlfic  purfuit,  cannot  be  ex- 
ceeded. The  ihtercourfe  between  fuch  men  and  the  great,  which,  ifitisnot 
upon  an  equal  footing,  ought  never  to  exift  at  all,  is  refpedtable.  Perfons  of  the 
higheft  rank  pay  an  attention  to  fcience  and  literature,  and  emulate  the  chara&er 
they  confer,  f  (hould  pity  the  man  who  expe&ed,  without  other  advantages  of 
a  very  different  nature,  to  be  well  received  in  a  brilliant  circle  at  London,  be- 
^caufe  he  was  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society.  But  this  would  not  be  the  cafe 
with  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris ;  he  is  fure  of  a  good  recep- 
tion every  where.  Perhaps  this  contraft  depends  in  a  great  meafure  on  the 
difference  of  the  governments  of  the  two,  countries.  Politics  are  too  much  at- 
tended to  in  England  to  allow  a  due  refpett  to  be  paid  to  any  thing  elfe ; 
and  ftiould  the  French*  eftablifh  a  freer  government,  academicians  will  not 
be  held  in  fuch  eftimation,  when  rivalled  in  the  public  efteem  by  the  orators 
who  hold  forth  liberty  and  property  in  a  free  parliament. 

The  28th.  Quit  Paris,  and  take  the  road  to  Flanders.  Monf.  de  Brouflbnet 
was  fo  obliging  as  to  accompany  me  to  Dugny,  to  view  the  farm  of  Monf. 
Crett^de  Palluel,  a  very  intelligent  cultivator.  Take  the  road  to  Senlis:  at 
Dammertin,  I  met  by  accident  a  French  gentleman,  a  Monf.  du  Pr^  du  St. 
Cotin.  Hearing  me  converfing  with  a. farmer. on  agriculture,  he  introduced 
himfelf  as  an  amateur,  gave  me  an  account  of  feveral  experiments  he  had  made 
on  his  eftate  in  Champagne,  and  promifed  a  more  particular  detail ;  in  which  he 
was  as  good  as  his  word.— —22  miles. 

The  29th.  Pafs  Nanteul,  where  the  Prince  of  Conde  has  a  chateau,  to 
Villes-Coterets,  in  tjic  midft  of  immenfe  forefts  belonging  to  the  duke  of  Or- 
leans. The  crop%  of  this  country,  therefore,  is  princes  of  the  blood ;  that  is 
to  fay,  hares,  pheafants,  deer,  boars  1— -26  miles. 

The  30th;  Soiflbns  feems  a  poor  town,  without  manufactures,  and  chiefly, 
fupported  by  a  corn- trade,  which  goes  hence  by  water  to  Paris  and  Rouen.  «- 
25  miles. "  . 

The  31ft.     Coucy  is  beautifully  fituated  on  a  hill,  with  a  fine  vale  winding; 
befide  it.     At  St.  Gobin,  which  is  in  the  midft  of  great  woods,  I  viewed  the 
fabric  of  plate-glafc  the  greateft  in  the  world.     I  was  in  high  luck,  arriving; 
about  half  an  hour  before  they  begun  to  run  glafles  for  the  day.     Pafs  La  Fere.. 
Reach   St.  Quintin,  where  are  considerable  manufactures  that  employed  me 
all  the  afternoon.    From  St.  Gobin,  are  the  moil  beautiful  flate  roofs  I  have 
any  where  fcen.«— — 30  miles. 

November, 
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November  i.     Near  Belle  Angloife  I  turned  afidehalfa  league  to  vtewtjie 
-ranal  of  Picardy,  of  which  I  had  heard  much.     In  paffing  fr<?m  St.  Quintin  to 
Cambray  the  country  rifes  fo  much,  that  it  was  neceflary  to  carry  it  in  a  tunnel 
under  ground  for  a  confiderable  depth,  even  under  many  vales  as  well  as  hills* 
In  one  of  thefe  vallies  there  is  an  opening  for  vifiting  it  by  an  arched  ftair-cafe, 
on  which  I  defcended  1 34  fteps  to  the  canal,  and,  as  this  valley  is  much  below 
the  adjacent  and  other  hills,  the  great  depth  at  which  it  is  dug,  may  be  con- 
ceived.    Over  the  door  of  the  defcent,  is  the  following  infcription  i—L'ann. 
ij%i.—Monf.  le  Comte  d'Agay  etant  intendant  de  cette  province,  Monf.  Lau- 
rent de  Lionni  etant  direSleur  de  l'ancien&  nouveau  canal  de  Picardie>  &  Monf. 
de  Champrofi  infpefteur,  Jofeph  II.  Empereur  Roi  des  Romaines,  a  parcourru  en 
Satteau  le  canal fous  terrain  depuis  cet  endroit  jufques  au  puit,  No.  20,  le  28,  Gf 
a  temoigni fa  fatisfaSlion  d*  avoir  vu  cet  ouvrage  en  ces  termes:  "  Jefuisfier  d'etre 
homme^  quand  je  vois  gu'un  de  mes  femblables  a  oft  imaginer  &  executer  un  ouvrage 
aufji  vafte  et  auffi  bardie.    .Cette  idea  me  leveVame"— Thefe  three  Meflieurs  lead 
the  tlance  here  in  a  very  French  ftyle.     The  great  Jofeph  follows  humbly  in 
their  train ;  and  as  to  poor  Louis  XVI.  at  whofe  expence  the  whole  was  done, 
thefe  gentlemen  certainly  thought  that  no  name  lefs  than  that  of  an  emperor 
ought  to  be  annexed  to  theirs.     When  infcriptions  are  fixed  to  public  works, 
no  names  ought' to  be  permitted  but  thofe  of  the  king,  whofe  merit  patronizes, 
and  the  engineer  or  artift  whofe  genius  executes  the  work.    As  to  a  mob  of 
intendants,  directors,  and  infpedtors,  let  them  go  to  the  devil !     The  canal  at  this 
place  is  ten  French  feet  wide  and  twelve  high,  hewn  entirely  out  of  the  chalk 
rock,  imbedded,  in  which  are  many  flints — no  mafonry.     There  is  only  a  fmall 
part  finished  often  toifes  long  for  a  pattern,  twenty  feet  broad  and  twenty  high. 
Five  thoufand  toifes  are  already  done  in  the  manner  of  that  part  which  I  viewed ; 
and  the  whole  diftance  under  ground,  when  the  tunnel  will  be  complete,  is  7020 
toifes  (each  fix  feet)  or  about  nine  miles.     It  has  already  coft  1,200,000  liv% 
{52,5001.)  and  there  wants  2,500,000  liv.  (109,375!.)  to  complete  it  5  fo  that  the 
total  eftimate  is  near  four  millions*    It  is  executed  by  fhafts.    At  prefent  there 
is  not  above  five  or  fix  inches  of  water  in  it.     This  great  work  has  flood  ftill  en- 
tlrely  fince  the  adminiftration  of  the  archbifhop  of  Toulouze.     When  we  fee 
fuch  works  (land  ftill  for  want  of  money,  we  fhall  reafonably  be  inclined  to  alk, 
What  are  the  fervices  that  continue  fupplied  ?  and  to  conclude,  that  amongft 
kings,  and  minifters,  and  nations,  ceconomy  is  the  fifft  virtue : — without  it, 
genius  is  a  meteor;  victory  a  found;  and  all  courtly  fplendour  a  public  robbery. 
At  Cambray,  view  the  manufacture.   Thefe  frontier  towns  of  Flanders  are  built 
in  the  old  ftyle,  but  the  ftreets  broad,  handfome,  well  paved,  and  lighted.    I  need 
not  obferve,  that  all  are  fortified,  and  that  every  ftep  in  this  country  has  been  ren- 
dered famous  or  infamous  according  to  the  feelings  of  the  fpedlator,  by  many  of 
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the  bloodieft  wars  that  have  difgraced  and  exhaufted  chriftendom.    At  the  hotel 
de  Bourbon  I  was  well  lodged,  fed,  and  attended :  an  excellent  inn.— 22  miles. 

The  2d.  Pafs  Bouchaine  to  Valenciennes,  another  old  town,  which,  like  the 
reft  of  theFlemifh  ones,  manifefts  more  the  wealth  of  former  than  of  prefent 
times.— 18  miles. 

The  3d,  to  Orchees  $  and  the  4th  to  Lifle,  which  is  furrounded  by  more 

windmills  for  expreffing  the  oil  of  colefeed,  than  are  to  be  {ten  any  where  elfe 

I  fuppofc  in  the  world.    Pafs  fewer  drawbridges  and  works  of  fortification 

here  than  at  Calais ;  the  great  ftrength  of  this  place  is  in  its  mines  and  other 

fouteraines.     In  the  evening  to  the  play. 

The  cry  here  for  a  war  with  England  amazed  me.  Every  one  I  talked  with  faid, 
it  was  beyond  a  doubt  the  Englifh  had  called  the  Pruffian  army  into  Holland;  and 
that  the  motives  in  France  for  a  war  were  numerous  and  manifeft.  It  is  eafy  enough 
to  difcover,  that  the  origin  of  all  this  violence  is  the  commercial  treaty,  which  is 
execrated  here,  as  the  moft  fatal  ftroke  to  their  manufactures  they  ever  experienced. 
Thefe  people  have  the  true  monopolizing  ideas  \  they  would  involve  four-and- 
twenty  millions  of  people  in  the  certain  miferies  of  a  war,  rather  than  fee  the 
intereft  of  thofe  who  confume  fabrics,  preferred  to  the  intereft  of  thofe  who 
make  them.  The  advantages  reaped  by  four-and- twenty  millions  of  confumers 
are  lighter  than  a  feather  compared  with  the  inconveniences  fuftained  by  half  a 
million  of  manufacturers.  Meet  many  fmall  carts  in  the  town,  drawn  each  by  a 
dog  :  I  was  told  by  the  owner  of  one,  what  appears  to  me  incredible,  that  his 
dog  would  draw  7001b.  half  a  league.  The  wheels  of  thefe  carts  are  very  high, 
relative  to  the  height  of  the  dog,  fo  that  his  cheft  is  a  good  deal  below  the  axle. 

The  6th.  In  leaving  Lifle,  the  reparation  of  a  bridge  made  me  take  a  road 
on  the  banks  of  the  canal*  clofe  under  the  works  of  the  citadel.  They  appear  to 
be  very  numerous,  and  the  fituation  exceedingly  advantageous,  on  a  gently  rifing 
ground,  furrounded  by  low  watry  meadows,  which  may  with  eafe  be  drowned. 
Pafs  Darmentiers,  a  large  paved  town.     Sleep  at  Mont  Caflel.— -30  miles. 

The  7th.  Caflel  is  on  the  fummit  of  the  only  hill  in  Flanders.  They  are 
now  repairing  the  bafon  at  Dunkirk,  fo  famous  in  hiftory  for  an  imperioufhefs  in 
England,  which  fhe  muft  have  paid  dearly  for.  Dunkirk,  Gibraltar,  and 
the  ftatue  of  Louis  XIV.  in  the  Place  de  ViStoire,  I  place  in  the  fame  political 
clafs  of  national  arrogance.  Many  men  are  now  at  work  on  this  bafon,  and, 
when  finifhed,  it  will  not  contain  more  than  twenty  or  twenty-five  frigates ; 
and  appears  to  an  unlearned  eye,  a  ridiculous  objedt  for  thejealoufy  of  a  great 
nation,  unlefs  it  profefles  to  be  jealous  of  privateers.— I  made  enquiries  concern- 
ing the  import  of  wool- from  England,  and  was  aflufed  that  it  was  a  Very  trifling 
object.  I  may  here  obferve,  that  when  I  left  the  town,  my  little  cloak-bag  was 
examined  as  fcrupuloufly  as  if  I  hadjuft  left  England,  with  a  cargo  of  prohibited 
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goods,  and  again  at  a  fort  two  miles  off.  Dunkirk  being  a  free  port,  the  cuftom- 
houfe  is  at  the  gates.  What  are  we  "  to  think  of  our  woollen  manufacturers  in 
England,  when  fuing  for  their  wool-bill,  of  infamous  memory,  bringing  one 
Thomas  Wilkinfon  from  Dunkirk  quay,  to  the  bar  of  the  Englifti  Houfe  of 
Lords  to  /wear  that  wool  pafles  from  Dunkirk  without  entry,  duty,  or  any  thing 
being  required,  at  double  cuftom-houfes,  for  a  check  on  each  other,  where  they 
examine  even  a  cloak-bag.  On  fuch  evidence,  did  our  legiflatiire,  in  the  true 
fhpp-keeping  fpirit,  pafs  an  a<5t  of  fines,  pains,  and  penalties  againft  all  the  wool- 
growers  of  England.  Walk  to  RoflendaT  near  the  town,  where  Monf.  le  Brun 
has.  an  improvement  on  the  Dunes,  which  he  very  obligingly  fhewed  me.  Be- 
tween the  town  and  that  place  are  a  great  number  of  neat  little  houfes,  buUt 
with  each  its  garden,  and  one  or  two  fields  inclofed  of  moft  wretched  blowing 
dune  fand,  naturally  as  white  as  fnow*  but  improved  by  induftry.  The  magic 
of  property  turns  fand  to  gold.— 18  milfcs. 

The  8th.  Leave  Dunkirk,  where  the  Concierge  a  good  inn,  as  indeed  I 
have  found,  all  in  Flanders.  Pafs  Gravelline,  which,  to  my  unlearned  eyes, 
feems  the  ftrongeft  place  I  have  yet  feen,  at  leaft  the  works  above  ground  are 
more  numerous  than  at  any  other.  Ditches,  ramparts,  and  drawbridges  with- 
out end.  This  is  a  part  of  the  art  military  I  like  :  it  implies  defence,  and  leav- 
ing rafcality  to  neighbours.  If  Gengifchan  or  Tamerlane  had  met  with  fuch 
places  as  Gravelline  or  Lille  in  their  way,  where  would  their  conquefts  and  ex- 
tirpations of  the  human  race  have  been  ?*— Reach  Calais.  And  here  ends  a 
journey  which  has  given  me  a  great  deal  of  pleafure,  and  more  information  than 
I  fhould  have  expedted  in  a  kingdom  not  fo  well  cultivated  as  our  own.  It  has 
been  the  firft  of  my  foreign  travels ;  and  has  with  me  confirmed  the  idea,  that  to 
know  our  own  country  well,  we  muft  fee  fomething  of  others.  Nations  figure 
by  comparifon ;  and  thofe  ought  to  be  efteemed  the  benefa&ors  of  the  human 
race,  who  have  moft  eftablifhed  public  profperity  on  the  bafis  of  private  happi- 
nefs.  To  afcertain  how  far  this  has  been  the  cafe  with  the  French,  has  been 
one  material  object  of  my  tour.  It  is  an  enquiry  of  great  range,  and  no  trifling 
complexity  $  but  a  fingle  excurfion  is  too  little  to  truft  to.  I  muft  come  again 
and  again  before  I  venture  conclufions.— — 25  miles, 

Wait  at  Defleins  three  days  for  a  wind  (the  duke  and  dutchefs  of  Gloucefter 
are  in  the  fame  inn  and  fituation)  and  for  a  pacquet.  A  captain  behaved  fhab- 
billy :  deceived  me,  and  was  hired  by  a  family  that  would  admit  nobody  but 

themfelves :— I  did  not  afk  what  nation  this  family  was  of. Dover London 

——  Bradfield ;— and  have  more  pleafure  in  giving  my  little  girl  a  French  doll, 
than  in  viewing  Verfailles. 
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THE  long  journey  I  had  laft  year  taken  in  France,  fuggefted  a  variety  of 
reflections  on  the  agriculture,  and  on  the  fources  and  progrefs  of  national  pro- 
fperity  in  that  kingdom ;  in  fpite  of  myfelf,  thefe  ideas  fermented  in  my  mind  ; 
and  while  I  was  drawing  conclufions  relative  to  the  political  ftate  of  that  great 
country,  in  every  circumftance  connected  with  its  hufbandfy.  I  found,  at 
each  moment  of  my  reflection,  the  importance  of  making  as  regular  a  furvey 
of  the  whole  as  was  poflible  for  a  traveller  to  efFedt.  Thus  inftigated,  I  deter- 
mined to  attempt  finifhing  what  I  had  fortunately  enough  begun. 

July  30.    Left  Bradfield*  and  arrived  at  Calais.— 161  miles. 

August  5.  The  next  day  I  took  the  road  to  St.  Omers.  Pafs  the  bridge 
Sax's  Pareil,  which  fervesa  double  purpofe,  pafling  two  ftreams  at  once ;  but 
it  has  been  praiied  beyond  its  merit,  and  coft  more  than  it  was  worth.  St. 
Omers  contains  little  deferving  notice ;  and  if  I  could  diredt  the  legiflatures  of 
England  and  Ireland,  fhould  contain  ftill  lefs : — why  are  catholics  to  emigrate  in 
order  to  be  ill  educated  abroad,  inftead  of  being  allowed  inftitutions  that  would 
educate  them  well  at  home  ?  The  country  is  feen  to  advantage  from  St.  Ber- 
th's fteeple.— — 25  miles. 

The  7th.  The  canal  of  St.  Omers  is  carried  up  a  hill  by  a  feries  of  fluices.  To 
Aire,  and  Lilliers,  and  Bethune,  towns  well  known  in  military  ftory. — 25  miles. 

The  8th.  The  country  now  a  champaign,  one  changes ;  from  Bethune  to 
Arras  an  admirable  gravel  road.  At  the  laft  town  there  is  nothing  but  the 
great  and  rich  abbey  of  Var,  which  they  would  not  fliew  me — it  was  not  the 
right  day— or  fome  frivolous  excufe.    The  cathedral  is  nothing.— 174-  miles. 

The  9th.  Market-day  $  coming  out  of  the  town  I  met  at  leaft  an  hundred 
afles,  fome  loaded  with  a  bag,  others  a  fack,  but  all  apparently  with  a  trifling 
burthen,  and  fwarms  of  men  and  women.  This  is  called  a  market,  being 
plentifully  fiipplied ;  but  a  great  proportion  of  all  the  labour  of  a  country  is 
idle  in  the  midft  of  harveft,  to  fupply  a  town  which  in  England  would  be  fed 
by  ^  of  the  people  :  whenever  this  fwarm  of  triflers  buz  in  a  market,  I  take 
a  minute  and  vicious  divifion  of  the  foil  for  granted.  Here  my  only  compa- 
nion de  voyage,  the  Englifh  mare  that  carries  me,  difclofes  by  her  eye  a  fecret 
not  the  moft  agreeable,  that  fhe  is  going  rapidly  blind.  She  is  moon-eyed ; 
but  our  fool  of  a  Bury  farrier  affured  me  I  was  fafe  for  above  a  twelvemonth/ 
It  muft  be  confefled  this  is  one  of  thofe  agreeable  fituations  which  not  many 
will  believe  a  man  would  put  himfelf  into.  JSdafoy!  this  is  a  piece  of  my 
good  luck ;— the  journey  at  beft  is  but  a  drudgery,  that  others  are  paid  for  per- 
forming on  a  good  horfe,  and  I  pay  myfelf  for  doing  it  on  a  blind  one; — I  fhall 
feel  this  inconvenience  perhaps  at  the  expence  of  my  neck.— 20  miles. 

L  2  The 
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The  ioth.  To  Amiens* .  Mr.  Fox  flept  here  laft  night,  and  it  was  amuf- 
ing  to  hear  the  converfation  at  the  table  d'hote ;  they  wondered  that  fo  great 
a  man  (hould  not  travel  in  a  greater  ftyle  :— I  afked  what  was  his  ftyle  ?  Mon- 
fieur  and  Madame  were  in  an  Englifti  poft-chaife,  and  the  fille  and  valet  de 
chambre  in  a  cabriolet,  with  a  French  courier  to  have  horfes  ready.  What 
would  they  have  ?  but  a  ftyle  both  of  comfort  and  amufement  ?  A  plague  on 
a  blind  mare  ! — But  I  have  worked  through  life;  and  he  talks. 

The  nth.    By  Poix  to  Aumale  j  enter  Normandy. 25  miles. 

The  1 2th.  From  thence  to  Newchatel,  by  far  the  fineft  country  fince  Calais, 
Pafs  many  villas  of  Rouen  merchants.— —40  miles. 

The  13th.     They  are  right  to  have  country  villas— to  get  out  of  this  great 
ugly,  (linking,  clofe,  and  ill  built  town,  which  is  full  of  nothing  but  dirt  and 
induftry.    What  a  pidture  of  new  buildings  does  a  flourishing  manufacturing 
town  in  England  exhibit !     The  choir  of  the  cathedral  is  furrounded  by  a  mod 
magnificent  railing  of  folid  brafs.     They  (hew  the  monument  of  Rollo,  the 
firft  duke  of  Normandy,  and  of  his  fon  $  of  William  Longfword;  alfo  thofe  of 
Richard  Cceur  de  Lion  •,  his  brother  Henry  $  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  regent  of 
France  ;  of  their  own  King  Henry  V. ;  of  the  Cardinal  d'Amboife,  minifter  of 
Louis  XII.     The  altar-piece  is  an  adoration  of  the  (hepherds,  by  Philip  of 
Champagne.     Rouen  is  dearer  than  Paris,  and  therefore  it  is  neceflary  for  the 
pockets  of  the  people  that  their  bellies  (hould  be  wholdfomely  pinched.    At  the 
table  d'hote,  at  the  hotel  pomme  du  pin  we  fat  down,  fixteen,  to  the  following  din- 
ner, a  foup,  about  31b.  of  bouilli,  one  fowl,  one  duck,  a  fmall  fricaflee  of  chicken, 
rote  of  veal,  of  about  2lb.  and  two  other  fmall  plates  with  a  fallad  :  the  price 
45/r  and  2o/T  more  for  a  pint  of  wine ;  at  an  ordinary  of  2od.  a  head  in  England 
there  would  be  a  piece  of  meat  which  would,  literally  fpeaking,  outweigh  this 
whole  dinner !  The  ducks  were  fwept  clean  fo  quickly,  that  I  moved  from  table 
*  without  half  a  dinner.  Such  table  d'hotes  are  among  the  cheap  things  of  France ! 
Of  zWjombre  and  trifle  meetings  a  French  table  d'hote  is  foremoft  j  for  eight  mi- 
nutes a  dead  filence,  and  as  to  the  politenefs  of  addrefling  a convefation  to  aforeignerr 
he  will  look  for  it  in  vain.   Not  a  fingle  word  has  any  where  been  faid  to  me  unlefs 
to  anfwer  fome  queftion:  Rouen  not  Angular  in  this.   The  parliament-houfe  here  ' 
is  (hut  up,  and  its  members  exiled  a-month  paft  to  their  country  feats,  becaufe  they 
would  not  regifter  the  edidt  for  a  new  land-tax.     I  enquired  much  into  the  com- 
mon fentiments  of  the  people,  and  found  that  the  King  perfonally  from  having 
been  here,  is  more  popular  than  the  parliament,  to  whom  they  attribute  the  gene- 
ral dearnefs  of  every  thing.     Called  on  Monf.  d'Ambournay,  the  author  of  a 
treatife  on  ufing  madder  green  inftead  of  dried,  and  had  the  pleafure  of  a  long 
converfation  with  him  on  various  farming  topics,  interefting  to  my  enquiries. 

The  14th.  To  Barentin,  through  abundance  of  apples  and  pears,  and  a  country 
better  than  the  hu(bandry:  to  Yveot  richer,  but  miferable  management.— 21  miles. 

The 
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The  15th.  Country  the  fame  to  Bolbecj  their  inclofures  remind  me  o£ 
Ireland,  the  fence  is  a  high  broad  parapet  bank,  very  well  planted  with  hedges 
and  oak  and  beech  trees.  All  the  way  from  Rouen  there  is  a  fcattering  of  conn- 
try  feats,  which  I  am  glad  to  fee ;  farm-houfes  and  cottages  every  where,  and 
the  cotton  manufafture  in  all.  Continues  the  fame  to  Harfleur.  To  Havre 
de  Grace,  the  approach  ftrongly  marks  a  very  flouriftiing  place :  the  hills  are 
almoft  covered  with  little  new  built  villas,  and  many  more  are  building ;  fome 
are  fo  clofe  as  to  form  almoft  Areets,  and  confiderable  additions  are  alfo  mak- 
ing to  the  town.— —30  miles. 

The  1 6th.  Enquiries  are  not  neceflary  to  find  out  the  profperity  of  this  town  & 
it  is  nothing  equivocal :  fuller  of  motion,  life,  and  activity,  than  any  place  I 
have  been  at  in  France.  A  houfe  here,  which  in  1779  let  without  any  fine  on 
a  leafe  of  fix  years  for  240  liv.  per  annum,  was  lately  let  for  three  years  at  600 
liv.  which  twelve  years  paft  was  to  be  had  at  24  liv.  The  harbour's  mouth  is 
narrow  and  formed  by  a  mole,  but  it  enlarges  into  two  oblong  bafons  of  greater 
breadth;  thefe  are  full  of  (hips,  to  the  number  of  fome  hundreds,  and  the 
quays  around  are  thronged  with  bufinefs,  all  hurry,  buftle,  and  .animation*. 
They  fay  a  fifty  gun  fliip  can  enter,  but  I  fuppofe  without  her  guns.  What  is 
better,  they  have  merchant-men  of  five  and  fix  hundred  tons:  the  ftate  of  the 
harbour  has  however  given  them  much  alarm  and  perplexity  ;  if  nothing  had 
been  done  to  improve  it,  the  mouth  would  have  been  filled  up  with  fand,  an 
increafing  evil ;  to  remedy  which,  many  engineers  have  been  confulted.  The 
want  of  a  back  water  to  wafh  it  out  is  fo  great,  that  they  are  now,  at  the  King's 
expence,  forming  a  moft  noble  and  magnificent  work,  a  vaft  bafon,  walled  off 
from  the  ocean,  or  rather  an  inclofure  of  it  by  folid  mafonry,  700  yards  long* 
five  yards  broad,  and  10  or  12  feet  above  the  furface  of  the  fea  at  high  watery 
and  for  400  yards  more  it  confifts  of  two  exterior  walls,  each  three  yards  broad, 
and  filled  up  feven  yards  wide  between  them  with  earth ;  by  means  of  this  new 
and  enormous  bafon,  they  will  have  an  artificial  back-water,  capable,  they  cal- 
culate, of  fweeping  out  the  harbour's  mouth  clean  from  all  obftrudtions.  It  is 
a  work  that  does  honour  to  the  kingdom.  The  view  of  the  Seine  from  this  mole 
is  ftriking ;  it  is  five  miles  broad,  with  high  lands  for  its  oppofite  (hore  -,  and  the 
chalk  cliffs  and  promontories,  that  recede  to  make  way  for  rolling  its  vaft  tri- 
bute to  the  ocean,  bold  and  noble. 

Wait  on  Monf.  l'Abbe  Dicquemarre,  the  celebrated  naturalift,  where  I  h«£ 
alfo  the  pleafure  of  meeting  Mademoifelle  le  Maflbn  le  Golft,  author  of  fome 
agreeable  performances  -,  among  others,  Entretien  fur  le  Havre,  178 1,  when 
the  number  of  fouls  was  eftimated  at  25,000.  The  next  day  Monf.  le  Reifei- 
court,  captain  of  the  corps  royale  du  Genie  y  to  whom  alfo  I  had  letters,  intro- 
duced me  to  Meflrs.  Hombergs,  who  rank  amongft  the  moft  confiderable  mer- 
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chants  of  France.  I  dined  with  them  at  one.  of  their  country  houfes,  meeting  a 
numerous  company  and  fplendid  entertainment.  Thefe  gentlemen  have  wives 
and  daughters,  coufins  and  friends,  cheerful,  pleating,  and  well  informed.  I 
did  not  like  the  idea  of  quitting  them  fo  foon,  for  they  feemed  to  have  a  fociety 
that  would  have  made  a  longer  refidence  agreeable  enough.  It  is  no  bad  preju- 
dice furely  to  like  people  that  like  England ;  moft  of  them  have  been  there.— 
Nous  avons  affuriment  en  France  de  belles^  d*agreables  et  de  bonnes  cibq/es,  mats  on 
trouve  une  telle  enirgie  dans  votre  nation  ■■■ 

.  The  1 8th.  By  the  paflage-packet,  a  decked  veflel,  to  Honfleur,  feven  and  a 
half  miles,  which  we  made  with  a  ftrong  north  wind  in  an  hour,  the  river  be- 
ing rougher  than  I  thought  a  river  could  be.  Honfleur  is  a  fmall  town,  full  of 
induftry,  and  a  bafon  full  of  {hips,  with  fome  Guinea-men  as  large  as  at  Havre. 
At  Pont  au  de  Mer,  wait  on  Monf.  Martin,  director  of  the  manufacture  royale 
of  leather.  Ifaweight  or  ten  Englifhmen  that  are  employed  here  (there  are 
40  in  all),  and  converfed  with  one  from  Yorkfhire,  who  told  me  he  had  been 
deceived  into  coming;  for  though  they  are  well  paid,  yet  they  find  things  very 
dear,  inftead  of  very  cheap,  as  they  had  been  given  to  underftand.— 20  miles. 

The  19th.  To  Pont  TEveque,  towards  which  town  the  country  is  richer, 
that  is,  has  more  paftiirage ;  the  whole  has  fingular  features,  compofed  of  orchard 
Inclofures,  with  hedges  fo  thick  and  excellent,  though  compofed  of  willow, 
with  but  a  fprinkling  of  thorns,  that  one  can  fcarcely  fee  through  them  ;  cha- 
teaus  are  fcattered,  and  fome  good,  yet  the  road  is  villainous.  Pont  TEveque 
is  fituated  in  the  Pay  d'Auge,  celebrated  for  the  great  fertility  of  its  paftures. 
To  Lifieux,  through  the  fame  rich  diftrift,  fences  admirably  planted,  and  the 
country  thickly  inclofed  and  wooded. — At  the  hotel  d* Angleterre,  an  excellent 
inn,  new,  clean,  and  well  furniflied;  and  I  was  well  ferved  and  well  fed.— 26  miles. 

The2oth.  To  Caen;  the  road  paffes  on  the  brow  of  a  hill,  that  commands  the  rich 
valley  of  Corbon,  ftill  in  the  Pays  d' Auge,  the  moft  fertile  of  the  whole,  all  is  under 
fine  Poidtou  bullocks,  and  would  figure  in  Leicefter  or  Northampton. — 28  miles. 

The  21ft.  The  marquis  de  Guerchy,  who  I  had  had  the  pleafdre  of  feeing  in 
Suffolk,  being  colonel  of  the  regiment  of  Artois,  quartered  here,  I  waited  on 
him ;  he  introduced  me  to  his  lady,  and  remarked,  that  as  it  was  the  fair  of 
Guibray,  and  himfelf  going,  I  could  not  do  better  than  accompany  him,  fince 
it  was  the  fecond  fair  in  France.  I  readily  agreed :  in  our  way,  we  called  at 
Bon,  and  dined  with  the  marquis  of  Turgot,  elder  brother  of  the  juftly  cele- 
brated comptroller-general :  this  gentleman  is  author  of  fome  memoirs  on  plant- 
ing, publifhed  in  the  Trimeftres  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Paris  ;  he  Shewed  and 
explained  to  us  all  his  plantations,  but  chiefly  prides  himfelf  on  the  exotics ; 
and  I  was  forry  to  find  in  proportion  not  to  their  promifed  utility,  but  merely 
to  their  rarity.    I  have  not  found  this  uncommon  in  France ;  and  it  is  far  from 
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being  fo  in  England.  I  wifhed  every  moment,  of  a  long  walk  to  change  the 
copverfation  from  trees  to  hufbandry,  and  made  many  efforts,  but  all  in  vain. 
In  the  evening  to  the  fair  play-houfe— Richard  Cceur  de  Lion ;  and  I  could  not 
but  remark  an  uncommon  number  of  pretty  women.  Is  there  no  antiqua- 
rian that  deduces  Englifh  beauty  from  the  mixture  of  Norman  blood  ?  or  who 
thinks,  with  Major  Jardine,  that  nothing  improves  fo  much  as  croffing ;  to  read 
his  agreeable  book  of  travels,  one  would  think  none  wanting,  and  yet  to  look 
at  his  daughters,  and  hear  their  mufic,  it  would  be  impofllble  to  doubt  his 
fyftem.  Supped  at  the  marquis  d'Ecougal's,  at  his  chateau  a  la  Frenaye.  If 
thefe  French  marquifles  cannot  fhew  me  good  crops  of  corn  and  turnips,  here 
is  a  noble  one  of  fomething  elfe— of  beautiful  and  elegant  daughters,  the  charm- 
ittg  copies  of  an  agreeable  mother :  the  whole  family  I  pronounced  at  the  firft 
blufh  amiable :  they  are  chearful,  pleafing,  interefting :  I  want  to  know  them 
better,  but  it  is  the  fate  of  a  traveller  to  meet  opportunities  of  pleafure,  and 
merely  fee  to  quit  them.  After  fupper,  while  the  company  were  at  cards,  the 
marquis  converfed  on  topics  interefting  to  my  enquiries.— —22 i  miles. 

The  22d.    At  this  fair  of  Guibray,  merchandize  is  fold,  they  fay,  to  the 
amount  of  fix  millions  (262,500!.)  but  at  that  of  Beaucaire  to  ten:  I  found  the 
quantity  of  Englifh  goods  confiderable,  hard  and  queen's  ware;   cloths  and 
cottons.    A  dozen  of  common  plain  plates,  3  liv.  and  4  liv.  for  a  French  imi- 
tation, but  much  worfe ;  I  alked  the  man  (a  Frenchman). if  the  treaty  of  com- 
merce would  not  be  .very  injurious  with  fuch  a  difference — C  eji  prkifement  le  con- 
traire  Monf.—quelque  mauvaife  quefoit  cette  imitation,  on  ria  encore  rienfait  d'aujji 
bien  en  France ;  Vannie  prochaine  on  fera  mieux—nous  perfe5tionnerons—et  en 
fin  nous  V  emporterons  Jur  vous.*       I  believe  he  is  a  very  good  politician,  and  that 
without  competition,  it  is  not  poffcble  to  perfeft  any  fabric.    A  dozen  with 
blue  or  green  edges,*  Englifh,  5  liv.  $f.    Return  to  Caen ;  dine  with  the  mar- 
quis of  Guerchy,  lieutenant- colonel,  major,  &c.  of  the  regiment,  and  their 
wives  prefent  a  large  and  agreeable  company.    View  the  Abbey  of  Benedic- 
tines, founded  by  William  the  Conqueror.    It  is  a  fplendid  building,  fubfian- 
tial,  mafly,  and  magnificent,  with  very  large  apartments,  and  ftone  flair-cafes 
Worthy  of  a  palace.    Sup  with  Monf.  du  Mefni,  captain  of  the  corps  de  Genie, 
to  whom  I  had  letters  ;  he  had  introduced  me  to  the  engineer  employed  on  the 
new  port,  which  will  bring  fhips  of  three  or  four  hundred  tons  to  Caen,  a 
noble  work,  and  among  thofe  which  do  honour  to  France. 

The  23d.     Monf.  de  Guerchy  and  the  Abbee  de  ',  accompanied  me  fo 

view  Harcourt,  the  feat  of  the  duke  d'Harcourt,  governor  of  Normandy,  and  of 
the  Dauphin ;  I  had  heard  it  called  the  jfineft  Englifh  garden  in  France,  but 
Ermenonville  will  not  allow  that  claim,  though  not  near  its  equal  as  a  refidence. 
Found  at  laft  a  horfe  to  try  in  order  to  profecute  my  journey  a  little  lefs  like  Don 

Quixotte, 
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Quixotte,  but  it  would  by  no  means  do,  an  uneafy  ftumbling  beaft,  at  a  price  that 
would  have  bought  a  good  one,  fo  my  blind  friend  and  I  muft  jog  on  ftill 
further •— —  30  miles. 

The  24th.  To  Bayeux ;  the  cathedral  has  three  towers,  one  of  which  is  very 
light,  elegant,  and  highly  ornamented. 

The  25th.  In  the  road  to  Carentan,  pafs  an  arm  of  the  fea  at  Ifligny,  which 
is  fordable.  At  Carentan  I  found  myfelf  fo  ill,  from  accumulated  colds  I  fup- 
pofe,  that  I  was  ferioufly  afraid  of  being  laid  up — not  a  bone  without  its 
aches  $  and  a  horrid  dead  leaden  weight  all  over  me.  I  went  early  to  bed, 
wafhed  down  a  dofe  of  antimonial  powders,  which  proved  fudorific  enough  to 
to  let  me  profecute  my  journey.— —23  miles. 

The  26th.  To  Volognes ;  thence  to  Cherbourg,  a  thick  woodland,  muck 
like  Suffex.  The  marquis  de  Guerchy  had  defired  me  to  call  oh  Monf.  Dou- 
merc,  a  greit  improver  at  Pierbutte  near  Cherbourg,  which  I  did ;  but  he  was 
abfent  at  Paris :  however  his  bailiff,  Monf.  Baillio,  with  great  civility  (hewed 
me  the  lands,  and  explained  every  thing.— —30  miles. 

The  27th.     Cherbourg.     I  had  letters  to  the  duke  de  Beuvron,  who  com- 
mands here ;  to  the  count  de  Chavagnac,  and  M.  de  Meufnier,  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences,  and  tranflator  of  Cook's  Voyages ;  the  count  is  in  the  country.     So 
much  had  I  heard  of  the  famous  works  eredling  to  form  a  harbour  here,  that  I 
was  eager  to  view  them  without  the  lofs  of  a  moment :  the  duke  favoured  me 
with  an  order  for  that  purpofe,  I  therefore  took  a  boat,  and  rowed  acrofs  the  ar- 
tificial harbour  formed  by  the  celebrated  cones.     As  it  is  poffible  that  this  iti- 
nerary may  be  read  by  perfons  that  have  not  either  time  or  inclination  to  feek 
other  books  forxan  account  of  thefe  works,  I  will  in  a  few  words  Iketch  the 
intention  and  execution.     The* French  poffefs  no  port  for  (hips  of  war  from 
Dunkirk  to  Breft,  and  the  former  capable  of  receiving  only  frigates.     This  de- 
ficiency has  been  fatal  to  them  more  than  once  in  their  wars  with  England, 
whofe  more  favourable  coaft  affords  not  only  the  Thames,  but  the  noble  harbour 
of  Portfmouth.     To  remedy  the  want,  they  planned  a  mole  acrofs  the  open  bay 
of  Cherbourg ;  but  to  inclofe  a  fpace  fufficient  to  protect  a  fleet  of  the  line, 
would  demand  fo  extended  a  wall,  and  fo  expofed  to  heavy  feas,  that  the  ex- 
pence  would  be  far  too  great  to  be  thought  of  $  and  at  the  fame  time  the  fuc- 
cefs  too  dubious  to  be  ventured.    The  idea  of  a  regular  mole  was  therefore  given 
up,  and  a  partial  one,  on  a  new  plan  adopted ;  this  was  to  eredt  in  the  fea,  a 
line  where  a  mole  is  wanted,  infulated  columns  of  timber  and  mafonry,   of  fo 
vaft  a  fize,  as  to  refift  the  violence  of  the  ocean,  and  to  break  its  waves  fuffi- 
ciently  to  permit  a  bank  being  formed  between  column  and  column.     Thefe 
have  been  called  cones  from  their  form.     They  are  140  feet  diameter  at  the 
bafe )  60  diameter  at  the  top,  and  60  feet  vertical  height,  being,  when  funk 
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in  the  fea,  30  to  34  feet,  immerfed  at  the  low  water  of  high  tides.  Thefe  enor- 
mous broad-bottomed  tubs  being  conftru&ed  of  oak,  with  every  attention  to 
ftrength  and  folidity,  when  finifhed  for  launching,  were  loaded  with  ftone  jufl 
fufficient  for  finking,  and  in  that  ftate  each  cone  weighed  1000  tons  (of  2000 lb.) 
To  float  them,  fixty  empty  cafks,  each  of  ten  pipes,  were  attached  around  by 
cords,  and  in  this  ftate  of  buoyancy  the  enormous  machine  was  floated  to  its 
deftined  fpot,  towed  by  numberlefs  veflels,  and  beforp  innumerable  fpedators. 
At  a  fignal,  the  cords  are  cut  in  a  moment,  and  the  pile  finks :  it  is  then  filled 
inftantly  with  ftone  from  veflels  ready  attending,  and  capped  with  mafonry.  The 
contents  of  each  filled  only  to  within  four  feet  of  the  furface,  2500  cubical  toifes 
of  ftone  *•  A  vaft  number  of  veflels  are  then  employed  to  form  a  bank  of  ftone 
from  cone  to  cone,  vifible  at  low  water  in  neap  tides.  Eighteen  cones,  by  one 
account,  but  33  by  another,  would  complete  the  work,  leaving  only  two  en- 
trances, commanded  by  two  very  fine  new-built  forts,  Royale  and  £Artois% 
thoroughly  well  provided,  it  is  faid,  for  they  do  not  fhew  them,  with  an  appara- 
tus for  heating  canon  balls.  The  number  of  cones  will  depend  on  the  diftances 
sit  which  they  are  placed.  I  found  eight  finifhed,  and  the  fkeleton  frames  of 
two  more  in  the  dock-yard ;  but  all  is  flopped  by  the  archbifliop  of  Toulouse, 
in  favour  of  the  (economical  plans  at  prefent  in  fpeculation.  Four  of  them, 
the  laft  funk,  being  moft  expofed,  are  now  repairing,  having  been  found  too 
weak,  to  refift  the  fury  of  the  ftorms,  and  the  heavy  wefterly  feas.  The  laft  cone 
is  much  the  moft  damaged,  and,  in  proportion  as  they  advance,  they  will  be  ftill 
more  and  more  expofed,  which  gives  rife  to  the  opinion  of  many  fkilfiil  en- 
gineers, that  the  whole  fcheme  will  prove'  fruitlefs,  unlefs  fuch  an  expence  is 
beftowed  on  the  remaining  cones  as  would  be  fufficient  to  exhauft  the  revenues  of 
a  kingdom.  The  eight  already  eredted  have  for  fome  years  given  a  new  appear- 
ance to  Cherbourg ;  new  houfes,  and  even  ftreets,  and  fuch  a  face  of  adivity  and 
animation,  that  the  flop  to  the  works  was  received  with  blank  countenances. 
They  fay,  that,  quarry-men  included,  3000  were  employed.  The  effect  of  the 
eight  cones  already  ereded,  and  the  bank  of  ftone  formed  between  them  has  been 
to  give  perfeft  fecurity  to  a  confiderable  portion  of  the  intended  harbour.  Two 
40  gun  fhips  have  lain  atanchor  within  them  thefe  eighteen  months paft,  by  way 
of  experiment,  and  though  fuch  ftorms  have  happened  in  that  time  as  have  put 
all  to  fevere  trials,  and,  as  I  mentioned  before,  confiderably  damaged  three  of 
the  cones,  yet  thefe  fhips  have  not  received  the  fmalleft  agitation ;  hence  it  is  a 
harbour  for  a  fmall  fleet  without  doing  more.  Should  they  ever  proceed 
with  the  reft  of  the  cones,  they  muft  be  built  much  ftronger,  perhaps  larger,  and 
far  greater  precautions  taken  in  giving  them  firmnefs  and  folidity :  it  is  alio  a 
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queftion,  Whether  they  muft  not  be  funk  much  nearer  to  each  other  j  at  all  events, 
the  proportional  expence  will  be  nearly  doubled,  but  for  wars  with  England,  the 
importance  of  having  a  fecure  harbour,  fo  critically  fituated,  they  con  fide  r  as  equal 
almoft  to  any  expence ;  at  leaft  this  importance  has  its  full  weight  in  the  eyes  of 
the  people  of  Cherbourg.    I  remarked,  in  rowiftg  acrofs  the  harbour,  that  while 
the  fea  without  the  artificial  bar  was  fo  rough,  that  it  would  have  been  unpleafant 
for  a  boat,  .within  it  was  quite  fmooth .   I  mounted  two  of  the  cones,  one  of  which 
has  this  infeription  :— Louis  XVI. — Sur  ce premiere  cone  echouele  6  Juin  1784,  a 
vmrimmerfwn  decelui  de  Tejl,  le  23  Juin  1786.— On  the  whole,  the  undertaking 
is  a  prodigious  one,  and  does  no  trifling  credit  to  the  fpirit  of  enterprize  of  the 
prefent  age  in  France.    The  fervice  of  the  marine  is  a  favourite;  whether 
juftly  or  not,  is  another  queftion  ;  and  this  harbour  (hews,  that  when  this  great 
people  undertake  any  capital  works,  that  are  really  favourites,  they  find  inventive 
genius  to  plan,  and  engineers  of  capital  talents  to  execute  whatever  is  devifed, 
in  a  manner  that  does  honour  to  their  kingdom.    The  duke  de  Beuvron  had 
afked  me  to  dinner,  but  I  found  that  if  I  accepted  his  invitation,  it  would  then 
take  me  the  next  day  to  view  the  glafs  manufacture ;  I  preferred  therefore  bufi- 
fiefs  to  pleafure,  and  taking  with  me  a  letter  from  that  nobleman  to  fecure  a 
fight  of  it,  I  rode  thither  in  the  afternoon ;  it  is  about  three  miles  from  Cher- 
bourg.   Monf.  de  Puye,  the  director,  explained  every  thing  to  me  in  the  moft 
obliging  manner,     Cherbourg  is  not  a  place  for  a  refidence  longer  than  necef- 
fary ;  I  was  here  fleeced  more  infamoufly  than  at  any  other  town  in  France ;  the 
two  beft  inns  were  full;  I  was  obliged  to  go  to  the  barque,  a  vile  hole,  little 
better  than  a  hog-fty ;  where,  for  a  mifcrable  dirty  wretched  chamber,  two 
fuppers  comppfed  chiefly  of  a  plate  of  apples  and  fome  butter  and  cheefe,  with 
ibme  trifle  befides  too  bad  to  eat,  and  one  miferable  dinner,  they  brought  me  in 
a  bill  of  31  liv.  (il.  7s.  id.)  they  not  only  charged  the  room  3  liv.  a  night,  but 
even  the  very  ftable  for  my  horfe*  after  enormous  items  for  oats,  hay,  and  ftraw* 
This  is  a  fpecies  of  profligacy  which  debafes  the  national  charader.    Calling,  as 
I  returned,  on  Monf.  Baillo,  I  fliewed  him  the  bill,  at  which  he  exclaimed  for 
impofition,  and  faid  the  man  and  woman  were  going  to  leave  off  their  trade ;  and 
no  wonder,  if  they  had  made  a  pra&ice  of  fleecing  others  in  that  manner.    Let 
no  one  go  to  Cherbourg  without  making  a  bargain  for  every  thing  he  has,  even 
to  the  ftraw  and  ftable ;  pepper,  fait,  and  table-cloth.— 10  miles. 

The  28th,  return  to  Carentan  $  and  the  29th,  pafs  through  a  rich  and  thickly  in- 
dofed  country,  to  Coutances,  capital  of  the  diftridt  called  the  Cotentin.  They 
build  in  this  country  the  beft  mud  houfes  and  barns  I  ever  faw,  excellent  habita- 
tions, even  of  three  ftories,  and  all  of  mud,  with  confiderable  barns  and  other  offices. 
The  earth  (the  beft  for  the  purpofe  is  a  rich  brown  loam)  is  well  kneaded  with 
ftraw;  and  being  fpread  about  four  inches  thick  on  the  ground,  is  cut  in  fquares 
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ef  nine  inches,  and  thefe  are  taken  with  a  (hovel  and  tofled  to  the  man  on  the 
wall  who  builds  it ;  and  the  wall  built,  as  in  Ireland,  in  layers,  each  three  feet 
high,  that  it  may  dry  before  they  advance.  The  thicknefs  about  two  feet.  They 
make  them  projedt  about  an  inch,  which  they  cut  off  layer  byjayer  perfeftly 
fmooth.  If  they  had  the  Englifli  way  of  white  wafhing,  they  would  look  as' 
well  as  our  lath  and  plaifter,  and  'are  much  more  durable.  In  good  houfes  the 
doors  and  windows  are  in  ftone  work.— 20  miles. 

The  30th.  A  fine  fea  view  of  the  Ifles  of  Chauffe,  at  five  leagues  diftant; 
and  afterwards  Jerfey,  clear  at  about  forty  miles,  with  that  of  the  town  of  Grand- 
val  on  a  high  peninfula :  entering  the  town,  every  idea  of  beauty  is  loft ;  a  clofe, 
nafty,  ugly,  ill  built  hole :  market  day,  and  myriads  of  triflers,  common  at  a 
French  market.  The  bay  of  Cancalle,  all  along  to  the  right,  and  St.  Michael's 
rock  rifing  out  of  the  fea,  conically,  with  a  caftle  on  the  top,  a  moft  lingular 
and  pifturefque  objedt.— 30  miles. 

The  31ft.  At  Pont  Orfin,  enter  Bretagne ;  there  feems  here  a  more  minute 
divifion  of  farms  than  before.  There  is  a  long  ftreet  in  the  epifcopal  town  «£ 
Doll,  without  a  glafs  window  *  a  horrid  appearance.  My  entry  into  Bretagne 
gives  me  an  idea  of  its  being  a  miferable  province.— 22  miles. 

September  ift.  To  Combourg,  the  corintry  has  a  favage  afpeft;  hulbandry 
not  much  further  advanced,  at  leaft  in  fkill,  than  among  the  Hurons,  which 
appears  incredible  amidft  inclofures ;  the  people  almoft  as  wild  as  their  country, 
and  their  town  of  Combourg  one  of  the  moft  brutal  filthy  places  that  can  be  feen ; 
mud  houfes,  no  windows,  and  a  pavement  fo  broken,  as  to  impede  all  paflengers, 
but  eafe  none—yet  here  is  a  chateau,  and  inhabited  $  who  is  this  Monf.  de 
Chateaubriant,  the  owner,  that  has  nerves  ftrung  for  a  refidence  amidft  fuch  filth 
and  poverty  ?  Below  this  hideous  heap  of  wretchednefs  is  a  fine  lake,  furrounded 
by  well  wooded  inclofures.  Coming  out  of  Hed^,  there  is  a  beautiful  lake  be- 
longing to  Monf.  de  Blaflac,  intendant  of  Poi&iers,  with  a  fine  accompany- 
ment  of  wood.  A  very  little  cleaning  would  make  here  a  delicious  fcenery. 
There  is  a  chateau,  with  four  rows  of  trees,  and  nothing  elfe  to  be  feen  from 
the  windows  in  the  true  French  ftile.  Forbid  it,  tafte>  that  this  fliould  be  the 
houfc  of  the  owner  of  that  beautiful  water ;  and  yet  this  Monf.  de  Blaflac  has 
made  at  Poi&iers  the  fineft  promenade  in  France!  But  that  tafte  which  draws 
a  ftrait  line,  and  that  which  traces  a  waving  one,  are  founded  on  feelings  and 
ideas  as  feparate  and  diftind  as  painting  and  mufic— as  poetry  or  fculpture* 
The  lake  abounds  with  fifh,  pike  to  361b.  carp  to  241b.  perch  41b.  and  fench  51b. 
To  Rennes  the  fame  ftrange  wild  mixture  of  defertand  cultivation,  half  favage, 
half  human.— 31  miles. 

The  2d.  Rennes  is  well  built,  and  it  has  two  good  fquares;  that  particularly 
of  Louis  XV.  where  is  his  ftatue.    The  parliament  being  in  exile,  the  houfe 
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is  not  to  be  fecn.    The  Benedi&ines  garden,  called  the  Tabour ■,  is  worth  view- 
ing.    But  the  objedt  at  Rennes  moft  remarkable  at  prefent  is  a  camp,  with  a 
marfhal  of  France  (de  Stainville),  and  four  regiments  of  infantry,  and  two  of 
dragoons,  clofe  to  the  gates.    The  discontents  of  the  people  have  been  double, 
firft  on  account  of  the  high  price  of  bread,  and  fecondly  for  the  banishment  of 
the  parliament.    The  former  caufe  is  natural  enough,  but  why  the  people  fhould 
love  their  parliament  was  what  I  could  not  underftand,  fince  the  members,  as 
well  as  of  the  ftates,  are  all  noble,  and  the  diftindtion  between  the  nobleffe  and 
roturiers  no  where  ftrongcr,  more  offenfive,  or  more  abominable  than  in  Bre- 
tagne.    They  aflured  me,  however,  that  the  populace  have  been  blown  up  to 
violence  by  every  art  of  deception,  and  even  by  money  diftributed  for  that  pur- 
pofe.    The  commotions  rofe  to  fuch  a  height  before  the  camp  was  eftablifhed, 
that  the  troops  here  were  utterly  unafble  to  keep  the  peace.    Monf.  Argentaife, 
to  whom  I  had  brought  letters,    had  the  goodnefs,   during  the  four  days 
I  was  here,  to  (hew  and  explain  every  thing  to  be  feen.    I  find  Rennes  very 
<$eap;  and  it  appears  the  more  fb  to  me  juft  come  from  Normandy,  where 
every  thing  is  extravagantly  dear.    The  table  d'hdte,  at  the  grand  mat/on,  is  well 
Served ;  they  give  two  courfes,  containing  plenty  of  good  things,  and  a  very 
ample  regular  deffert :  the  fupper  one  good  courfe,  with  a  large  joint  of  mut- 
ton, and  another  good  deflert;  each  meal,  with  the  common  wine,  40/.  and  for 
20  more  you  have  very  good  wine,  inftead  of  the  ordinary  fort ;  30/T  for  the 
horfe :  thus,  with  good  wine,  it  is  no  more  than  61iv.  iq/T  a  day,  or  5s.  iod. 
Yet. a  camp  which  they  complain  has  raifed  prices  enormoufly. 

The  5th.  To  Montauban.  The  poor  people  feem  poor  indeed ;  the  chil- 
dren terribly  ragged,  if  poflible  worfe  clad  than  if  with  no  cloaths  at  all;  as  to 
fhoes  and  ftockings  they  are  luxuries,  A  beautiful  girl  of  fix  or  feven  years 
playing  with  a  flick,  and  fmiling  under  fuch  a  bundle  of  rags  as  made  my  heart 
ache  to  fee  her :  they  did  not  beg,  and  when  I  gave  them  any  thing  feemed 
more  furprized  than  obliged.  One  third  of  what  I  have  feen  of  this  province 
feems  uncultivated,  and  nearly  all  of  it  in  mifery.  What  have  kings,  and  mi- 
nifters,  and  parliaments,  and  ftates,  to  anfwer  for  their  prejudices,  feeing  millions 
of  hands  that  would  be  induftrious,  idle  and  ftarving,  through  the  execrable 
maxims  of  defpotifm,  or  the  equally  deteftable  prejudices  of  a  feudal  nobility. 
Sleep  at  the  lion  d'ory  at  Montauban,  an  abominable  hole.— -20  miles. 

The  6th.  The  fame  inclofed  country  to  Brooms  $  but  near  that  town  im- 
proves to  the  eye,  from  being  more  hilly.  At  the  little  town  of  Lamballe,  there 
are  above  fifty  families  of  nobleffe  that  live  in  winter,  who  refide  on  their  eftates 
in  the  fummer.  There  is  probably  as  much  foppery  and  nonfenfe  in  their  circles, 
and  for  what  I  know  as  much  happinefs,  as  in  thofe  of  Paris.  Both  w6uld  be 
better  employed  in  cultivating  their  lands,  and  rendering  the  poor  induftrious* 
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-The  7th.  Leaving  Lamballe,  the  country  immediately  changes*  The  mar- 
quis d'Urvoy,  who  I  met  at  Rennes,  and  has  a  good  eftate  at  St.  Brie  ux,  gave 
me  a  letter  for  his  agent,  who  anfwered  my  queftions.— -12!  miles. 

The  8th.  To  Guingamp,  a  fombre  inclofed  country,  Pafs  Chateaulandrm, 
and  enter  Bas  Bretagne.  One  recognizes  at  once  another  people,  meeting  num- 
bers who  have  not  more  French  than  ye  ne  fat  pas  ce  que  vous  dites,  or  ye 
rientend  rien.  Enter  Guingamp  by  gateways,  towers,  and  battlements,  apparently 
of  the  oldeft  military  architecture ;  every  part  denoting  antiquity,  and  in  the  beft 
prefervation.  The  poor  people's  habitations  are  not  fo  good;  they  are  miferable 
heaps  of  dirt;  no  glafs,  and  fcarcely  any  light;  but  they  have  earth  chimnies* 
I  was  in  my  firft  fleep  at  Belleifle,  when  the  aubergifte  came  to  my  bedfide,  un- 
drew a  curtain,  that  I  expected  to  cover  me  with  fpiders,  to  tell  me  that  I  had. 
unejument  Anglois  fuperbe%  and  that  a  figneur  wifhed  to  buy  it  of  me  :  I  gave 
him  half  a  dozen  flowers  of  French  eloquence  for  his  impertinence,  when  he 
thought  proper  to  leave  me  and  his  fpiders  at  peace.  There  was  a  great  cbajje 
afiembled.  Thefe  Bas  Bretagne  figneurs  are  capital  hunters,  it  feems,  that  fix. 
on  a  blind  mare  for  an  object  of  admiration.  .  A-propos  to  the  breeds  of  horfes  in. 
France \  this  mare  coft  me  twenty- three  guineas  when  horfes  were  dear  in  Eng- 
land, and  had  been  fold  for  fixteen x  when  they  were  rather  cheaper ;  her  figure, 
may  therefore  be  guefled ;  yet  (he  was  much  admired,  and  often  in  this  journey ;. 
and  as  tp  Bretagne,  (he  rarely  met  a  rival.  That  province,  and  it  is  the  fame 
in  parts  of  Normandy,,  is  infefted  in  every  ftable  with  a  pack  of  garran  poney 
ftallions,  fufficient  to  perpetuate  the  miferable  breed  that  is  every  where  feen.. 
This  villainous  hole,  that  calls  itfdfthc  grand  mat/on,  is  the  beft  inn  at  a  poft 
town  on  the  great  road  to  Breft,  at  which  marflials  of  France,  dukes,  peers, 
countefles,  and  fo  forth,  muft  now  and  then,  J>y  the  accidents  to  which  long, 
journies  are  fubjedt  to,  have  found  themfelves.  What  are  we  to  think  of  a  coun- . 
try  that  has  made,  in  the  eighteenth  century,  no  better  provifion  for  its  tra- 
vellers 1—30  miles. 

The  9th.    Morlaix  is  the  moft  Angular  port  I  have  feen.    It  has  but  one 
-feature,  a  vale  juft  wide  enough  for  a  fine  canal  with  two  quays,  and  two  rows  of 
houfes ;  behind  them  the  mountain  rifes  Aeep,  and  woody  on  one  fide ;  on  the 
other  gardens,  rocks,  and  wood ;    the  efFedt  romantic  and  beautiful.    Trade* 
now  very  dull,  but  flourished  much  in  the  war,— 20  miles.. 

The  10th.  Fair  day  at  Landervifier,  which  gave  me  an  opportunity  of  feeing 
numbers  of  Bas  Bretons  colle&ed,  as  well  as  their  cattle.  The  men  drefs  in 
great  trowfers  like  breeches,  many  with  naked  legs,  and  moft  with  wooden  fhoes, . 
ftrong  marked  features  like  the  Welch,  with  countenances  a  mixture  of  half 
energy  half  lazinefs  ;  their  perlbns  ftout,  broad,  and  fquare.  The  women  fur- 
tewed  without  age  by  labour,  to  the  utter  extinction  of  all  foftnefs  of  fex.    The 
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eye  difcovers  them  at  firft  glance  to  be  a  people  abfolutely  diftinA  from  the 
French,  Wonderful  that  they  fhould  be  found  fo,  with  diftindt  language, 
manners,  drefs,  &c.  after  having  been  fettled  here  1300  years.— 35  miles. 

The  nth.  I  had  refpedfcable  letters,  and  to  refpe&able  people  at  Breft,  in  order 
to  fee  the  dock-yard,  but  they  were  vain ;  Monf.  le  Chevalier  de  Tredairne 
particularly  applied  for  me  earneftly  to  the  commandant,  but  the  order,  contrary 
to  its  being  fhewn  either  to  Frenchmen  or  foreigners,  was  too  ftridfc  to  be  re- 
laxed without  an  exprefs  direction  from  the  minifter  of  the  marine,  given  very 
•rarely,  and  to  which,  when  it  does  come,  they  give  but  an  unwilling  obedience. 
Monf.  Tredairne,  however,  informed  me,  that  lord  Pembroke  faw  it  not  long 
fince  by  means  of  fuch  an  order :  and  he  remarked  himfelf,  knowing  that  I 
could  not  fail  doing  the  fame,  that  it  was  ftrange  to  (hew  the  port  to  an  Englifh 
general  and  governor  of  Portfmouth,  yet  deny  it  to  a  farmer.  He  however 
afTured  me,  that  the  duke  of  Chartres  went  away  but  the  other  day  without 
.being  permitted  to  fee  it.  Gretry's  mufic  at  the  theatre,  which,  though  not 
large,  is  neat  and  even  elegant,  was  not  calculated  to  put  me  in  good  humour ; 
it  was  Panurge. — Breft  is  a  well  built  town,  with  many  regular  and  jhandfome 
Greets,  and  the  quay  where  many  men  of  war  are  laid  up,  and  other  Shipping  has 
much  of  that  life  and  motion  which  animates  a  fea-port. 

The  1 2th.  Return  to  Landernau,  where,  at  the  due  de  Cbartre,  which  is  the 
beft  and  cleaned  inn  in  the  bifhopric,  as  I  was  going  to  dinner,  the  landlord 
told  me,  there  was  a  Monjieur  un  bomme  comme  ilfaut$  and  the  dinner  would  be 
better  if  we  united ;  de  tout  mon  ceeur.  He  proved  a  Bas  Breton  noble,  with  his 
fvvord  and  a  little  miferable  but  nimble  nag.  This  figneur  was  ignorant  that 
the  duke  de  Chartres,  the  other  day  at  Breft,  was  not  the  duke  that  was  in  Monf. 
d'Orvillier's  fleet.    Take  the  road  to  Nantes.  —25  miles. 

The  13th.  The  country  to  Chateaulin  more  mountainous;  one- third  wafte. 
All  this  region  far  inferior  to  Leon  and  Traguer  ;  no  exertions,  nor  any  marks 
of  intelligence,  yet  all  near  to  the  great  navigation  and  market  of  Breft  water, 
and  the  foil  good.  Quimper,  though  a  biihopric,  has  nothing  worth  feeing  but 
its  promenades  which  are  among  the  fineft  in  France.— -25  miles  * 

The  14th.  Leaving  Quimper,  there  feem  to  be  more  cultivated  features ;  but  this 
only  for  a  moment ;  waftes — waftes— waftes.— Reach  Quimperlay.— *— 27  mile?. 

The  15th.  The  fame  fombre  country  to  l'Orient,  but  with  a  mixture  of 
cultivation  and  much  wood. — I  found  l'Orient  fo  full  of  fools,  gaping  to  fee  a 
man  of  war  launched,  that  I  could  get  no  bed  for  myfelf,  nor  ftable  for  my  horfe 
at  the  epee  royale.  At  the  cbeval  b/ane,  a  poor  hole,  I  got  my  horfe  crammed 
among  twenty  others,  like  herrings  in  a  barrel,  but  could  have  no  bed.  The 
duke  de  Briffac,  with  a  fuite  of  officers,  had  no  better  fuccefs.  If  the  governor 
of  Paris  could  not,  without  trouble,  get  a  bed  at  l'Orient,  no  wonder  Arthur 
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Young  found  obftacles.  I  went  diredtly  to  deliver  my  letters,  found  Monf. 
Bcfni,  a  merchant,  at  home  ;  he  received  me  with  a  frank  civility  better  than  a 
million  of  compliments  j  and  the  moment  he  understood  my  fituation,  offered 
me  a  bed  in  his  houfe,  which  I  accepted.  The  Tourville,  of  84  guns,  was  to 
be  launched  at  three  o'clock,  but  put  off  till  the  next  day,  much  to  the  joy  of 
the  aubergiftes,  &c.  who  were  well  pleafed  to  fee  fuch  a  fwarm  of  ftrangers 
kept  another  day.  I  wifhed  the  (hip  in  their  throats,  for  I  thought  only  of 
my  poor  mare  being  fqueezed  a  night  amongft  the  Bretagne  garrans  $  fixpence, 
however,  to  the  ganpon,  had  eflfedks  marveloufly  to  her  eafc#  The -town  is  mo-' 
dern,  and  regularly  built,  the  ftreets  diverge  in  rays  from  the  gate,  and  are  crof- 
fed  by  others  at  right  angles,  broad,  handfomely  built,  and  well  paved  5  with 
many  houfes  that  make  a  good  figure.  But  what  makes  TOrient  more  knojvn 
is  being  the  appropriated  port  for  the  commerce  of  India,  containing  all  the 
{hipping  and  magazines  of  the  company.  The  latter  are  truly  great,  and  fpeak 
the  royal  munificence  from  which  they  arofe.  They  are  of  feveral  ftories,  and 
all  vaulted  in  ftone,  in  a  fplendid  ftyle,  and  of  vaft  extent.  But  they  want,  at 
lead  at  prefent,  like  fo  many  other  magnificent  eftablifhments  in  France,  the 
vigour  and  vivacity  of  an  aftive  commerce.  The  bufinefs  tranfa&ing  here 
feems  trifling.  Three  84  gun  (hips,  the  Tourville,  1'Eole,  and  Jean  Bart,  with 
a  32  gun  frigate,  are  upon  the  ftocks.  They  afTured  me,  that  the  Tourville  has 
been  only  nine  months  building :  the  fcene  is  alive,  and  fifteen  large  men  of  war 
being  laid  up  here  in  ordinary,  with  fome  Indiamen1,  and  a  few  traders,  render 
the  port  a  pleafing  fpe&acle.  There  is  a  beautiful  round  tower,  100  feet  high, 
of  white  ftone,  with  a  railed  gallery  at  top  \  the  proportions  light  and  agree- 
able; it  is  for  looking  out  and  making  fignals.  My  hofpitable  merchant,  I  find  a 
plain  unaflfe&ed  character,  with  fome  whimfical  originalities,  that  make  him 
more  intercfting ;  he  has  an  agreeable  daughter,  who  entertains  me  with  fing- 
ing  to  her  harp.  The  next  morning  the  Tourville  quitted  her  ftocks,  to  the 
mufic  of  the  regiments,  and  the  fhouts  of  thoufands  colledted  to  fee  it.  Leave 
TOrient.    Arrive  at  Hennebon.— —  jl  miles. 

The  17th.  To  Auray,  the  eighteen  pooreft  miles  I  have  yet  feen  in  Bre- 
tagne. Good  houfes  of  ftone  and  flate,  without  glafs.  Auray  has  a  little  port, 
and  fome  floops,  which  always  give  an  air  of  life  to  a  town.  To  Vannes,  th6 
country  various,  but  landes  the  more  permanent  feature.  Vannes  is  not  an  in- 
confiderable  town,  but  its  greateft  beauty  is  its  port  and  promenade. 

The  1 8th.  To  Mufiliac.  Belleifle  with  the  fmaller  ones,  d'Hedic  and 
d'Honat,  are  in  fight.  Mufiliac,  if  it  can  boaft  of  nothing  elfe,  may  at  leaft 
vaunt  itscheapnefs.  I  had  for  dinner  two  good  flat  fifh,  a  difh  of  oyfters,  foup,  a 
fine  duck  roafted;  with  an  ample  deflert  of  grapes,  pears,  walnuts,  bifcuits, 
liqueur,  and  a  pint  of  good  Bourdeaux  wine :  my  mare,  befides  hay,  had  three- 
fourths 
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fourths  of*  peck  of  corn,  and  the  whole  56/r  2/.  to  the  fille  and  two  to  the  gargon, 
in  all  2s.  6d.  Pafs  landes — landes—landes — to  la  Roche  Bernard.  The  view  of 
the  river  Villame,  is  beautiful  from  the  boldnefs  of  the  fhores,  there  are  no  infipid 
flats  5  the  river  is  two- thirds  of  the  width  of  the  Thames  at  Weftminfter,  and 
-would he  equal  to  any  thing  in  the  world  if  the  fhores  were  woody,  but  they  are 
ihe  favage  waftes  of  this  country •—33  miles. 

The  19th.    Turned  afide  to  Auvergnac,  the  feat  of  the  count  dela  Bourdo- 
naye,  to  whom  I  had  a  letter  from  the  dutchefs  d'Anville,  as  a  perfon  able  to 
give  me  every  fpecies  of  intelligence  relative  to  Bretagne,  having  for  five-and- 
iwenty  years  been  firft  fyndac  of  the  noblefle.     A  fortuitous  jumble  of  rocks 
and  fteeps  could  fcarcely  form  a  worfe  road  than  thefe  five  miles :  could  I  put  as 
much  faith  in  two  bits  of  wood  laid  over  each  other,  as  the  good  folks  of  the 
country  do,  I  fhould  have  crofled  myfelf,  but  my  blind  friend,  with  the  mod 
incredible  fure-footednefs,  carried  me  fafe  over  fuch  places,  that  if  I  had  not  been 
in   the  every  day  habit  of  the  faddle,    I  fhould  have  fhuddered  at,  though 
guided  by  eyes  keen  as  Eclipfe's  ;  for  I  fuppofe  a  fine  racer,  on  whofe  velocity  fo 
many  fools  have  been  ready  to  lofe  their  money,  muft  have  good  eyes,  as  well  as 
good  legs.    Such  a  road,  leading  to  feveral  villages,  and  one  of  the  firft  noblemen 
of  the  province,  (hews  what  the  date  of  fociety  muft  be ;— no  communication- 
no  neighbourhood— no  temptation  to  the  expences  which  flow  from  fociety ;  a 
mere  feclufion  to  fave  money  in  order  to  fpend  it  in  towns.     The  count  received 
me  with  great  politenefs ;  I  explained  to  him  my  plan  and  motives  for  travelling 
in  France,  which  he  was  pleafed  very  warmly  to  approve,  exprefling  his  furprife 
that  I  fhould  attempt  fo  large  an  undertaking,  as  fuch  a  furvey  of  France,  unfup* 
ported  by  my  government  *  I  told  him  he  knew  very  little  of  our  government, 
if  he  fuppofed  they  would  give  a  (hilling  to  any  agricultural  projedl  or  proje&or  ; 
that  whether  the  minifter  was  whig  or  tory  made  no  difference,  the  party  of  the 
plough  never  yet  had  one  on  its  fide;  and  that  England  has  had  many  Colberts 
but  not  one  Sully.    This  led  to  much  interefting  converfation  on  the  balance  of 
agriculture,  manufactures,  and  commerce,  and  on  the  means  of  encouraging 
them ;  and,  in  reply  to  his  enquiries,  I  made  him  underftand  their  relations  in 
England,  and  how  our  hufbandry  flourished,  in  fpiteof  the  teeth  of  our  minifters, 
merely  by  the  protection  which  civil  liberty  gives  to  property  :  and  confequently 
that  it  was  in  a  poor  fituation,  comparatively  with  what  it  would  have  been  in 
had  it  received  the  fame  attention  as  manufactures  and  commerce.     I  told  M.  de 
la  Bourdonaye  that  his  province  of  Bretagne  feemed  to  me  to  have  nothing  in 
it  but  privileges  and  poverty,  he  fmiled,  and  gave  me  fome  explanation s**h^t  are 
important ;  but  no  noblem&n  can  ever  probe  this  evil  as  it  ought  to  be  done,  re- 
fulting  as  it  does  from  the  privileges  going  to  themfelves,  and  the  poverty  to  the 
people,    lie  fhewed  me  his  plantations,  which  are  very  fine  and  well  thriven, 
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and  fhelter  him  thoroughly  on  every  fide,  even  from  the  S.  W.  fo  near  to  the  fea ; 
from  his  walks  we  fee  Belleifle  and  its  neighbours,  and  a  little  ille  or  rock  belong- 
ing to  him,  which  he  fays  the  King  of  England  took  from  him  after  Sir  Edward 
Hawke's  victory,  but  that  his  majefty  was  kind  enough  to  leave  him  his 
ifland  after  one  night's  pofleffton.— 20  miles. 

The  20th.  Take  my  leave  of  Monfieur  and  Madame  de  la  Bourdonaye,  to 
whofe  politenefs  as  well  as  friendly  attentions  I  am  much  obliged.  Towards 
Nazaire  there  is  a  fine  view  of  the  mouth  of  the  Loire,  from  the  riling  grounds, 
but  the  headlands  that  form  the  embouchure  are  low,  which  takes  off  from  that 
greatnefs  of  the  effect  which  highlands  give  to  the  mouth  of  the  Shannon. 
The  fwelling  bofom  of  the  Atlantic  boundlefs  to  the  right.  Savanal  poverty 
itfelf.— 33  miles. 

The  2 1  ft.  Come  to  an  improvement  in  the  midft  of  thefe  deferts,  four  good 
houfes  of  ftone  and  Hate,  and  a  few  acres  run  to  wretched  grafs,  which  have 
been  tilled,  but  all  favage,  and  become  almoft  as  rough  as  the  reft.  I  was  after- 
wards informed  that  this  improvement,  as  it  is  called,  was  wrought  by  Englifh- 
men,  at  the  expence  of  a  gentleman  they  ruined  as  well  as  themfelves.-— I 
^demanded  how  it  had  been  done  ?  Pare  and  burn,  and  fow  wheat,  then  rye,  and 
then  oats.  Thus  it  is  for  ever  and  ever !  the  fame  follies,  the  fame  blundering, 
the  fame  ignorance ;  and  then  all  the  fools  in  the  country  faid,  as  they  do  now, 
that  thefe  waftes  are  good  for  nothing.  To  my  amazement  find  the  incredible 
circumftance,  that  they  reach  within  three  miles  of  the  great  commercial 
city  of  Nantes !  This  is  a  problem  and  a  leflbn  to  work  at,  but  not  at  prefent. 
Arrive— go  to  the  theatre,  new  built  of  fine  white  ftone,  and  has  a  magnificent 
portico  front  of  eight  elegant  Corinthian  pillars,  and  four  others  within,  to  part 
the  portico  from  a  grand  veftfbule.  Within  all  is  gold  and  painting,  and  a  coup 
d'ail  at  entering,  that  ftruck  me  forcibly.  It  is,  I  believe,  twice  as  large  as 
Drury-Lane,  and  five  times  as  magnificent.  It  was  Sunday,  and  therefore  fulK 
Mon  Dieu  I  cried  I  to  myfelf,  do  all  the  waftes,  the  deferts,  the  heath,  ling, 
furz,  broom,  and  bog,  that  I  have  pafled  for  300  miles  lead  to  this  fpedtacle  ? 
What  a  miracle,  that  all  this  fplendour  and  wealth  of  the  cities  in  France  fhould 
be  fo  unconnected  with  the  country !  There  are  no  gentle  tranfitions  from  eafe 
to  comfort,  from  comfort  to  wealth :  you  pafs  at  once  from  beggary  to  profufion, 
—from  mifery  in  mud  cabins  to  Mademoiielle  St.  Huberti,  in  fplendid  fpedtacles 
at50oliv.  a  night,  (21I.  17s.  6d.)  The  country  deferted,  or  if  a  gentleman  in 
it,  you  find  liim  in  fome  wretched  hole,  to  favc  that  money  which  is  lavifhed 
with  profufion  in  the  luxuries  of  a  capital.—- 20  miles. 

The  22d.  Deliver  my  letters.  As  much  as  agriculture  is  the  chief  objedt  of 
my  journey,  it  is  neceflary  to  acquire  fuch  intelligence  of  the  flate  of  commerce, 
as  can  be  beft  done  from  merchants,  for  abundance  of  ufeful  information  is  to 
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be  gained, without  putting  any  queftions  that  a  man  would  be  cautious  of  anfwer- 
ing,  and  even  without  putting  any  queftions  at  all.  Monf.  Riedy  was  very 
polite,  and  fatisfied  many  of  my  enquiries ;  I  dined  once  with  him,  and  was 
pleafed  to  find  the  converfation  take  an  important  turn  on  the  relative  fituations 
of  France  and  England  in  trade,  particularly  in  the  Weft  Indies.  I  had  a  letter 
alfo  to  Monf.  Epivent,  confilier  in  the  parliament  of  Rennes,  whofe  brother, 
Monf.  Epivent  de  la  Villefboifnet,  is  a  very  confiderable  merchant  here.  It 
was  not  poffible  for  any  perfon  to  be  more  obliging  than  thefe  two  gentlemen ; 
their  attentions  to  me* were  marked  and  friendly,  and  rendered  a  few  days  refidence 
here  equally  inftrudtive  and  agreeable.  The  town  has  that  fign  of  profperity  of 
new  buildings,  which  never  deceives.  The  quarter  of  the  comedie  is  .magnifi- 
cent, all  the  ftreets  at  right  angles  and  of  white  ftone.  I  am  in  doubt  whether 
the  hotel  de  Henri  IV.  is  not  the  fineft  inn  in  Europe :  Deflein's  at  Calais  is  larger, 
but  neither  built,  fitted  up,  nor  furnifhed  like  this,  which  is  new.  It  coft 
4oo,oocl.  liv.  (17,5001.)  furnifhed,  and  is  let  at  14,000  liv.  per  ann.  (61  al.  10s.) 
with  no  rent  for  the  firft  year.  It  contains  60  beds  for  matters,  and  25  ftalls  for 
horfes.  Some  of  the  apartments  of  two  rooms,  very  neat,  are  6  liv.  a  day ;  one 
good  3  liv.  but  for  merchants  5  liv.  per  diem  for  dinner,  flipper,  wine,  and 
chamber,  and  35/  for  his  horfe.  It  is,  without  comparifon,  the  firft  inn 
I  have  feen  in  France,  and  very  cheap.  It  is  in  a  fmali  fquare  clofe  to 
the  theatre,  as  convenient  for  pleafure  or  trade  as  the  votaries  of  either  can 
wifh.  The  theatre  coft  450,000  liv.  and  lets  to  the  comedians  at  17,000  liv.  a 
year;  it  holds,  when  full,  120  louis  d'or.  The  land  the  inn  ftands  on  was 
bought  at  9 liv.  a  foot:  in  fome  parts  of  the  city  it  fells  as  high  as  15  liv. 
This  value  of  the  ground  induces  them  to  build  fo  high  as  to  be  deftru&ive  of 
beauty.  The  quay  has  nothing  remarkable;  the  river  is  choaked  with  iflands, 
but  at  the  furtheft  part  next  to  the  fea  is  a  large  range  of  houfes  regularly 
fronted.  An  inftitution  common  in  the  great  commercial  towns  of  France,  but 
particularly  flourishing  in  Nantes,  is  a  chamber  dek&ure,  or  what  we  (hould  call  a 
book-club,  that  does  not  divide  its  books,  but  forms  a  library.  There  are  three 
rooms,  one  for  reading,  another  for  converfation,  and  the  third  is  the  library; 
good  fires  in  winter  are  provided,  and  wax  candles.  Meflrs.  Epivent  had  the 
goodnefs  to  attend  me  in  a  water  expedition,  to  view  the  eftablifhment  of  Mr» 
Wilkinfon,  for  boring  cannon,  in  an  ifland  in  the  Loire  below  Nantes.  Until 
that  well  known  Englifh  manufacturer  arrived,  the  French  knew  nothing  of  the 
art  of  cafting  cannon  folid,  and  then  boring  them.  Mr.  Wilkinfon's  machinery, 
for  boring  four  cannons,  is  now  at  work,  moved  by  tide  wheels ;  but  they  have 
ere&ed  a  fteam  engine,  with  a  new  apparatus  for  boring  feven  more ;  M.  de 
la  Motte,  who  has  the  direction  of  the  whole,  fliewed  us  alfo  a  model  of  this 
engine,  about  fix  feet  long,  five  high,  and  four  or  five  broad  j  which  he  worked 
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for  us,  by  making  a  fmall  fire  under  the  boiler  that  is  not  bigger  than  a  large 
tea-kettle ;  one  of  the  beft  machines  for  a  travelling  philofopher  that  I  have  feen. 
Nantes  is  as  enfamme  in  the  caufe  of  liberty,  as  any  town  in  France  can  be ; 
the  converfations  I  witnefled  here,  prove  how  great  a  change  is  effe&ed  in  the 
minds  of  the  French,  nor  do  I  believe  it  will  be  poflible  for  the  prefent  govern- 
ment to  laft  half  a  century  longer,  unlefs  the  cleareft  and  moft  decided  talents 
are  at  the  helm.  The  American  revolution  has  laid  the  foundation  of  another  in 
France,  if  government  does  not  take  care  of  itfelf  *.  The  23d  one  of  the  twelve 
prifoners  from  the  Baftile  arrived  here— he  was  the  moft  violent  of  them  all— 
and  his  imprifonment  has  been  far  enough  from  filencing  him. 

The  25th.  It  was  not  without  regret  that  I  quitted  a  fociety  both  intelli- 
gent and  agreeable,  nor  fhould  I  feel  comfortably  if  I  did  not  hope  to  fee  Meflrs. 
Epivents  again  -,  I  have  little  chance  of  being  at  Nantes,  but  if  they  come  a 
fecond  time  to  England,  I  have  a  promife  of  feeing  them  at  Bradfield.  The 
younger  of  thefe  gentlemen  fpent  a  fortnight  with  Lord  Shelburne  at  Bowood, 
which  he  remembers  with  much  pleafure;  Colonel  Barr£  and  Dr.  Prieftley  were 
there  at  the  fame  time.  To  Aucenis  is  all  inclofed :  for  feven  miles  many 
feats.— —22$  miles. 

The  26th.  To  the  fcene  of  the  vintage.  I  bad  not  before  been  witnefs  to  fo 
much  advantage  as  here;  laft  autumn  the  heavy  rains  made  it  a  melancholy  bu- 
finefs.  At  prefent,  all  is  life  and  activity.  The  country  all  thickly  and  well 
inclofed.  Glorious  view  of  the  Loire  from  a  village,  the  laft  of  Bretagne, 
where  is  a  great  barrier  acrofs  the  road  and  cuftom-houfes,  to  fearch  every 
thing  coming  from  thence.  The  Loire  here  takes  the  appearance  of  a  lake  large 
enough  to  be  interefting.  There  is  on  both  fides  an  accompanyment  of  wood, 
which  is  not  univerfal  on  this  river.  The  addition  of  towns,  fteeples,  windmills, 
and  a  great  range  of  lovely  country,  covered  with  vines  j  the  charadter  gay  as 
well  as  noble.  Enter  Anjou,  with  a  great  range  of  meadows.  Pafs  St.  George, 
and  take  the  road  to  Angers.  For  ten  miles  quit  the  Loire  and  meet  it  again 
at  Angers.  Letters  from  Monf.  de  BroufTonet  $  but  he  is  unable  to  inform  me 
in  what  part  of  Anjou  was  the  refidence  of  the  marquis  de  Tourbilly ;  to  find 
out  that  nobleman's  farm,  where  he  made  thofe  admirable  improvements,  which 
he  defcribes  in  the  Memoire  fur  les  defricbemens,  was  fuch  an  objedt  to  me, 
that  I  was  determined  to  go  to  the  place,  let  the  diftance  out  of  my  way  be 
what  it  might. 30  miles. 

The  27th.  Among  my  letters,  one  to  Monf.  de  la  Livoniere,  perpetual  fe- 
cretary  of  the  Society  of  Agriculture  here.  I  found  he  was  at  his  countny-feat, 
two  leagues  off  at  Mignianne.     On  my  arrival  at  his  feat,  he  was  fitting  down 

*  It  wanted  no  great  fpirit  of  prophecy  to  foretel  this  5  but  latter  events  have  (hewn  that  I  was 
very  wide  of  the  mark  when  I  talked  of  fifty  years. 
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to  dinner  with  his  family ;  not  being  pail  twelve,  I  thought  to  have  efcaped 
this  awkwardnefs ;  but  both  himfelf  and  Madame  prevented  all  embarraflment 
by  very  unaffedtedly  defiring  me  to  partake  with  them,  and  making  not  the 
leaft  derangement  either  in  table  or  looks,  placed  me  at  once  at  my  eafe,  to  an 
indifferent  dinner,  garnifhed  with  fo  much  eafe  and  chearfulnefs  that  I  found  it 
a  repaft  more  to  my  tafte  than  the  moil  fplendid  tables  could  afford.  An  Englifh 
family  in  the  cquntry,  fimilar  in  fituation,  taken  unawares  in  the  fame  way,  would 
receive  you  with  an  unquiet  hofpitality,  and  an  anxious  politenefs ;  and  after 
waiting  for  a  hurry-fcurry  derangement  of  cloth,  table,  plates,  fideboard,  pot 
and  fpit,  would  give  you  perhaps  fo  good  a  dinner,  that  none  of  the  family, 
between  anxiety  and  fatigue,  could  fupply  one  word  of  con verfation,  and  you 
would  depart  uftder  cordial  wifhes  that  you  might  never  return.  This  folly,  fo 
common  in  England,  is  never  met  with  in -France:  the  French  are  quiet  in 
their  houfes,  and  do  things  without  effort.— Monf.  Livoniere  converfed  with 
me  much  on  the  plan  of  my  travels,  which  he  commended  greatly,  but  thought 
it  very  extraordinary  that  neither  government,  nor  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  nor 
the  Academy  of  Agriculture,  (hould  at  leaft  be  at  the  expence  of  my  journey. 
This  idea  is  purely  French ;  they  have  no  notion  of  private  people  going  out  of 
their  way  for  the  public  good,  without  being  paid  by  the  public  ;  nor  could  he 
well  comprehend  me,  when  I  told  him  that  every  thing  is  well  done  in  England, 
except  what  is  done  with  public  money. '  I  was  greatly  concerned  to  find  that  he 
could  give  me  no  intelligence  concerning  the  rcfidence  of  the  late  marquis 
de  Tourbilly,  as  it-would  be  a  provoking  circumftance  to  pafs  all  through  the 
province  without  finding  his  houfe,  and  afterward  hear  perhaps  that  I  had  been 
ignorantly  within  a  few  miles  of  it.  In  the  evening  returned  to  Angers.— 20  miles. 
The  28th.  To  La  FISche.  The  chateau  of  Duretal,  belonging  to  the 
dutchefs  d'Eftiflac,  is  boldly  fituated  above  the  little  town  of  that  name,  and  on 
the  banks  of  a  beautiful  river,  the  Hopes  to  which  that  hang  to  the  fouth  are 
covered  with  vines.  The  country  chearful,  dry,  and  pleafant  for  refidence.  I 
enquired  herj  of  feveral  gentlemen  for  the  refidence  of  the  marquis  de  Tourbilly, 
but  all  in  vain.  The  30  miles  to  La  Fleche  the  road  is  a  noble  one  ;  of  gravel, 
fmooth,  and  kept  in  admirable  order.  La  Fleche  is  a  neat,  clean,  little  town, 
not  ill  built,  on  the  river  that  flows  to  Duretal,  which  is  navigable;  but  the 
trade  is  inconfiderable.  My  firft  bufinefs  here,  as  every  where  elfe  in  Anjou, 
was  to  enquire  for  the  refidence  of  the  marquis  de  Tourbilly.  I  repeated  my  en- 
quiries till  I  found  that  there  was  a  place  not  far  from  La  Fleche,  called  Tour- 
billy, but  not  what  I  wanted,  as  there  was  no  Monf.  de  Tourbilly  there, 
but  a  marquis  de  Galway,  who  inherited  Tourbilly  from  his  father.  This 
perplexed  me  more  and  more ;  and  I  renewed  my  enquiries  with  fo  much  eager- 
nefs,  that  feveral  people,  I  believe,  thought  me  half  mad.    At  laft  I  met  with 
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an  ancient  lady  who  folvcd  my  difficulty ;  (he  informed  me,  that  Tourbilly, 
about  twelve  miles  from  La  Fleche,  was  the  place  I  was  in  fearch  of:  that  it 
belonged  to  the  marquis  of  that  name,  who  had  written  fome  books  (he  be- 
lieved ;  that  he  died  twenty  years  ago  infolvent ;  that  the  father  of  the  prefent 
marquis  de  Galway  bought  the  eftate.  This  was  fufficient  for  my  purpofe ;  I 
determined  to  take  a  guide  the  next  morning,  and,  as  I  could  not  vifit  the  mar- 
quis, at  leaft  fee  the  remains  of  his  improvements.  The  news,  however,  that 
he  died  infolvent,  hurt  me  very  much ;  it  was  a  bad  commentary  on  his  book, 
and  fbrefaw,  that  whoever  I  (hould  find  at  Tourbilly,  would  be  full  of  ridicule, 
on  a  hufbandry  that  proved  the  lofs  of  the  eftate  on  which  it  was  pra&ifed.— - 
30  miles. 

The  29th.  This  morning  I  executed  my  project;  my  guide  was  a  countryman 
with  a  good  pair  of  legs,  who  conducted  me  acrofs  a  range  of  fuch  ling  waftes 
as  the  marquis  (peaks  of  in  his  memoir.  They  appear  boundlefs  here ;  and 
I  was  told  that  I  could  travel  many — many  days,  and  fee  nothing  elfe :  what 
fields  of  improvement  to  make,  not  to  lofe  eftates !  At  laft  we  arrived  at  Tourbilly, 
a  poor  village,  of  a  few  fcattered  houfes,  in  a  vale  between  two  rifing  grounds* 
which  are  yet  heath  and  wade ;  the  chateau  in  the  midft,  with  plantations  of  fine 
poplars  leading  to  it.  I  cannot  eafily  exprefs  the  anxious  inquifitive  curiofity  I  felt 
to  examine  every  fcrap  of  the  eftate ;  no  hedge  or  tree,  no  bufli  but  what  was 
interefting  to  me ;  I  had  read  the  tranflation  of  the  marquis's  hiftory  of  his 
improvements  in  Mr.  Mills'  hu(bandry,  and  thought  it  the  mod  interefting 
morfel  I  had  met  with,  long  before  I  procured  the  original  Memoir e/ur  les  defri- 
cbemens ;  and  determined  that  if  ever  I  (hould  go  to  France  to  view  improve- 
ments the  recital  of  which  had  given  me  fuch  pleafure.  I  had  neither  letter  nor 
introduction  to  the  prefent  owner,  the  marquis  de  Galway.  I  therefore  dated 
to  him  the  plain  fad,  that  I  had  read  Monf.  de  Tourbilly 's  book  with  fo  much 
pleafure,  that  I  wifhed  much  to  view  the  improvements  defcribed  in  it ;  he 
anfwered  me  dire&ly  in  good  Englifti,  received  me  with  fuch  cordiality  of  polite- 
nefs,  and  fuch  expreflions  of  regard  for  the  purport  of  my  travels,  that  he  put 
me  perfectly  in  humour  with  myfelf,  and  confequently  with  all  around  me. 
He  ordered  breakfaft  a  TAnghifc*9  gave  orders  for  a  man  to  attend  us  in  our  walk, 
who  I  defired  might  be  the  oldeft  labourer  to  be  found  of  the  late  marquis  de 
Tourbilly's.  I  was  pleafed  to  hear  that  one  was  alive  who  had  worked  with  him 
from  the  beginning  of  his  improvement.  At  breakfaft  Monf.  de  Galway  intro- 
duced me  to  his  brother,  who  alfo  fpoke  Englifti,  and  regretted  that  he  could 
not  do  the  fame  to  Madame  de  Galway,  who  was  in  the  ftraw :  he  then  gave 
me  an  account  of  his  father's  acquiring  the  eftate  and  chateau  of  Tourbilly. 
His  great-grand-father  came  to  Bretagne  with  King  James  II.  when  he  fled 
from  the  Englifh  throne  $  fome  of  the  fame  family  are  ftill  living  in  the  county 
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of  Cork,  particularly  at  Lotta,  His  father  was  famous  in  that  province  for 
his  fkill  in  agriculture;  and,  as  a  reward  for  an  improvement  he  had  wrought 
on  the  landes,  the  ftates  of  the  province  gave  him  a  wafte  traft  in  the  ifland 
of  Belleifle,  which  at  prefent  belongs  to  his  fon.  Hearing  that  the  mar- 
quis de  Tourbilly  was  totally  ruined,  and  his  eftates  in  Anjou  to  be  fold  by 
the  creditors,  he  viewed  them,  and  finding  the  land  very  improveable,  made 
the  purchafe,  giving  about  15,000  louis  d'ors  for  Tourbilly,  a  price  which 
made  the  acquifition  highly  advantageous,  notwithftanding  his  having  bought 
fome  law-fuits  with  the  eftate.  It  is  about  3000  arpents,  nearly  contiguous, 
the  feigneury  of  two  parifhes,  with  the  haute  jujlice,  &c.  a  handfome,  large, 
and  convenient  chateau,  offices  very  compleat,  and  many  plantations,  the  work 
of  the  celebrated  man  concerning  whom  my  enquiries  were  diredtcd.  I  was 
almoft  breathlefs  on  the  queftion  of  fo  great  an  improver  being  ruined  !  "  You 
are  unhappy  that  a  man  fhould  be  ruined  by  an  art  you  love  fo  much."  Precifely 
fb.  But  he  eafed  me  in  a  moment,  by  adding,  that  if  the  marquis  had  done 
nothing  but  farm  and  improve,  he  had  never  been  ruined-  One  day,  as  he  was 
boring  to  find  marl,  his  ill  ftars  difcovered  a  vein  of  earth,  perfe&ly  white, 
which  on  trial  did  not  efFervefce  with  acids.  It  ftruck  him  as  an  acquifition  for 
porcelain — he  fhewed  it  to  a  manufacturer——  it  was  pronounced  excellent :  the 
marquis's  imagination  took  fire,  and  he  thought  of  converting  the  poor  village 

of  Tourbilly  into  a  town,  by  a  fabric  of  china he  went  to  work  on  his  own 

account— — raifed  buildings— —and  got  together  all  th'at  was  neceflary,  except 
fkill  and  capital.— In  fine,  he  made  good  porcelain,  was  cheated  by  his  agents, 
and  people,  and  at  laft  ruined.  Afoap  manufactory,  which  he  eftablifhed  alfo, 
as  well  as  (ome  law-fuits  relative  to  other  eftates,  had  their  fhare  in  caufing  his 
misfortunes  :  his  creditors  feized  the  eftate,  but  permitted  him  to  adminifter  it 
till  his  death,  when  it  was  fold.  The  only  part  of  the  tale  that  leflened  my 
regret  was,  that,  though  married,  he  left  no  family  j  fo  that  his  afhes  will  fleep 
in  peace,  without  his  memory  being  reviled  by  an  indigent  pofterity.  His 
anceftors  acquired  the  eftate  by  marriage  in  the  fourteenth  century.  His 
agricultural  improvements,  Monf.  Gal  way  obferved,  certainly  did  not  hurt  him ; 
they  were  not  well  done,  nor  well  fupported  by  himfelf,  but  they  rendered  the 
eftate  more  valuable ;  and  he  never  heard  that  they  had  brought  him  into  any 
difficulties.  I  cannot  but  obferve  here,  that  there  feems  a  fatality  to  attend 
country  gentlemen  whenever  they  attempt  trade  or  manufacture.  In  England  I 
never  knew  a  man  of  landed  property,  with  the  education  and  habits  of  landed 
property,  attempt  either,  but  they  were  infallibly  ruined ;  or  if  not  ruined,  con- 
fiderably  hurt  by  them.  Whether  it  is  that  the  ideas  and  principles  of  trade 
haye  fomething  in  them  repugnant  to  the  fentiments  which  ought  to  flow 
from  education— or.  whether  the  habitual  inattention  of  country  gentlemen 

to 
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to  fmall  gains  and  favings,  which  are  the  foul  of  trade,  renders  their  fucccfs  im- 
poflible  \  to  whatever  it  may  be  owing,  the  fadi  is  fuch,  not  one  in  a  million 
fucceeds.    Agriculture,  in  the  improvement  of  their  eftates,  is  the  only  proper  and 
legitimate  fphere  of  their  induftry  ;  and  though  ignorance  renders  this  fometimes, 
dangerous,  yet  they  can  with  fafety  attempt  no  other.    The  old  labourer,  whofe 
name  is  Piron  (as  propitious  I  hope  to  farming  as  to  wit),  being  arrived,  we 
fallied  forth  to  tread  what  to  me  was  a  fort  of  claffic  ground.    I  (hall  dwell  but 
little  on  the  particulars  :  they  make  a  much  better  figure  in  the  Memoirefur  ks- 
defrichemens  than  at  Tourbilly ;  the  meadows,  even  near  the  chateau,  are  yet 
very  rough ;  the  general  features  are  rough  :  but  the  alleys  of  poplars,  of  which 
he  (peaks  in  the  memoirs,  are  nobly  grown  indeed,  and  do  credit  to  his  memory  1 
they  are  60  or  je  feet  high,  and  girt  afoot :  the  willows  are  equal.    Why  were 
they  not  oak  ?  to  have  tranfmitted  to  the  farming  travellers  of  another  century  the 
pleafure  I  feel  in  viewing  the  more  perifhable  poplars  of  the  prefent  time  ;  the 
caufeways  near  the  caftle  muft  have  been  arduous  works.    The  mulberries  are 
in  a  ftate  of  negledt ;  Monf  Galway's  father  not  being  fond  of  that  culture, 
deftroyed  many,   but  fome  hundreds  remain,  and  I  was  told  that  the  poor  people 
had  made  as  far  as  251b.  of  filk,  but  none  attempted  at  prefent.    The  meadows 
had  been  drained  and  improved  near  the  chateau  to  the  amount  of  50  or  60 
arpents,  they  are  now  rufhy,  but  valuable  in  fuch  a  country.    Near  them  is  a 
wood  of  Bourdeaux  pines,  fown  35  years  ago,  and  are  now  worth  five  or  fix  liv* 
each.     I  walked  into  the  boggy  bit  that  produced  the  great  cabbages  he  men- 
tioned, it  joins  a  large  and  mofl  improveable  bottom.     Piron  informed  me 
that  the  marquis  pared  and  burnt  about  100  arpents  in  all,  and  he  folded  250 
fheep.    On  our  return  to  the  chateau,  Monf.  de  Galway,  finding  what  an  enthu- 
fiaft  I  was  in  agriculture,  fearched  among  his  papers  to  find  a  manufcript  of  the 
marquis  de  Tourbilly's,  written  with  his  own  hand,  which  he  had  the  goodnefs  to 
make  me  a  prefent  of,  and  which  I  (hall  keep  amongft  my  curiofities  in  agricul- 
ture.   The  polite  reception  I  had  met  from  Monf.  Galway,  and  the  friendly 
attention  he  had  given  to  my  views,  entering  into  the  (pirit  of  my  purfuits,  and 
wifhing  to  promote  it,  would  have  induced  me  very  cheerfully  to  have  accepted 
his  invitation'of  remaining  fome  days  with  him ;  had  I  not  been  apprehenfive 
that  the  moment  of  Madame  Galway's  being  in  bed,  would  render  fuch  an 
unlooked  for  vifit  inconvenient.    I  took  my  leave  therefore  in  the  evening,  and 
returned  to  La  FISche  by  a  different  road.— 25  miles* 

The  30th.  A  quantity  of  moors  to  Le  Mans,  they  affured  me  at  Guerces, 
that  they  are  here  60  leagues  in  circumference,  with  no  great  interruptions.  At 
Le  Mans  I  was  unlucky  in  Monf.  Tournai,  fecretary  to  the  Society  of  Agricul- 
ture, being  abfent.— 28  miles. 

October  i.  Towards  Alen^on^the  country  a  contraft  to  what  I  palled 
yefterday }  good  land,  well  inclofed,  well  built,  and  tolerably  cultivated,  with 

marling. 
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marling.  A  noble  road  of  dark  coloured  ftone,  apparently  ferruginous,  that 
binds  well.  Near  Beaumont  vineyards  in  fight  on  die  hills,  and  thefe  are  the 
laft  in  thus  travelling  northwards;  the  whole  country  finely  watered  by  rivers 
and  flreams,  yet  no  irrigation.— 30  miles. 

The  2d.    Four  miles  to  Nouant,  of  rich  herbage,  under  oullocks. — 28  miles. 

The  3d.    From  Gace  towards  Bernay.    Pafs  the  marifhal  due  de  Broglio's 

chateau  at  Broglio,  which  is  furrounded  by  fuch  a  multiplicity  of  dipt  hedges, 

double,  treble,  and  quadruple,  that  he  mud  half  maintain  the  poor  of  the  little 

town  in  clipping.— 25  miles. 

The  4th.  Leave  Bernay ;  where,  and  at  other  places  in  this  country,  are 
many  mud  walls,  made  of  rich  red  loam,  thatched  at  top,  and  well  planted  with 
fruit-trees :  a  hint  very  well  worth  taking  for  copying  in  England,  where  brick 
and  (tone  are  dear.  Come  to  one  of  the  richeft  countries  in  France,  or  indeed 
in  Europe.  There  are  few  finer  views  than  the  firft  of  Elbeuf,  from  the  emi- 
nence above  it,  which  is  high ;  the  town  at  your  feet  in  the  bottom ;  on  one 
fide  the  Seine  prefente  a  noble  reach,  broken  by  wooded  iflands,  and  an  immenfc 
amphitheatre  of  hill,  covered  with  a  prodigious  wood,  furrounding  the  whole. 

The  5th.    To  Rouen,  where  I  found  the  hotel  royals  a  contraft  to  that  dirty, 
impertinent,  cheating  hole  the  pomme  de  pin.    In  the  evening  to  the  theatre, 
which  is  not  fo  large  I  think  as  that  of  Nantes,  but  not  comparable  in  elegance 
or  decoration }  it  isfombre  and  dirty.    Gretry's  Caravanne  de  Cdire,  the  mufic  of 
which,  though  too  much  chorus  and  rioife,  has  fome  tender  and  pkafing  paf- 
fages.    I  like  it  better  than  any  other  piece  I  have  heard  of  that  celebrated  com* 
pofer.    The  next  morning  waited  on  Monf.   Scanegatty,  profejfeur  de  phyfique 
dans  la  Societi Roy  ale  d* Agriculture ;  he  received  me  with  pblitenefs.     He  has 
a  confiderable  room  furnished  with  mathematical  and  philofophical  inftruments 
and  models.    He  explained  fome  of  the  latter  to  me  that  are  of  his  own  inven- 
tion, particularly  one  of  a  furnace  for  calcining  gypfum,  which  is  brought  here 
in  large  quantities  from  Montmartre.    Waited  on  Meffrs.  Midy,  Roffec  and  Co. 
the  moil  confiderable  wool  merchants  in  France,  who  were  fo  kind  as  to  fhew 
me  a  great  variety  of  wools,  from  moft  of  the  European  countries,  and  permitted 
me  to  take  fpecimens.    The  next  morning  I  went  to  Darnetal,  where  Monf. 
Curmer,  fhewed  me  his  manufacture.    Return  to  Rouen,  and  dined  with  Monf. 
Portier,  direSteur  general  des  fermes,  to  whom  I  had  brought  a  letter  from  the 
due  de  la  Rochefoucauld.    The  converfation  turned,  among  other  fubjedts,  on 
the  want  of  new  ftreets  at  Rouen,  on  companion  with  Havre,  Nantes,  and 
Bourdeaux ;  at  the  latter  places  it  was  remarked,  that  a  merchant  makes  a  fortune 
in  ten  or  fifteen  years,  and  builds  away ;  but  at  Rouen,  it  is  a  commerce  of  (Eco- 
nomy, in  which  a  man  is  long  doing  it,  and  therefore  unable  with  prudence  to 
make  the  fame  exertions.    Every  perfon  actable  agreed  in  another  point  which 
was  difcuffed,  that  the  wine  provinces  are  the  poorefl;  in  all  France :  I  urged  the 
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produce  being  greater  per  arpent  by  far  than  of  other  lands ;  they  adhered  to  the 
fad  as  one  generally  known  and  admitted.  In  the  evening  at  the  theatre, 
Madame  du  Frefne  entertained  me  greatly ;  fhe  is  an  excellent  aftrefs,  never  over- 
does her  parts,  and  makes  one  feel  by  feeling  herfelf.  The  more  I  fee  of  the  French 
theatre,  the  more  I  am  forced  to  acknowledge  the  fuperiority  to  our  own,  in  the 
number  of  good  performers,  and  in  the  paucity  of  bad  ones ;  and  in  the  quantity  of 
dancers,  fingers,  and  perfons  on  whom  the  bufinefs  of  the  theatre  depends,  all  efta- 
blifhedon  a  great  fcale.  I  remark,  in  the  fentiments  that  are  applauded,  the  fame 
generous  feelings  in  the  audience  in  France,  that  have  many  times  in  England 
put  me  in  good  humour  with  my  countrymen.  We  are  too  apt  to  hate  the 
French,  for  myfelf  I  fee  many  reafons  to  be  pleafed  with  them ;  attributing  faults 
very  much  to  their  government;  perhaps  in  our  own,  our  roughnefs  and  want 
of  good  temper  are  to  be  traced  to  the  fame  origin. 

The  8th.    My  plan  had  for  fome  time  been  to  go  dire&ly  to  England,  on 
leaving  Rouen,  for  the  poft-offices  had  been  cruelly  uncertain,     I  had  received 
no  letters  for  fome  time  from  my  family,   though  I  had  written  repeatedly 
to  urge  it  $  they  paffed  to  a  perfon  at  Paris  who  was  to  forward  them ;  but  fome 
carelefTnefs,  or  other  caufe,  impeded  all,  at  a  time  that  others  diredted  to  the 
towns  I  pafled,  came  regularly ;  I  had  fears  that  fome  of  my  family  were  ill,  and 
that  they  would  not  write  bad  news  to  me  in  a  fituation  where  knowing  the 
worft  could  have  no  influence  in  changing  it  for  better.     But  the  defire  I  had  to- 
accept  the  invitation  to  La  Roche  Guyon,  of  the  dutchefs  d'Anville's  and  the  due. 
dela  Rochefoucauld,  prolonged  my  journey,  and  I  fet  forward  on  this  further  ex- 
curfion.    A  truly  noble  view  from  the  road  above  Rouen;  the  city  at  one  end  of 
the  vale,  with  the  river  flowing  to  it  perfectly  checkered  with  ifles  of  wood.    The 
other  divides  into  two  great  channels,  between  which  the  vale  is  all  fpread  with 
iflands,  fome  arable,  fome  meadow,  and  much  wood  on  all.    Pafs  Pont  l'Arch 
to  Louviers.    I  had  letters  for  the  celebrated  manufacturer  Monf,  Decretot, 
who  received  me  with  a  kindnefs  that  ought  to  have  fome  better  epithet  than 
polite;  he  fhewied  me  his  fabric,  unqueftionably  the  firft  woollen  one  in  the 
world,  if  fuccefs,  beauty  of  fabric,  and  an  inexhauftible  invention  to  fupply  with 
tafte  all  the  cravings  of  fancy,  can  give  the  merit  of  fuch  fuperiority.    Perfe&ion 
goes  no  further  than  the  Vigonia  clothsof  Monf.  Decretot,  at  1 10  liv.  (4I.  16s.  3d.) 
the  aulne.    He  (hewed  me  alfo  his  cotton-mills,  under  the  direction  of  two 
Englishmen.    Near  Louviers  is  a  manufadture  of  copperplates  for  the  bottoms 
of  the  King.'s  (hips;  a  colony  of  Engliflimen.    I  fupped  with  Monf.  Decretot, 
paffing  a  rcry  pleafant  evening  in  the  company  of  fome  agreeable  ladies.—— 
17  miles. 

The  9th.    By  Guillon  to  Vernon ;  the  vale  flat  rich  arable.    Among  the 
notes,  I  had  lqng  ago  taken  of  objedts  to  fee  in  France,  was  the  plantation  of 
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mulberries,  and  the  filk  eftablifliment  of  the  marechal  de  Bellelfle,  at  Bifly, 
near  Vernon ;  the  attempts  repeatedly  made  by  the  fbciety  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  arts,  at  London,  to  introduce  filk  into  England,  had  made  the 
fimilar  undertakings  in  the  north  of  France  more  interefting.  I  accordingly 
made  all  the  enquiries  that  were  neceffary  for  difcovering  the  fuccefs  of  this 
meritorious  attempt.  Bifly  is  a  fine  place,  purchafed  on  the  death  of  the  due  de 
Belleifle  by  the  due  de  Penthievre,  who  has  but  one  amufement,  which  is  that 
of  varying  his  refidence  at  the  numerous  feats  he  poflefles  in  many  parts  of  the 
kingdom.  There  is  fomething  rational  in  this  tafte ;  I  fhould  like  my felf  to 
have  afcore  of  farms  from  the  vale  of  Valencia  to  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  and 
to  vifit  and  diredt  their  cultivation  by  turns.  From  Vernon,  crofs  the  Seine,  and 
mount  the  chalk  hills  again ;  after  which  mount  again,  and  to  La  Roche  Guyoa, 
the  moft  Angular  place  I  have  feen.  Madame  d'Anville  and  the  due  de  la 
Rochefoucauld  received  me  in  a  manner  that  would  have  made  me  pleafed  with 
the  place  had  it  been  in  the  midft  of  a  bog.  It  gave  me  pleafure  to  find  alfo  the 
dutchefs  de  la  Rochefoucauld  here,  with  whom  I  had  pafled  fo  much  agreeable 
time  at  Bagnere  de  Luchon,  a  thoroughly  good  woman,  with  that  fimplicity  of 
character  which  is  banifhed  by  pride  of  family  or  foppery  of  rank.  The  Abb6 
Rochon,  the  celebrated  aftronomer>  of  the  academy  of  fciences,  with  fome  other 
company,  which,  with  the  domeftics  and  trappings  of  a  grand  feigneur,  gave 
'La  Roche  Guyon  exactly  the  refemblance  of  the  refidence  of  a  great  lord  in 
England.  Europe  is  now  fo  much  aflimilated,  that  if  one  goes  to  a  houfc  where 
the  fortune  is  15  or  20,000!.  a-year,  we  fhall  find  in  the  mode  of  living  much 
more  refemblance  than  a  young  traveller  will  ever  be  prepared  to  look  for.— 
23  miles. 

The  10th.  This  is  one  of  the  moft  lingular  places  I  have  been  at.  The 
chalk  rock  has  been  cut  perpendicularly,  to  make  room  for  the  chateau. 
The  kitchen,  which  is  a  large  one,  vaft  vaults,  and  ex  ten  five  cellars  (magni- 
ficently filled  by  the  way)  with  various  other  offices,  are  all  cut  out  of  the 
rock,  with  merely  fronts  of  brick ;  the  houfeis  large,  containing  thirty-eight 
apartments.  The  prefent  dutchefs  has  added  a  handfome  faloon  of  forty- 
eight  feet  long,  and  well  proportioned,  with  four  fine  tablets  of  the  Gobelin 
tapeftry,  alfo  a  library  well  filled.  Here  I  was  fhewn  the  ink-ftand  that  be- 
longed to  the  famous  Louvois,  the  minifter  of  Louis  XIV.  known  to  be  the 
identical  one  from  which  he  figned  the  revocation  of  the  edidt  of  Nantes,  and 
I  fuppofe  alfo  the  order  to  Turenne  to  burn  the  Palatinate.  This  marquis  de 
Louvois  was  grandfather  to  the  two  dutdiefles  d'Anville  and  d'Eftiflac,  who 
inherited  all  his  fortune,  as  well  as  "their  own  family  one  of  the  houfe  of  La 
Rochefoucauld,  from  which  family  I  conceive,  and  not  from  Louvois,  they  in- 
herited their  difpofitions.    From  the  principal  apartment,  there  is  a  balcony  that 
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leads  to  the  walks  which  Terpentine  up  the  mountain.  Like  all  French  feats, 
there  is  a  town,  and  a  great  potager  to  remove  before  it  would  be  confonant  with 
Englifh  ideas.  Biffy,  the  due  de  Penthievre's,  is  juft  the  fame ;  before  the 
chateau  there  is  a  gently  falling  vale  with  a  little  ftream  through  it,  that  might 
be  made  any  thing  of  for  lawning  and  watering;  exactly  there,  in  full  front  of  the 
houfe,  they  have  placed  a  great  kitchen-garden,  with  walls  enough  for  a  for- 
trefs.  The  houfes  of  the  poor  people  here,  as  on  the  Loire  in  Touraine,  are  bur- 
rowed into  the  chalk  rock,  and  have  a  Angular  appearance :  here  are  two  ftreets 
of  them,  one  above  another ;  they  are  afferted  to  be  wholefome,  warm  in  winter, 
and  cool  in  fummer,  but  others  thought  differently  ;  and  that  they  were  bad  for 
the  health  of  the  inhabitants.  The  due  de  la  Rochefoucauld  had  the  kindnefs 
to  order  the  fteward  to  give  me  all  the  information  I  wanted  relative  to  the  agri- 
culture of  the  country,  and  to  fpeak  to  fuch  perfons  as  were  neceflary  on  points 
that  he  was  in  doubt  about.  At  an  Englifh  nobleman's,  there  would  have  been 
three  or  four  farmers  afked  to  meet  me,  who  would  have  dined  with  the  family 
among  ft  ladies  of  the  firft  rank.  I  do  not  exaggerate,  when  I  fay,  that  I  have 
had  this  at  leaft  an  hundred  times  in  the  firft  houfes  of  our  iflands.  It  is,  how- 
ever, a  thing  that  in  the  prefent  ftate  of  manners  in  France,  would  not  be  met 
with  from  Calais  to  Bayonne,  except  by  chance  in  the  houfe  of  fome  great  lord 
that  had  been  much  in  England  *,  and  then  not  unlefs  it  was  afked  for.  The 
nobility  in  France  have  no  more  idea  of  pradtifing  agriculture,  and  making  it  an 
object  of  converfation,  except  on  the  mere  theory,  as  they  would  fpeak  of  a  looiri 
or  a  bowfprit,  than  of  any  other  objedt  the  moft  remote  from  their  habits  and 
purfuits.  I  do  not  fo  much  blame  them  for  this  negleft,  as  I  do  that  herd  of 
vifionary  and  abfurd  writers  on  agriculture,  who,  from  their  chambers  in  cities, 
have,  with  an  impertinence  almoft  incredible,  deluged  France  with  nonfenfe  and 
theory,  enough  to  difguft  and  ruin  the  whole  mobility  of  the  kingdom. 

The  1 2  th.  Part  with  regret  from  a  fociety  I  had  every  reafon  to  be  pleafed 
with.— —  35  miles. 

The  13th.  The  20  miles  to  Rouen,  the  fame  features.  Firft  view  of  Rouen 
fudden  and  finking ;  but  the  road  doubling,  in  order  to  turn  more  gently  down 
the  hill,  prefents  from  an  elbow  the  fineft  view  of  a  town  I  have  ever  feen ;  the 
whole  city,  with  all  its  churches  and  convents,  and  its  cathedral  proudly  rifing  in 
the  midft,  fills  the  vale.  The  river  prefents  one  reach,  crofled  by  the  bridge, 
and  then  dividing  into  two  fine  channels,  forms  a  large  ifland  covered  with  wood  $ 
the  reft  of  the  vale  of  verdure,  and  cultivation,  of  gardens  and  habitations,  finifh 
the  fcene,  in  perfedt  unifon  with  the  great  city  that  forms  the  capital  feature. 
Wait  on  Monf.  d'Ambournay,  fecretary  of  the  fociety  of  agriculture,  who  was 

*  I  once  knew  it  at  the  due  de  Liancourt's. 
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abfent  when  I  was  here  before  j  we  had  an  interesting  converfation  on  agricul- 
_ture,  and  on  the  means  of  encouraging  it.  I  found,  from  this  very  ingenious 
gentleman,  that  his  plan  of  ufihg  madder  green,  which  many  years  ago  made 
fo  much  noife  in  the  agricultural  world,  is  not  pra&ifed  at  prefent  any  where ; 
but  he  continues  to  think  it  perfectly  practicable.  In  the  evening  to  the  play, 
where  Madame  Cretal,  from  Paris,  adted  Nina ;  and  it  proved  the  richeft  treat  I 
have  received  from  the  French  theatre.  She  performed  it  with  an  inimitable  ex- 
preffion,  with  a  tendernefs,  a  naiveti,  and  an  elegance  withal,  that  mattered 
every  feeling  of  the  heart,  againft  which  the  piece  was  written :  her  expreflion 
is  as  delicious,  as  her  countenance  is  beautiful ;  in  her  a&ing,  nothing  over- 
charged, but  all  kept  within  the  fimplicity  of  nature.  The  houfe  was  crouded, 
garlands  of  flowers  and  laurel  were  thrown  on  the  ftage,  and  ihe  was  crowned 
by  the  other  aftors,  but  modeftly  removed  them  from  her  head,  as  often  as  they 
were  placed  there.— 20  miles. 
The  14th.    Take  the  road  to.  Dieppe.   Meadows  in  the  vale  well  watered,  and 

hay  now  making.    Sleep  at  Tote. 17!  miles. 

The  15th.  To  Dieppe.  I  was  lucky  enough  to  find  the  paflage-boat  ready 
to  fail ;  go  on  board  with  my  faithful  fure-footed  blind  friend.  I  {hall  pro- 
bably never  ride  her  again,  but  all  my  feelings  prevent  my  felling  her  iq 
France.*— Without  eyes  ihe  has  carried  me  in  fafcty  above  1500  miles;  and 
for  the  reft  of  her  life  (he  £hall  have  no  other  mafter  than  myfelf ;  could  I 
afford  it,  this  fhould  be  her  laft  labour :  fbme  ploughing,  however,  on  my  farm, 
ihe  will  perform  forme,  I  dare  fay,  cheerfully. 

Landing  at  the  neat,  new-built  town  of  Brighthelmftone,  offers  a  much 
greater  contrail  to  Dieppe,  which  is  old  and  dirty,  than  Dover  does  to  Calais ; 
and  in  the  caftle  inn  I  feemed  for  a  while  to  be  in  fairy  land ;  but  I  paid  for  the 
enchantment.  The  next  day  to  lord  Sheffield's,  ahoufe  I  never  go  to,  but  to  receive 
equal  pleafure  and  inftru&ion.  I  longed  to  make  one  for  a  few  days  in  the  even- 
ing library  circle,  but  I  took  it  ftrangely  into  my  head,  from  one  or  two  expref- 
fions,  merely  accidental,  in  the  converfation,  coming  after  my  want  of  letters  to 
France,  that  I  had  certainly  loft  a  child  in  my  abfence ;  and  I  hurried  to  London 
next  morning,  where  I  had  the  pleafure  of  finding  my  alarm  a  falfe  one ;  letters 
enough  had  been  written,  but  all  failed.    To  Bradfield.— 202  miles. 
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MY  two  preceding  journies  had  crofled  the  whole  weftern  half  of  France,  fir 
various  directions ;  and  the  information  I  had  received  in  making  them,  had 
made  me  as  much  a  mafter  of  the  general  husbandry,  the  foil,  management  and 
productions,  as  could  be  expedted,  without  penetrating  in  every  corner,  and  read- 
ing long  in  various  ftations,  a  method  of  furveying  fuch  a  kingdom  as  France,  that 
would  demand  feveral  lives  inftead  of  years.  The  eaftern  part  of  the  kingdom  re- 
mained. The  great  mafs  of  country,  formed  by  the  triangle,  whofe  three  points 
are  Paris,  Strafbourg  and  Moulins,  and  the  mountainous  region  S,  E.  of  the 
laft  town,  prefented  in  the  map  an  ample  fpace,  which  it  would  be  neceflary  to* 
pafs  before  I  could  have  fuch  an  idea  of  the  kingdom  as  I  had  planned  the  ac- 
quifition ;  I  determined  to  make  this  third  effort,  in  order  to  accomplifh  a  defignf 
which  appeared  more  and  more  important,  the  more  I  reflected  on  it;  and 
lefs  likely  to  be  executed  by  thofe  whofe  powers  are  better  adapted  to  the  under- 
taking than  mine.  The  meeting  of  the  States  General  of  France  alfo,  who 
were  now  aflembled,  made  it  the  more  neceflary  to  lofe  no  time ;  for  in  all  hu-* 
man  probability,  that  aflembly  will  be  the  epoch  of  a  new  conftitution,  which 
will  have  new  efFe&s,  and,  for  what  I  know,  attended  with  a  new  agriculture  * 
and  to  have  the  regal  fun  in  fiich  a  kingdom,  both  rife  and  fet  without  the  terri- 
tory being  known,  muft  of  neceflity  be  regretted  by  every  man  folicitous  for 
real  political  knowledge.  The  events  of  a  century  and  half,  including  the  bril-r 
liant  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  will  for  ever  render  the  fources  of  the  French  power 
interefting  to  mankind,  and  particularly  that  its  ftate  may  be  known  previous  to 
the  eftablifhment  of  an  improved  government,  as  the  companion  of  the  effedte 
of  the  old  and  new  fyftem  will  be  not  a  little  curious  in  future. 

June  2.  To  London.  At  night,  II  Generqfiti  # Alejandro,  by  Tarchi,  lit 
which  Signor  Marchefi  exerted  his  power,  and  fung  a  duet,  that  made  mc 
for  fome  moments  forget  all  the  fheep  and  pigs  of  Bradfield.  I  was,  however, 
much  better  entertained  after  it,  by  fupping  at  my  friend  Dr.  Burney's,  and  meet- 
ing Mifs  Burney ;  how  feldom  it  is  that  we  can  meet  two  chara&ers  at  once  ii> 
whom  great  celebrity  dedu&s  nothing  from  private  amiablenefs  :  how  many 
dazzling  ones  that  we  have  no  defire  to  live  with  !  give  me  fuch  as  to  great  ta- 
lents, add  the  qualities  that  make  us  wifh  to  Jhut  up  doors  with  them. 

The  3d.  Nothing  buzzing  in  my  ears  but  the  f6te  given  laft  night  by  the 
Spanifli  ambaflador.  The  beft  f£te  of  the  prefent  period  is  that  which,  ten-gail^ 
lions  of  people  are  giving  to  themfelves, 

The  feaft  of  reafoa  and  the  flow  of  foul. 

The 
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The  animated  Feelings  of  bofoms  beating  with  gratitude  for  the  efcape  of  one  com- 
mon calamity,  and  the  thrilling  hope  of  the  continuance  of  common  bleffinga. 
Meet  the  count  de  Berchtold  at  Mr-  Songa's ;  a  reach  of  good  fenfe  and  im- 
portant views : — Why  does  not  the  Emperor  call  him  to  his  own  country,  and 
make  him  his  prime  minifter  ?  The  world  will  never  be  well  governed  till 
princes  know  their  fubjetts. 

The  4th.  To  Dover  in  the  machine,  with  two  merchants  from  Stockholm* 
a  German  and  a  Swede ;  we  (hall  be  companions  to  Paris.  I  am  more  likely 
to  learn  fomething  ufeful  from  the  converfation  of  a  Swede  and  a  German,  than 
from  the  chance  medley  Englifhmen  of  a  ftage-coach. 72  miles. 

The  5th.  Pafiage  to  Calais ;  14  hours  for  reflection  in  a  vehicle  that  does 
not  allow  one  power  to  refleS.— — 21  miles. 

The  6th.  A  Frenchman  and  his  wife,  and  a  French  teacher  from  Ireland, 
full  of  foppery  and  aflfe&ation,  which  her  own  nation  did  not  give  her,  were  our 
company,  with  a  young  good-natured  raw  countryman  of  hers,  at  whom  fhe 
played  off  many  airs  and  graces.  The  man  and  his  wife  contrived  to  produce  a 
pack  of  cards,  to  banifh,  they  faid,  Venuye  of  the  journey ;  but  they  contrived 
alfo  to  fleece  the  young  fellow  of  five  louis.  This  is  the  firft  French  diligence 
I  have  been  in,  and  (hall  be  the  laft ;  they  are  deteftable.  Sleep  at  Abbeville.—^— 
78  miles. 

Thefe  men  and  women,  girls  and  boys,  think  themfelves  (except  the  Swede) 
very  cheerful  becaufe  very  noify ;  they  have  ftunned  me  with  finging  1  my  ears 
have  been  fo  tormented  with  French  airs,  that  I  would  almoft  as  foon  have  rode 
the  journey  blindfold  on  anafs.  This  is  what  the  French  call  good  fpirits;  no 
truly  chearful  emotion  in  their  bofoms ;  filent  or  finging ;  but  for  conver- 
fation they  had  none.  I  lofe  all  patience  in  fuch  company.  Heaven  fend  me  a 
blind  mare  rather  than  another  diligence  !  We  were  all  this  night,  as  well  as  all 
the  day,  on  the  road,  and  reached  Paris  at  nine  in  the  morning.— 102  miles. 

The  8th.  To  my  friend  Lazowfki,  to  know  where  were  the  lodgings  I  had 
written  him  to  hire  me,  but  my  good  dutchefs  d'Eftifiac  would  not  allow  him 
to  execute  my  commiflion.  I  found  an  apartment  in  her  hotel  prepared  for  me. 
Paris  is  at  prefent  in  fuch  a  ferment  about  the  States  General,  now  holding  at 
Verfailles,  that  converfation  is  abfolutely  abforbed  by  them.  Not  a  word  of  any 
thing  elfe  talked  of.  Every  thing  is  confidered,  and  juftly  fo,  as  important  in 
fuch  a  crifis  of  the  fate  pffour-and- twenty  millions  of  people.  It  is  now  a  feri- 
ous  contention  whether  the  reprefentatives  are  to  be  called  the  Commons  or  the 
Tiers  Etat ;  they  call  themfelves  fteadily  the  former,  while  the  court  and  the 
great  lords  rejedt  the  term  with  a  fpecies  of  apprehenfion,  as  if  it  involved  a 
meaning  not  eafily  to  be  fathomed.  But  this  point  is  of  little  confequence,  com- 
pared with  another,  that  has  kept  the  dates  for  fometime  in  ina&ivity,  the  veri- 
fication 
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fication  of  their  power  feparately  or  in  common.    The  nobility  and  the  clergy 
demand  the  former,  but  the  Commons  fteadily  refufe  it;  the  reafon  why  a 
circumftance,  apparently  of  no  great  confequence,  is  thus  tenacioufly  regarded, 
.  is  that  it  may  decide  their  fitting  for  the  future  in  feparate  houfes  or  in  one- 
Thofe  who  are  warm  for  the  intereft  of  the  people  declare  that  it  will  be  im- ; 
poflible  to  reform  fome  of  the  grofieftabufes  in  the  ftate,  if  the  nobility,  by  fitting 
in  a  feparate  chamber,  (hall  have  a  negative  on  the  wifhes  of  the  people :  and 
that  to  give  fuch  a  veto  to  the  clergy  would  be  ftill  more  prepofterous ;  if  there- 
fore, by  the  verification  of  their  powers  in  one  chamber,  they  (hall  once  come 
together,  the  popular  party  hope  that  there  will  remain,  no  power  afterwards  to 
feparate.    The  nobility  and  clergy  forefee  the  fame  refult,  and  will  not  therefore 
agree  to  it.    In  this  dilemma  it  is  curious  to  remark  the  feelings  of  the  moment* 
It  is  not  my  bufinefs  to  write  memoirs  of  what  psfGTes,  but  I  am  intent  to  catch, 
as  well  as  I  can,  the  opinions  of  the  day  mod  prevalent.   While  I  remain  at  Paris, 
I  (hall  fee  people  of  all  defcriptions,  from  the  coffee-houfe  politicians  to  the 
leaders  in  the  ftates;  and  the  chief  objedt  of  fuch  rapid  notes  as  I  throw  on  paper* 
will  be  to  catch  the  ideas  of  the  moment ;  to  compare  them  afterwards  with  the 
a&ual  events  that  {hall  happen,  will  afford  amufement  at  lead.    The  moil  pro- 
minent feature  that  appears  at  prefent  is,  that  an  idea  of  common  intereft  and 
common  danger  does  not  feem  to  unite  thofe,  who,  if  not  united,  may  find  them- 
felves  too  weak  to  oppofe  the  common  danger  that  muft  arife  from  the  people 
being  fenfible  of  a  ftrength  the  refult  of  their  weaknefs.    The  king,  court* 
nobility,  clergy,  army,  and  parliament,  are  nearly  in  the  fame  fituation.    All 
thefe  confider,  with  equal  dread,  the  ideas  of  liberty,  now  afloat ;  except  the 
firft,  who,  for  reafons  obvious  to  thofe  who  know  his  chara&er,  troubles  him- 
felf  little,  even  with  circumftances  that  concern  his  power  the  moft  intimately. 
Among  the  reft,  the  feeling  of  danger  is  common,  and  they  would  unite,  were  there 
a  head  to  render  it  eafy,  in  order  to  do  without  the  ftates  $t  all.    That  the  com- 
mons themfelves  look  for  fome  fuch  hoftile  union  as  more  than  probable,  appears 
from  an  idea  which  gains  ground,  that  they  will  find  it  neceflary  fhould  the  other 
two  orders  continue  to  unite  with  them  in  one  chamber,  to  declare  themfelves 
boldly  the  reprefentatives  of  the  kingdom  at  large,  calling  on  the  nobility  and 
clergy  to  take  their  places— and  to  enter  upon  deliberations  of  bufinefs  with* 
out  them,  fliould  they  refufe  it*    All  convention  at  prefent  is  on  this  topic,  but 
opinions  are  more  divided  than  I  fliould  have  expected.    There  feem  to  be  many 
who  hate  the  clergy  fo  cordially,  that  rather  than  permit  them  to  form  a  diftinft 
chamber  would  venture  on  a  new  fyftem,  dangerous  as  it  might  prove. 

The  9th.  The  bufinefs  going  forward  at  prefent  in  the  pamphlet  (hops  of 
Paris  is  incredible.  I  went  to  the  Palais  Royal  to  fee  what  new  things  were  pub- 
lished, and  to  procure  a  catalogue  of  all.    Every  hour  produces  fomething  new. 
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Thirteen  came  out  to-day,  fixteen  yefterday,  and  ninety-two  laft  week.  We 
think  fometimes  that  Debrett's  or  Stockdale's  (hops  at  London  are  crouded, 
but  they  are  mere  deferts,  compared  to  Defein's,  andfome  others  here,  in  which 
one  can  Scarcely  fqueeze  from  the  door  to  the  counter.  The  price  of  print- 
ing two  years  ago  was  from  27  liv.  to  30  liv.  per  fheet,  but  now  it  is  from  60  liv. 
to  80  liv.  This  fpirit  of  reading  political  traits,  they  fay,  fpreads  into  the  pro- 
vinces, fo  that  all  the  prefles  of  France  are  equally  employed.  Nineteen- 
twentieths  of  thefe  productions  are  in  favour  of  liberty,  and  commonly  violent 
againft  the  clergy  and  nobility  -,  I  have  to-day  befpoken  many  of  this  defcription, 
that  have  reputation ;  but  enquiring  for  fuch  as  had  appeared  on  the  other  fide  of 
lhe  queftion,  to  my  aftonifliment  I  find  there  are  but  two  or  three  that  have  merit 
enough  to  be  known.  Is  it  not  wonderful,  that  while  the  prefs  teems  with  the 
mod  levelling  and  even  feditious  principles,  that  if  put  in  execution  would  over- 
turn the  monarchy,  nothing  in  reply  appears,  and  not  the  lead  ftep  is  taken  by 
the  court  to  reftrain  this  extreme  licentioufnefs  of  publication.  It  is  eafy  to 
conceive  the  fpirit  that  muft  thus  be  raifed  among  the  people.  But  the  coffee- 
houfes  in  the  Palais  Royal  prefent  yet  more  Angular  and  aftonifhing  fpedtacles ; 
they  are  not  only  crouded  within,  but  other  expe£tant  crouds  are  at  the  doors 
and  windows,  liftening  a  gorge  deploy i  to  certain  orators,  who.  from  chairs  or 
tables  harrangue  each  his  little  audience :  the  eagernefs  with  which  they  are 
heard,  and  the  thunder  of  applaufe  they  receive  for  every  ientiment  of  more  than 
common  hardinefs  or  violence  againft  the  prefent  government,  cannot  eafily  be 
imagined.  I  am  all  amazement  at  the  miniftry  permitting  fuch  nefts  and  hot- 
beds of  fedition  and  revolt,  which  difleminate  amongft  the  people,  every  hour, 
principles  that  by  and  by  muft  be  oppofed  with  vigour,  and  therefore  it  feems 
little  ftiort  of  madnefs  to  allow  the  propagation  at  prefent. 

The  10th.  Every  .  thing  confpires  to  render  the  prefent  period  in 
France  critical :  the  want  of  bread  is  terrible :  accounts  arrive  every  mo- 
nvnt,from  the  provinces  of  riots  and  difturbances,  and  calling  in  the  military, 
to  preferve  the  peace  of  the  markets.  The  prices  reported  are  the  fame 
as  I  found  at  Abbeville  and  Amiens  $f.  (ifd.)  a  pound  for  white  bread, 
and  ^\f.  to  j\f.  for  the  .common  fort,  eaten  by  the  poor :  thefe  rates  are 
beyond  their  faculties,  and  occafion  great  mifery.  At  Meudon,  the  police, 
that  is  to  fay  the  intendant,  ordered  that  no  wheat  fhould  be  {p\d  on  the  market 
without  the  pcrfon  taking  at  the  fame  time  an  equal  quantity  of  barley.  What 
a  ftupid  and  ridiculous  regulation,  to  lay  obftacles  on  the  fupply,  in  order  to  be 
better  fupplied  ;  and  to  fliew  the  people  the  fears  and  appreheofions  of  govern- 
ment, creating  thereby  an  alarm,  and  railing  the  price  at  the  very  moment  they 
wiih  to  fink  it.  I  have  had  fomc  converfation  oh  this  topic  wjth  well  informed 
perfons,  who  have  affured  me>  that  the  price  is,  as  ufual,  much  higher  than  the 
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proportion  of  the  crop  demanded,  and  there  would  have  been  no  real  fcarcity 
if  Mr.  Necker  would  have  let  the  corn-trade  alone ;  but  his  edi&s  of  reftridtion, 
which  have  been  mere  comments  on  his  book  on  the  legiflation  of  corn,  have 
operated  more  to  raife  the  price  than  all  other  caufes  together.  It  appears  plain 
to  me,  that  the  violent  friends  of  the  commons  are  not  difpleafed  at  the  high 
price  of  corn,  which  feconds  their  views  greatly,  and  makes  any  appeal  to  the 
common  feeling  of  the  people  more  eafy,  and  much  more  to  their  purpofe  than 
if  the  price  was  low.  Three  days  paft,  the  chamber  of  the  clergy  contrived  a 
cunning  proposition  ;  it  was  to  fend  a  deputation  to  the  commons,  propofing  to 
nam*  a  commiffion  from  the  three  orders  to  take  into  confideration  the  mifery  of 
the  people,  and  to  deliberate  on  the  means  of  lowering  the  price  of  bread.  This 
would  have  led  to  the  deliberation  by  order,  and  not  by  heads,  confequently  mud 
be  reje&ed,  but  unpopularly  fo  from  the  fituation  of  the  people  :  the  commons 
were  equally  dextrous  -,  in  their  reply,  they  prayed  and  conjured  the  clergy  to 
join  them  in  the  common  hall  of  the  dates  to  deliberate,  which  was  no  fbbner 
reported  at  Paris  than  the  clergy  became  doubly  an  objedfc  of  hatred ;  and  it 
became  a  queftion  with  the  politicians  of  the  Caffi  de  Toy,  whether  it  was  not 
lawful  for  the  commons  to  decree  the  application  of  their  eftates  towards  eafing 
the  diftrefs  of  the  people  ? 

The  iith.  I  have  been  in  much  company  all  day,  and  cannot' but  remark*, 
that  there  feem  to  be  no  fettled  ideas  of  the  bell  means  of  forming  a  new  con- 
ftitution.  Yefterday  the  Abbe  Syeyes  made  a  motion  in  the  houfe  of  commons, 
ro  declare  boldly  to  the  privileged  orders,  that  if  they  will  not  join  the  commons, 
the  latter  will  proceed  in  the  national  bufinefs  without  them ;  and  the  houfe  de- 
creed it,  with  a  fmall  amendment.  This  caufes  much  converfation  on  what 
will  be  the  confequence  of  fuch  a  proceeding;  and  on  the  contrary,  on  what  may 
flow  from  the  nobility  and  clergy  continuing  fteadily  to  refufe.  to  join  the  com- 
mons, and  fhould  they  fo  proceed,  to  proteft  againft  all  they  decree,  and  appeal 
to  the  King  to  diflblve  the  ftates,  and  recal  them  in  fuch  a  form  as  mtey  be 
practicable  for  bufinefs.  In  thefe  moftinterefting  difcuffions,  I  find  a  general  ig- 
norance of  the  principles  of  government ;  a  ftrange  and  unaccountable  appeal*, 
en  one  fide,  to  ideal  and  vifionary  rights  of  nature ;  and,  on  the  other,  no 
fettled  plan  that  (Ball  give  fecurity  to  the  people  for  being  in  future  in  a  much 
better  fituation  than  hitherto ;  a  fecurity  abfolutely  neceflary.  But  the  nobility,, 
with  the  principles  of  great  lords  that  I  converfe  with,  are  moft  diiguftingly  te- 
nacious of  all  old  rights,  however  hard  they  may  bear  on  the  people;,  they  will, 
not  hear  of  giving  way  in  the  leaft  to  the  fpirit  of  liberty,  beyond  the  point  of 
I* aying  equal  land-taxes,  which  they  hold  to  be  all  that  can  with  re^fon  be  de- 
manded. The  popular  party,  on  the  other  hand,  feem  toconfider  all  liberty  as* 
depending  on  the  privileged  clafies  being  loft,  and  outvoted  in  the  order  of  the 
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commons,  at  leaft  for  making  the  new  conftitution  ;  and  when  I  urge  the  great 
probability,  that  fhould  they  once  unite,  there  will  remain  no  power  of  ever 
feparating  them  ;  and  that  in  fuch  cafe,  they  will  have  a  very  qucftionable  con- 
ftitution, perhaps  a  very  bad  one ;  I  am  always  told,  that  the  firft  objedt  muft 
be  for  the  people  to  get  the  power  of  doing  good ;  and  that  it  is  no  argument 
againft  fuch  a  condudt  to  urge  that  an  ill  ufe  may  be  made  of  it.  But  among  fuch 
men,  the  common  idea  is,  that  any  thing  tending  towards  a  feparate  order,  like 
our  houfe  of  lords,  is  abfolutely  inconfiftent  with  liberty;  all  which  feems 
perfe<5tly  wild  and  unfounded. 

The  1 2th.  To  the  royal  fociety  of  agriculture,  which  meets  at  the  hotel 
de  vil/e,  and  of  which  being  an  ajfocie,  I  voted,  and  received  a  fetton*  which 
is  a  fmall  medal  given  to  the  members,  every  time  they  attend,  in  order  to  in- 
duce them  to  mind  the  bufinefs  of  their  inftitution  -,  it  is  the  fame  at  all  royal 
academies,  &c.  and  amounts,  in  a  year,  to  a  confiderable  and  ill-judged  ex- 
pence  ;  for  what  good  is  to  be  expected  from,  men  who  would  go  only  to  receive 
their  Jetton  f  Whatever  the  motive  may  be,  it  feems  well  attended :  near  thirty 
were  prefentj  among  them  Parmentier,  vicc-prefident,  Cadet  de  Vaux,  Fourcroy> 
Tillet,  Defmarets,  BroufTonet,  fecretary,  and  Crete  de  Palieul,  at  whofe  farm 
I  was  two  years  ago,  and  who  is  the  only  practical  farmer  in  the  fociety.  The 
fecretary  reads  the  titles  of  the  papers  prefented,  and  gives  fome  little  account 
of  them ;  but  they  are  not  read  unlefs  particularly  interefting,  then  memoirs 
are  read  by  the  members,  or  reports  of  references ;  and  when  they  difcufs  or 
debate,  there  is  no  order,  but  all  fpeak  together  as  in  a  warm  private  conven- 
tion. The  Abbe  Reynal  has  given  them  1200  li v.  (52I.  10s.)  for  a  premium 
on  fome  important  fubje<ft ;  and  my  opinion  was  afked  what  it  fhould  be  given 
for.  Give  it,  I  replied,  in  fome  way  for  the  introduction  of  turnips.  But  that 
they  conceive  to  be  an  object  of  impoffible  attainment  j  they  have  done  fo  much, 
and  the  government  fo  much  more,  and  all  in  vain,  that  they  confider  it  as  a 
hopelefs  objedt.  I  did  not  tell  them  that  all  hitherto  done  has  been  abfolute 
folly ;  and  that  the  right  way  to  begin,  was  to  undo  every  thing  done.  I  am 
never  prefent  at  any  focieties  of  agriculture,  cither  in  France  or  England,  but 
I  am  much  in  doubt  with  myfelf  whether,  when  beft  conducted,  they  do  moft 
good  or  rnifchief ;  that  is,  whether  the  benefits  a  national  agriculture  may  by 
great  chance  owe  to  them,  are  not  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  harm 
thgy  efFedl;  by  turning  the  public  attention  to  frivolous  objefts,  inftead  of  im- 
portant ones,  or  dreffing  important  ones  in  fuch  a  garb  as  to  make  them  trifles  ? 
The  only  fociety  that  could  be  really  ufeful  would  be  that  which,  in  the 
culture  of  a  large  farm,  fhould  exhibit  a  perfect  example  of  good  hufbandry, 
for  the  ufe  of  fuch  as  would  refort  to  it ;  confequently  one  that  fhould  confift 
folely  of  practical  men ;  and  then  query  whether  many  good  cooks  would  not 
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fpoil  a  good  difh.    The  ideas  of  the  public  on  the'  great  bufinefs  going  on  at 
Verfailles  change  daily  and  even  hourly.     It  now  feems  the  opinion,  that* the 
commons,  in  their  late  violent  vote,  have  gone  too  far  ;  and  that  the  union  of 
the  nobility,  clergy,  army,  parliament,  and  King,  will  be  by  far  too  many  for 
them ;  fuch  an  union  is  faid  to  be  in  agitation ;  and  that  the  count  d' Artois,  the 
Queen,  and  the  party  ufually  known  by  her  name,  are  taking  fteps  to  eflfeft  it, 
againft  the  moment  when  the  proceedings  of  the  commons  fhall  make  it  necef- 
fary  to  adt  with  unity  and  vigour.     The  abolition  of  the  parliaments  is  common 
con verfation  among  the  popular  leaders,  as  a  ftep  eflentially  neceflary ;  becauie, 
while  they  exift,  they  are  tribunals  to  which  the  court  can  have  refort,  fhould 
they  be  inclined  to  take  any  ftep  againft  the  exiftence  of  the  dates :  thofe  bodies 
are  alarmed,  and  fee  with  deep  regret,  that  their  refufal  to  regifter  the  royal 
edids,  has  created  a  power  in  the  nation  not  only  hoftile,  but  dangerous  to  their 
own  exiftence.     It  is  now  very  well  known  and  underftood  on  all  hands,  that 
fhould  the  King  get  rid  of  the  ftates,  and  govern  on  any  tolerable  principles,  all 
his  edicts  would  be  enregiftered  by  all  the  parliaments.     In  the  dilemma  and 
apprehenfion  of  the  moment,  the  people  look  very  much  to  the  due  d'Orleans,  as 
to  a  head ;  but  with  palpable  and  general  ideas  of  diftruft  and  want  of  confi- 
dence; they  regret  his  character,  and  lament  that  they  cannot  depend  on  him  ii> 
any  fevere  and  difficult  trial :  they  conceive  him  to  be  without  fteadinefs,  and 
that  his  greateft  apprehenfion  is  to  be  exiled  from  the  pleafures  of  Paris,  and 
tell  of  many  littlenefles  he  pradfcifed  before,  to  be  recalled  from  baniftiment* 
They  are,  however,  fo  totally  without  a  head,  that  they  are  contented  to  look 
to  him  as  one;  and  are  highly  pleafed  with  what  is  every  moment  reported,  that 
he  is  determined  to  go  at  the  head  of  a  party  of  the  nobility,  and  verify  their 
powers  in  common  with  the  commons.    All  agree,  that  had  he  firmnefs,  in 
addition  to  his   vaft  revenue  of  feven    millions    (306,2501.)  and  four  more 
(175,0001.)  in  reverfion,  after  the  death  of  his  father-in-law,  the  due  de  Pen- 
thievre,  he  might,  at  the  head  of  the  popular  caufe.  do  any  thing. 

The  13th.  In  the  morning  to  the  King's  library,  which  I  had  not  feen  when 
before  at  Paris  ;  it  is  a  vaft  apartment,  and,  as  all  the  world  knows,  nobly  filled* 
Every  thing  is  provided  to  accommodate  thofe  who  wifh  to  read  or  tranferibe— 
of  whom  there  were  fixty  or  feventy  prefent.  Along  the  middle  of  the  rooms 
are  glafs  cafes,  containing  models  of  the  inftruments  of  many  trades  preferved 
for  the  benefit  of  pofterity,  being  made  on  the  moil  exadt  fcale  of  propor- 
tion 1  among  others  the  potter,  founder,  brickmaker,  chymift,  &c.  &c.  and 
lately  added  a  very  large  one  of  the  English  garden,  moft  miferably  imagined; 
but  with  all  this  not  a  plough,  or  an  iota  of  agriculture ;  yet  a  farm  might  be 
much  eafier  reprefented  than  the  garden  they  have  attempted,  and  with  infinitely 
more  ufe.    I  have  no  doubt  but  there  may  arife  many  cafes*  in  which  the  pre* 
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fervation  of  inftruments  unaltered,  may  be  of  confiderable  utility ;  I  think  I  fee 
■clearly,  that  fiich  a  ufe  would  refult  in  agriculture,  and  if  fo,  why  not  in  other 
arts  ?  Thefe  cafes  of  models,  however,  have  fo  much  the  air  of  childrens1  play- 
houfes,  that  I  would  not  anfwer  for  my  little  girl,  if  I  had  her  here,  not  crying 
for  them.  At  the  dutchefs  of  d'Anville's,  where  meet  the  archbifhop  of  Aix, 
bifhop  of  Bkris,  Prince  de  Laon,  and  due  and  dutchefs  de  la  Rochefoucauld, 
the  three  laft  of  my  old  Bagnere  de  Luchon  acquaintance,  lord  and  lady 
Camelford,  lord  Eyre,  &c.  &c. 

All  this  day  I  hear  nothing  but  anxiety  of  expectation  for  what  the  crifis  in  the 
ilates  will  produce.    The  embarraflment  of  the  moment  is  extreme.     Every  one 
agrees  that  there  is  no  miniflxy :  the  Queen  is  clofely  conne&ing  herfelf  with  the 
party  of  the  princes,  with  the  count  d'Artois  at  their  head;  who  are  all  fo  adverfe 
to  Monf.  Necker  that  every  thing  is  in  confufion :    but  the  King,  who  is 
perfonally  the  honefteft  man  in  the  world,  has  but  one  wifh,  which  is  to  do 
right  5  yet,  being  without  thofe  decifive  parts  that  enable  a  man  to  forefee 
difficulties  and  to  avoid  them,  finds  himfelf  in  a  moment  of  fuch  extreme  per- 
plexity, that  he  knows  not  what  council  to  take  refuge  in  :  it  is  faid  that  Monf. 
Necker  is  alarmed  for  his  power,  and  anecdote  reports  things  to  his  difadvan- 
tagc,  which  probably  are   not  true : — of  his  trimming — and  attempting  to 
connedt  himfelf  with  the  Abb6  de  Vermont,  reader  to  the  Queen,  and  who  has 
great  influence  in  all  affairs  in  which  he  chufes  to  interfere ;  this  is  hardly 
credible,   as  that  party  are  known  to  be  exceedingly  adverfe  to  Monf.  Necker ; 
and  it  is  even  faid,  that,  as  the  count  d'Artois,  Madame  de  Polignac,  and  a 
few  others  were,  but  two  days  ago,  walking  in  the  private  garden  of  VerfaiUes 
they  met  Madame  Necker,  and  defcended  even  to  hifling  her :  if  half  this  is 
true,  it  is  plain  enough  that  this  minifter  muft  ipeedily  retire.     All  who  adhere 
to  the  antient  conftitution,  or  rather  government,  confider  him  as  their  mortal 
enemy;   they  aflert,  and  truly,  that  he  came  in  under  circum fiances  that  would 
have  enabled  him  to  do  every  thing  he  pleafed — he  had  King  and  kingdom  at 
command — but  that  the  errors  he  was  guilty  of,  for  want  of  fome  fettled  plan, 
have  been  the  caufe  of  all  the  dilemmas  experienced  fince.    They  accufe  him 
heavily  of  aflembling  the  notables,  as  a  falfe  ftep  that  did  nothing  but  mifchief : 
and  aflert  that  his  letting  the  king,  go  to  the  ftates-general,  before  their  powers 
were  verified,  and  the  neceflfary  fteps  taken  to  keep  the  orders  feparate,  after 
giving  double  the  reprefentation  to  the  tiers  to  that  of  the  other  two  orders,,  was 
madnefs.    That  he  ought  to  have  appointed  commiflaries  to  have  received  the 
verification  before  admittance :  they  accufe  him  further  of  having  done  all  this 
through  an  exceflive  and  infufferable  vanity,  whjlclf  gave  him  the  idea  of  guid- 
ing the  deliberation  of  the  ftates  by  his  knowledge  and  reputation.     The  cha- 
racter of  a  man,  drawn  by  his  enemies,  muft  ncceflarily  be  charged  ;  but  thefe 
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are  his  features  here,  of  which  all  parties  recognize  fome  truth,  however  rejoiced 
they  may  be  that  error  was  a  part  of  his  conftitution.  It  is  exprefsly  aflerted  by 
M.  Necker's  moft  intimate  friends,  that  he  has  atfted  with  good  faith,  and  that  he 
has  been  in  principle  a  friend  to  the  regal  power,  as  well  as  to  an  amelioration 
of  the  condition  of  the  people.  The  worft  thing  I  know  of  him  is  his  fpeech  to 
the  ftates  on  their  aflembling, — a  great  opportunity,  but  loft:,— no  great  leading 
or  mafterly  views, — no  decifion  on  circumftances  in  which  the  people  ought  to 

be  relieved,  and  new  principles  of  government  adopted  ; it  is  the  fpeech  you 

would  expecft  from  a  bankers  clerk  of  fome  ability.  Concerning  it  there  is  an 
anecdote  worth  inferring;  he  knew  his  voice  would  not  enable  him  to  go  through 
the  whole  of  it,  in  fo  large  a  room,  and  to  fo  numerous  an  aflembly;  and 
therefore  he  had  fpoken  to  Monf.  de  Brouflbnet,  of  the  academy  of  fciences,  and 
fecretary  to  the  royal  fociety  of  agriculture,  to  be  in  readinefs  to  read  it  for  him. 
He  had  been  prefent  at  an  annual  general  meeting  of  that  fociety,  when  Monf. 
Brouflbnet  had  read  a  difcourfe  with  a  powerful  piercing  voice,  that  was  heard 
diftindlly  to  the  greateft  diftance.  This  gentleman  attended  him  feveral  times 
to  take  his  inftru&ions,  and  be  fure  of  understanding  the  interlineations  that  were 
made,  even  after  the  fpeech  was  finifhed.  M.  Brouflbnet  was  with  him  the  even- 
ing before  the  aflcmbly  of  the  ftates,  at  nine  o'clock :  and  next  day,  when  he  came 
to  read  it  in  public,-  he  found  ftill  more  corre&ions  and  alterations,  which 
Monf.  Necker  had  made  after  quitting  him ;  they  were  chiefly  in  ftile,  and  fhew 
how  very  folicitous  he  was  in  regard  to  the  form  and  decoration  of  his  matter : 
the  ideas  in  my  opinion  wanted  this  attention  more  than  the  ftile.  Monf. 
Brouflbnet  himfelf  told  me  this  little  anecdote.  This  morning  in  the  ftates  three 
curees  of  Poitou  have  joined  themfelves  to  the  commons,  for  the  verification 
of  their  powers,  and  were  received  with  a  kind  of  madnefs  of  applaufe  j  and 
this  evening  at  Paris  nothing  elfe  is  talked  of.  The  nobles  have  been  all  day  in 
debate,  without  coming  to  any  conciuflon,  and  have  adjourned  to  Monday. 

The  14th.  To  the  king's  garden,  where  Monf.  Thouin  had  the  goodnefs 
to  fhew  me  fome  fmall  experiments  he  has  made  on  plants  that  promife  greatly 
for  the  farmer, "  particularly  the  lathyrus  biennis  *,  and  the  melilotus  Jyberica  *, 
which  now  make  an  immenfe  figure  for  forage ;  both  are  biennial;  but  will 
laft  three  or  four  years  if  not  feeded ;  the  Achillea  Jyberica  promifes  well,  and  an 
qftragalusi  he  has  promifed  me  feeds.  The  Chinefe  hemp  has  perfe&ed  its  feeds, 
which  it  had  not  done'  before  in  France.  The  more  I  fee  of  Monf.  Thouin  the 
better  I  like  him,  he  is  one  of  the  moft  amiable  men  I  know. 

To  the  repofitory  of  the  royal  machines,  which  Monf.  Vandermond  /hewed  and 
explained  to  me,  with  great  readmefs  and  politenefs.    What  (truck  me  moft  was 

♦  I  have  fince  cultivated  thefe  plants  in  fmall  quantities,  and  believe  them  to  be  a  very  important  object. 
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Monf.  Vaucuflbn's  machine  for  making  a  chain,  which  I  was  told  Mr.  Watt  of 
Birmingham  admired  very  much,  at  which  my  attendants  feemed  not  difpleafed. 
Another  for  making  the  cogs  indented  in  iron  wheels.  There  is  a  chaff  cutter* 
from  an  Englilh  original ;  and  a  model  of  the  nonfenfical  plough  to  go  without 
horfes,  thefe  are  the  only  ones  in  agriculture.  Many  of  very  ingenious  contri- 
vance for  winding  filk,  &c.  In  the  evening  to  the  theatre  Frangoife,  the  Siege 
of  Calais,  by  Monf.  de  Belloy,  not  a  good,  but  a  popular  performance. 

It  is  now  decided  by  the  popular  leaders,  that  they  will  move  to-morrow  to 
declare  all  taxes  illegal  not  raifed  by  authority  of  the  dates  general,  but  to  grant 
them  immediately  for  a  term ;  either  for  two  years,  or  for  the  duration  of  the  pre- 
fent  feffion  of  the  dates.  This  plan  is  highly  approved  at  Paris  by  all  friends  of 
liberty ;  and  it  is  certainly  a  rational  mode  of  proceeding,  founded  on  juft  prin- 
ciples, and  will  involve  the  court  in  a  great  dilemma. 

The  1 5th.  This  has  been  a  rich  day,  and  fuch  an  one  as  ten  years  ago  none 
could  believe  would  ever  arrive  in  France;  a  very  important  debate  being  expected 
on  what,  in  our  houfe  of  commons,  would  be  termed  the  ftate  of  the.  nation* 
My  friend  Monf.  Lazowfki  and  myfelf  were  at  Verfailles  by  eight  in  the  morn- 
ing. We  went  immediately  to  the  hall  of  the  ftates  to  fecure  good  feats  in  the 
gallery;  we  found  fome  deputies  already  there,  and  a  pretty  numerous  audience 
collected.  The  room  is  too  large*  none  but  ftentorian  lungs,  or  the  fineft 
cleared  voices  can  be  heard ;  however  the  very  fize  of  the  apartment,  which 
admits  2000  people,  gave  a  dignity  to  the  fcene.  It  was  indeed  an  intereiting 
one.  The  fpeftacle  of  the  reprefentatives  of  twenty-five  millions  of  people,  juft 
emerging  from  the  evils  of  200  years  of  arbitrary  power, .  and  rifing  to  the 
blefllngs  of  a  freer  conftitution,  affembied  with  open  doors  under  the  eye  of  the 
public,  was  framed  to  call  into  animated  feelings  every  latent  fpark,  every 
emotion  of  a  liberal  bofom.  To  banifli  whatever  ideas  might  intrude  of  their 
being  a  people  too  often  hoftile  to  my  own  country,— and  to  dwell  with  pleafure 
on  the  glorious  idea  of  happinefs  to  a  great  nation — of  felicity  to  millions  yet  un- 
born. Monf.  1'Abbe  Syeyes  opened  the  debate.  He  is  one  of  the  moft  zealous 
fticklers  for  the  popular  caufej  carries  his  ideas,  not  to  a  regulation  of  the  prefent 
government,  which  he  thinks-  too  bad  to  be  regulated  at  all,  but  wiihes  to  fee 
it  abfolutely  overturned;  being  in,fa£t  a  violent  republican :  this  is  the  charac- 
ter he  commonly  bears,  and  in  his  pamphlets  he  feems  pretty  much  to  jurtify 
fuch  an  idea.  He  fpeaks  ungracefully,  and  uneloquently,  but  logically,  or  rather 
reads  fo,  for  he  read  his  fpeech,  which  wjis  prepared.  His  motion,  or  rather 
firing  of  motions,  was  to  declare  themfelves  the  reprefentatives  known  and 
verified  of  the  French  nation,  admitting  the  right  of  all  abfent  deputies  (the 
nobility  and  clergy)  to  be  received  among  ,them  on  the  verification  of  their 

powers*    Monf,  de  Mirabeau  fpoke  without  notes,  for  near  an  hour,  with  a 
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warmth,  animation,  and  eloquence,  that  entitles  him  to  the  reputation  of  an  un- 
doubted orator.  He  oppofed  the  words  known  and  verified,  in  the  proportion  of 
Abbe  Syeyes,  with  great  force  of  reafoning ;  and  propofed,  in  lieu,  that  they  fliould 
declare  themfelves  limply  Reprefentatives  du  peuple  Franfoi/e;  that  no  veto 
fliould  exift  againft  their  refolves  in  any  other  afiembly :  that  all  taxes  are 
illegal,  but  fliould  be  granted  during  the  prefent  feffion  of  the  dates,  and  nb 
longer :  that  the  debt  of  the  king  fhould  become  the  debt  of  the  nation,  and 
be  fecured  on  funds  accordingly.  Monf.  de  Mirabeau  was  well  heard,  and  his 
propofition  much  applauded.  Monf.  de  Mounier,  a  deputy  from  Dauphine,  of 
great  reputation,  and  who  has  alfo  published  fome  pamphlets,  very  well  approved 
by  the  public,  moved  a  different  refolution,  to  declare  themfelves  the  legiti- 
mate reprefentatives  of  the  majority  of  the  nation  :  that  they  fhould  vote  by 
head  and  not  by  order :  and  that  they  fhould  never  acknowledge  any  right  in 
the  reprefentatives  of  the  clergy  or  nobility  to  deliberate  feparately.  Monf. 
Rabaud  St,  Etienne,  a  proteftant  from  Langpedoc,  alfo  an  author,  who 
has  written  in  the  prefent  affairs,  and  a  man  of  confiderable  talents,  fpoke  alfo, 
and  made  his  propofition,  which  was  to  declare  themfelves  the  reprefentatives 
of  the  people  of  France ;  to  declare  all  taxes  null ;  to  regrant  them  during  the 
fitting  of  the  flates;  to  verify  and  confolidate  the  debt;  and  to  vote  a  loan. 
All  which  were  well  approved  except  the  loan,  which  was  not  at  all  to  the 
feeling  of  the  affembly.  This  gentleman  fpeaks  clearly  and  with  precifion, 
and  only  paflages  of  his  fpeech  from  notes.  Monf.  Bernarve,  a  very  young 
man,  from  Grenoble,  fpoke  without  notes  with  great  warmth  and  animation. 
Some  of  his  periods  were  fo  well  rounded,  and  fo  eloquently  delivered,  that  he 
met  with  much  applaufe,  feveral  members  crying— bravo  I 

In  regard  to  their  general  method  of  proceeding,  there  are  two  circumflances 
in  which  they  are  very  deficient :  the  fpedatdrs  in  the  galleries  are  allowed  to 
interfere  in  the  debates  by  clapping  their  hands,  and  other  noify  expreffrons 
of  approbation:  this  is  groflly  indecent;  it  is  alio  dangerous;  for,  if  they 
are  permitted  to  exprefs  approbation,  they  are,  by  parity  of  reafbn,  allowed 
cxpreffions  bf'diflent;  and  they  may  hifs  as  well  as  clap;  which,  it  is  faid, 
they  have  fometimes  done :— this  would  be,  to  over-rule  the  debate,  and  in- 
fluence the  deliberations.  Another  circumftance,  is  the  want  of  order  among 
themfelves ;  more  than  once  to-day  there  were  an  hundred  members  on  their 
legs  at  a  time,  and  Monf.  Baillie  abfolutely  without  power  to  keep  order. 
This  arifes  very  much  from  complex  motions  being  admitted ;  to  move  a  decla- 
ration relative  to  their  title,  to  their  powers,  to  taxes,  to  a  loan,  &c.  &c.  all  in 
one  propofition,  appears  to  Englifh  ears  prepofterous,  and  certainly  is  fo.  Spe- 
cific motions,  founded  on  fingle  and  fimple  propofitions,  can  alone  produce  or- 
der in  debate ;  for  it  is  endlefs  to  have  five  hundred  members  declaring  their 
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reafons  of  aflent  to  one  part  of  a  complex  propofition,  and  their  difTent  to  an- 
other part,     A  debating  aflembly  fhould  not  proceed  to  any  bufinefs  whatever 
till  they  have  fettled  the  rules  and  orders  of  their  proceedings,  which  can  only 
be  done  by  taking  thofe  of  other  experienced  affemblies,  confirming  them  as 
they  find  ufeful,  and  altering  fuch  as  require  to  be  adapted  to  different  circum- 
flances.     The  rules  and  orders  of  debate  in  the  houfe  of  commons  of  England, 
as  I  afterwards  took  the  liberty  of  mentioning  to  Monf.  Rabaud  St.  Etienne, 
might  have  been  taken  at  once  in  Mr.  Hatfel's  book,  and  would  have  faved 
them  at  leaft  a  fourth  of  their  time.     They  adjourned  for  dinner.     Dined  our- 
felves  with  the  due  de  Liancourt,  at  his  apartments  in  the  palace,  meeting  twenty 
deputies. — I  fat  by  M.  Rabaud  St.  Etienne,  and  had  much  conve/fation  with 
him  ;  they  all  fpeak  with  equal  confidence  on  the  fall  of  defpotifm.     They  fore- 
fee,  that  attempts,  very  adverfe  to  the  fpirit  of  liberty  will  be  made,  but  the  fpirit 
of  the  people  is  too  mucK  excited  at  prefent  to  be  crufhed  any  more.     Finding 
that  the  queftion  of  to-day's  debate  cannot  be  decided  to-day,  and  that  in  all 
probability  it  will  be  unfinifhed  even  to-morrow,  as  the  number  that  will  fpeak 
on  it  is  very  great,  return  in  the  evening  to  Paris. 

The  16th.  To  Dugny,  ten  miles  from  Paris,  again  with  Monf.  de  Brouflb- 
net,  to  wait  on  Monf.  Crete  de  Palieul,  the  only  practical  farmer  in  the  focicty 
of  agriculture.  M.  Brouflbnet,  than  whom  no  man  can  be  more  eager  for  the 
honour  and  improvement  of  agriculture,  was  defirous  that  I  fhould  witnefs  the 
practice  and  improvements  of  a  gentleman  who  ftands  fo  high  in  the  lift  of  good 
French  farmers.  Called  firfl  on  the  brother  of  Monf.  Crete  who  at  prefent 
has  the  pojle,  and  confequently  140  horfes;  walked  over  his  farm,  and  the 
crops  he  fhewed  me  of  wheat  and  oats  were  on  the  whole  very  fine,  and  fbme 
of  them  fuperior;  but  I  muft  confefs  I  fhould  have  been  better  pleafed  with 
them  if  he  had  not  had  his  ftables  fb  well  filled  with  a  view  different  from  that 
of  the  farm.  And  to  look  for  a  courfe  of  crops  in  France  is  vain ;  he  fows 
white  corn  twice,  thrice,  and  even  four  times  in  fucceflion.  At  dinner,  &c. 
had  much  converfation  with  the  two  brothers,  and  with  fome  other  neighbour- 
ing cultivators  prefent  on  this  point,  in  which  I  recommended  either  turnips  or 
cabbages,  according  to  the  foil,  for  breaking  their  rotations  of  white  corn.  But 
every  one  of  them,  except  Monf.  de  BroufTonet,  was  againft  me ;  they  de- 
manded, Can  we  fow  wheat  after  turnips  and  cabbages  ?  On  a  fmall  portion 
you  may  and  with  great  fuccefs ;  but  the  time  of  confuming  the  greater  part  of 
the  crop  renders  it  impoflible.  That  is  Jitjficient,  if  we  cannot  fow  wheat  after 
them,,  they  cannot  be  good  in  France.  This  idea  is  every  where  nearly  the  fame 
in  that  kingdom.  I  then  faid,  that  they  might  have  half  their  land  under 
wheat,  and  yet  be  good  farmers;  thus— 1.  Beans;— 2.  Wheat; — 3.  Tares;—* 
4.  Wheat ;— 5.  Clover;— 6c  Wheat  5 — this  they  approved,  better  of,  but  thought 
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their  own  courfes  more  profitable.  But  the  moft  interesting  circumftance  of 
their  farms  is  the  chicory  (chicorium  intybus).  I  had  the  fatisfadtion  to  find, 
that  Monf.  Cret^  de  Palieul  had  as  great  an  opinion  of  it  as  ever;  that  his  bro- 
ther had  adopted  it ;  that  it  was  very  flourifhing  on  both  their  farms;  and  on 
thofe  of  their  neighbours  alfo  :  I  never  fee  this  plant  but  I  congratulate  myfelf 
on  having  travelled  for  fomething  more  than  to  write  in  my  clofet ;  and  that, 
the  introduction  of  it  in  England  would  alone,  if  no  other  refult  had  flowed 
from  one  man's  exiftence,  have  been  enough  to  fhew  that  he  did  not  live  in 
vain.  Of  this  excellent  plant,,  and  Monf.  Crete's  experiments  on  it„more  elfe- 
where. 

The  17th.    All  converfation  on  the  motion  of  TAbbe  Syeyes  being  accepted, 
yet  that  of  the  count  de  Mirabeau  better  relifhed.     But  his  character  is  a  dead 
weight  upon  him ;  there  is  a  fufpicion  that  he  has  received  xco,oool.  liv.  from 
the  Queen  ;  a  blind,  improbable  report ;  for  his  condudt  would  in  every  proba- 
bility be  very  different  had  any  fuch  tranfadtion  taken  place  :   but  when  a  man's 
life  has  not  pafled  free  from  grofs  errors,  to  ufe  the  mildeft  language,  fufpicions 
are  ever  ready  to  fix  on  him,   even  when  he  is  as  free  from  what  ought  at  the 
moment  to   give   the  imputation   as   any  the  moft  immaculate  of  their  pa- 
triots.     This  report    brings  out   others  from  their  lurking    holes ;   that,  he 
publifhed,  at  her  mitigation,    the  anecdotes  of  the  court  of  Berlin ;  and  that 
the  King  of  Pruflia,  knowing  the  caufes  of  that  publication,  circulated  the 
memoirs   of  Madame  de  la  Motte  all  over  Germany.     Such  are  the  eternal 
tales,    fufpicions,  and   improbabilities  for  which  Paris   has    always   been    fo 
famous.      One  clearly,  however,    gathers    from  the    complexion    of  conver- 
fation, even  on  the  moft  ridiculous  topics,  provided  of  a  public  nature,  how 
far,  and  for  what  reafon,  confidence  is  lodged  in  certain  men.     In  every  com- 
pany, of  every  rank,  you  hear  of  the  count  de  Mirabeau's  talents  ;  that  he  is  one 
of  the  firft  pens  of  France,  and  the  firft  orator;  and  yet  that  he  could  not  car- 
ry from  confidence  fix  votes  on  any  queftion  in  the  ftates.     His  writings,  how- 
ever, fpread  in  Paris  and  the  provinces:  he  published  a  journal  of  the  ftates, 
written  for  a  few  days  with  fuch  force,  and  fuch  feverity,  that  it  was  filenced 
by  an  exprefs  edid:  of  government.     This  is  attributed  to  Monf.  Necker,  who 
was  treated  in  it  with  fo  little  ceremony,  that  his  vanity  was  Wounded  to  the 
quick.     The  number  of  fubfcribers  to  the  journal  was  fuch,  that  I  have  heard 
the  profit,   to  Monf.   Mirabeau,    calculated  at  80,000    liv,    (3,500!.)  a  year.. 
Since  its  fuppreflion,  he  publishes  once  or  twice  a  week  a  fmall  pamphlet,   to 
anfwer  the  fame  purpofe  of  giving  an  account  of  the  debates,  or  rather  obferva- 
tions  on  them,  entitled  r,  2,  3,  &c.  Lettre  des  Comte  de  Mirabeau  ajes  Commet- 
tans,  which,  though  violent,  farcaftic,  and  fcvae,  the  court  has  not  thought 
proper  to  flop,  refpe&ing,  I  fuppofe,  its  title.     It  is  a  weak  and  miferable  con* 
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dud,  to  fingle  out  any  particular  publication  for  prohibition,  while  the  prefs 
groans  with  innumerable  produdtions,  whofe  tendency  is  abfolutely  to  overturn 
the  prefent  government;  to  permit  fuch  pamphlets  to  be  circulated  all  over  the 
kingdom,  even  by  the  ports  and  diligences  in  the  hands  of  government,  is  a 
blindnefs  and  folly,  from  which  there  are  no  efledts  that  may  not  be  expe&ed. 
In  the  evening  to  the  comic  opera ;  Italian  mufic,  Italian  words,  and  Italian 
performers ;  and  the  applaufe  fo  inceflant  and  rapturous,  that  the  ears  of  the 
French  muft  be  changing  apace.  What  could*  Jean  Jacques  have  faid,  could  he 
have  been  a  Witnefs  to  fuch  a  fpe&acle  at  Paris ! 

•  The  1 8th.  Yefterday  the  commons  decreed  themfelves,  in  confequence  of 
the  Abb6  Syeyes*s  amended  motion,  the  title  of  Ajfemblei  Nationally  and  alfo, 
confidering  themfelves  then  in  activity,  the  illegality  of  all  taxes;  but  granted 
them  during  the  feflion,  declaring  that  they  would,  without  delay,  deliberate 
on  the  confolidating  of  the  debt ;  and  on  the  relief  of  the  mifery  of  the  people. 
Thefe  fteps  give  great  Ipirits  to  the  violent  partizans  of  a  new  conftitution,  but 
amongft  more  fober  minds,  I  fee  evidently  an  apprehenfion,  that  it  will  prove 
a  precipitate  meafure.  It  is  a  violent  ftep,  which  may  be  taken  hold  of  by  the 
court,  and  converted  very  much  to  the  peoples  difadvantage.  The  reafoning  of 
Monf.  de  Mirabeau  againft  it  was  forcible  and  jufa—Sije  voulois  employer  contre 
'  les  autres  motions  les  armes  dont  on  fe  fert  pour  attaquer  la  mienne,  ne  pQurrois-je 
pas  dire  a  montour :  de  quelque  maniere  que  vous-vous  qualifiez  que  votts^Jbyez  les 
reprefentans  connus  &  verifies  dela  nation,  les  reprifentans  de  25  millions  d'bommes, 
les  reprefentans  de  la  majoriti  du  peuple,  dujjiez-vous  meme  vous  appeller  VAJfem* 
blei  Nationals,  les  etats  generaux,  empecherez-vous  les  cla/fes  privilegiees  de  continuer 
des  ajfemblees  que  fa  majefle  a  reconnues?  Les  empecherez-vous  de  prendre  des  delibe- 
rations ?  Les  empecherez-vous  de  pretendre  au  veto  i  Empecherez-vous  le  Rot 
de  les  recevoir  t  De  les  reconnoitre,  de  leur  continuer  les  mimes  titres  qu'il  leur 
adonnis  jufqu%a  prefent  ?  En/in,  empecherez-vous  la  nation  d* appeller  le  clerge,  le 
clergi,  la  noblejfe,  la  noblejj'e? 

To  the  royal  fociety  of  agriculture,  where  I  gave  my  vote  with  the  reft,  who 
were  unanimous  for  eledling  general  Washington  an  honorary  member ;  this 
was  a  proposal  of  Monf.  Brouflbnet,  in  confequence  of  my  having  aflured  him, 
that  the  general  was  an  excellent  farmer,  and  had  correfponded  with  me  on  the 
fubjedt.  Abbe  Commerel  was  prefent ;  he  gave  a  pamphlet  of  his  on  a  new 
project,  the  cboux  afaucbe,  and  a  paper  of  the  feed. 

The  19th.  Accompanied  Monf.  de  BroufTonet  to  dine  witfi  Monf.  de  Par- 
mentier,  at  the  hotel  des  invalids.  A  prefident  of  the  parliament,  a  Monf.  Mailly, 
brother-in-law  to  the  chancellor^  was  there;  Abbe  Commerel,  &c.  &c.  I 
remarked  two  years  ago  that  Monf.  Parmentier  is  one  of  the  beft  of  men,  and 
beyond  all  queftion  underftands  every  circumftanee  of  the  foulangerie  better  than 
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any  other  writer,  as  his  productions  clearly  manifefL  After  dinner,  to  the 
plains  of  Sablon,  to  fee  the  fociety's  potatoes  and  preparation  for  turnips,  of  which 
I  (hall  only  fay  that  I  wifh  my  brethern  to  ftick  to  their  Jcienttfic  farming,  and 
leave  the  pradtical  to  thofe  who  underftand  it.  What  a  fad  thing  for  philo- 
fophical  hufbandmen  that  God  Almighty  created  fuch  a  thing  as  couch 
ftriticum  repens.) 

The  20th.  News !— News  I— Every  one  flares  at  what  every  One  might  have 
expe&ed.  A  meflage  from  the  King  to  the  prefidents  of  the  three  orders,  that  he 
fhould  meet  them  on  Monday ;  and,  under  pretence  of  preparing  the  hail  for  the 
Jeance  royale,  the  French  guards  were  placed  with  bayonets  to  prevent  any  of  the 
deputies  entering  the  room.  The  circumftances  of  doing  this  ill-judged  adfc  of 
violence  have  been  as  ill-advifed  as  the  adl  itfelf.  Monf.  Bailly  received  no  other 
notice  of  it  than  by  a  letter  from  the  marquis  de  Br6z£,  and  the  deputies  met  at 
the  door  of  the  hall,  without  knowing  that  it  was  (hut.  Thus  the  feeds  of 
difguft  were  fown  wantonly  in  the  manner  of  doing  a  thing,  which  in  itfelf  was 
equally  impalatable  and  unconftitutional.  The  refolution  taken  on  the  fpot  was 
a  noble  and  firm  one ;  it  was  to  aflemfyle  inftantly  at  the  Jeu  de  paume,  and 
there  the  whole  afiembly  took  a  iblemn  oath  never  to  be  diflblved  but  by  their 
own  confent,  and  confider  themfelves,  and  adk  as  the  national  affembly,  let  them 
be  wherever  violence  or  fortune  might  drive  them,  and  their  expectations  were 
fo  little  favourable,  that  expreffes  were  lent  off  to  Nantes,  intimating  that  the 
national  affembly  might  poffibly  find  it  neceffary  to  take  refuge  in  fome  diftant 
city.  This  meflage,  and  placing  guards  at  the  hall  of  the  ftates,  are  the 
refult  of  long  and  repeated  councils,  held  in  the  king's  prefence  at  Marly,  where 
he  has  been  fhut  up  for  fome  days,  feeing  nobody ;  and  no  perfon  admitted, 
even  to  the  officers  of  the  court,  without  •  jealoufy  and  circumfpe&ion.  The 
King's  brothers  have  no  feat  in  the  council,  but  the  count  d'Artois  incefTantly 
attends  the  refolutions,  conveys  them  to  the  Queen,  and  has  long  conferences 
with  her.  When  this  news  arrived  at  Paris,  the  Palais  Royal  was  in  a  flame, 
the  coffee-houfes,  pamphlet-fhops,  corridores,  and  gardens  were  crouded*— — 

alarm  artd"&pprehenfion  fat  in  every  eye, the  reports  that  were  circulated 

eagerly,  tending  to  fhew  the  violent  intentions  of  the  court,  as  if  it  was  bent  on 
the  utter  extirpation  of  the  French  nation,  except  the  party  of  the  Queen,  are 
perfe&ly  incredible  for  their  grofs  abfurdity :  but  nothing  was  fo  glaringly  ridi- 
culous but  the  mob  fwallowed  it  with  undffcriminating  faith.  It  was,  however, 
curious  to  remark,  among  people  of  another  defcription  (for  I  was  in  feveral  par- 
ties after  the  news  arrived),  that  the  balance  of  opinions  was  clearly  that  the  na- 
tional affembly,  as  it  called  itfelf,  had  gone  too  far — had  been  too  precipitate— 
and  too  violent— —had  taken  fteps  that  the  mafe  of  the  people  would  not  fupport* 
From  which  we  may  conclude,  that  if  the  court,  having  feen  the  tendency  of  their 
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late  proceedings,  fhall  purfue  a  firm  and  politic  plan,  the  popular  caufe  will  have 
little  to  boaft. 

"The  21ft.  It  is  impoflible  to  have  any  other  employment  at  fo  critical  a 
moment,  than  going  from  houfe  to  houfe  demanding  news ;  and  remarking  the 
opinions  and  ideas  moft  current.  The  prefent  moment  is,  of  all  others,  perhaps 
that  which  is  moft  pregnant  with  the  future  deftiny  of  France,  The  ftep  the 
commons  have  taken  of  declaring  themfelves  the  national  affembly,  independent 
of  the  other  orders,  and  of  the  King  himfelf,  precluding  a  diflblution,  is  in  fadl 
an  affumption  of  all  the  authority  in  the  kingdom.  They  have  at  one  ftroke 
converted  themfelves  into  the  long  parliament  of  Charles  I.  It  needs  not  the 
afliftance  of  much  penetration  to  fee  that  if  fuch  a  pretenGon  and  declaration  are 
not  done  away,  King,  lords,  and  clergy  are  deprived  of  their  /hares  in  the 
legiflature  of  France.  So  bold,  and  apparently  deiperate  a  ftep,  full  in  the  teeth 
of  every  other  intereil:  in  the  realm,  equally  deftru&ive  to  the  royal  authority, 
by  parliaments  and  the  army,  can  never  be  allowed.  If  it  is  not  oppofed,  all 
other  powers  will  lie  in  ruins  around  that  of  the  common.  With  what  anxious 
expectation  muft  one  therefore  wait  to  fee  if  the  crown  will  exert  itfelf  firmly 
on  the  occafion,  with  fuch  an  attention  to  an  improved  fyftem  of  liberty,  as  is 
abfolutely  neceflary  to  the  moment !  All  things  confidered,  that  is,  the  charac- 
ters of  thofe  who  are  in  pofleffion  of  power,  no  well  digefted  fyftem  and  fteady 
execution  are  to  be  looked  for.  In  the  evening  to  the  play ;  Madame  Rocquere 
did  the  queen  in  Hamlet ;  it  may  eafily  be  fuppofed  how  that  play  of  Shake- 
fpeare  is  cut  in  pieces.     It  has  however  effedt  by  her  admirable  a<5Ung. 

The  22d.  To  Versailles  at  fix  in  the  morning,  to  be  ready  for  the  feance 
royale.  Breakfafting  with  the  due  de  Liancourt,  we  found  that  the  king  had 
put  off  going  to  the  ftates  till  to-morrow  morning.  A  committee  of  council 
was  held  laft  night,  which  fat  till  midnight,  at  which  were  prefent  Monf.  and 
the  count  d'Artois  for  the  firft  time :  an  event  confidered  as  extraordinary,  and 
attributed  to  the  influence  of  the  Queen.  The  count  d'Artois,  the  determined 
enemy  of  Monf.  Necker's  plans,  oppofed  his  fyftem,  and  prevailed  to  have  the 
feance  put  off  to  give  time  for  a  council  in  the  King's  prefence  to-day.  From 
the  chateau  we  went  to  find  out  the  deputies ;  reports  were  various  where  they 
.were  afiembling.  To  the  Rkolets>  where  they  had  been,  but  finding  it  incommo- 
dious they  went  to  the  church  of  St.  Louis,  whither  we  followed  them,  and  were 
in  time  to  fee  M.  Bailly  take  the  chair,  and  read  the  King's  letter,  putting  off 
the  feance  till  to-morrow.  The  fpeftacle  of  this  meeting,  was  lingular— the 
crowd  that  attended  in  and  around  the  church  was  great,— and  the  anxiety 
and  fufpenfe  in  every  eye,  with  the  variety  of  expreflion  that  flowed  from 
different  views  and  different  characters,  gave  to  the  countenances  of  all  the  world 
an  impreffion  I  had  never  witneffed  before.    The  only  bufinefs  of  importance 
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tranfatfed,  but  which  lafted  till  three  o'clock,  was  receiving  the  oaths  and  the 
fignatures  of  fome  deputies,  who  had  not  taken  them  at  the  Jeu  depaume-,  and 
the  union  of  three  bifhops  and  150  of  the  deputies  of  the  clergy,   who  came  to 
verify  their  powers,  and  were  received  by  fuch  applaufe,  with  fuch  clapping 
and  fhouting,  from  all  prefent,  that  the  church  refounded.     Apparently  the 
inhabitants  of  Verfailles,  which  having  a  population  of  6o,coo  people  can  afford 
a  pretty  numerous  mob,  are  to  the  larft  perfon  in  the  intereft  of  the  commons ; 
remarkable,  as  this  town   is   abfolutely  fed  by  the  palace,  and  if  the    caufp 
of  the  court  is  not  popular  here,  it  is  eafy  to  fuppofe  what  it  muft  be  in  all 
the  reft  of  the  kingdom.     Dine  with  the  due  de  Liancourt,  in  the  palace,  a 
large  party  of  nobility  and  deputies  of  the  commons,  the  due  d'Orleans,  amongft 
them  -,  the  bifhop  of  Rodez,  Abb6  Syeyes,  and  Monf.  Rabaud  St.   Etienne. 
This  Was  one  of  the  moft  ftriking  instances  pf  the  impreflion  made  on  men  of 
different  ranks  by  great  events.    In  the  ftreets,  and  in  the  church  of  St.  Louis, 
fuch  anxiety  was  in  every  face,  that  the  importance  of  the  moment  was  written 
in  the  phyfiognomy  -,  and  all  the  common  forms  and   falutations  of  habitual 
civility  loft  in  attention :  but  amongft  a  clafs  fo  much  higher  as  thofe  I  dined 
with',  I  was  ftruck  with  the  difference.    There  were  not,  in  thirty  perfons,  five 
in  whofe  countenances  you  could  guefs  that  any  extraordinary  event  was  going 
forward  :  more  of  the  con  verfation  was  indifferent  than  I  ftiould  have  expe&ed. 
Had  it  all  been  fo,  there  would  have  been  no  room  for  wonder ;  but  obferva- 
tions  were  made  of  the  greateft  freedom,  and  fo  received  as  to  mark  that  there 
'  was  not  the  leaft  impropriety  in  making  them.    In  fuch  a  cafe,  would  not  one 
have  expedted  more  energy  of  feeling  and  expreflion,  and  more  attention  in  con- 
versation to  the  crifis  that  muft  in  its  nature  fill  every  bofom  ?  Yet  they  ate,  and 
drank,  and  fat,  and  walked,  loitered,  and  fmirked  and  fmiled,  and  chatted  with 
that  eafy  indifferenee,  that  made  me  ftare  at  their  infipidity.    Perhaps  there  is  a 
certain  nonchalance  that  is  natural  to  people  of  fafhion.  from  long  habit,  and 
which  marks  them  from  the  vulgar,  who  have  a  thoufand  afperities  in  the  ex- 
preflion of  their  feelings,  that  cannot  be  found  on  thepoliflbed  furface  of  thofe  whofe 
manners  are  fmoothed  by  fociety,  not  worn  by  attrition.     Such  an  obfervation 
would  therefore  in  all  common  cafes  beunjuft;  but  I  confefs  the  prefent  moment, 
which  is  beyond  all  que  ft  ion  the  moft  critical  that  France  has  feen  from  the  foun- 
dation of  the  monarchy,  fince  the  council  was  affembled  that  muft  finally  determine 
the  King's  conduct,  was  fuch  as  might  have  accounted  for  a  behaviour  totally 
different.    The  due  d'Orleans  prefence  might  do  a  little,  but  not  much ;  his 
manner  might  do  more ;  for  it  was  not  without  fome  difguft,  that  I  obferved 
him  feveral  times  playing  off  that  fmall  fort  of  wit,  and  flippant  readinefs  to 
titter,  which,  I  fuppofe,  is  a  part  of  his  character,  or  it  would  not  have  appeared 
to-day*    From  his  manner,  he  feemed  not  at  all  difpleafed.    The  Abbe  Syeyes 
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has  a  remarkable  phyfiognomy,  a  quick  rolling  eye;  penetrating  the  ideas  of 
other  people,  but  fo  cautioufly  referved  as  to  guard  his  own.  There  is  as  much 
character  in  his  air  and  manner  as  there  is  vacuity  of  it  in  the  countenance  of 
Monf.  Rabaud  St.  Etienne,  whofe  phyfiognomy,  however,  is  far  from  doing 
him  juftice,  for  he  has  undoubted  talents.  It  feems  agreed,  that  if,  in  the 
council  the  count  d'Artois  carries  his  point,  Monf.  Necker,  the  count  de  Mont- 
morin,  and  Monf.  de  St.  Prieft  will  refign ;  in  which  cafe  Monf.  Necker's  re- 
turn to  power,  and  in  triumph,  will  inevitably  happen.  Such  a  turn,  however, 
muft  depend  on  events.— Evening.— The  count  d'Artois  plan  accepted ;  the 
King  will  declare  it  in  his  fpeech  to-morrow.  Monf.  Necker  demanded  to  re- % 
fign,  but  was  refufed  by  the  King.  All  is  now  anxiety  to  know  what  the 
plan  is. 

The  43d.  The  important  day  is  over :  in  the  morning  Verfailles  feemed 
filled  with  troops :  the  ftreets,  about  ten  o'clock,  were  lined  with  the  French 
guards,  and  fome  Swifs  regiments,  &c. :  the  hall  of  the  ftates  was  furrounded, 
and  centinels  fixed  in  all  the  paflages,  and  at  the  doors ;  and  none  but  deputies 
admitted.  This  military  preparation  was  ill  judged,  for  it  feemed  admitting 
the  impropriety  and  unpopularity  of  the  intended  meafure,  and  the  expe&ation, 
perhaps  fear  of  popular  commotions.  They  pronounced,  before  the  King  left 
the  chateau,  that  his  plan  was  adverfe  to  the  people,  from  the  military  parade 
with  which  it  was  ufhered  in.  The  contrary,  however,  proved  to  be  the  fad ; 
the  proportions  are  known  to  all  the  world :  the  plan  was  a  good  one ;  much  was 
granted  to  the  people  in  great  and  eflential  points ;  and  as  it  was  granted  before 
they  had  provided  for  thofe  public  neceffities  of  finance,  which  occafioned  the 
ftates  being  called  together;  and  confequently  left  them  at  full  power  in  future  to 
procure  for  the  people  all  that  opportunity  might  prefent,  they  apparently 
ought  to  accept  them,  provided  fome  fecurity  is  given  for  the  future  meetings 
of  the  ftates,  without  which  all  the  reft  would  be  infecure ;  but  as  a  little  nego- 
tiation may  eafily  fecure  this,  I  apprehend  the  deputies  will  accept  them  condi- 
tionally :  the  ufe  of  foldiers,  and  fome-  imprudencies  in  the  manner  of  forcing 
the  King's  fyftem,  relative  to  the  interior  conftitution,  and  aflembling  of  the 
deputies,  as  well  as  the  ill-blood  which  had  had  time  to  brood  for  three  days 
paft  in  their  minds,  prevented  the  commons  from  receivijig  the  King  with  any 
expreflions  of  applaufe  j  the  clergy,  and  fome  of  the  nobility,  cried  vive  le  Rot  ! 
but  treble  the  number  of  mouths  being  filent,  took  off  all  effedt.  It  feems 
they  had  previoufly  determined  to  fubmit  to  no  violence  :  when  the  King  was 
gone,  and  the  clergy  and  nobility  retired,  the  Marquis  de  Br&e  waiting  a 
moment  to  fee  if  they  meant  to  obey  the  King's  exprefs  orders,  to  retire  alfo  to 
another  chamber  prepared  for  them,  and  perceiving  that  no  one  moved,  addrefled 
them,— MeJJieHr$>  vous  connoijfez  les  intentions  du  Roi.    A  dead  filence  enfued  5 
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and  then  it  was  that  fuperior  talents  bore  the  fway,  that  overpowers  in  critical 
moments  all  other  confiderations.  The  eyes  of  the  whole  affembly  were 
turned  on  the  count  de  Mirabeau,  who  inftantly  replied  to  the  Marquis  de 
Breze — Qui,  Mott/ieur,  nous  avons  entendre  les  intentions  qu'on  a  fuggireis  au 
Roi,  &  vous  qui  ne  fauriez  etre  fon  organe  auprh  des  etats  geniraux*  vous  qui 
ridvez  id  ni  place,  ni  voix,  ni  droit  de  parler,  vous  rietes  pas  fait  pour  nous  ra~ 
peller  fon  dijcours.  Cependant  pour  eviter  toute  equivoque*  &  tout  delaiy  je  vous 
declare  que  Ji  Von  vous  a  charge  de  nous f aire fortir  tfici,  vous  devez  demander  des 
crdres  pour  employer  la  force*  car  nous ne  quitter  on  t  nos places  que  par  la  puifjancc 
de  la  t>aionettfs—On  which  there  was  a  general  cry  of— Tel  eft  le  vau  delVAJfemblei. 
They  then  immediately  patied  a  confirmation  of  their  preceding  arrets ;  and,  on 
the  motion  of  the  count  de  Mirabeau,  a  declaration  that  their  perfons,  indivi- 
dually and  colledively,  were  (acred;  and  that  all  who  made  any  attempts  againft 
them  fhould  be  deemed  infamous  traitors  to  their  country. 

The  24th.  The  ferment  at  Paris  is  beyond  conception;  10,000  people  have 
been  all  this  day  in  the  Palais  Royal ;  a  full  detail  of  yefterday's  proceedings 
was  brought  this  morning,  and  read  by  many  apparent  leaders  of  little  parties, 
with  comments,  to  the  people.  To  my  furprife,.  the  King's  propofitions  are  re- 
ceived with  univerfal  difguft.  He  faid  nothing  explicit  on  the  periodical  meet- 
ing of  the  ftates ;  he  declared  all  the  old  feudal*  rights  to  be  retained  as  pro- 
perty. Thefe,  and  the  change  in  the  balance  of  reprefentation  in  the  provincial 
affcmblies,  are  the  articles  that  give  the  greateft  offence.    But,  inftead  of  looking 

.  to,  or  hoping  for  further  conceflions  on  thefe  points,  in  order  to  make  them 
more  confonant  to  the  general  wifhes;  the  people  feem,  with  a  fort  of  phrenzy, 
to  reject  all  idea  of  compromife,  and  to  infift  on  the  neceflity  of  the  orders 
uniting,  that  full  power  may  confequently  refide  in  the  commons,  to  effeft  what 
they  call  the  regeneration  of  the  kingdom,  a  favourite  term,  to  which  they 
affix  no  precife  idea,  but  add  the  indefinite  explanation  of  the  general  reform 
of  all  abufes.    They  are  alfo  full  of  fufpicions  at  M.  Necker's  offering  to 

«  refign,  to  which  circumftance  they  feem  to  look  more  than  to  much  more  effen- 
tial  points.  It  is  plain  to  me,  from  many  conventions  and  harangues  I  have 
been  witnefs  to,  that  the  conflant  meetings  at  the  Palais  Royal,  which  arc  car* 
ried  to  a  degree  of  licentioufnefs  and  fury  of  liberty,  that  is  fcarcely  credible, 
united  with  the  innumerable  inflammatory  publications  that  have  been  hourly 
appearing  fince  the  affembly  of  the  flates,  have  fo  heated  the  peoples  expecta- 
tions, and  given  them  the  idea  of  fuch  total  changes,  that  nothing  the  King  or 
court  could  do,  would  now  fatisfy  them ;  confequently  it  would  be  idlenefs  itfelf 
to  make  conceflions  that  are  not  fteadily  adhered  to,  not  only  to  be  obfervcd  by 
the  King,  but  to  be  enforced  on  the  people,  and  good  order  at  the  fame  time 
reftored.    But  the  flumbling-block  to  this  and  every  plan  that  can  be  devifed, 
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as  the  people  know  and  declare  in  every  corner,  is  the  fituation  of  the  finances, 
which  cannot  poflibly  be  reftored  but  by  liberal  grants  of  the  ftates  on  one 
hand,  or  by  a  bankruptcy  on  the  other.  It  is  well  known,  that  this  point  has 
been  warmly  debated  in  the  council :  Monf.  Necker  has  proved  to  them,  that 
a  bankruptcy  is  inevitable,  if  they  break  with  the  ftates  before  the  finances  are 
reftored;  and  the  dread  and  terror  of  taking  fuch  a  ftep,  which  nominifter 
would  at  prefent  dare  to  venture  on,  has  been  the  great  difficulty  that  oppofed 
itfelf  to  the  projects  of  the  Queen  and  the  count  d'Artois.  The  meafure  they 
have  taken  is  a  middle  one,  from  which  they  hope  to  gain  a  party  among  the 
people,  and  render  the  deputies  unpopular  enough  to  get  rid  of  them :  an 
expectation,  however,  in  which  they  will  infallibly  be  miftaken.  If,  on  the 
fide  of  the  people  it  is  urged,  that  the  vices  of  the  old  government  make  a  new 
fyftem  neceflary,  and  that  it  can  only  be  by  the  firmcft  meafures  that  the  people 
can  be  put  in  pofleflion  of  the  bleflings  of  a  free  government ;  it  is  to  be  replied, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  the  perfonal  charadter  of  the  King  is  a  juft  foun- 
dation for  relying  that  no  meafures  of  adtual  violence  can  be  ferioufly  feared: 
that  the  ftate  of  the  finances,  under  any  poflible  regimen,  whether  of  faith  or 
bankruptcy,  muft  fecure  their  exiftence,  at  leaft  for  time  fufficient  to  fecure  by 
negociation,  what  may  be  hazarded  by  violence :  that  by  driving  things  to  ex- 
tremities, they  rifque  an  union  between  all  the  other  orders  of  the  ftate,  with  the 
parliaments,  army,  and  a  great  body  even  of  the  people,  who  muft  difapprove 
of  all  extremities ;  and  when  to  this  is  added  the  poflibility  of  involving  the 
kingdom  in  a  civil  war,  now  fo  familiarly  talked  of,  that  it  is  upon  the  lips  of 
all  the  world,  we  muft  confefs,  that  the  commons,  if  they  fteadily  refufe  what 
is  now  held  out  to  them,  put  immenfe  and  certain  benefits  to  the  chance  of  for- 
tune, to  that  hazard  which  may  make  pofterity  curfe,  inftead  of  blefs,  their  me- 
mories as  real  patriots,  who  had  nothing  in  view  but  the  happinefs  of  their 
country.  Such  an  inceflant  buz  of  politics  has  been  in  my  ears  for  fome  days 
paft,  that  I  went  to  night  to  the  Italian  opera,  for  relaxation.  Nothing  could 
be  better  calculated  for  that  efFedt,  than  the  piece  performed,  La  Villanella  Ka- 
pha, by  Bianchi,  a  delicious  compofition.  Can  it  be  believed,  that  this  people, 
who  fo  lately  valued  nothing  at  an  opera  but  the  dances,  and  could  hear  no- 
thing but  a  fquall,— now  attend  with  feeling  to  Italian  melodies,  applaud  with 
tafte  and  rapture,  and  this  without  the  meretricious  aid  of  a  fingle  dance !  The 
mufic  of  this  piece  is  charming,  elegantly  playful,  airy,  and  pleafing,  with  a 
duet,  between  Signora  Mandini  and  Vigagnoni,  of  the  firft  luftre.  The  former 
is  a  moft  fafcinating  finger, — her  voice  nothing,  but  her  grace,  expreffion,  foul, 
all  fining  to  exquifite  fenfibility. 

The  25th.     The  criticifms  that  are  made  on  Monf.  Necker's  conduct,  even 
by  his  friends,  if  above  the  level  of  the  people,  are  fevere.    It  is  pofitively  af- 
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ferted,  that  Abbe  Syeyes,  MeflVs.  Mounicr,  Chapellier,  Bernavc,  Target,  Tou- 
rettc,  Rabaud,  and  other  leaders,  were  almoft  on  their  knees  to  him,  t6  infift 
peremptorily  on  his  refignation  being  accepted,  as  they  were  well  convinced  that 
his  retreat  would  throw  the  Queen's  party  into  infinitely  greater  difficulties  and 
embarraffment  than  any  other  circumftance.    But  his  vanity  prevailed  over  all 
their  efforts,  to  Men  to  the  infidious  perfuafions  of  the  Queen,  who  fpoke  to 
him  in  the  ftyle  of  afking  a  requeft  that  would  keep  the  crown  on  the  King's 
head  $   at  the  fame  time  that  he  yielded  to  do  it,  contrary  to  the  intereft  of  the 
friends  of  liberty,  he  courted  the  huzzas  of  the  mob  of  Verfailles,  in  a  manner 
that  did  much  mifchief.    The  minifters  never  go  to  and  from  the  King's  apart- 
ment on  foot,  acrofs  the  court,  which  Monf.  Necker  took  this  opportunity  of 
doing,  though  he  himfelf  had  not  done  it  in  quiet  times,  in  order  to  court  the 
flattery  of  being  called  the  father  of  the  people,  and  moving  with  animmenfe 
and  fhouting  multitude  at  his  heels.    Nearly  at  the  time  that  the  Queen,  in  an 
audience  almoft  private,  fpoke  as  above  to  M.  Necker,  fhe  received  the  depu- 
tation from  the  nobility,  with  the  Dauphin  in  her  hand,  whom  fhe  prefented 
to  them,  claiming  of  their  honour,  the  protection  of  her  fon's  rights ;  clearly 
implying,  that  if  the  ftep  the  King  had  taken,  was  not  fteadily  aflerted,  the 
monarchy  would  be  loft,  and  the  nobility  funk.     While  M.  Necker's  mob 
was  heard  through  every  apartment  of  the  chateau,  the  King  pafTed  in  his 
coach  to  Marly,  through  a  dead  and  mournful  filence, — and  that  juft  after 
having  given  to  his  people,  and  the  caufe  of  liberty,  more  perhaps  than  ever 
any  monarch  had  done  before.    Of  fuch  materials  are  all  mobs  made,— fo  im-  / 

pofljble  is  it  to  fatisfy  in  moments  like  thefe,  when  the  heated  imagination 
drefles  every  vifionary  projed  of  the  brain,  in  the  bewitching  colours  of  liberty* 
I  feel  great  anxiety  to  know  what  will  be  the  refult  of  the  deliberations  of  the 
commons,  after  their  firft  protefts  are  over,  againft  the  military  violence  which 
was  fo  unjuftifiably  and  injudicioufly  ufcd.  Had  the  King's  propofition  come  . 
after  the  fupplies  were  granted,  and  on  any  inferior  queftion,  it  would  be  quite 
another  affair ;  but  to  offer  this  before  one  {hilling  is  granted,  or  a  ftep  taken, 
makes  all  the  difference  imaginable.— Evening. — The  conduct  of  the  court 
is  inexplicable,  and  without  plan  :  while  the  late  ftep  was  taken,  to  fecure  the 
orders  fitting  feparate,  a  great  body  of  the  clergy  has  been  permitted  to  go  to 
the  commons,  and  the  due  d'Orleans,  at  the  head  of  forty-feven  of  the  nobility, 
has  done  the  fame :  and,  what  is  equally  a  proof  of  the  unfteadinefs  of  the 
court,  the  commons  are  in  the  common  hall  of  the  ftates,  contrary  to  the  ex- 
prefs  command  of  the  King.  The  fadt  is,  the  feance  royale  was  contrary  to  the 
perfonal  feelings  of  the  King,  and  he  was  brought  to  it  by  the  council,  with 
much  difficulty ;  and  when  it  afterwards  became,  as  it  did  every  hour,  to  give 
new  and  effective  orders  to  fupport  the  fyftem  then  laid  down,  it  was  ncceflary 
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to  have  a  new  battle  for  every  point ;  and  thus  the  fcheme  was  only  opened, 
and  not  perfiftcd  in  :— this  is  the  report,  and  apparently  authentic  :  it  is  eafy  to 
fee,  that  that  ftep  had  better,  on  a  thoufand  reafons,  not  have  been  taken  at  all, 
for  all  vigour  and  effedt  of  government  will  be  loft,  and  the  people  be  more  af- 
fuming  than  ever.  Yefterday  at  Verfailles,  the  mob  was  violent,— they  in- 
fulted,  and  even  attacked  all  the  clergy  and  nobility  that  are  known  to  be  Are- 
nuous  for  preferving  the  reparation  of  orders.  The  Bifhop  of  Beauvais  had  a  ftoner 
on  his  head,  that  almoft  ftruck  him  down  *.  The  archbifhop  of  Paris  had  all 
his  windows  broken,  and  forced  to  move  his  lodgings ;  and  the  cardinal  de  la 
Rochefoucauld  hifled  and  hooted.  The  confufkm  is  fo  great,  that  the  court 
have  only  the  troops  to  depend  on ;  and  it  is  now  faid  confidently,  that  if  an  or- 
der is  given  to  the  French  guards  to  fire  on  the  people,  they  will  refufe  obedi- 
ence :  this  aftonifhes  all,  except  thofe  who  know  how  they  have  been  difgufted 
by  the  treatment,  conduit,  and  manoeuvres  of  the  due  de  Chatelet,  their  co- 
lonel :  fo  wretchedly  have  the  affairs  of  the  court,  in  every  particular,  been 
managed ;  Co  miferable  its  choice  of  the  men  in  offices,  even  fuch  as  are  the 
mofl  intimately  connected  with  its  fafety,  and  even  exiftence.  What  a  leffon 
to  princes,  how  they  allow  intriguing  courtiers,  women,  and  fools,  to  interfere, 
or  affume  the  power  that  can  be  lodged,  with  fafety,  only  in  the  hands  of  ability 
and  experience.  It  is  aflerted  exprefsly,  that  thefe  mobs  have  been  excited 
and  inftigated  by  the  leaders  of  the  commons,  and  fbme  of  them  paid  by  the 
due  d'Orleans.  The  diftradtion  of  the  miniftry  is  extreme.— At  night  to  the 
theatre  Frangoife ;  the  Earl  of  Eflex,  and  the  Maifon  de  Mo/iere. 

The  26th.  Every  hour  that  pafles  feems  to  give  the  people  frefh  fpirit :.  the 
meetings  at  the  Palais  Royal  are  more  oumerous,  more  violent,  and  more  af- 
fured ;  and  in  the  aflcmbly  of  ele&ors,  at  Paris,  for  fending  a  deputation  to 
the  National  AfTembty,  the  language  that  was  talked,  by  all  ranks  of  people, 
was  nothing  lefs  than  a  revolution  in  the  government,  and  the  eftablifhment 
of  a  free  conftitution  :  what  they  mean  by  a  free  conftitution,  is  eafily  under- 
ftood— a  republic ;  for  the  doftrine  of  the  times  runs  every  day  more  and  more 
to  that  point ;  yet  they  profefs,  that  the  kingdom  ought  to  be  a  monarchy  too  ; 
or,  at  leaft,  that  there  ought  to  be  a  king.  In  the  ftreets  one  is  ftunned  by 
the  hawkers  of  feditious  pamphlets,  and  defcriptions  of  pretended  events,  that' 
all  tend  to  keep  the  people  equally  ignorant  and  alarmed.  The  fupinenefs, 
and  even  ftupidity  of  the  court,  is  without  exartiple :  the  moment  demands 
the  greateft  decifion,— and  yefterday,  while  it  was  adtually  a  queftion,  whether 

*  If  they  had  knocked  him  on  the  head,  he  would  not  have  been  an  obje&  of  much  pity.  At  a 
meeting  of  the  fociety  of  agriculture  in  the  country,  where  common  farmers  were  admitted  to  dine 
with  people  of  the  firft  rank,  this  proud  fool  made  difficulties  of  fitting  down  in  foch  company. 
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he  fhould  be  a  doge  of  Venice,  or  a  king  of  France,  the  King  went  a  hunting  ! 
The  fpedacle  the  Palais  Royal  prefented  this  night,  till  eleven  o'clock,  and, 
as  we  afterwards  heard,  almoft  till  morning,  is  curious.    The  croud  was  pro- 
digious, and  fire-works  of  all  forts  were  played  off,  and  all  the  building  was 
illuminated :  thefe  were  faid  to  be  rejoicings  on  account  of  the  due  d' Orleans 
and  the  nobility  joining  the  commons  j  but  united  with  the  exceffive  freedom, 
and  even  licentioufnefs,  of  the  orators,  who  harangue  the  people.    With  the 
general  movement  which  before  was  threatening,  all  this  buftle  and  noife, 
which  will  not  leave  them  a  moment  tranquil,  has  a  prodigious  effect  in  pre- 
paring them  for  whatever  purpofes  the  leaders  of  the  commons  (hall  have  in 
view  j  confequently  they  are  groflly  and  diametrically  oppofite  to  the  interefts 
of  the  court ;— but  all  thefe  are  blind  and  infatuated.    It  is  now  understood  by 
every  body,  that  the  King's  offers,  in  thejeance  royale,  are  out  of  the  queftion. 
The  moment  the  commons  found  a  relaxation,  even  in  the  trifling  point  of  af- 
fembling  in  the  great  hall,  they  difregarded  all  the  reft,  and  confidered  the 
whole  as  null,  and  not  to  be  taken  notice  of,  unlefs  enforced  in  a  manner  of 
which  there  were  no  figns.    They  lay  it  down  for  a  maxim,  that  they  have  a  right 
to  a  great  deal  more  than  what  the  King  touched  on,  but  that  they  will  accept 
of  nothing  as  the  concefiion  of  power :  they  will  aflume  and  fecure  all  to  them- 
ielves,  as  matters  of  right.    Many  perfons  I  talk  with,  feem  to  think  there  is 
nothing  extraordinary  in  this,— but  it  appears,  that  fuch  pretentions  are  equally 
dangerous  and  inadmiffible,  and  lead  dire&ly  to  a  civil  war,  which  would  be 
the  height  of  madnefs  and  folly,  when  public  liberty  might  certainly  be  fe- 
cured,  without  any  fuch  extremity.    If  the  commons  are  to  affume  every  thing 
as  their  right,  what  power  is  there  in  the  ftate,  fhort  of  arms,  to  prevent  them 
from  affuming  what  is  not  their  right  ?    They  inftigate  the  people  to  the  moil: 
extenfive  expectations,  and  if  they  are  not  gratified,  all  muft  be  confufion; 
and  even  the  King  himfelf,   eafy  and  lethargic  as  he  is,  his  indifference  to 
power  will,  by  and  by,  be  ferioufly  alarmed,  and  then  he  will  be  ready  to  liften 
to  meafures,  to  which  he  will  not  at  prefent  give  a  moment's  attention.    All 
this  fecms  to  point  ftrongly  to  great  confufion,  and  even  civil  commotions ;  and 
to  make  it  apparent,  that  to  have  accepted  the  King's  offers,  and  made  them 
the  foundation  of  future  negociation,  would  have  been  the  wifeft  conduft,  and 
with  that  idea  I  fhall  leave  Paris. 

The  27th.  The  whole  bufinefs  now  feems  over,  and  the  revolution  complete. 
The  King  has  been  frightened  by  the  mobs  into  overturning  his  own  a&  of  the 
feance  royale,  by  writing  to  the  prefidents  of  the  orders  of  the  nobility  and  clergy, 
requiring  them  to  join  the  commons,— full  in  the  teeth  of  what  he  had  ordained 
before.  It  was  reprefented  to  him,  that  the  want  of  bread  was  fo  great  in  every 
part  of  the  kingdom,  that  there  was  no  extremity  to  which  the  people  might 
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not  be  driven :  that  they  were  nearly  ftarvlng,  and  confequcntly  ready  to  liften 
<o  any  fuggeftions,  and  on  the  qui  vive  for  all  forts  of  mifchief :  that  Paris  and 
Verfailles  would  inevitably  be  bufrnt;  and,  in  a  word,  that  all  forts  of  mifery 
and  confufion  would  follow  his  adherence  to  the  fyftem  announced  in  thcjeance 
royale.  His  apprehenfions  got  the  better  of  the  party,  who  had  for  fome  days 
guided  him  ;  and  he  was  thus  induced  to  take  this  ftep,  which  is  of  fuch  im- 
portance, that  he  will  never  more  know  where  to  ftop,  or  what  to  refufe ;  or  ra- 
ther he  will  find,  that  in  the  future  arrangement  of  the  kingdom,  his  fituation 
will  be  very  nearly  that  of  Charles  I.  a  fpe&ator,  without  power,  of  the  effective 
refolutions  of  a  long  parliament.  The  joy^this  ftep  occafioned  was  infinite;  the 
affembly,  uniting  with  the  people,  all  hurried  to  the  chateau.  Vive  le  Roi 
might  have  been  heard  at  Marly:  the  King  and  Queen  appeared  in  the  balcony, 
and  were  received  with  the  loudeft  fliouts  of  applaufe ;  the  leaders,  who  govern- 
ed thefe  motions,  knew  the  value  of  the  conceffion  much  better  than  thofe  who 
made  it.  I  have  to-day  had  converfation  with  many  perfons  on  this  bufinefs  5 
and,  to  my  amazement,  ther£  is  an  idea,  and  even  among  many  of  the  nobility, 
that  this  union  of  the  orders  is  only  for  the  verification  of  their  powers,  and  for 
making  the  conftitution,  which  is  a  new  term  they  have  adopted ;  and  which 
they  ufc  as  if  a  conftitution  was  a  pudding  to  be  made  by  a  receipt:  In  vain 
I  have  afked,  where  is  the  power  that  can  feparate  them  hereafter,  if  the  com- 
mons infift  on  remaining  together,  which  may  be  fuppofed,  as  fuch  an  arrange-, 
ment  will  leave  all  the  power  in  their  own  hands  ?  And  in  vain  I  appeal  to 
the  evidence  of  the  pamphlets  written  by  the  leaders  of  that  affembly,  in 
which  they  hold  the  Englifh  conftitution  cheap,  becaufe  the  people  have  not 
3>ower  enough,  owing  to  that  of  the  Crown  and  the  Houfe  of  Lords.  The  event 
now  appears  fo  clear,  as  not  to  be  difficult  to  predid :  all  real  power  will  be 
henceforward  in  the  commons,  having  fo  much  inflamed  the  people  in  the  exer- 
cife  of  it,  they  will  find  themfelves  unable  to  ufe  it  temperately ;  the  court  can- 
not fit  to  have  their  hands  tied  behind  them ;  the  clergy,  nobility,  parliaments, 
and  army,  will,  when  they  find  themfelves  all  in  danger  of  annihilation,  unite 
in  their  mutual  defence ;  but  as  fuch  an  union  will  demand  time,  they  will  find 
the  people  armed,  and  a  bloody  civil  war  muft  be  the  refult.  I  have  more  than 
once  declared  this  as  my  opinion,  but  do  not  find  that  others  unite  in  it  *.-  At 
all  events,  however,  the  tide  now  runs  fo  ftrojigly  in  favour  of  the  people,  and 

*  I  may  remark  at  prefent,  long  after  this  was  written,  that,  although  I  was  totally  miftaken  in 
my  predi&ion,  yet,  on  a  revifion,  I  think  I  was  right  in  it,  and  that  the  common  courfe  of  events 
would  have  produced  iuch  a  civil  war,  to  which  every  thing  tended,  from  the  moment  the  commons 
rejected  the  King's  propofitions  of  the  feana  royale^  which  I  now  think,  more  than  ever,  that  they 
ought,  with  qualifications,  to  have  accepted.  The  events  that  followed  were  as  little  to  be  thoug&t 
of  as  of  myfelf  being  made  King  of  France. 
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the  condudt  of  the  court  feems  to  be  fo  Weak,  divided,  and  blind,  that  little  can 
happen  that  will  not  clearly  date  from  the  prefent  moment.  Vigour  and  abili- 
ties would  have  turned  every  thing  on  the  fide  of  the  court  $  for  the  great  mafs 
of  nobility  in  the  kingdom,  the  higher  clergy,  the  parliaments,  and  the  army, 
were  with  the  crown  ;  but  this  defertion  cf  the'conduft,  that  was  neceflary  to 
fecure  its  power,  at  a  moment  fo  critical,  muft  lead  to  all  forts  of  pretentions. 
At  night  the  fire- works,  and  illuminations,  and  mob,  and  noife,  at  the  Palais 
Royal  increafed ;  the  expence  muft  be  enormous  $  and  yet  nobody  knows  with 
certainty  from  whence  it  arifes:  (hops  there  are,  however,  that  for  \%fous$  give  as 
many  fquibs  and  ferpents  as  would  coft  five  livres^  There  is  no  doubt  of  its 
being  the  due  d'Orlean's  money :  the  people  are  thus  kept  in  a  continual  fer- 
ment, are  for  ever  aflembled,  and  ready  to  be  in  the  laft  degree  of  commotion 
whenever  called  on  by  the  men  they  have  confidence  in.  Lately  a  company  of 
Swifs  would  have  crufhed  all  this ;  a  regiment  would  do  it  now  if  led  with  firm- 
nefs  i  but,  let  it  laft  a  fortnight  longer,  and  an  army  will  be  wanting, — At  the 
play,  Mademoifelle  Conta,  in  the  Mifanthrope  of  Moliere,  charmed  me.  She  is 
truly  a  great  a<ftrefs$  eafe,  grace,  perfon,  beauty,,  wit,  and  foul.  Mola  did  the 
mifanthrope,  admirably.  J  will  not  take  leave  of  the  theatre  Francois  without 
once  more  giving  it  the  preference  to  all  I  have  ever  feen.  I  fhall  leave  Paris, 
however,  truly  rejoiced  that  the  reprefentatives  of  the  people  have  it  undoubt- 
edly in  their  power  fo  to  improve  the  conftitution  of  their  country,  as  to  render 
all  great  abufes  in  future,  if  not  impoflible,  at  leaft  exceedingly  difficult,  and 
confequently  will  eftablifh  to  all  ufeful  purpofes  an  undoubted  political  liberty  ; 
and  if  they  effect  this,  it  cannot  be  doubted  but  that  they  will  have  a  thoufand 
opportunities  to  fecure  to  their  fellow-fubjefts  the  invaluable  blefling  of  civil 
liberty  alfo.  The  ftate  of  the  finances  is  fuch,  that  the  government  may  eafily 
be  kept  virtually  dependent  on  the  ftates,  and  their  periodical  exiftence  abfo- 
lutely  fecured.  Such  benefits  will  confer  happinefs  on  25  millions  of  people;  a 
-N  noble  and  animating  idea,  that  ought  to  fill  the  mind  of  every  citizen  of  the 
world,  whatever  be  his  country,  religion,  or  purfuit.  I  will  not  allow  myfelf  to 
believe  for  a  moment,  that  the  reprefentatives  of  the  people  can  ever  fo  far  forget 
their  duty  to  the  French  nation,  to  humanity,  and  their  own  fame,  as  to  fuffer 
any  inordinate  and  impra&icable  views,— any  vifionary  or  theoretic  fyftems,— 
any  frivolous  ideas  of  fpeculative  perfection ;  much  lefs  any  ambitious  private 
views,  to  impede  their  progrefs,  or  turn  afide  their  exertions,  from  that  fecurity 
which  is  in  their  hands,  to  place  on  the  chance  and  hazard  of  public  commotion 
and  civil  war,  the  invaluable  bleflings  which  are  certainly  in  their  power.  I 
will  not  conceive  it  poflible,  that  men  who  have  eternal  fame  within  their  grafp, 
will  place  the  rich  inheritance  on  the  caft  of  a  die,  and,  lofing  the  venture,  be 
damned  among  the  worft  and  moft  profligate  adventurers  that  ever  difgraced 
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humanity.— The  due  de  Liancourt  having  made  an  immenfe  collection  of  pamph- 
lets, buying  every  thing  that  has  a  relation  to  the  prefent  period ;  and,  among 
the  reft,  the  cahiers  of  all  the  diftri&s  and  towns  of  France  of  the  three  or- 
ders ;  it  was  a  great  object  with  me  to  read  thefe,  as  I  was  fure  of  finding  in 
them  a  reprefentation  of  the  grievances  of  the  three  orders,  and  an  explanation 
of  the  improvements  wifhed  for  in  the  government  and  adminiftration.  Thefe 
cahiers  being  inftrudtions  given  to  their  deputies,  I  have  now  gone  through 
them,  all,  with  a  pen  in  hand,  to  make  extra&s,  and  fliall  therefore  leave 

Paris  to-morrow. 

The  28th.    Having  provided  myfelf  a  light  French  cabriolet  for  one  horfe, 
or  gig  Anglois,  and  a  horfe,  I  left  Paris,  taking  leave  of  my  excellent  friend, 
Monf.  Lazowfki,  whofe  anxiety  for  the  fate  of  his  country,  made  me  re- 
fpedt  his  character  as  much  as  I  had  reafon  to  love  it  for  the  thoufand  atten- 
tions I  was  in  the  daily  habit  of  receiving  from  him.    My  kind  prote&refs, 
the   dutchefs    d'Eftiflac,    had   the  goodnefs   to   make  me  promife,    that  I 
would  return  again  to  her  hofpitable  hotel,  when  I  had  finished  the  journey 
I  was  about  to  undertake.    Of  the  place  I  dined  at  on  my  road  to  Nangis,  I 
forget  the  name,  but  it  is  a  poft-houfe  on  the  left,  at  a  fmall  diftance  out  of  the 
road.    It  afforded  me  a  bad  room,  bare  walls,  cold  raw  weather,  and  no  fire; 
for,  when  lighted,  it  fmoked  too  much  to  be  borne ; — I  was  thoroughly  out  of 
humour :  I  had  palled  fome  time  at  Paris  amidft  the  fire,  energy,  and  animation 
of  a  great  revolution.    And  for  thofe  moments  not  filled  by  political  events,  I 
had  enjoyed  the  refources  of  liberal  and  inftru&ing  converfation ;  the  amuie- 
ments  of  the  firft  theatre  in  the  world,  and  the  fafcinating  accents  of  Mandini, 
had  by  turns  folaced  and  charmed  the  fleeting  moments :  the  change  to  inns, 
and  thofe  French  inns ;  the  ignorance  of  every  body  of  thofe  ?vents  that  were 
now  paffing,  and  which  fo  intimately  concerned  them ;  the  deteftable  circum- 
ftance  of  having  no  newfpapers,  with  a  prefs  much  freer  than  the  Englifli,  alto- 
gether formed  fuch  a  contrail,  that  my  heart  funk  with  depreflion.    At  Guignes, 
an  itinerant  dancing-mafter  was  fiddling  to  fome  children,  of  tradefmen ;  to 
relieve  my  fadnefs,  I  became  a  fpe&ator  of  their  innocent  pleafures,  and,  with 
great  magnificence  I  gave  four  1 2/.  pieces  for  a  cake  for  the  children,  which 
made  them  dance  with  frefh  animation ;  but  my  hoft,  the  poftmafter,  who  is  a 
furly  pickpocket,  thought  that  if  I  was  fo  rich,  he  ought  alfp  to  receive  the 
benefit,  and  made  me  pay  9  liv.  10 f.  for  a  miferable  tough  chicken,  a  cutlet,  a 
iallad,  and  a  bottle  of  forry  wine.    Such  a  dirty,  pilfering  diipofition,  did  not 
tend  to  bring  me  into  better  humour.— —30  miles. 

The  29th.  To  Nangis,  the  chateau  of  which  belongs  to  the  marquis  de 
Guerchy,  who  laft  year  at  Caen  had  kindly  made  me  promife  to  fpend  a  few 
days  here.    A  houfe  almoft  full  of  company,  and  fome  of  them  agreeable,  with 

the 
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the  eagernefs  of  Monf.  de  Guerchy  for  farming,  and  the  amiable  naivete  of  the 
marchionefs,  whether  in  life,  politics,  or  a  farm,  were  well  calculated  to  bring 
me  into  tune  again.  But  I  found  myfelf  in  a  circle  of  politicians,  with  whom  I 
could  agree  in  hardly  any  other  particular,  except  the  general  one  of  cordially 
wiihtng  that  France  might  eftablifh  an  indeftru&ible  fyftem  of  liberty ;  but  for 
the  means  of  doing  it,  we  were  far  as  the  poles  afunder.  The  chaplain  of  Monf. 
de  Guerchy's  regiment,  who  has  a  cure  here,  and  I  had  known  at  Caen,  Monf. 
TAbbe  de  «  ,  was  particularly  ftrenuous  for  what  is  called  the  regenera- 

tion of  the  kingdom,  by  which  it  is  impoflible,  from  the  explanation,  to  under- 
ftand  any  thing  more  than  a  theoretic  perfection  of  government;  queftionable  in 
its  origin,  hazardous  in  its  progrefs,  and  vifionary  in  its  end;  but  always  pre- 
fer! ting  itfelf  under  a  mod  fufpicious  appearance  to  me,  becaufe  its  advocates, 
from  the  pamphlets  of  the  leaders  in  the  National  Aflembly,  to  the  gentlemen 
who  make  its  panegyric  at  prefent,  all  aflfedt  to  hold  the  conilitution  of  Eng- 
land cheap  in  refpe&  of  liberty :  and  as  that  is  unquestionably,  and  by  their 
own  admiflion  the  bcft  the  world  ever  few,  they  profefs  to  appeal  from  practice 
to  theory,  which,  in  the  arrangement  of  a  queftion  of  fcience,  might  be  admit- 
ted (though  with  caution) ;  but,  in  eftabliihing  the  complex  in terefts  of  a  great 
kingdom,  in  fecuring  freedom  to  25  millions  of  people,  feems  to  me  the  very 
acm^  of  imprudence,  the  very  quinteffence  of  infanity.    My  argument  was  an 
appeal  to  the  Englifh  conilitution ;  take  it  at  once,  which  is  the  buiinefs  of  a 
lingle  vote ;  by  your  pofleffion  of  a  real  and  equal  reprefentation  of  the  people, 
you  have  freed  it  from  its  only  great  objection  $  in  the  remaining  circumftances, 
which  are  but  of  fmall  importance,  improve  it— but  improve  it  cautioufly ;  for 
furely  that  ought  to  be  touched  with  caution,  which  has  given  from  the  mo- 
ment of  its  eftablifhment,  felicity  to  a  great  nation ;  which  has  given  greatnefs 
to  a  people  defigned  by  nature  to  be  little ;  and,  from  being  the  humble  copiers 
of  every  neighbour,  has  rendered  them,  in  a  Angle  century,  rivals  to  the  mod 
fuccefsful  nations  in  thofe  decorative  arts  that  embelliih  human  life :  and  the 
mailers  of  the  world  in  all  thofe  that  contribute  to  its  convenience.     I  was 
commended  for  my  attachment  to  what  I  thought  was  liberty ;  but  anfwered, 
that  the  King  of  France  muft  have  no  veto  on  the  will  of  the  nation ;  and  that 
the  army  muft  be  in  the  hands  of  the  provinces,  with  an  hundred  ideas  equally 
impracticable  and  prepofterous.     Yet  theie  are  the  fentiments  which  the  court 
has  done  all  in  its  power  to  fpread  through  the  kingdom ;  for,  will  pofterity 
believe,  that  while  the  prefs  has  fwarmed  with  inflammatory  productions,  that 
tend  to  prove  the  bleffings  of  theoretical  confuiion,  and  fpeculative  licentiouf- 
nefs,  not  one  writer  of  talents  has  been  employed  to  refute  and  confound  the 
fafhionable  doctrines,  nor  the  leaft  care  taken  to  difieminate  works  of  another 
complexion  ?  By  the  way,  when  the  court  found  that  the  ftates  could  not  be 
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aflcmbled  on  the  old  plan,  and  that  great  innovations  muft  accordingly  be 
made,  they  ought  to  have  taken  the  conftitution  of  England  for  their  model; 
in  the  mode  of  affembling,  they  fhould  have  thrown  the  clergy  and  nobles  into 
one  chamber,  with  a  throne  for  the  King,  when  prefent.  The  commons  (hould 
have  affembled  in  another,  and  each  chamber  have,  as  in  England,  verified  their 
powers  only  to  themfelves.  And  when  the  King  held  njeance  royafe,  the 
commons  fhould  have  been  fent  for  to  the  bar  of  the  lords,  where  feats 
fhould  have  been  provided;  and  the  King,  in  the  edidt  that  conftituted  the 
ftates,  fhould  have  copied  from  England  enough  of  the  rules  and  orders  of  pro- 
ceeding to  prevent  thofe  preliminary  difcuffions,  which  in  France  loft  two 
months,  and  gave  time  for  heated  imaginations  to  work  upon  the  people  too 
much.  By  taking  fuch  fteps,  fecurity  would  have  been  had,  that  if  changes  or 
events  unforefeen  arofe,  they  would  at  leaft  be  met  with  in  no  fuch  dangerous 
channel  as  another  form  and  order  of  arrangement  would  permit.— —15  miles. 

The  30th.    My  friend's  chateau  is  a  confiderable  one,  and  much  better  built 
than  was  common  in  England  in  the  fame  period,  200  years  ago ;  I  believe, 
however,  that  this  fuperiority  was  univerfalin  France,  in  all  the  arts.  They  were, 
I  apprehend,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  far  beyond  us  in  towns,  houfes,  ftreets, 
roads,  and,  in  fhort,  in  every  thing.    We  have  fince,  thanks  to  liberty,  con- 
trived to  turn  the  tables  on  them.    Like  all  the  chateaus  I  have  fecn  in  France, 
it  ftands  clofe  to  the  town,  indeed  joining  the  end  of  it ;  but  the  back  front,  by 
fome  very  judicious  plantations,  has  entirely  the  air  of  the  country,  without  the 
fight  of  any  buildings.      There  the  prefent  marquis  has  formed  an  Englifh 
lawn,  with  fome  agreeable  winding  walks  of  gravel,  and  other  decorations,  to 
fkirt  it.    In  this  lawn  they  are  making  hay ;  and  I  have  had  the  marquis,  Monf. 
1' Abbl,  and  fome  others  on  the  ftack  to  fhew  them  how  to  make  and  tread  it : 
fuch  hot  politicians ! — it  is  well  they  did  not  fet  the  ftack  x>n  fire.    Nangis  is 
near  enough  to  Paris  for  the  people  to  be  politicians  ;  the  perruquier  that  dreffed 
me  this  morning  tells  me,  {hat  every  body  is  determined  to  pay  no  taxes,  fhould 
the  National  Aflembly  fo  ordain.    But  the  foldiers  will  have  Something  to  fay. 
No,  Sir,  never :— be  affured  as  we  are,  that  the  French  foldiers  will  never  fire 
on  the  people  :  but,  if  they  fhould,  it  is  better  to  be  fhot  than  ft^arved.     He 
gave  me  a  frightful  account  of  the  mifery  of  the  people ;  whole  families  in  the 
utmoft  diftrefs  3  thofe  that  work  have  a  pay  infufficient  to  feed  them— and  many 
that  find  it  difficult  to  get  work  at  all.    I  enquired  of  Monf.  de  Guerchy  con- 
cerning  this,  and  found  it  true.    By  order  of  the  magiftrates  no  perfon  is 
allowed  to  buy  more  than  two  bufhels  of  wheat  at  a  market,  to  prevent  mono- 
polizing.   It  is  clear  to  common  fenfe,  that  all  fuch  regulations  have  a  direct 
tendency  to  increafe  the  evil,   but  it  is  in  vain  to  reafon  with  people  whofe  ideas 
are  immoveably  fixed.    Being  here  on  a  market-day,  I  attended,  and  law  the 
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wheat  fold  out  under  this  regulation,  with  a  party  of  dragoons  drawn  up  before 
the  market-crofs  to  prevent  violence.     The  people  quarrel  with  the  bakers, 
aflcrting  the  prices  they  demand  for  bread  are  beyond  the  proportion  of  wheat, 
and  proceeding  from  words  to  fcuffling,  raife  a  riot,  and  then  run  away  with 
bread  and  wheat  for  nothing :  this  has  happened  at  Nangis,  and  many  other 
markets ;  the  confequence  was,  that  neither  farmers  nor  bakers  would  fupply 
them  till  they  were  in  danger  of  ftarving,  and,  when  they  did  come,  prices 
under  fuch  circumftances  muft  neceflarily  rife  enormoufly,  which  aggravated 
the  mifchief,  till  troops  became  really  neceflary  to  give  fecurity  to  thofe  who 
fupplied  the  markets.    I  have  been  lifting  Madame  de  Guerchy  on  the  expences 
of  living ;  our  friend  Monf .  1' Abbe  joined  the  conversion,  and  I  collect  from 
it,  that  to  live  in  a  chateau  like  this,  with  fix  men-fervants,  five  maids,  eight 
horfes,  a  garden,  and  a  regular  table,  with  company,  but  never  to  go  to  Paris, 
might  be  done  for  1000  louis  a  year.    It  would  in  England  coft  2000 ;  the 
mode  of  living  (not  the  price  of  things)  is  therefore  cent,  per  cent,  different.— 
There  are  gentlemen   (noblefie)  that  live  in  this  country  on  6  or  8000  liv. 
(2621.  to  350I.),  that  keep  two  men,  two  maids,  three  horfes,  and  a  cabriolet; 
there  are  the  fame  in  England,  but  they  are  fools.    Among  the  neighbours  that 
vifited  Nangis  was  Monf.  Frudaine  de  Montigny,  with  his  new  and  pretty 
wife,  to  return  the  firft  vifit  of  ceremony :  he  has  a  fine  chateau  at  Montigny, 
and  an  *ftate  of  4000  louis  a  year.    This  lady  was  Mademdifelle  de  Cour  Breton, 
niece  to  Madame  Calonne ;  fhe  was  to  have  been  married  to  the  fon  of  Monf. 
Lamoignon,  but  much  againfl  her  inclinations ;  finding  that  common  refufals 
had  no  avail,  fhe  determined  on  a  very  uncommon  one,  which  was  to  go  to 
church,  in  obedience  to  her  father's  orders,  and  give  a  folemn  no  inftead  of  a 
yea.    She  was  afterwards  at  Dijon,  and  never  ftirred  but  fhe  was  received  with 
huzzas  and  acclamations  by  the  people  for  refuting  to  be  allied  with  la  Cour 
Plenicre ;  and  her  firmnefs  was  every  where  fpoken  of  much  to  her  advantage. 
Monf.  la  Luzerne  was  with  them,  nephew  to  the  French  ambaflador  at  Lon- 
don, who,  in  fome  broken  Englifh,  informed  me,  that  he  had  learned  to  box 
of  Mendoza.  -No  one  can  fay  that  he  has  travelled  without  making  acquifitions. 
Has  the  due  d'Orleans  learned  to  box  alfo  ?  The  news  from  Paris  is  bad :  the 
commotions  increafe  greatly:  and  fuch  an  alarm  has  fpread,  that  the  Queen  has 
called  the  marechal  de  Broglio  to  the  King's  clofet ;  he  has  had  feveral  confe- 
rences :  the  report  is,  that  an  army  will  be  collected  iinder  him.    It  may  be  now 
neceflary ;  but  woeful  management  to  have  made  it  fo. 

July  2.  To  Meaux.  Monf.  de  Guerchy  was  fo  kind  as  to  accomany  me  to 
Columiers ;  I  had  a  letter  to  Monf.  Anvee  Dumee.  Pafs  Rofoy  to  Maupertius, 
through  a  country  chearfully  diverfified  by  woods,  and  fcattered  with  villages ; 
and  fingle  farms  fpread  every  where  as  about  Nangis.  Maupertius  feems  to  have 
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been  the  creation  of  the  marquis  de  Montefquieu,  who  has  here  a  very  fine 
chateau  of  his  own  building $  an  extenfive  Englilh  garden,  made  by  the  count 
d'Artoi/  gardener,  with  the  town,  has  all  been  of  his  own  forming.  I  viewed 
the  garden  with  pleafure  *  a  proper  advantage  ha§  been  taken  of  a  good  command 
of  a  flream,  and  many  fine  fprings  which  rife  in  the  grounds  $  they  are  well 
conducted,  and  the  whole-executed  with  tafte.  In  the  kitchen- garden,  which 
is  on  the  flope  of  a  hm$  one  of  thefe  fprings  has  been  applied  to  excellent  ufe: 
it  is  made  to  wind  in  many  doubles  through  the  whole  on  a  paved  bed,  forming 
numerous  bafons  for  watering  the  garden,  and  might,  with  little  trouble,  be 
conducted  alternately  to  every  bed  as  in  Spain.  This  is  a  hint  of  real  utility  to 
all  thofe  who  form  gardens  on  the  fides  of  hills;  for  watering  with  pots  and 
pails  is  a  miferable,  as  well  as  expenfive  fuccedaneum  to  this  infinitely  more 
effe&ive  method.  There  is  but  one  fault  in  this  garden,  which  is  its  being 
placed  near  the  houfe,  where  there  fhould  be  nothing  but  lawn  and  fcattered 
trees  when  viewed  from  the  chateau.  The  road  might  be  hidden  by  a  judi- 
cious ufe  of  plan  ting.  The  road  to  Col  urn  iers  is  admirably  formed  of  broken 
ftone,  like  gravel,  by  the  marquis  of  Montefquieu,  partly  at  his  own  expenfe* 
Before  I  finifh  with  this  nobleman,  let  me  obferve,  that  he  is  commonly  efteem- 
ed  the  fecond  family  in  France,  and  by  fome  who  admit  his  pretentions,  even  the 
firft;  he  claims  from  the  houfe  of  Armagnac,  which  was  undoubtedly  from 
Charlemagne :  the  prefent  King  of  France,  when  he  figned  fome  paper  relative 
to  this  family,  that  feemed  to  admit  the  claim,  or  refer  to  it,  remarked,  that  it 
was  declaring  one  of  his  fubjeds  to  be  a  better  gentleman  than  himfelf.  But 
the  houfe  of  Montmorenci,  of  which  family  are  the  dukes  of  Luxembourg  and 
Laval,  and  the  prince  of  Robec,  is  generally  admitted  to  be  the  firft.  Monf.  de 
Montefquieu  is  a  deputy  in  the  ftates,  one  of  the  quarante  in  the  French  academy, 
-  having  written  feveral  pieces :  he  is  alfb  chief  minifter  to  Monfieur,  the  King's 
brother,  an  office  that  is  worth  100,000  liv.  a  year  (4,3751.)  Dine  with  Monf. 
and  Madame  Dume^ ;  conversion  here,  as  in  every  other  town  of  the  country, 
feems  fflo/e  occupied  by  the  dearnefs  of  wheat  than  on  any  other  circumftance ; 
yefterday  was  market-day,  and  a  riot  enfued  of  the  populace,  in  fpite  of  the 
troops,  that  were  drawn  up  as  ufual  to  protect  the  corn :  it  rifes  to  46  liv.  (2I.  3d.) 
the  feptier,  or  half-quarter,— and  fome  is  fold  yet  higher.  To  Meaux.— 32  miles. 
The  3d.  Meaux  was  by  no  means  in  my  diredt  road  $  but  its  diftrid, 
Brie,  is  fo  highly  celebrated  for  fertility,  that  it  was  an  objeft  not  to  omit.  1 
was  provided  with  letters  for  M.  Bernier,  a  confiderable  farmer,  at  Ghaucaunin, 
near  Meaux ;  and  for  M.  Gibert,  of  Ncuf  Moutier,  a  confiderable  cultivator, 
whofe  father  and  himfelf  had  between  them  made  a  fortune  by  agriculture. 
The  former  gentleman  was  not  at  home ;  by  the  latter  I  was  received  with 
great  holpitality ;  and  I  found  in  him  the  ftrongeft  defire  to  give  me  every  in- 
formation 
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formation  I  wifhed.  Monf.  Giber t  has  built  a  very  handfome  and  commodious 
houfe,  with  farming-offices,  on  the  mod  ample  and  folid  fcale.  I  was  pleafed  to 
find  his  wealth,  which  is  not  inconfiderabie,  to  have  arifen  all  from  the  plough. 
He  did  not  forget  to  let  me  know,  that  he  was  noble,  and  exempted  from  all 
tallies ;  and  that  he  had  the  honours  of  the  chace,  his  father  having  purchafed 
the  charge  of  Secretaire  du  Rot:  but  he  very  wifely  lives  en  fermier.  His  wife 
made  ready  the  table  for  dinner,  and  his  bailiff,  with  the  female  domeftic,  who 
has  the  charge  of  the  dairy,  &c.  both  dined  with  us.  This  is  in  a  true  farming 
ftyle ;  it  has  many  conveniences,  and  looks  like  a  plan  of  living,  which  does 
not  promife,  like  the  foppifh  modes  of  little  gentlemen,  to  run  through  a  for- 
tune, from  falfe  fhame  and  filly  pretentions.  I  can  find  no  other  fault  with  his 
fyftem  than  having  built  a  houfe  enormoufly  beyond  his  plan  of  living,  which 
can  have  no  other  effect  than  tempting  fome  fuccefTor,  lefs  prudent  than  him* 
felf  into  expences  that  might  diffipate  all  his  and  his  father's  favings.  In.  Eng- 
land that  would  certainly  be  the  cafe :  the  danger,  however,  is  not  equal  in 
France. 

The  4th.  To  Chateau  Thiery,  following  the  courfe  of  the  Marne.  The 
country  is  pleafantly  varied,  and  hilly  enough  to  render  it  a  conftant  pidture, 
were  it  inclofed.  Thiery  is  beautifully  fituated  on  the  fame  riven  I  arrived  there 
•  by  five  o'clock,  and  wifhed,  in  a  period  fo  interefting  to  France,  and  indeed  to 
all  Europe,  to  fee  a  newfpaper.  I  afked  for  a  coffce-houfe,  not  one  in  the 
town.  Here  are  two  parifhes,  and  fome  thoufands  of  inhabitants,  and  not  a 
newfpaper  to  be  fecn  by  a  traveller,  even  in  a  moment  when  all  ought  to  be 
anxiety. — What  ftupidity,  poverty,  and  want  of  circulation!  This  people 
hardly  deferve  to  be  free ;  and  fhould  thert  be  the  lead  attempt  with  vigour  to 
keep  them  otherwife,  it  can  hardly  fail  of  fucceeding.  To  thofc  who  have 
been  ufed  to  travel  amidft  the  energic  and  rapid  circulation  of  wealth,  ani- 
mation, and  intelligence  of  England,  it  is  not  poffible  to  defcribe,  in  words 
adequate  to  one's  feelings,  the  dulnefs  and  ftupidity  of  France.  I  have 
been  to  day  on  one  of  their  greatcft  roads,  within  thirty  miles  of  Paris,  yet  I 
have  not  feen  one  diligence,  and  met  but  a  fingle  gentleman's  carriage,  nor 
any  thing  elfe  on  the  road  that  looked  like  a  gentleman-— —30  miles. 

The  5th.  To  Mareuil.  The  Marne,  about  25  rods  broad,  flows  in  an  arable 
vale  to  the  right.  The  country  hilly,  and  parts  of  it  pleafant  $  from  one  eleva- 
tion there  is  a  noble  view  of  the  river.  Mareuil  is  the  refidcnce  of  Monf.  Le 
Blanc,  of  whofe  hufbandry  and  improvements,  particularly  in  fheep  of  Spain, 
and  cows  of  Switzerland,  Monf.  de  Brouffonet  had  fpoken  very  advantageoufly. 
This  was  the  gentleman  alfo  on  whom  I  depended  for  information  relative  to 
the  famous  vineyards  of  Epeftiay,  that  produce  the  fine  Champagne.  What 
therefore  was  my  disappointment,  when  his  fervants  informed  me  that  he  was 
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nine  leagues  off  on  bufinefs.  Is  Madame  Le  Blanc  at  home?  No,  Jhe  is  at 
Dor  mans.  My  complaining  ejaculations  were  interrupted  by  the  approach  of  a 
very  pretty  young  lady,  whom  I  found  to  be  Mademoifelle  Le  Blanc.  Her  mama 
would  return  to  dinner,  her  papa  at  night ;  and,  if  I  wijhed  to  fee  him,  I  bad  better 
flay.  When  perfuafion  takes  fo  pleafing  a  form,  it  is  not  eafy  to  refift  it.  There 
is  a  manner  of  doing  every  thing  that  either  leaves  it  abfolutely  indifferent  or 
that  interefts.  The  unaffe&ed  good  humour  and  fimplicity  of  Mademoifelle  Le 
Blanc  entertained  me  till  the  return  of  her  mama,  and  made  me  fay  to  myfelf, 
you  will  make  a  good  farmer  s  wife.  Madame  Le  Blanc,  when  (he  returned,  con- 
firmed the  native  hofpitality  of  her  daughter;  affured  me,  that' her  hufband 
would  be  at  home  early  in  the  morning,  as  the  muft  difpatch  a  meffenger  to 
him  on  other  bufinefs.  In  the  evening  we  fupped  with  Monf.  B.  in  the  fame 
village,  who  married  Madame  Le  Blanc's  niece ;  to  pafs  Mareuil,  it  has  the 
appearance  of  a  fmall  hamlet  of  inconfiderable  farmers,  with  the  houfes  of  their 
labourers;  and  the  fentiment  that  would  arife  in  moft  bofoms,  would  be  that  of 
pidturing  the  banifhment  of  being  condemned  to  live  in  it.  Who  would  think 
that  there  (hould  be  two  gentlemen's  families  in  it ;  and  that  in  one  I  fliould 
find  Mademoifelle  Le  Blanc  finging  to  her  fyftrum,  and  in  the  other  Madame 
B.  young  and  handfome,  performing  on  an  excellent  Englifh  piano  forte  ?  Com- 
pared notes  of  the  cxpences  of  living  in  Champagne  and  Suffolk  r-agreed,  that 
ioo  louis  d'or  a  year  in  Champagne,  were  as  good  an  income  as  180  in  Eng- 
land, which  I  believe  true.  On  his  return,  Monf.  Le  Blanc,  in  the  moft  oblig- 
ing manner,  fatisfied  all  my  enquiries,  and  gave  me  letters  to  the  moft  celebrated 
wine  diftri&s. 

The  7th.  To  Epernay,  famous  for  its  wines.  I  had  letters  for  Monf.  Pare- 
tilaine,  one  of  the  moft  confiderable  merchants,  who  was  fo  obliging  as  to 
enter,  with  two  other  gentlemen,  into  a  minute  difquifition  of  the  produce  and 
profit  of  the  fine  vineyards.  The  hotel  de  Rohan  here  is  a  very  good  inn,  where 
I  folaced  myfelf  with  a  bottle  of  excellent  vin  moujfeux,  for  40/  and  drank 
profperity  to  true  liberty  in  France.— -12  miles. 

The  8th.  To  Ay,  a  village  not  far  out  of  the  road  to  Rheims,  very  famous 
for  its  wines.  I  had  a  letter  for  Monf.  Lafiiier,  who  has  60,000  bottles  in  his 
cellar,  but  unfortunately  he  was  not  at  home.  Monf.  Dorfe  has  from  30  to 
40,000.  All  through  this  country  the  crop  promifes  mifcrably,  not  owing  to 
the  great  froft,  but  the  cold  weather  of  laft  week. 

To  Rheims,  through  a  foreft  of  five  miles,  on  the  crown  of  the  hiD,  which 
feparates  the  narrow  vale  of  Epernay  from  the  great  plain  of  Rheims.  The 
firft  view  of  that  city  from  this  hill,  juft  before  the  defcent,  at  the  diftance  of 
about  four  miles,  is  magnificent.  The  cathedral  makes  a  great  figure,  and  the 
church  of  St.  Remy.  terminates  the  town'  proudly.    Many  times  I  have  had 
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fuch  a  view  of  towns  in  France,  but  when  you  enter  them,  all  is  a  clutter  of 
narrow,  crooked,  dark,  and  dirty  lanes.  At  Rheims  it  is  very  different :  the 
ftreets  are  almoft  all  broad,  ftrait,  and  well  built,  equal  in  that  refpedt  to  any 
I  have  feen ;  and  the  inn,  the  hotel  de  Moulinet,  is  fo  large  and  well-ferved  as 
not  to  check  the  emotions  raifed  by  agreeable  objedts,  by  giving  an  itnpulfe  to 
contrary  vibrations  in  the  bofom  of  the  traveller,  which  at  inns  in  France  is 
too  often  the  cafe.  At  dinner  they  gave  me  alfo  a  bottle  of  excellent  wine.  I 
fuppofe  fixed  air  is  good  for  the  rheumatifm ;  I  had  fome  writhes  of  it  before  I 
entered  Champagne,  but  the  vin  moujfeux  has  absolutely  ban i filed  it.  I  had 
letters  for  Monf.  Cadot  L'aine,  a  confiderable  manufacturer,  and  the  poffeflbr 
of  a  large  vineyard,  which  he  cultivates  himfelf ;  he  was  therefore  a  double 
fund  to  me.  He  received  me  very  politely,  anfwered  my  enquiries,  and  fhewed 
me  his  fabric.  The  cathedra]  is  large,  but  does  not  ftrike  me  like  that  of 
Amiens,  yet  ornamented,  and  many  painted  windows.  They  fhewed  me  the 
fpot  where  the  kings  are  crowned.  You  enter  and  quit  Rheims  through  fuperb 
and  elegant  iron  gates :  in  fuch  public  decorations,  promenades,  &c.  French 
towns  are  much  beyond  Englifh  ones.  Stopped  at  Sillery,  to  view  the  wine 
prefs  of  the  marquis  de  Sillery ;  he  is  the  greatefl  wine-farmer  in  all  Cham- 
pagne, having  in  his  own  hands  180  arpents.  Till  I  got  to  Sillery,  I  knew  not 
that  it  belonged  to  the  hufband  of  Madame  de  Genlis  -,  but  I  determined,  on 
hearing  that  it  did,  to  pluck  up  impudence  enough  to  introduce  myfelf  to  the 
marquis,  fhould  he  be  at  home :  I  did  not  like  to  pafs  the  door  of  Madame  de 
Genlis  without  feeing  her :  her  writings  are  too  celebrated.  La  Petite  Loge9 
where  I  flept,  is  bad  enough  of  all  confcience,  but  fuch  a  reflexion  would  have 
made  it  ten  times  worfe :  the  abfence,  however,  of  both  Monf.  and  Madame 
quieted  both  my  wifhes  and  anxieties.    He  is  in  the  ftates.— — 28  miles. 

The  9th.  To  Chalons,  through  a  poor  country  and  poor  crops,  M.  de  Brouf- 
fonet  had  given  me  a  letter  to  Monf.  Sabbatier,  fecretary  to  the  academy  of 
fciences,  but  he  was  abfent.  A  regiment  paffing  to  Paris,  an  officer  at  the 
inn  addreffed  me  in  Englifh  .—He  had  learned,  he  faid,  in  America,  damme ! — 
He  had  taken  lord  Cornwallis,  damme !— Marechal  Broglio  was  appointed  to 
command  an  army  of  50,000  men  near  Paris — it  was  necefTary— the  tiers  etdt 

were  running  mad — and  wanted  fome  wholefome  correction  y they  want  to 

eftablifh  a  republic— abfurd !  Pray,  Sir,  what  did  you  fight  for  in  America  ? 
To  eftablifh  a  republic.  What  was  fo  good  for  the  Americans,  is  it  fo  bad  for 
the  French  ?  Aye,  damme !  that  is  the  way  the  Englifh  want  to  be  revenged. 
It  is,  to  be  fure,  no  bad  opportunity.  Can  the  Englifh  follow  a  better  example? 
He  then  made  many  enquiries  about  what  we  thought  and  faid  upon  it  in  Eng- 
land :  and  I  may  remark,  that  almoft  every  perfon  I  meet  with  has  the  fame 
idea— -The  Englifh  mujl  be  very  well  contented  at  our  confujion.  They  feel  pretty 
pointedly  what  they  deferve.— \2\  miles, 

the 
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The  ioth.  To  Ove.  Pafs  Courtifleau,  a  fmall  village,  with  a  great  church; 
and  though  a  good  ftream,  not  an  idea  of  irrigation.  Roofs  of  houfes  almoft 
flat,  with  proje&ing  eaves,  refembling  thofe  from  Pau  to  Bayonne.  At  St. 
Menehoud  a  dreadful  tempeft,  after  a  burning  day,  with  fuch  a  fall  of  rain, 
that  I  could  hardly  get  to  Monf.  YAbb6  Michel,  to  whom  I  had  a  letter. 
When  I  found  him,  the  inceflant  flafhes  of  lightning  would  allow  me  no  con- 
vention ;  for  all  the  females  of  the  houfe  came  into  the  room  for  the  Abbe's 
prote&ion  I  fuppofe,  fo  I  took  leave.  The  vin  de  Champagne,  which  is  40/  at 
Rheims,  is  3  liv.  at  Chalons  and  here,  and  execrably  bad ;  fo  there  is  an  end 
of  my  phyfic  for  the  rheumatifin.— 25  miles. 

The  nth.  Pafs  Iflets,  a  town  (or  rather  collection  of  dirt  and  dung)  of 
new  features,  that  feeqi  to  mark,  with  the  faces  of  the  people,  a  country  not 
French.— —25  miles. 

The  1 2th.  Walking  up  a  long  hill,  to  eafe  my  mare,  I  was  joined  by  a 
poor  woman,  who  complained  of  the  times,  and  that  it  was  a  fad  country  5 
demanding  her  reafons,  (he  faid  her  hufband  had  but  a  morfei  of  land,  one  cow, 
and  a  poor  little  horfe,  yet  they  had  zfrancbar  (421b.)  of  wheat,  and  three 
chickens,  to  pay  as  a  quit-rent  to  one  Seigneur ;  and  four  franchar  of  oats,  one 
chicken  and  if.  to  pay  to  another,  befides  very  heavy  tailles  and  other  taxes. 
She  had  feven  children,  and  the  cow's  milk  helped  to  make  the  fbup.  But 
why,  inftead  of  a  horfe,  do  not  you  keep  another  cow  ?  Oh,  her  hufband  could 
not  carry  his  produce  fo  well  without  a  horfe;  and  afles  are  little  ufed  in  the 
country.  It  was  faid,  at  prefent,  that  Jbmething  was  to  be  done  by  fome  great 
folks  for  fuch  poor  ones,  but  fhe  did  not  know  who  nor  bow,  but  God  fend  us  better, 
tat  les  tailles  Sf  les  droits  nous  ecrafent. '—This  woman,  at  no  great  diftance,  might 
have  been  taken  for  fixty  or  fcventy,  her  figure  was  fo  bent,  and  her  face  io 
furrowed  and  hardened  by  labour, — but  (he  faid  fhe  was  only  twenty-eight. 
An  Englifhman  who  has  not  travelled,  cannot  imagine  the  figure  made  by  infi- 
nitely the  greater  part  of  the  countrywomen  in  France;  it  fpeaks,  at  the  firft 
fight,  hard  and  fevere  labour :  I  am  inclined  to  think,  that  they  work  harder 
than  the  men,  and  this,  united  with  the  more  miferable  labour  of  bringing  a  new 
race  of  flave6  into  the  world,  deftroys  abfolutely  all  fymmetry  of  perfbnand  every 
feminine  appearance.  To  what  are  we  to  attribute  this  difference  in  the  man- 
ners of  the  lower  people  in  the  two  kingdoms  ?  To  Government. — 23  miles. 

The  1 3th.  Leave  Mar-le-Tour  at  four  in  the  morning :  the  village  herdfman 
was  founding  his  horn ;  and  it  was  droll  to  fee  every  door  vomiting  out  its 
hogs  or  fhcep,  and  fome  a  few  goats,  the  flock  colle&ing  as  it  advances.  Very 
poor  fheep,  and  the  pigs  with  mathematical  backs,  large  fegments  of  fmall 
circles.  They  muft  have  abundance  of  commons  here,  but,  if  I  may  judge  by 
the  report  of  the  animals  carcafes,  dreadfully  overflocked.    To  Metz,  one  of 
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the  ftrongeft  places  in  France ;  pais :  three  draw-bridges,  but  the  command  of 
water  muft  give  a  ftrength  equal  to  its  works.  The  common  garrifon  is  10,000 
men,  but  there  are  fewer  at  prefent.  Waited  on  M.  de  Payen,  fecretary  of  the 
academy  of  fciences;  he  afked  my  plan, which  I  explained  j  he  appointed  me  at  four 
in  the  afternoon  at  the  academy,  as  there  would  be  zfeance  held;  and  he  promifed 
to  introduce  me  to  fome  perfons  who  could  anfwer  my  enquiries.  I  attended 
accordingly, ,  when  I  found  the  academy  aflembled  at  one  of  their  weekly 
meetings.  Monf.  Paycn  introduced  me  to  the  members,  and,  before  they  pro- 
ceeded to  their  bufinefs,  they  had  the  goodnefs  to  fit  in  council  on  my  enquiries, 
and  to  refolve  many  of  them.  In  the  Almanack  des  Trots  Evecbh,  1789,  this 
academy  is  faid  to  have  been  instituted  particularly  for  agriculture ;  I  turned  to 
the  lift  of  their  honorary  members  to  fee  what  attention  they  had  paid  to  the 
men  who,  in  the  prefent  age,  have  advanced  that  art.  I  found  an  Englishman, 
Dom  Cowley,  of  London.  Who  is  Dom  Cowley  ?— Dined  at  the  table  d'h6te, 
with  feven  officers,  out  of  whofe  mouths,  at  this  important  moment,  in  which 
converfation  is  as  free  as  the  prefs,  not  one  word  iflued  for  which  I  would  give 
a  ftraw,  nor  a  fubjeft  touched  on  of  more  importance,  than  a  coat,  or  a  puppy 
dog.  At  table  d'h6tes  of  officers,  you  have  a  voluble  garniture  of  bawdry  or 
jionfenjfe;  at  thofe  of  merchants,  a  mournful  and  fhipid  filence.  Take  the  mafs 
of  mankind,  and  you  have  more  good  fenfe  in  half  an  hour  in  England  than 
in  half  a  year  in  France.— Government !  Again :— all— all— is  government.— — 
15  miles. 

The  14th.  Tl\ey  have  a  cabinet  liter  aire  at  Metz,  fomcthing  like  that  I 
defcribed  at  Nantes,  but  not  on  fo  great  a  plan  *  and  they  admit  any  perfon  to 
read  or  go  in  and  out  for  a  day,  on  paying  4/  To  this  I  eagerly  reforted,  and 
the  news  from  Paris,  both  in  the  public  prints,  and  by  the  information  of  a 
gentleman,  I  found  to  be  interesting.  Verfailles  and  Paris  are  furrounded  by 
troops:  35,000  men  are  affembled,  and  20,000  more  on  the  road,  large  trains  of 
artillery  collected,  and  all  the  preparations  of  war.  The  aflcmbling  of  fuch  a 
number  of  troops  has  added  to  the  fcarcity  of  bread ;  and  the  magazines  that 
have  been  made  for  their  fupport,  are  not  eafily  by  the  people  diftinguifhed  from 
thofe  they  fufpelt  of  being  colle&ed  by  monopoltfts.  This  has  aggravated  their 
evils  almoft  tojnadnefs;  fo  that  the  confufion  and  tumult  of  the  capital  are  ex- 
treme. A  gentleman  of  an  excellent  under/landing,  and  apparently  of  confide- 
ration,  from  the  attention  paid  him,  with  whom  I  had  fome  converfation  on  the 
fubjedt,  lamented,  in  the  moft  pathetic  terms,  the  fituation  of  his  country  j  he 
confiders  a  civil  war  as  impoffible  to  be  avoided.  There  is  not,  he  added,  a 
doubt  but  the  court,  finding  it  impoffible  to  bring  the  National  Affembly  to 
terms,  will  get  rid  of  them;  a  bankruptcy  at  the  fame  moment  is  inevitable; 
the  union  of  fuch  confufion  muft  be  a  civil  war  >  and  it  is  now  only  by  torrents 
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of  blood  that  we  have  any  hope  of  eftabl  idling  a  freer  xx>nftitution :  yet  it  muft  be 
eftablifhed ;  for  the  old  government  is  rivetted  to  abufes  that  are  infupportable. 
He  agreed  with  me  entirely,  that  the  propofitions  of  the  feance  rqyale,  though 
certainly  not  fufEcientlyfatisfa&ory,  yet,  were  the  ground  for  a  negotiation,  that 
would  have  fecured  by  degrees  all  even  that  the  fword  can  give  us,  let  it  be  as  fuc- 
cefsful  as  it  will.  The  purje— the  power  of  the  purfeis  every  thing  ijkilfully  managed, 
with  Jo  necejjitous  a  government  as  ours,  it  would,  one  after  another,  havje  gained 
all  we  wifhed.  As  to  a  war,  Heaven  knows  the  event ;  and  if  we  have  Juccefs, 
Juccefs  itfelf  may  ruin  us ;  France  may  have  a  Cromwell  in  its  bofom,  as  well  as 
England.  Metz  is,  without  exception,  the  cheapeft:  town  I  have  been  in. 
The  table  d'h6te  is  36  f.  a  head,  plenty  of  good  wine  included.  We  were  ten, 
and  had  two  courfes  and  a  deffert  of  ten  difhes  each,  and  thofe  courfes  plentiful. 
Thefupper  is  the  fame;  I  had  mine,  of  a  pint  of  wine  and  a  large  plate  of 
chaudies,  in  my  chamber,  for  10 f.  a  horfe,  hay,  and  corn  2$f.  and  nothing  for 
the  apartment ;  my  expence  was  therefore  71/I  a  day,  or  2s.  1  if  d. ;  and  with  the 
table  d'h6te  for  fupper,  would  have  been  but  gyf  or  4s.  of  d-— In  addition,  much 
♦  civilit/  and  good  attendance.  It  is  at  the  Faifan.  Why  are  the  cheapeft  inns 
in  France  the  beft  ?— The  country  to  Pont-a-Mouflbn  is  all  of  bold  features.— 
The  river  Mofelle,  which  is  confiderable,  runs  in  the  vale,  and  the  hills  on 
either  fide  are  high.  Not  far  from  Metz  there  are  the  remains  of  an  ancient 
aquedudt for  conducing  the  waters  of  a  fpring  acrofs  the  Mofelle:  there  are 
many  arches  left  on  this  fide,  with  the  houfes  of  poor  people  built  between  them. 
At  Pont-a-Mouflbn  Monf.  Piqhon,  the  fub-delegue  of  the  intendant,  to  whom  I 
had  letters,  received  me  politely,  fatisfied  my  enquiries,  which  he  was  well  able 
to  do  from  his  office,  and  conducted  me  to  fee  whatever  was  worth  viewing 
in  the  town.  It  does  not  contain  much ;  the  icole  militaire,  for  the  fons  of  the 
poor  nobility,  alfo  the  couvent  de  Fremont?,  which  has  a  very  fine  library,  107 
feet  long  and  25  broad.     I  was  introduced  to  the  abbot  as  a  perfon  who  had 

fome  knowledge  in  agriculture. 17  miles. 

The  15th.  *  I  went  to  Nancy,  with  great  expectation,  having  heard  it  repre^ 
fen  ted  as  the  prettieft  town  in  France.  I  think,  on  the  whole,  it  is  not  un  de- 
ferring the  chara&er  in  point  of  building,  diredion,  and  breadth  of  ftreets.— 
Bourdeaux  is  far  more  magnificient  $  Bayonne  and  Nan  tea  are  more  lively; 
but  there  is  more  equality  in  Nancy;  it  is  almoft  all  good;  and  the  pub- 
lic buildings  are  numerous.  The  place  royale,  and  the  adjoining  area  are 
fuberb.  Letters  from  Paris!  all  confufion!  the  miniftry  removed:  Monf. 
Necker  ordered  to  quit  the  kingdom  without  noife.  The  cfFedt  on  the  people 
of  Nancy  was  confiderable. — I  was  with  Monf.  Willemet  when  his  letters  ar- 
rived, and  for  fome  time  hishoufe  was  full  of  enquirers  ;  all  agreed,  that  it  wa^ 
fatal  news,  and  that  it  would  occafion  great  commotions.    What  will  be  the  re- 
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>fult  at  Nancy  ?  The  anfwcr  was  in  effedt  the  fame  from  all  I  put  this  queftion* 
.  to :  We  are  a  provincial  town,  we  muji  wait  to  fee  what  is  done  at  Paris ;  but 
every  thing  is  to  be  feared  from  the  people,  becaufe  bread  is  fb  dear,  they  are  half 
Jiarved,   and  are  confequently   ready  for  commot ion.  —This  is  the  general  feeU 
ing  i  they  are  as  nearly  concerned  as  Paris ;  but  they  dare  not  ftir ;  they  dare 
not  even  have  an  opinion  of  their  own  till  they  know  what  Paris   thinks ; 
fo  that  if  a   ftarving    populace  were  not  in  queftion,  no  one  would  dream  of 
moving.      This  confirms  what  I  have  often  heard  remarked,    that  the  deficit 
would  not  have  produced  the  revolution  but  in  concurrence  with  the  price 
of  bread.    Does  not  this  fliew  the  infinite  confequence  of  great  cities  to  the 
•  liberty  of  mankind  ?  Without  Paris,  I  queftion  whether  the  prefent  revolution^ 
which  is  faft  working  in  France,  could  poflibly  have  had  an  origin.     It  is  not 
in  the  villages  of  Syria  or  Diarbekir  that  the  Grand  Seigneur  meets  with  a  mur- 
mur againft  his  will ;  it  is  at  Conftahtinople  that  he  is  obliged  to  manage  and 
mix  caution  even  with  defpotifm.     Mr.  Willemet,   who  is  demonftrator  of 
botany,  {hewed  me  the  botanical  garden,  but  it  is  in  a  condition  that  /peaks  the 
want  of  better  funds.    He  introduced  me  to  a  Monf.  Durival,  who  has  written 
on  the  vine,  and  gave  me  one  of  his  treatifes,  and  alfo  two  of  his  own  on 
botanical  fubje&s.      He  alfo  condu&ed  me  to  Monf.   TAbbe    Grandpere,   a 
gentleman  curious  in  gardening,  who,  as  foon  as  he  knew  that  I  was  an  Eng- 
lishman, whimfically  took  it  info  his  head  to  introduce  me  to  a  lady,  my  coun- 
trywoman, who  hired,  he  faid,  the  greateft  part  of  his  houfe.    I  remonftrated 
againft  the  impropriety  of  this,  but  all  in  vain  >  the  Abbe  had  never  travelled,, 
and  thought  that  if  he  were  at  the  diftance  of  England  from  France  (the  French 
are  not  commonly  good  geographers)  he  fhould  be  very  glad  to  fee  a  French- 
man; and  that,  by  parity  of  reafoning,  this  lady  muft  be  the  fame  to  meet  a  coun- 
trynfan  fhe  never4faw  or  heard  of.    Away  he  went,  and  would  not  reft  till  I  was 
conducted  into  her  apartment.     It  was  the  dowager  Lady  Douglas;  {he  was 
unaffe&ed,  and  good  enough  not  to  be  offended  at  fuch  a  ftrange  intrufion.— 
She  had  been  here  but  a  few  days;  had  two  fine  daughters  with  her,  and  a  beau- 
tiful Kamchatka  dog ;  fhe  was  much  troubled  with  the  intelligence  her  friends. 
in  the  town  had  juft  given  her,  that  (he  would,  in  all  probability,  be  forced  ta 
move  again,  as  the  news  of  Monf.  Necker's  removal,  and  the  new  miniftry 
being  appointed,  would  certainly  occafion  fuch  dreadful  tumults,  that  a  foreign 
family  would  probably  find  it  equally  dangerous  and  difagreeable.— — 18  miles* 
The  16th.    All  the  houfes  at  Nancy  have  tin  eave  troughs  and  pipes,  which 
render  walking  the  ftreets  much  more  eafy  and  agreeable  ->  it  is  alfo  an  additional 
confumption,   which  is  politically  ufefuL    Both  this  place  and  Luneville  are 
lighted  in  the  Englifh  manner,  inftead  of  the  lamps  being  ftrung  acrofs  the. 
ftreets. as  in  other  French  towns.    Before  I  quit  Nancy,  let  me  caution  the  un- 
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*wary  traveller,  if  he  is  not  a  great  lord,  with  plenty  of  money  that  he 
does  not  know  what  to  do  with,  againft  the  hotel  d'Angleterre ;  a  bad  dinner 
3  liv.  and  for  the  room  as  much  more.  A  pint  of  wine,  and  a  plate  of  chaudie 
2of.  which  at  Metz  was  ioyr  and  in  addition,  I  liked  fo  little  my  treatment, 
that  I  changed  my  quarters  to  the  hotel  de  Halle,  where,  at  the  table  d'h6te,  I 
had  the  company  of  fome  agreeable  officers,  two  good  courfes,  and  a  deflert, 
for  36^  with  a  bottle  of  wine.  The  chamber  20 f. ;  for  building,  however, 
the  hotel  ct  Angleterre  is  much  fuperior,  and  is  the  firft  inn.  In  the  evening  to 
Luneville.    The  country  about  Nancy  is  pleafing.— 17  miles. 

The  17th.    Luneville  being  the  refidence  of  Monf.  Lazowfki,  the  father  of 
my  much  efteemed  friend,  who  was  advertifed  of  my  journey,  I  waited  on  him 
in  the  morning ;  he  received  me  with  not  politenefs  only,  but  hoipitality— with  a 
hofpitality  I  began  to  think  was  not  to  be  found  on  this  fide  of  the  kingdom.*— 
From  Mareuil  hither,  I  had  really  been  fo  unaccuftomed  to  receive  any  attentions 
of  that  fort,  that  it  awakened  me  to  a  train  of  new  feelings  agreeably  enough.—* 
An  apartment  was  ready  for  me,  which  I  was  prefled  to  occupy,  defired  to  dine, 
and  expe&ed  to  ftay  fome  days :  he  introduced  me  to  his  wife  and  family,  particu- 
larly to  M.  l'Abbe  Lazowfki,  who,  with  the  moft  obliging  alacrity,  undertook 
the  office  of  fhewing  me  whatever  was  worth  feeing.— We  examined,  in  a  walk 
before  dinner,  the  eftablifhmcnt  of  the  orphans ;  well  regulated  and  conduced. 
Luneville  wants  fuch  eftablifhments,  for  it  has  no  induftry,  and  therefore  is  very 
poor;  I  was  affured  not  lefs  than  half  the  population  of  the  place,  or  10,000 
perfons  are  poor.    Luneville  is  cheap.    A  cook's  wages  two,  three,  or  four  louis. 
A  maid's,  that  drefles  hair,  three  or  four  louis ;  a  common  houfe-maid,  one  louis  ; 
a  common  footman,  or  a  lioufe  lad,  three  louis.    Rent  of  a  good  houfe  fixteenor 
feventeen  louis.     Lodgings  of  four  or  five  rooms,  fome  of  them  finall,  nine  louis. 
After  dinner,  wait  on  M.  Vaux  dit  Pompone,  an  intimate  acquaintance  of  my 
friend's ;  here  mingled  hofpitality  and  politenefs  alfo  received  me,  and  fo  much 
prefied  to  dine  with  him  to-morrow,  that  I  fhould  certainly  have  ftaidhad  it  been 
merely  for  the  pleafure  of  more  converfation  with  a  very  fenfible  and  cultivated 
man,  who,  though  advanced  in  years,  has  the  talents  aftd  good  humour  to 
render  his  company  univerfally  agreeable  :  I  was  obliged  to  refufe  it ;  I  was  out 
of  order  all  day.     Yefterday's  heat  was  followed,  after  fome  lightning,  by  a 
cold  night,  and  I  laid,  without  knowing  it,  with  the  windows  open,  and  caught 
cold  I  fuppofe,  from   the   information  of  my  ]>enes.     I  am  acquainted  with 
ftrangers  as  eafily  and  quickly  as  any  body,  ^habit  that  much  travelling  can 
fcarcely  fail  to  give,  but  to  be  ill  among  thqin  would  be  enuyante,  demand  too 
much  attention,  and  indroach  on  their  humanity .     This  induced  me  to  refufe  the 
obliging  wifhes  of  both  the  Meflrs.  Lazowfki's,  Monf.  Pompone,  and  alfo  of  a 
pretty  and  agreeable  American  lady,  I  met  at  the  houfe  of  the  latter.    Her 
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hiftory  is  Angular,  and  yet  very  natural.  She  was  Mifs  Blake,  of  New- York  * 
what  carried  her  to  Dominica  I  know  not ;  but  the  fun  did  not  fpoil  her  com- 
plexion :  a  French  officer,  Monf.  Tibalie,  on  taking  the  ifland,  made  her  his 
captive,  and  himfelf  became  her  own,  fell  in  love,  and  married  her ;  brought 
his  prize  to  France,  and  fettled  her  in  his  native  town  of  Luneville.  The  regi- 
ment, of  which  he  is  major,  being  quartered  in  a  diftant  province,  ihe  com-*- 
plained  of  feeing  her  hufband  not  more  than  for  fix  months  in  two  years.  She 
has  been  four  years  at  Luneville ;  and  having  the  fociety  of  three  children,  is 
reconciled  to  a  fcene  of  life  new  to  her.  Monf.  Pompone,  who,  (he  aflured  me, 
is  one  of  the  beft  men  in  the  world,  has  parties  every  day  at  his  houfe,  not  more 
to  his  own  fatisfa&ion  than  to  her  comfort.— This  gentleman  is  another 
inftance,  as  well  as  the  major,  of  attachment  to  the  place  of  nativity;  he  was 
bom  at  Luneville ;  attended  King  Staiiiflaus  in  fome  refpe&able  office,  near  his 
perfbn  \  has  lived  much  at  Paris,  and  with  the  great,  and  had  firft  minifters  of 
ftate  for  his  intimate  friends  ;  but  the  love  of  the  natalefolum  brought  him  back 
to  Luneville,  where  he  has  lived  beloved  and  refpe&ed  for  many  years,  fur- 
rounded  by  an  elegant  colle&ion  of  books,  amongft  which  the  poets  are  not 
forgotten,  having  himielf  no  inconfiderable  talents  in  transfufing  agreeable  fen- 
tixnents  into  pleating  verfes.  He  has  fome  couplets  of  his  own  compofition, 
under  the  portraits  of  his  friends,  which  are  pretty  and  eafy.  It  would  have 
given  me  much  pleafure  to  have  fpent  fome  days  at  Luneville ;  an  agreeable 
opening  was  made  for  me  in  two  houfes,  where  I  fhould  have  met  with  a 
friendly  and  agreeable  reception :  but  the  misfortunes  of  travelling  are  fometimes 
the  accidents  that  crofs  the  moments  prepared  for  enjoyment ;  and  at  others* 
the  fyflem  of  a  journey  inconfiftent  with  the  plans  of  deftined  pleafure. 

The  18th.    To  Haming,  through  an  uninterefting  country. 28  miles. 

The  19th.  To  Savern,  in  Alface :  the  country  to  Phalfbourg,  a  fmall  forti- 
fied town,  on  the  frontiers,  is  much  the  fame  to  the  eye  as  hitherto.  The  wo- 
men in  Alface  all  wear  ftraw  hats,  as  large  as  thofe  worn  in  England;  they  fliel- 
ter  the  face,  and  fhould  fecure  fome  pretty  country  girls,  but  I  have  feen  none 
yet.  Coming  out*  of  Phalfbourg,  there  are  fome  hovels  miferable  enough,  yet 
have  chimnies  «nd  windows,  but  the  inhabitants  in  the  loweft  poverty.  From 
that  town  to  Savern  all  a  mountain  of  oak  timber*  the  defcent  fteep,  and  the 
road  winding.  In  Savern,  I  found  myfelf  to  all  appearance  veritably  in  Ger- 
many ;  for  two  days  paft  much  tendency  to  a  change,  but  here  not  one  perfbn 
in  an  hundred  has  a  word  of  French ;  the  rooms  are  warmed  by  ftoves ;  the 
kitchen-hearth  is  three  or  four  feet  high,,  and  various  other  trifles  fhew,  that 
you  are  among  another  people.  Looking  at  a  map  of  France,  and  reading 
hiftories  of  Louis  XIV.  never  threw  his  conqucft  or  feizure  of  Alface  into  the 
light  which  travelling  into  it  did :  to  crofs  a  great  range  of  mountains ;  to. 
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enter  a  level  plain,  inhabited  by  a  people  totally  diftindt  and  different  from 
France,  with  manners,  language,  ideas,  prejudices,  and  habits  all  different, 
made  an  impreflion  of  the  injuftice  and  ambition  of  fuch  a  condudt,  much 
more  forcible  than  ever  reading  had  done;  fo  much  more  powerful  are  things 
than  words.— 22  miles. 

The  20th.  To  Straibourg,  through  one  of  the  richeft  fcenes  of  foil  and 
.cultivation  to  be  met  with  in  France,  and  rivalled  only  by  Flanders,  which 
however,  exceeds  it-  I  arrived  there  at  a  critical  moment,  which  I  thought 
would  have  broken  my  neck ;  a  detachment  of  horfe,  with  their  trumpets  on 
one  fide,  a  party  of  infantry,  with  their  drums  beating  on  the  other,  and  a  great 
mob  hallooing,  frightened  my  French  mare  ;  and  I  could  fcarcely  keep  her  from 
trampling  on  MefTrs.  the  tiers  etat.  On  arriving  at  the  inn,  hear  the  intereft- 
ing  news  of  the  revolt  of  Paris. — The* Guardes  Fran foifes [joining  the  people; 
the  little  dependence  on  the  reft  of  the  troops;  the  taking  the  Baftile ;  and  the 
inftitution  of  the  milice  bourgeoife ;  in  a  word,  of  the  abfolute  overthrow  of  the 
old  government.  Every  thing  being  now  decided,  and  the  kingdom  abfolutely 
in  the  hands  of  the  afTembly,  they  have  the  power  to  make  a  new  conftitution, 
iiich  as  they  think  proper ;  and  it  will  be  a  great  ipedtacle  for  the  world  to  view, 
in  this  enlightened  age,  the  reprefentatives  of  twenty-five  millions  of  people 
fitting  on  the  conftrudtion  of  a  new  and  better  order  and  fabric  of  liberty,  than 
Europe  has  yet  offered.  It  will  now  be  feen,  whether  they  will  copy  the  con- 
ititution  of  England,  freed  from  its  faults,  or  attempt,  from  theory,  to  frame 
fomething  abfolutely  fpeculative  :  in  the  former  cafe,  they  will  prove  a  bleffing 
jto  their  country ;  in  the  latter,  they  will  probably  involve  it  in  inextricable 
confufions  and  civil  wars,  perhaps  not  in  the  prefent  period,  but  certainly  at 
fome  future  one.  I  hear  nothing  of  their  removing  from  Verfailles  ;  if  they  ftay 
jhere  under  the  controul  of  an  armed  mob,  they  muft  make  a  government 
that  will  pleafe  the  mob ;  but  they  will,  I  fuppofe,  be  wife  enough  to  move 
to  fome  central  town,  Tours,  Blois,  or  Orleans,  where  their  deliberations  may 
be  free.  But  the  Parifian  fpirit  of  commotion  fpreads  quickly;  it  is  here;  the 
troops  that  were  near  breaking  my  neck,  are  employed  to  keep  an  eye  on  the 
people  who  fhew  figns  of  an  intended  revolt.  They  have  broken  the  windows 
of  fome  magiflrates  that  are  no  favourites ;  and  a  great  mob  of  them  is  at  this 
moment  affembled,  demanding  clamouroufly  to  have  meat  at  $f.  a  pound.  They* 
have  a  cry  among  them  that  will  condudt  them  to  good  lengths, — Point  dyjm- 
pot  &  vive  les  etdts.— Waited  on  Monf.  Herman,  profeffor  of  natural  hiftory 
in  the  Univerfity  here,  to  whom  I  had  letters;  he  replied  to  fome  of  my  quef- 
tions,  and  introduced  me  for  others  to  Monf.  Zimmer,  who  having  been  in 
fome  degree  a  practitioner,  had  underftanding  enough  of  the  fubjedt  to  afford 
jjie  fome  information  that  was  valuable.    View  the  public  buildings,  and  crofs 
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the  Rhine  paffing  for  fome  little  diftance  into  Germany,  but  no  new  features 
to  mark  a  change;  Alface  is  Germany,  and  the  change  great  on  defcending 
the  mountains.  The  exterior  of  the  cathedral  is  fine,  and  the  tower  Angu- 
larly light  and  beautiful  ;  it  is  well  known  to  be  one  of  the  higheft  in  Europe ; 
commands  a  noble  and  rich  plain,  through  which  the  Rhine,  from  the  number 
of  its  iflands,  has  the  appearance  of  a  chain  of  lakes  rather  than  of  a  river.-— 
Monument  of  marechal  Saxe,  &c.  &c.  I  am  puzzled  about  going  to  Carlfrhue, 
the  refidence  of  the  Margrave  of  Baden :  it  was  an  old  intention  to  do  it,  if  ever 
I  was  within  an  hundred  miles ;  for  there  are  fome  features  in  the  reputation  of 
that  fovereign,  which  made  me  wifh  to  be  there.  He  fixed  Mr.  Taylor,  of 
Bifrons  in  Kent,  whofe  hufbandry  I  defcribe  in  my  Eaftern  Tour,  on  a  large 
farm ;  and  the  ceconomtftes,  in  their  writings,  fpeak  much  of  an  experiment  he  made 
in  their  Phyfiocratical  rubbifh,  which,  however  erroneous  their  principles  might 
be,  marked  much  merit  in  the  prince.  Monf.  Herman  tells  me  alfo,  that  he 
has  fent  a  perfon  into  Spain  to  purchafe  rams  for  the  improvement  of  wool,  I 
wifli  he  had  fixed  on  fomebody  likely  to  underftand  a  good  ram,  which  a  profef- 
for  of  botany  is  not  likely  to  do  too  well.  This  botanift  is  the  only  perfon  Monf, 
Herman  knows  at  Carlfrhue,  and  therefore  can  give  me  no  letter  thither,  and 
how  I  can  go,  unknown  to  all  the  world,  to  the  refidence  of  a  fovereign  prince, 
for  Mr.  Taylor  has  left  him,  is  a  difficulty  apparently  infurmountable.— *- 
22 k  miles. 

The  21  ft.  I  have  fpent  fome  time  this  morning  at  the  cabinet  liter  aire, 
reading  the  gazettes  and  journals  that  give  an  account  of  the  tranfadions  at 
Paris :  and  I  have  had  fome  converfation  with  feveral  fenfible  and  intelligent 
men  on  the  prefent  revolution.  The  fpirit  of  revolt  is  gone  forth  into  various 
parts  of  the  kingdom ;  the  price  of  bread  has  prepared  the  populace  every 
where  for  all  forts  of  violence;  at  Lyons  there  have  been  commotions  as  furious 
as  at  Paris,  and  the  fame  at  a  great  many  other  places  :  Dauphine  is  in  arms : 
and  Bretagne  in  abfolute  rebellion.  The  idea  is,  that  the  people  will,  from 
hunger,  be  driven  to  revolt ;  and  when  once  they  find  any  other  means  of  fub- 
fiftence  than  that  of  honeft  labour,  every  thing  will  be  to  be  feared.  Of  fuch 
confequence  it  is  to  a  country,  and  indeed  to  every  country,  to  have  a  good  police 
of  corn;  a  police  that  (hall,  by  fecuring  a  high  price  to  the  farmer,  encourage 
his  culture  enough  to  fecure  the  people  at  the  fame  time  from  famine.  My 
anxiety  about  Carlfrhue  is  at  an  end ;  the  Margrave  is  at  Spaw  >  I  fhall  not 
therefore  think  of  going.— Night — I  have  been  witnefs  to  a  fcene  curious  to 
a  foreigner. ;  but  dreadful  to  Frenchmen  that  are  confiderate.  Pafiing  through 
the  fquare  of  the  hotel  de  ville,  the  mob  were  breaking  the  windows  with 
itones,  notwithftanding  an  officer  and  a  detachment  of  horfe  was  in  the  fquare. 
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Perceiving  that  their  numbers  not  only  increafed,  but  that  they  grew  bolder 
and  bolder  every  moment,  I  thought  it  worth  (laying  to  fee  what  it  would 
end  in,  and  clambered  on  to  the  roof  of  a  row  of  low  ftalls  oppofite  the  building, 
againft  which  their  malice  was  dirc&ed.   "Here  J  beheld  the  whole  commo- 
dioufly.    Perceiving  that  the  troops  would  not  attack  them,  except  in  words 
and   menaces,    they    grew    more   violent,    and  furioufly  attempted   to   beat 
the  doors  in  pieces   with  iron  crows;  placing   ladders  to  the  windows.     In 
about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  which  gave  time  for  the  aflembled  magistrates  to 
.efcape  by  a  back  door,  they*  burft  all  open,  and  entered  like  a  torrent  with  a 
univerfal  fhout  of  the  fpe&ators.    From  that  minute  a  fhovver  of  cafements, 
fafhes,  fliutters,  chairs,  tables,  fophas,  books,  papers,  pi&ures,  &c*  rained  in- 
ceffantly  from  all  the  windows  of  the  houfe,  which  is   feventy  or  eighty  feet 
long,  and  which  was  then  fucceeded  by  tiles,  fkirting  boards,  bannifters,  frame- 
work, and  every  part  of  the  building  that  force  could  detach.    The  troops, 
both  horfe  and  foot,  were  quiet  fpeftators.    They  were  at  firft  too  few  to  inter- 
pofe,  and,  when  they  became  more  numerous,  the  mifchief  was  too  far  advanced 
to  admit  of  any  other  conduct  than  guarding  every  avenue  around,  permitting 
none  to  go  to  the  fcene  of  action,  but  letting  every  one  that  pleafed  retire  with 
his  plunder ;  guards  being  at  the  fame  time  placed  at  die  doors  of  the  churches, 
and  all  public  buildings.   I  was  for  two  hours  a  fpe&ator  at  different  places  of  the 
fcene,  fecure  myfelf  from  the  falling  furniture,  but  near  enough  to  fee  a  fine  lad 
of  about  14  crufhed  to  death  by  fomething  as  he  was  handing  plunder  to  a  woman, 
I  fuppofe  his  mother,  from  the  horror  that  was  pictured  in  her  countenance.     I 
remarked  feveral  common  fbldiers,  with  their  white  cockades,  among  die  plun- 
derers, and  inftigating  the  mob  even  in  fight  of  the  officers  of  the  detach- 
ment.   Ther6  were  amongft  them  people  fo  decently  drefled,  that  I  regarded 
them  with  no  fmall  furprifce :— *they  deftroyed  all  the  public  archives ;    the 
ftreets  for  fome  way  around  ftrewed  with  papers ;  tfiis  has  been  a  wanton  mif- 
chief; for  it  will  be  the  ruin  of  many  families  unconne&ed  with  the  magi- 
strates. 

The  22d.  To  Scheleftadt.  At  Strafbourg,  and  the  cotintry  I  pafled,  the 
lower  ranks  of  women  wear  their  hair  in  a  toupee  in  front,  and  behind  braided 
into  a  circular  plait,  three  inches  thick,  and  is  mod  curioufly  contrived  to  con* 
vince  one  that  they  rarely  pafs  a  comb  through  it.  I  could  not  but  picture 
them  as  the  nidus  of  living  colonies,  that  never  approached  me  (they  are  not 
burthened  with  too  much  beauty),  but  I  fcratched  my  head  from  fenfations  of 
imaginary  itching.  The  moment  you  are  out  of  a  great  town  all  in  this  coun- 
try is  German  ;  the  inns  have  one  common  large  room,  many  tables  and  cloths 
ready  fpread,  where  every  company  dines*;  gentry  at  fome,  and  the  poor  at  others. 
"Cookery  alfo  German :  febnitz  is  a  difh  of  bacon  and  fried  pears;  has  the  ap- 
pearance 
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pearance  of  a  mefs  for  the  devil ;  but  I  was  furprized,  on  tafting,  Co  find  it  better 
than  paflable.  At  Scheie ftadt  I  had  the  pleafure  of  finding  the  count  de  la 
Rochefoucauld,  whofe  regiment  (of  Champagne),  of  which  he  is  fecond  major, 
is  quartered  here.  No  attentions  could  be  kinder  than  what  I  received  from 
him  ;  they  were  a  renewal  of  the  numerous  ones  I  was  in  the  habit  of  experien- 
cing from  his  family ;  and  he  introduced  me  to  a  good  farmer  from  whom  J 
had  die  intelligence  I  wanted. -^^25  miles. 

The  23d.  An  agreeable  quiet  day,  with  the  count  de  la  Rochefoucauld : 
dine  with  the  officers  of  the  regiment,  the  count  de  Loumene,  the  colonel, 
nephew  to  the  cardinal  de  Loumen^,  prefent.  Sup  at  my  friend's  lodgings ;  an 
officer  of  infantry,  a  Dutch  gentleman  who  has  been  much  in  die  Eaft-Indies, 
aad  fpeaks  Englifh  there.  This  has  been  a  refreshing  day ;  the  fociety  of  well 
informed  people,  liberal,  polite,  and  communicative,  has  been  a  contraft  to 
Hxe/ombre  ftupidity  of  table  d'hotes* 

The  24th.  To  Ifenheim,  by  CoLmar.  The  country  is  in  general  a  dead 
level,  with  the  Voge  mountains  very  near  to  the  right ;  thofe  of  Suabia  to  the 
left ;  and  there  is  another  range  very  diftant,  that  appears  in  the  opening  to  the 
fouth.  The  news  at  the  table  d'hote  at  Col  mar  curious,  that  the  Queen  had 
a  plot,  nearly  on  the  point  of  execution,  to  blow  up  the  National  Aflembly  by  a 
mine,  and  to  march  the  army  inftantly  to  mafiacre  all  Paris.  A  French  officer 
prefent  prefumed  but  to  doubt  of  the  truth  of  it,  and  was  immediately  over-* 
powered  with  numbers  of  tongues.  A  deputy  had  written  it ;  they  had  feen  the 
letter,  and  not  a  hefitation  could  be  admitted  :  I  ftrenuoufly  contended,  that  it 
was  folly  and  nonfenfe  at  the  fir  ft  blufh,  a  mere  invention  to  render  perfohs 
odious  who,  for  what  I  knew,  might  deferve  to  be  fo,  but  certainly  not  by  fuch 
means ;  if  the  angel  Gabriel  had  defcended  and  taken  a  chair  at  table  to  con- 
vince  them,  it  would  not  have  fhaken  their  faith.  Thus  it  is  in  revolutions,  one 
rafcal  writes,  and  an  hundred  thoufand  fools  believe.  —^-25  miles. 

The  25th.  From  Ifenheim,  the  country  changes  from  die  dead  flat,  to 
pleafant  views  and  inequalities,  improving  all  the  way  to  Befort,  but  neither 
{battered  houfes  nor  inclofures.  Great  riots  at  Befort :— laft  night  a  body  of 
mob  and  pe^fants  demanded  of  the  magiftrates  the  arms  in  the  magazine,  to 
the  amount  of  three  or  four  thoufand'  ftand  ;  being  refufed,  they  grew  riotous, 
and  threatened  to  fet  fire  to  the  town,  on  which  the  gates  were  (hut ;  and  to- 
day the  regiment  of  Bourgogne  arrived  for  their  prote&ion.  Monf.  Necker 
paffed  here  to-day  in  his  way  from  Bade  to  Paris,  efcorted  by  50  bourgeois 
horfemen,  and  through  the  town  by  the  mufic  of  all  the  troops.  But  the  moft 
brilliant  period  of  his  life  is  paftj  from  the  moment  of  his  reinftatement 
in  power  to  the  aflembling  of  the  ftates,  the  fate  of  France,  and  of  the 
Bourbons,  was  then  in  his  hands ;  and  whatever  may  be  the  refult  of  the 
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prcfent  confufions  they  will,  by  posterity,  be  attributed  to  his  condudl,  fince  he 
had  unquestionably  the  power  of  afiembling  the  ftates  in  whatever  form  he 
pleafed  :  he  might  have  had  two  chambers,  three,  or  one ;  he  might  have  given 
what  would  unavoidably  have  Aid  into  the  conftitution  of  England ;  all  was  in 
his  hands ;  he  had  the  greateft  opportunity  of  political  architedture  that  ever  was 
in  the  power  of  man  :  the  great  legiflators  of  antiquity  never  poflefled  fuch  a 
moment :  in  my  opinion  he  miffed  it  completely,  and  threw  that  to  the 
chance  of  the  winds  and  waves,  to  which  he  might  have  given  impulfe,  direc- 
tion, and  life.  I  had  letters  to  Monf.  de  Bellonde,  commiff'aire  de  Guerre ; 
I  found  him  alone :  he  afked  me  to  fup,  faying  he  Should  have  fome  perfons  to 
meet  me  who  could  give  me  information.  On  my  returning,  he  introduced  mc 
to  Madame  de  Bellonde,  and  a  circle  of  a  dozen  ladies,  with  three  or  four 
young  officers,  leaving  the  room  himfelf  to  attend  Madame,  the  princefs  of 
fome  thing,  who  was  on  her  flight  to  Switzerland.  I  wiflied  the  whole  com- 
pany very  cordially  at  the  devil,  for  I. few,  at  one  glance,  what  fort  of  infor- 
mation I  Should  have.  There  was  a  little  coterie  in  one  corner  listening  to  an 
officer's  detail  of  leaving  Paris.  This  gentleman  further  informed  us,  that  the 
count  d'Artois,  and  all  the  princes  of  the  blood,  except  Monfieur,  and  the  duke 
d'Orleans,  the  whole  connection  of  Polignac,  the  marechal  de  Broglio,  and  an 
infinite  number  of  the  firft  nobility  had  fled  the  kingdom,  and  were  daily  fol- 
lowed by  others ;  and  laStly,  that  the  King,  Queen,  and  royal  family,  were  in 
a  Situation  at  Verfailles  really  dangerous  and  alarming,  without  any  dependence 
on  the  troops  near  them,  and,  in  fadt,  more  like  prifoners  than  free.  Here  is, 
therefore,  a  revolution  effected  by  a  fort  of  magic  •,  all  powers  in  the  realm  are 
deftroyed  but  that  .of  the  commons ;  and  it  now  will  remain  to  fee  what  fort  of 
architeds  they  are  at  rebuilding  an  edifice  in  the  place  of  that  which  has  been 
thus  marvelloufly  tumbled  in  ruins.  Supper  being  announced,  the  company- 
quitted  the  room,  and  as  I  did  not  puSh  myfelf  forward,  I  remained  at  the  rear 
till  I  was  very  whimfically  alone ;  I  was  a  little  Struck  at  the  turn  of  the  mo- 
ment, and  did  not  advance  when  I  found  myfelf  in  fuch  an  extraordinary  Situa- 
tion, in  order  to  fee  whether  it  would  arrive  at  the  point  it  did.  I  then,  fmiling, 
took  my  hat,  and  walked  fairly  out  of  the  houfe.  I  was,  however,  overtaken 
below ;  but  I  talked  of  bufinefs— or  pleafure — or  of  fomething,  or  nothing 
—and  hurried  to  the  inn.  I  fhould  not  have  related  this,  if  it  had  not 
been  at  a  moment  that  carried  with  it  its  apology :  the  anxiety  and  diftra&ion 
of  the  time  muft  fill  the  head;  and  occupy  the  -attention  of  a  gentleman  ;— 
and*  as  to  ladies,  what  can  French  ladies  think  of  a  man  who  travels  for  the 
plough  ?— — 25  miles. 

The  26th.    For  twenty  miles  to  Lifle  fur  Daube,  the  country  nearly  as 
before  j  but  after  that,  to  Baume  les  Dames,  it  is  all  mountainous  and  rock, 
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riiuch  wood,  and  many  pleafing  fcenes  of  the  river  flowing  beneath.  The 
whole  country  is  in  the  greateft  agitation  j  at  one  of  the  little  towns  I  paf- 
fed,  I  was  queftioned  for  not  having  a  cockade  of  the  tiers  etat.  They, 
faid  it  was  ordained  by  the  tiers,  and,  if  I  was  not  a  Seigneur,  I  ought  to 
obey.  But  Juppofe  I  am  a  Seigneur,  wi at  then,  my  friends  P— What  then  ?  they 
replied  fternly,  why,  be  hanged  *,  for  that  mod  likely  is  what  you  deferve.  It 
was  plain  this  was  no  moment  for  joking,  the  boys  and  girls  began  to  gather, 
whofe  afitmbling  has  every  where  been  the  preliminaries  of  mifchief  j  and,  if  I 
had  not  declared  myfelf  an  Englifhman,  and  ignorant  of  the  ordinance,  I  had 
pot  efcaped  very  well,  I  immediately  bought  a  cockade,  but  the  hufiey  pinned 
it  into  my  hat  fo  loofcly,  that  before  I  got  to  Lille  it  blew  into  the  river,  and 
I  was  again  in  the  fame  danger.  My  aflertion  of  being  Engliih  would  not  do* 
I  was  a  Seigneur,  perhaps  in  difguife,  and  without  doubt  a  great  rogue.  At 
this  moment  a  prieft  came  into  the  ftreet  with  a  letter  in  his  hand :  the  people 
immediately  colje&ed  around  him,  and  he  then  read  aloud  a  detail  from  Befort, 
giving  an  account  of  M.  Necker's  pa  fling,  with  fome  general  features  of  news 
from  Paris,  and  afiurances  that  the  condition  of  the  people  would  be  improved. 
When  he  had  finiflied,  he  exhorted  them  to  abftain  from  all  violence ;  and 
allured  them,  they  muft  not  indulge  themfelves  with  any  ideas  of  impofitions 
being  abolished ;  which  he  touched  on  as  if  he  knew  that  they  had  got  fuch 
notions.  When  he  retired,  they  again  furrounded  me,  who  had  attended  to 
the  letter  like  others ;  were  very  menacing  in  their  manner;  and  exprefled  many 
fufpicions :  I  did  not  like  my  fituation  at  all,  efpecially  on  hearing  one  of  them 
fay  that  I  ought  to  be  fecured  till  fomebody  would  give  an  account  of  me.  I 
was  on  the  fteps  of  the  inn,  and  begged  they  would  permit  me  a  few  words ;  I 
aflured  them,  that  I  was  an  Englifh  traveller,  and  to  prove  it,  I  defired  to  ex- 
plain to  them  a  circumftance  in  Englifti  taxation,  which  would  be  a  Gttisfa&ofy 
comment  on  what  Monf.  1'  Abb6  had  told  them,  to  the  purport  of  which  I 
could  not  agree.  He  had  aflerted,  that  the  impofitions  muft  and  would  be  paid 
as  heretofore :  that  the  impofitions  muft  be  paid  was  certain,  but  not  as  here- 
tofore, as  they  might  be  paid  as  they  were  in  England.  Gentlemen,  we  have  a 
great  number  of  taxes  in  England,  which  you  know  nothing  of  in  France ;  but 
the  tiers  etat,  the  poor  do  not  pay  them  $  they  are  laid  on  the  rich ;  every 
window  in  a  man's  houfe  pays  $  but  if  he  has  no  more  than  fix  windows,  he 
pays  nothing  $  a  Seigneur,  with  a  great  eftate,  pays  the  vingtiemes  and  tallies > 
but  the  little  proprietor  of  a  garden  pays  nothing *  the  rich  for  their  horfes,  their 
voitures,  their  fervants,  and  even  for  liberty  to  kill  their  own  partridges,  but  the 
poor  farmer  nothing  of  all  this :  and  what  is  more,  we  have  in  England  a  tax 
paid  by  the  rich  for  the  relief  of  the  poor;  hence  the  afiertion  of  Monf.  l'Abbl, 
that  becaufe  taxes  exifted  before  they  muft  exift  again,  did  not  at  all  prove  that 
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they  muft  be  levied  in  the  fame  manner;  our  Englifli  method  feemed  much 
better.  There  was  not  a  word  of  this  difcourfe,  they  did  not  approve  of; 
they  feemed  to  think  that  I  might  be  an  honeft  fellow,  which  I  confirmed,  by 
crying,  viye  le  tiers,  fans  impofitions,  when  they  gave  me  a  bit  of  a  huzza,  and  I 
had  no  more  interruption  from  them.  My  miferable  French  was  pretty  much 
on  a  par  with  their  own  patois.  I  got,  however,  another  cockade,  which  I 
took  care  to  have  fo  fattened  as  to  lofe  it  no  more.  I  do  not  half  like  travelling 
in  fuch  an  unquiet  and  fermenting  moment;  one  is  not  fecure  for  an  hour 
beforehand.— —  35  miles. 

The  27th.  To  Befangon;  the  country  mountain,  rock,  and  wood,  above  the 
river;  fomc  fcenes  are  fine.  I  had  not  arrived  an  hoyr  before  I  faw  a  peafant 
pafs  the  inn  on  horfeback,  followed  by  an  officer  of  the  guard  bourgeois,  of 
which  there  are  1200  here,  and  200  under  arms,  and  his  party-coloured  detach- 
ment, and  thefe  by  fome  infantry  and  cavalry.  I  afked,  why  the  militia  took 
the  pas  of  the  King's  troops  ?  For  a  very  good  reafbn,  they  replied,  the  troops 
would  be  attacked  and  knocked  on  the  bead,  but  the  populace  will  not  repft  the  milice. 
This  peafant,  who  is  a  rich  proprietor,  applied  for  a  guard  to  protect  his  houfe, 
in  a  village  where  there  is  much  plundering  and  burning.  The  mifchiefs  which 
have  been  perpetrated  in  the  country,  towards  the  mountains  and  Vefoul,  are 
numerous  and  (hocking.  Many  chateaus  have  been  burnt,  others  plundered,  the 
feigneurs  hunted  down  like  wild  beafts,  their  wives  and  daughters  ravifhed,  their 
papers  and  titles  burnt,  and  all  their  property  deftroyed :  and  thefe  abominations 
not  inflidted  on  marked  perfons,  who  were  odious  for  their  former  condud:  or 
principles,  but  an  indifcriminating  blind  rage  for  the  love  of  plunder.  Robbers, 
galley-flaves,  and  villains  of  all  denominations,  have  collected  and  inftigated  the 
peafants  to  commit  all  forts  of  outrages.  Some  gentlemen  at  the  table  d'hote  in- 
formed me,  that  letters  were  received  from  the  Maconois,  the  Lyonois,  Auvergne, 
Dauphine,  &c.  and  that  fimilar  commotions  and  mifchiefs  were  perpetrat- 
ing every  where;  and  that  it  was  expedted  they  would  pervade  the  whole  king- 
dom. The  backwardnefs  of  France  is  beyond  credibility  in  every  thing  that 
pertains  to  intelligence.  From  Strafbourg  hither,  I  have  not  been  able  to  fee 
a  newfpaper.  Here  I  afked  for  the  Cabinet  Literairei  None.  The  gazettes  ? 
At  the  coflee-houfe.  Very  eafily  replied;  but  not  fo  eafily  found.  Nothing  but 
the  Gazette  de  France  ;  for  which,  at  this  period,  a  man  of  common  fenfe 
would  not  give  one  foL  To  four  other  coffee-houfes ;  at  fome  no  paper  at 
all,  not  even  the  Mercure;  at  the  CaffJ  Militaire,  the  Courier  de  l' Europe  a 
fortnight  old ;  and  well  dreffed  people  are  now  talking  of  the  news  of  two  or 
three  weeks  paft,  and  plainly  by  their  difcourfe  know  nothing  of  what  is  pair- 
ing. The  whole  town  of  Befan^n  has  not  been  able  to  afford  me  a  fight  of 
the  Journal  de  Paris,  nor  of  any  paper  that  gives  a  detail  of  the  tranfaftions  of 
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the  ftates  -,  yet  it  is  the  capital  of  a  province,  large  as  half  a  dozen  Englifl* 
counties,  and  containing  25,000  fouls,-—with,  ftrange  to  fay !  the  poft  coming 
in  but  three  times  a  week.  At  this  eventful  moment,  with  no  licence,  nor 
even  the  lead  reftraint  on  the  prefs,  not  one  paper  eftablifhed  at  Paris  for  circu- 
lation in  the  provinces,  with  the  neceflary  fteps  taken  by  ajficbe,  or  placard,  to 
inform  the  people  in  all  the  towns  of  its  eftablifliment.  For  what  the  country 
knows  to  the  contrary,  their  deputies  are  in  the  Baftile,  inftead  of  the  Baftile 
being  razed;  fo  the  mob  plunder,  burn,  and  deftroy,  in  complete  ignorance : 
and  yet,  with  all  thefe  fliades  of  darknefs,  thefe  clouds  of  tenebrity,  this  uni- 
vcrfal  mafs  of  ignorance,  there  are  men  every  day  in  the  ftates,  who.  are  puf- 
fing themfelves  off  for  the  first  nation  in  Europe  I  the  greatest 
people  in  the  universe!  as  if  the  political  juntos,  or  literary  circles  of 
a  capital  conftituted  a  people;  inftead  of  the  univerfal  illumination  of  know- 
ledge, a&ing  by  rapid  intelligence  on  minds  prepared  by  habitual  energy  of 
reafoning  to  receive,  combine,  and  comprehend  it.  That  this  dreadful  igno- 
rance of  the  mafs  of  the  people,  of  the  events  that  moft  intimately  concern 
them,  is  owing  to  the  old  government,  no  one  can  doubt  $  it  is  however  curious 
to  remark,  that  if  the  nobility  of  other  provinces  are  hunted  like  thofe  of 
Franche  Compt^,  of  which  there  is  little  reafon  to  doubt,  that  whole  order  of 
men  undergo  a  profcription,  and  fuffer  like  fheep,  without  making  the  lead 
effort  to  refill  the  attack.  This  appears  marvellous,  with  a  body  that  have 
an  army  of  150,000  men  in  their  hands;  for  though  a  part  of  thofe  troops 
would  certainly  difobey  their  leaders,  yet  let  it  be  remembered,  that  out  of  the 
40,000,  or  poflibly  100,000  noblefle  of  France,  they  might,  if  they  had  intelligence 
and  union  amongft  themfelves,  fill  half  the  ranks  of  more  than  half  the  regiments 
of  the  kingdom,  with  men  who  have  fellow-feelings  and  fellow-fufFerings  with 
themfelves ;  but  no  meetings,  no  afibciations  among  them  -,  no  union  with  mi- 
litary men ;  no  taking  refuge  in  the  ranks  of  regiments  to  defend  or  avenge 
their  caufe ;  fortunately  for  France  they  fall  without  a  ftruggle,  and  die  without  a 
blow.  That  univerfal  circulation  of  intelligence,  which  in  England  tranfmits 
the  leaft  vibration  of  feeling  or  alarm,  with  ele&ric  fenfibility,  from  one  end  of 
the  kingdom  to  another,  and  which  unites  in  bands  of  connection  men  of  fimilar 
interefts  and  filiations,  has  no  exiftence  in  France.  Thus  it  may  be  laid* 
perhaps  with  truth,  that  the  fall  of  the  King,  court*  lords,  nobles,  army, 
church,  and  parliaments  is  owing  to  a  want  of  intelligence  being  quickly  cir- 
culated, confequently  is  owing  to  the  very  effedts  of  that  thraldom  in  which 
they  held  the  people :  it  is  therefore  a  retribution  rather  than  a  punifhment.— — 
1 8  miles. 

The  28th.    At  the  table  d'hote  laft  night  a  perfon  gave  an  account  of  being 
flopped  at  Salins  for  want  of  a  paflport,  and  fuffering  the  greateft  inconveniences  $ 

U  a  I  found 
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I  found  it  neceflary,  therefore,  to  demand  one  for  myfelf,  and  went  accordingly 
to  the  Bureau ;  this  was  the  houfe  of  a  Monf. -  Bellamy,  an  attorney ;  with 
whom  the  following  dialogue  enfued :  - 

Mais,  Monjieur,  qui  me  repondra  de  vous?    EJi  ce  que  perfonne  vous  connote? 
ConnoiJJez  vous  quelqun  a  Befangon  ? 

Non  perfonne,  mon  defjein  etoit  dialler  a  Vefoul  d'ou  faurois  eu  des  lettres,  mats 
fai  change  de  route  a  caufe  de  ces  tumultes. 

Monjieur  je  ne  vous  connois  par,  &  Ji  vous  etes  inconnu  a  Be/an  $  on  vous  ne 
pouvez  avoir  de  pajjport. 

Mais  voui  mes  lettres  fen  ai  plufieurs  pour  d'autres  villes  en  France,  ily  a  en 
mime  dadrejjees  a  Vefoul  e  a  Arbois,  ouvrez  &  lifez  les,  &  vous  trouverez  que 
je  nefuis  pas  inconnu  ailleurs  quoiqueje  le  Jot's  a  Be/an f  on. 
■  N'importe;  je  ne  vous  connois  pas,  il  riy  a  perfonne  ici  qui  vous  connoijfe  ainfi 
vous  n'aurez  point  de  pajjport. 

Je  vous  dit  Monjieur  que  ces  lettres  vous  expliqueront. 

•II  me  faut  des  gens,  et  non  pas  des  lettres  pour  m'expliquer  qui  vous  etes ;  ces 
lettres  ne  me  valent  rien. 

Cette  fagon  d'agir  me  par  Sit  ajfez  Jinguliere j  apparaement  que  vous  la  croyez 
tres  honnete  $  pour  moi,  Monjieur,  fen  penfe  bien  autrement. 

Eh  Monjieur  je  ne  m'en  foucie  de  ce  que  vous  en  penfez. 

En  verite  void  ce  quifappelle,  avoir  des  manieres  gracieufes  envers  an  etr anger  j 
cyeji  la  premiere,  fois  que  fai  eu  a  faire  avec  ces  MeJJleurs  du  tiers  etat,  &  vous 
mavourez  qu9il  n'y  a  rien  ici  quipuijje  me  donner  une  haute  idie  du  caraSleri  de  ces 
MeJJieurs  la. 

Monfieur,  cela  mejl  forti  gal. 

Je  donner  ai  a  mon  retour  en  Angleterr*  le  detail  de  mon  voyage  au  publique,   & 
affurement  Monjieur  je  n9  oublirai  pas  tfenregijtrer  ce  trait  de  vStre  politeffe,  il  vous 
fait  tant  d'bonneur,  &  h  ceux  pour  qui  vous  agiffez. 

.  Monjieur  je  regarde  tout  cela  avec  la  derniere  indifference. 
My  gentleman's  manner  was  more  oflfenfive  than  his  words  j  he  walked  back- 
ward and  forward  among  his  parchments,  with  an  air  veritablement  (Tun  commis 
de  bureau. — Thefe  paflports  are  new  things  from  new  men,  in  new  power,  and 
fhew  that  they  do  not  bear  their  new  honours  too  meekly.  Thus  it  is  im- 
poffible  for  me,  without  running  my  head  againft  a  wall,  to  go  fee  the  Salins, 
or  to  Arbois,  where  I  have  a  letter  from  M.  de  Brouflbnet,  but  I  mult  teke  my 
chance  and  get  to  EMjon  as  fail  as  I  can,  where  the  prcfident  de  Virly  knows 
me,  having  fpent  fome  days  at  Bradfield,  unlefs  indeed  being  a  prefident  and  a 
nobleman  he  has  got  knocked  on  the  head  by  the  tiers  etat.  At  night  to  the 
play;  miferable  performers ;  the  theatre,  which  has  not  been  built  many  years, 
is  heavy  $  the  arch  that  parts  the  ftage  from  the  houfe  is  like  the  entrance  of  a 
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cavern*  and  the  line  of  the  amphitheatre,  that  ,of  a  wounded  eel ;  I  do  not  like 
the  air  and  manners  of  the  people  here— and  I  would  fee  Befan$on  fwallowed  up 
by  an  earthquake  before  I  would  live  in  it*  The  mufic,  and  bawling,  an4 
fqueaking  of  VEpreuve  Villdgeoife  of  Gretry,  which  is  wretched,  had  no  power 
to  put  me  in  better  humour.  I  will  not  take  leave  of  this  place,  to  which  I  never 
defire  to  come  again,  without  faying  that  they  have  a  fine  promenade  -,  and  that 
Monf.  Arthaud,  the  arpenteur,  to  whom  I  applied  for  information,  without  any 
letter  of  recommendation  was  liberal  and  polite,  and  anfwered  my  enquiries 

iatisfadorily. 

The  29th.  To  Orechamp  the  country  is  bold  and  rocky,  with  fine  woods, 
and  yet  it  is  not  agreeable ;  it  is  like  many  men  that  have  eftimable  points  in 
their  characters,  and  yet  we  cannot  love  them.  Poorly  cultivated  too.  Coming 
out  of  St.  Vet69  a  pretty  riant  landfkip  of  the  river  doubling  through  the  vale, 
enlivened  by  a  village  and  fome  fcattered  houfes :  the  moft  pleafing  view  I  have 
fcen  in  Franche  Compt£.— 23  miles. 

The  30th*  The  mayor  of  Dole  fc  made  of  as  good  ftuffas  the  notary  of  Befanfon ; 
lie  would  give  no  paflport ;  but  as  he  accompanied  his  refuial  with  neither  airs  nor 
graces,  I  let  him  pafs.  To  avoid  the  centinels,  I  went  round  the  town.  The 
country  to  Auxonne  is  chearful.  Crofs  the  Soane  at  Auxonne  *  it  is  a  fine  river, 
through  a  region  of  flit  meadow  of  beautiful  verdure ;  commons  for  great 
herds  of  cattle  j  vaftly  flooded,  and  the  hay-cocks  under  water.  To  Dijon  is  a 
fine  country,  but  wants  wood.  My  pafiport  demanded  at  the  gate :  and'  as 
I  had  none,  two  bourgeois  mufqueteers  conducted  me  to  the  hotel  de  ville* 
where  I  was  queftioned,  but  finding  that  I  was  known  at  Dijon,  they  let  me  go 
to  my  inn.  Out  of  luck:  Monf.  de  Virly,  on  whom  I  moft  depended  for 
Dijon,  is  at  Bourbon  le  Bains,  and  Monf.  de  Morveau,  the  celebrated  chymift, 
who  I  expedted  would  have  had  letters  for  me,  had  none,  and  though  he  re- 
ceived me  very  politely,  when  I  was  forced  to  announce  myfelf  as  his  brother 
in  the  royal  fociety  of  London,  yet  I  felt  very  awkwardly;  however,  he  de- 
sired to  fee  me  again  next  morning.  They  tell  me  here,  that  the  intendant  is 
fled  1  and  that  the  prince  of  Conde,  who  is  governor  of  Burgundy,  is  in  Ger* 
many :  they  pofitively  affcrt,  and  with  very  little  ceremony,  that  they  would 
both  be  hanged,  if  they  were  to  come  here  at  prefent ;  fuch  ideas  do  not  mark 
too  much  authority  in  the  tmtice  burgeoife,  as  they  have  been  instituted  to  flop 
and  prevent  hanging  and  plundering.  They  are  too  weak,  however,  to  keep 
the  peace  :  the  licence  and  fpirit  of  depredation,  of  which  I  heard  fo  much  in 
cr offing  Franche  Compt£,  has  taken  place,  but  not  equally  in  Burgundy.  In 
this  inn,  la  Ville  de  Lyon,  .there  is  at  prefent  a  gentleman,  unfortunately  a  feigneur, 
his  wife,  family,  three  fervants,  an  infant  but  a  few  months  old,  whoefcaped 
from  their  flaming  chateau  half  naked  in  the  night;  all  their  property  loft  ex- 
cept 
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cept  the  land  itfelf ;  and  this  family  valued  and  efteemed  by  the  neighbours, 
with  many  virtues  to  command  the  love  of  the  poor,  and  no  oppreffions  to 
provoke  their  enmity.  Such  abominable  a&ions  muft  bring  the  more  detefta- 
tion  to  the  caufe  from  being  unneceflary ;  the  kingdom  might  have  been  fettled 
in  a  real  fyftem  of  liberty,  without  the  regeneration  of  fire  and  fword,  plunder, 
and  bloodshed*.  Three  hundred  bourgeois  mount  guard  every  day  at  Dijon,  armed, 
but  not  paid  at  the  expence  of  the  town  :  they  have  alfo  fix  piece *  of  cannon. 
The  nobleflfe  of  the  place,  as  the  only-  means  of  fafety,  have  joined  them— fo 
that  there  are  croix  de  St.  Louis  in  the  ranks.  The  palais  des  etats  here,  is  a 
large  and  fplendid  building,  but  not  (hiking  proportionably  to  the  mafs  and  ex- 
pence.  The  arms  of  the  prince  of  Conde  are  predominant ;  and  the  great 
falon  is  called  the  Salle  a  manger  de  Prince.  A  Dijon  artift  has  painted  the 
battle  of  Seniff,  and  the  Grande  Cond^  thrown  from  his  horfe,  and  a  deling, 
both  well  executed.  Tomb  of  the  duke  ofBourgogne,  1404.  A  picture  by 
Rubens  at  the  Chartreufe.  They  talk  of  the  houfe  of  Monf.  de  Montigny, 
but  his  lifter  being  in  it,  not  (hewn.  Dijon,  on  the  whole,  is  a  handfome 
town }  the  ftreets,  though  old  built,  are  wide,  and  very  well  paved,  with  the 

addition,  uncommon  in  France,  of  trotoirs. 28  miles. 

The  31ft.  Waited  on  Monf.  de  Morveau,  who  has,  moil  fortnuately  for  me, 
received,  only  this  morning,  from  Monf.  de  Virly,  a  recommendation  of  me,  ' 
with  four  letters  from  Monf.  de  BroufTonet  \  but  Monf.  Vaudrey,  of  this  place, 
to  whom  one  of  them  is  addreffed,  is  abfent.  We  had  fome  conversion  on  the 
interefting  topic  to  all  philofophers,  phlogifton ;  Monf.  de  Morveau  contends 
vehemently  for  its  non-exiftence ;  treats  Dr.  Prieftley's  laft  publication  as  wide 
of  the  queftion ;  and  declared,  that  he  confiders  the  controverfy  as  much  de- 
cided as  the  queftion  of  liberty  is  in  France.  He  (hewed  me  part  of  the  article 
air  in  the  New  Encyclopaedia  by  him,  to  be  publifhed  foon  j  in  which  work^ 
he  thinks  he  has,  beyond  controverfy,  eftablifhed  the  truth  of  the  dodtrine  of 
the  French  chymifts  of  its  non-exiftence.  Monf.  de  Morveau  requefted  me  to 
call  on  him  in  the  evening  to  introduce  me  to  a  learned  and  agreeable  lady  ; 
and  engaged  me  to  dine  with  him  to-morrow.  On  leaving  him,  I  went 
to  fearch  coffee- houfes  ;  but  will  it  be  credited,  that  I  could  find  but  one 
in  this  capital  of  Burgundy,  where  I  could  read  the  newfpapers  ?— -At  a  poor 
little  one  in  the  fquare,  I  read  a  paper,  after  waiting  an  hour  to  get  it.  The 
people  I  have  found  every  where  defirous  of  reading  newfpapers ;  but  it  is  rare 
that  they  can  gratify  themfelves :  and  the  general  ignorance  of  what  is  paffing 
may  be  collected  from  this,  that  I  found  nobody  at  Dijon  had  heard  of  tne 
riot  at  the  town-houfe  of  Strafbourg ;  I  defcribed  it  to  a  gentleman,  and  a 
party  colle&ed  around  me  to  hear  it;  not  one  of  them  had  heard  a  fy  liable  of 
it,  yet  it  is  nine  days  fince  it  happened ;  had  it  been  nineteen,  I  queftion  whe- 
ther 
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thcr  they  would  more  than  have  received  the  intelligence ;  but,  though  they  arc 
flow  in  knowing  what  has  really  happened,  they  are  very  quick  in  hearing  what 
is  impOffible  to  happen.    The  current  report  at  prefent,  to  which  all  poflible 
credit  is  given,  is,  that  the  Queen  has  been  convidted  of  a  plot  to  poifon  the 
King  and  Monfieur,  and  give  the  regency  to  the  count  d' Artois ;  to  fet  fire  to 
Paris,  and  blow  up  the  Palais  Royale  by  a  mine !— Why  do  not  the  feveral  par- 
ties in  the  ftates  caufe  papers  to  be  printed,  that  {hall  tranfmit  only  their  own 
fentiments  and  opinions?. In  order  that  no  man  in  the  nation,  arranged  under 
the  fame  ftandard  of  reafbning,  may  want  the  fadts  that  are  neceflary  to  govern 
his  arguments,  and  the  conclufions  that  great  talents  have  drawn  from  thofe 
fads.    The  King  has  been  advifed  to  take  feveral  fteps  of  authority  againft  the 
ftates,  but  none  of  his  minifters  have  advifed  the  eftablifhment  of  journals,  and 
their  ipeedy  circulation,  that  ihould  undeceive  the  people  in  thofe  points  his 
enemies  have  mifreprefented.    When  numerous  papers  are  publifhed  in  oppofi- 
tion  to  each  other,  the  people  take  pains  to  lift  into  and  examine  the  truth  ; 
and  that  inquifitivenefs  alone— the  very  a£t  of  fearching,  enlightens  them ;  the/ 
become  informed,  and  it  is  no  longer  eafy  to  deceive  them.    At  the  table  d'hote 
only  three,  myfel£  and  two  noblemen,  driven  from  their  eftates,  as  I  conje&ure 
by  their  converfation,  but  they  did  not  hint  at  any  thing  like  their  houfes  being 
burnt.    Their  defcription  of  the  ftate  of  that  part  of  the  province  they  come 
from,  in  the  road  from  Langres  to  Gray,  is  terrible ;  the  number  of  chateaus 
burnt  not  confiderable,  but  three  in  five  plundered,  and  the  pofTeflbrs  driven 
out  of  the  country,  and  glad  to  fave  their  lives.    One  of  thefe  gentlemen  is  a 
very  fenfible  well  informed  man;  he  confiders  all  rank,  and  all  the  rights  an- 
nexed to  rank,  as  deftroyed  in  fadt  in  France;  and  that  the  leaders  of  the  Na- 
tional Aflembly  having  no  property,  or  very  little  themfelves,  are  determined 
to  attack  that  alfo,  and  attempt  an  equal  divifion.   The  expectation  is  got  among 
many  of  the  people ;  but  whether  it  takes  place  or  not,  he  confiders  France  as 
abjblutely  ruined.    That,  I  replied,  was  going  too  far,  for  the  definition  of  rank 
did  not  imply  ruin.    "  I  call  nothing  ruin,"  he  replied,  "  but  a  general  and  con- 
firmed civil  war,  or  difmemberment  of  the  kingdom;  in  my  opinion,  both  are  in- 
evitable ;  not  perhaps  this  year,  or  the  next,  or  the  year  after  that,  but  whatever 
government  is  built  on  the  foundation  now  laying  in  France,  cannot  ftand  any 
rude  (hocks ;  an  unfuccefsful  or  a  fuccefsful  war  will  equally  deftroy  it."— -He 
fpoke  with  great  knowledge  of  historical  events,  and  drew  his  political  conclufions 
with  much  acumen.    I  have  met  very  few  fuch  men  at  table  d'h6tes.    It  may  be 
believed,  I  did  not  forget  M.  de  Morveau's  appointment.    He  was  as  good  as 
his  word ;  Madame  Picajdet  is  as  agreeable  in  converfation  as  {he  is  learned  in 
the  clofet;  a  very  pleafing  unafFe&ed  woman;  {he  has  tranflated Scheele  from  the 
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German,  and  a  part  of  Mr.  Kirwan  from  the  English ;  a  trcafure  to  M.  de 
Morveau,  for  fhe  is  able  and  willing  to  converfe  with  him  x>n  chymical  fubje&s, 
and  on  any  others  that  tend  either  to  inftruft  or  pleafe.  I  accompanied  them  in 
their  evening's  promenade.  She  told  me,  that  her  brother,  Monf.  de  Poule, 
was  a  great  farmer,  who  had  fowed  large  quantities  pf  fainfcin,  which  he  ufed 
for  fattening  oxen ;  (he  was  forry  he  was  engaged  fo  clofely  in  the  municipal 
bufinefs  at  prefent,  that  he  could  not  attend  mc  to  his  farm. 

August  i.  Dined  with  Monf.  de  Morveau  by  appointment  j  Monf.  Pro- 
feffeur  ChauSfe,  and  Monf.  Picardet  of  the  party.  It  was  a  rich  day  to  me ;  the 
great  and  juft  reputation  of  Monf.  de  Morveau,  for  being  not  Only  the  firft 
chymift  of  France,  but  one  of  the  greateft  that  Europe  has  to  boaft,  w*s  ^lone 
fufficient  to  render  his  company  interesting  j  but  to  find  fuch  a  man  v<?id  of  affec- 
tation i  free  from  thofe  airs  of  fuperiority  which  are  fome times  found  in  cele- 
brated charadkers,  and  that  referve  which  oftener  throws  a  veil  oyer  their  talents, 
as  well  as  conceals  their  deficiencies  for  which  it  is  intended— was  very  pleating. 
Monf.  de  Morveau  is  a  lively,  converfablc,  eloquent  man,  who,  in  any  Station  of 
life,  would  be  fought  as  an  agreeable  companion.  Even  in  this  eventful  mo- 
ment of  revolution,  the  converfation  turned  almoft  entirely  on  chymic?l  fubje&s, 
I  urged  him,  as  I  have  done  Dr.  Prieftley  more  than  once,  and  Monf.  La  Veri- 
fier alfo,  to  turn  hi6  enquiries  a  little  to  the  application  of  his  fcience  to  agricul- 
ture? that  there  was  a  fine  field  for  experiments  in  that  line,  which  could 
fcarcely  fail  of  making  difcoveries ;  to  which  he  aflented  ;  but  added,  that  he 
had  no  time  for  fuch  enquiries:  it  is  clear,  from  his  converfation,  that  his 
views  are  entirely  occupied  by  the  non-exittence  of  phlogiston,  except  a  little 
on  the  means  of  eftab lifting  and  enforcing  the  new  nomenclature.  While  we 
were  at  dinner  a  proof  of  the  New  Encyclopaedia  was  brought  him,  the  chy- 
mical part  of  which  work  is  printed  at  Dijon,  for  the  convenience  of  Monf.  de 
Morveau.  I  took  the  liberty  of  telling  him,  that  a  man  who  can  devife  the 
experiments  which  (hall  be  moft  conclusive  in  afcertaining  the  queftions  of  a> 
fcience,  and  has  talents  to  draw  all  the  ufeful  conclusions  from  them,  Should  be 
entirely  employed  in  experiments,  and  their  register  $  and  if  I  was  King,  or  mini- 
iter  of  France,  I  would  make  that  employment  fo  profitable  to  him,  that  he 
fhould  do  nothing  elfe.  He  laughed,  and  aSked  me,  if  I  was  fuch  an  advocate  for 
working,  and  fuch  an  enemy  to  writing  what  I  thought  of  my  friend  Dr„ 
Prieftley  ?  And  he  then  explained  to  the  two  other  gentlemen,  that  great  philo- 
sopher's attention  to  metaphyfics,  and  polemic  divinity.  If  an  hundred  had  been 
at  table,  the  Sentiment  would  have  been  the  fame  in  every  bofom.  Monf.  M. 
Spoke,  however,  with  great  regard  for  the  experimental  talents  of  the  Doctor,  as 
indeed  who  in  Europe  does  not  ? — I  afterwards  refieded  on  Monf.  de  Morveau's 
not  having  time  to  make  experiments  that  Should  apply  chymiSlry  to  agriculture* 

yet 
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yet  frave  plenty  for  writing  in  fo  voluminous  a  work  as  Pankouck's.    I  lay  it 
down  as  a  maxim,  that  no  man  can  eftablifh  or  fupport  a  reputation  in  any 
branch  of  experimental  philofophy,  fuch  as  fliall  really  defcend  to  pofterity,  other- 
wife  than  by  experiment ;  and  that  commonly  the  more  a  man  works*  and  the 
lefs  he  writes  the  better,  at  leaft  the  more  valuable  will  be  his  reputation.    The 
profit  of  writing  has  ruined  that  of  many  (thofe  who  know  Monf.  de  Morveau 
will  be  very  fure  I  am  far  enough  from  having  him  in  my  eye ;  his  fituation  in 
life  puts  it  out  of  the  queftion) ;  that  compreflion  of  materials,  which  is  lumi- 
nous ;  that  brevity  whkh  appropriates  fadts  to  their  deftined  points,  are  alike 
inconfiftent  with  the  principles  that  govern  all  compilations  j  there  are  able:  and 
refpe£table  men  now  in  every  country  for  compiling;  experimenters  of  genius 
fhould  range  themfelves  in  another  clafs.    If  I  were  a  fovereign,  and  capable 
confequently  of  rewarding  merit,  the  moment  I  heard  of  a  man  of  real  genius 
engaged  in  fuch  a  work,  I  would  give  him  double  the  bookfeller's  price  to  let  it 
alone,  and  to  employ  himfelf  in  paths  that  did  not  admit  a  rival  at  every  doorf  There 
are  who  will  think  that  this  opinion  comes  oddly  from  one  who  has  publifhed  fo 
many  books  as  I  have ;  but  I  hope  it  will  be  admitted,  to  come  naturally  at 
leaft  from  one  who  is  writing  a  work  from  which  he  does  not  expert  to  make 
one  penny,  who,  therefore,  has  ftronger  motives  to  brevity  than  temptations 
to  prolixity.     The  view  of  this  great  chymift's  laboratory  will   (hew  that 
he  is  not  idle:— it  confifts  of  two  large  rooms,  admirably  flirniflied  indeed. 
There  are  fix  or  feven  different  furnaces  (of  which  Macquer's  is  the  moft 
powerful),  and  fuch  a  variety  and  extent  of  apparatus,  as  I  have  feen  no 
where  elfe,  with  a  furniture  of  fpecimens  from  the  three  kingdoms,  as  looks 
truly  like  bufinefs.    There  arc  little  writing  defks,  with  pens  and  paper,  fcat- 
tered  every  where,  and  in  his  library  alfo,  which  is  convenient.    He  has  a  large 
courfe  of  eudiometrical  experiments  going  on  at  prefent,  particularly  with  Fon- 
tana's  and  Volta's  eudiometers,     He  feems  to  think,  that  eudiometrical  trials 
are  to  be  depended  on  :  keeps  his  nitrous  air  in  quart  bottles,  flopped  with  com- 
mon corks,  but  reverfed ;  and  that  the  air  is  always  the  fame,,  if  made  from  the 
fame  materials.    A  very  fimple  and  elegant  method  of  afcertaining  the  propor- 
tion of  vital  air,  he  explained  to  us>  by  making  the  experiment;  putting  a 
morfel  of  phofphorus  into  a  glafs  retort,  confined  by  water  or  mercury,  and  in- 
flaming it,  by  holding  a  bougie  under  it.    The  diminution  of  air  marks  the 
quantity  that  was  vital  on  the  antiphlogiftic  do&rine*    After  one  extinction,  it 
will  boil,  but  not  in  flame.    He  has  a  pair  of  (bales  made  at  Paris,  which, 
when  loaded  with  3000  grains,  will  turn  with  the  twentieth  part  of  one  grain  ; 
an  air  pump,  with  glafs  barrels,  but  one  of  them  broken  and  repaired  ;■  the 
count  de  Buffon's  fyftem  of  burning  lens;  an  abforberj  a  refpirator,  with  vital 
air  in  a  jar  on  one  fide,  and  lime- water  in  another ;  and  abundance  of  new  and 
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cnoft  ingenious  inventions  for  facilitating  enquiries  in  the  new  philofophy  of  air. 
Thefe  are  fo  various,  and  at  the  fame  time  fo  well  contrived  to  anfwer  the  pur- 
pofe  intended,  that  this  fpecies  of  invention  feems  to  be  one  very  great  and 
•eflential  part  of  Monf.  de  Morveau's  merit ;  I  wifh  he  would  follow  Dr.  Prieft- 
ley's  idea  of  publijbing  his  tools,  it  would  add  not  inconsiderably  to  his  great 
and  well  earned  reputation,  and  at  the  fame  time  promote  the  enquiries  he  en- 
gages in  amongft  all  other  experimenters.    M.  de  Morveau  had  the  goodnefs 
to  accompany  me  in  the  afternoon  to  the  academy  of  fciences :  they  have  a  very 
handfome  (alon,  ornamented  with  the  bufts  of  Dijon  worthies ;  of  fuch  eminent 
men  as  this  city  has  produced,  Boffuct— Fcvret — De  Broffes— De  Crebillon— 
Pyron— Bonhicr— ■Rameau— and  laftly,  BufFon ;  and  fome  future  traveller  will 
doubtlefs  fee  here,  that  of  a  man  inferior  to  none  of  thefe,  Monf.  de  Mor- 
veau, by  whom  I  had  now  the  honour  of  being  conduAed.    In  the  evening 
we  repaired  again  to  Madame  Picardet,  and  accompanied  her  promenade :  I  was 
plcafed,  in  converfation  on  the  prcfent  difturbances  of  France,  to  hear  Monf.  de 
Morveau  remark,  that  the  outrages  committed  by  the  peafants  arofe  from  their 
defetfs  of  /um teres.    In  Dijon  it  had  been  publicly  recommended  to  the  curies 
to  enlighten  them  fomewhat  politically  in  their  fermons,  but  all  in  vain,  not 
one  would  go  out  of  the  ufual  routine  of  his  preaching.— Quere,  Would  not 
one  newfpaper  enlighten  them  more  than  a  fcore  of  priefts  ?    I  afked  Monf.  de 
Morveau,  how  far  it  was  true  that  the  chateaus  had  been  plundered  and  burnt 
by  the  peafants  alone ;  or  whether  by  thofe  troops  of  brigands,  reported  to  be 
formidable  ?     He  aflared  me,  that  he  has  made  ftridfc  enquiries  to  afcertain  this 
matter,  and  is  of  opinion,  that  all  the  violences  in  this  province,  that  have  come 
to  his  knowledge,  have  been  committed  by  the  peafants  only ;  much  has  been 
reported  of  brigands,  but  nothing  proved.    At  Befan$on  I  heard  of  800 ;  but 
how  could  a  troop  of  800  banditti  march  through  a  country,  and  leave  their  ex-* 
iftence  the  leaft  queftionable  ?— as  ridiculous  as  Mr.  Bayes's  army  incog. 

The  2d.  To  Beaune ;  a  range  of  hills  to  the  right  under  vines,  and  a  flat 
plain  to  the  left,  all  open,  and  too  naked.  At  the  little  infignificant  town  of 
Nuys,  forty  men  mount  guard  every  day,  and  a  large  corps  at  Beaune.  I  am 
provided  with  a  pafTport  from  the  mayor  of  Dijon,  and  a  flaming  cockade  of  the 
tiers  etat,  and  therefore  hope  to  avoid  difficulties ;  though  the  reports  of  the 
riots  of  the  peafants  arc  fo  formidable,  that  it  feems  impoflible  to  travel  in  fafety. 
Stop  at  Nuys  for  intelligence  concerning  the  vineyards  of  this  country,  fo  famous 
in  France,  and  indeed  in  all  Europe;  and  examine  the  Clos  de  Veaugeau,  of 
100  journaux,  walled  in,  and  belonging  to  a  convent  of  Bernardine  Monks.— 
When  are  we  to  find  thefe  fellows  chufing  badly  ?  The  fpots  they  appropriate 
(hew  what  a  righteous  attention  they  give  to  things  of  the  fpirit.— -M  miles. 
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The  3d.  Going  out  of  Chagnie,  where  I  quitted  the  great  Lyons  road,  pafs 
by  the  canal  of  Chaulais,  which  goes  on  very  poorly;  It  is  a  truly  ufeful 
undertaking,  and  therefore  left  undone ;  had  it  been  for  boring  cannon,  or 
coppering  men  of  war,  it  would  have  been  finifhed  long  ago.  To  Montceni* 
a  difagreeablc  country;  lingular  in  its  features.  It  is  the  feat  of  one  Mon£ 
Weelkainfong 's  eftablifliments  for  calling  and  boring  cannon :  I  have  already 
defcribed  one  near  Nantes.  The  French  fay,  that  this  adtive  Englishman  is 
brother-in-law  of  Dr.  Prieftlcy,  and  therefore  a  friend  of  mankind ;  and  that 
he  taught  them  to  bore  cannon,  in  order  to  give  liberty  to  America.  The  efta- 
blifhment  is  very  confiderable ;  there  are  from  500  to  600  men  employed,  be- 
fides  colliers;  five  fleam  engines  are  ere&ed  for  giving  the  blafts,  and  for  bor- 
ing ;  and  a  new  one  building.  I  converfed  with  an  Engliihman  who  works  in 
the  glafs~houfe,  in  the  cryftal  branch  ;  there  were  once  many,  but  only  two  are 
left  at  prefent :  he  complained  of  the  country,  faying  there  was  nothing  good 
in  it  but  wine  and  brandy ;  of  which  things  I  queftion  not  but  he  makes  a  fu£- 
cient  ufe. 25  miles. 

The  4th.  By  a  miferable  country  moft  of  the  way,  and  through  hideous 
roads  to  Autun.  The  firft  feven  or  eight  miles  the  agriculture  quite  contemp- 
tible. From  thence  to  Autun  all,  or  nearly  all,  inclofed,  and  the  firft  fo  for 
many  miles.  From  the  hill  before  Autun  an  immenfe  view  down  on  that  town,, 
and  the  flat  country  of  the  Bourbonnois  for  a  great  extent.— View  at  Autun  the 
temple  of  Janus— the  walls— the  cathedral— the  abbey.  The  reports  here  of 
brigands,  and  burning  and  plundering,  are  us  numerous  as  before ;  and  when  it 
was  known  in  the  inn  that  I  came  from  Burgundy  and  Franche  Compte,  I  had 
eight  or  ten  people  introducing  themfelves,  in  order  to  afk  for  news.  The  ru- 
mour of  brigands  here  had  got  to  1600  ftrong.  They  were  much  furprized  to 
find,  that  I  gave  no  credit  to  the  exiftencee  of  brigands,  as  I  was  well  per- 
fuaded,  that  all  the  outrages  that  had  been  committed,  were  the  work  of  the 
peafants  only,  for  the  fake  of  plundering*  This  they  had  no  conception  of,  and 
quoted  a  lift  of  chateaus  burnt  by  them ;  but  on  analyfing  thefe  reports* 
they  plainly  appeared  to  be  ill  founded.— 20  miles. 

The  5th.  The  extreme  heat  of  yefterday  made  me  feverifli ;  and  this  monw 
ing  I  waked  with  a  fore  throat.  I  was  inclined  to  wafte  a  day  here  for  the 
fecurity  of  my  health ;  but  we  are  all  fools  in  trifling  with  the  things  moft 
valuable  to  us.  Lofs  of  time,  and  vain  expence,  are  always  in  the  head  of  a 
man  who  travels  as  much  en  philofophe  as  I  am  forced  to  do.  To  Maifon  de 
Bourgogne,  I  thought  myfelf  in  a  new  wotld ;  the  road  is  not  only  excel- 
lent, of  gravel,  but  the  country  is  inclofed  and  wooded..  There  are  many 
gentle  inequalities,  and  feveral  ponds  that  decorate  them.  The  weather,  fince. 
the  commencement  ofAuguft,  has  been  clear,  bright,  and.  burning  ;  too  hot  to 
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beperfe&ly  agreeable  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  but  no  flies,  and  therefore  I  do 
not  regard  the  heat.  This  circumftance  may,  Lthink,  be  fixed  on  as  the  teft. 
In  Languedoc,  &c.  thefe  heats,  as  I  have  experienced,  are  attended,  by  myriads, 
and  confequently  they  are  tormenting.  One  had  need  be  fick  at  this  Maifon  de 
Bourgogne;  a  healthy  ftomach  would  not  be  eafily  filled*  yet  it  is  the  poft- 
houfe.  In  the  evening  to  Lufy,  another  miferable  poft-houfe.  Note,  through 
all  Burgundy  the  women  wear  flapped  men's  hats,  which  have  not  nearly  fo 
good  an  eiFedt  as  the  ftraw  ones  of  Alface.— 22  miles* 

The  6th.    To  efcape  the  heat,  out  at  four  in  the  morning,  to  Bourbon  Lancy, 
through  the  fame  country  inclofed,  but  villainoufly  cultivated,  and  all  amazing  - 
ingly  improveable.     If  I  had  a  large  trad;  in  this  country,  I  think  I  fhould  not 
be  long  in  making  a  fortune ;  climate,  prices,  roads,  inclofures,  and  every  ad- 
vantage, except  government.    All  from  Autun  to  the  Loire  is  a  noble  field  for 
improvement,  not  by  expenfive  operations  of  manuring  and  draining,  but  merely 
by  fubftituting  crops  adapted  to  the  foil.    When  I  fee  fuch  a  country  thus  ma- 
naged, and  in  the  hands  of  ftarving  metayers,  inftead  of  fat  farmers,  I  know  not 
how  to  pity  the  feigneurs,  great  as  their  prefent  fufferings  are.   I  met  one  of  them, 
to  whom  I  opened  my  mind : — he  pretended  to  talk  of  agriculture,  finding  I  at- 
tended to  it ;  and  aflured  me,  that  he  had  Abbe  Roziere's  corps  complete,  and  he 
believed,  from  his  accounts,  that  this  country  would  not  do  for  any  thing  but 
rye.    I  afked  him,  whether  he  or  Abbe  Roziere  knew  the  right  end  of  a  plough  ? 
He  aflured  me,  that  he  was  un  homme  de  grand  merite,  beau  coup  d'agriculteur. 
Crofs  the  Loire  by  a  ferry ;  it  is  here  the  fame  nafty  fcene  of  fhingle,  as  in  Tou- 
raine.    Enter  the  Bourbonnois ;  the  fame  inclofed  country,  and  a  beautiful  gravel 
road.    At  Cbavanne  le  Rot,  Monf.  Joly,  the  aubergijle,  informed  me  of  three  do- 
mains (farms)  to  be  fold,  adjoining  almoft  to  his  houfe,  which  is  new  and  well 
built.     I  was  for  appropriating  his  inn  at  once  in  my  imagination . for  a  farm- 
houfe,  and  had  got  hard  at  work  on  turnips  and  clover,  when  he  told  pie,  that 
if  I  would  walk  behind  his  {table,  I  might  fee,  at  a  fmall  diftance,  two  of  the 
houfes;  he  faid  the  price  would  be  about  50  or  60,000  liv.  (2,625}. )>  anc*  would 
altogether  make  a  noble  farm.    If  I  were  twenty  years  younger,  I  fhould  think 
fcripufly  of  fuch  a  fpeculatioo  \  but  there  again  is  the  folly  and  deficiency  of  life  j 
twenty  years  ago,  fuch  a  thing  would,  for  want  of  experience,  have  been  my 
ruin ;  and,  now  I  have  the  experience,  I  am  too  old  for  the  undertaking.—— 
27  miles. 

The  7th.  Moulins  appears  to  be  but  a  poor  ill  built  town.  I  went  to 
the  Belle  Image,  but  found  it  fo  bad,  that  I  left  it,  and  went  to  the  Lyon 
d'Or,  which  is  worfe.  This  capital  of  the  Bourbonnois,  and  on  the  great 
poft  road  to  Italy,  has  not  an  inn  equal  to  the  little  village  of  Chavanne. 
To  read  the  papers,  I  went  to  the  cofFee-houfe  of  Madame  Bourgeau,  the  beft 
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in  the  town,  where  I  found  near  twenty  tables  fet  for  company,  but,  as  to  a 
newfpaper,  I  might  have  as  well  have  demanded  an  elephant.  Here  is  a  fea- 
ture of  national  backwardncfs,  ignorance,  ftupidity,  and  poverty !  In  the  capi- 
tal of  a  great  province,  the  feat  of  an  intendant,  at  a  moment  like  the  prcfent, 
with  a  National  Aflembly  voting  a  revolution,  and  not  a  newfpaper  to  inform 
the  people  whether  Fayette,  Mirabeau,  or  Louis  XVI.  is  on  the  throne.  Com- 
panies at  a  coflee-houfe,  numerous  enough  to  fill  twenty  tables,  and  curiofity 
not  a&ive  enough  to  command  one  paper.  What  impudence  and  folly  ! — Folly 
in  the  cuftomers  of  fuch  a  houfe  not  to  infift  on  half  a  dozen  papers,  and  all 
the  journals  of  the  aflembly ;  and  impudence  of  the  woman  not  to  provide 
them  !  Could  fuch  a  people  as  this  ever  have  made  a  revolution,  or  become  free  ? 
Never,  in  a  thoufand  centuries :  The  enlightened  mob  of  Paris,  amidft  hun- 
dreds of  papers  and  publications,  have  done  the  whole.  I  demanded  why 
they  had  no  papers  ?  They  are  too  dear  \  but  (he  made  me  pay  24/  for  one 
difh  of  coffee,  with  milk,  and  a  piece  of  butter  about  the  fize  of  a  walnut.  It  is 
a  great  pity  there  is  not  a  camp  of  brigands  in  your  coffee-room,  Madame 
Bourgeau.  Among  the  many  letters  for  which  I  am  indebted  to  Monf.  Brouf- 
fonet,  few  have  proved  more  valuable  than  one  I  had  for  Monf.  TAbbe  de 
Barnt,  principal  of  the  college  of  Moulins,  who  entered  with  intelligence  and 
animation  into  the  objedt  of  my  journey,  and  took  every  ftep  that  was  poflible  to 
get  me  well  informed.  He  carried  me  to  Monf.  le  count  de  Grimau,  lieutenant 
general  of  the  Balliage,  and  director,  of  the  fociety  of  agriculture  at  Moulins, 
who  kept  us  to  dinner.  He  appears  to  be  a  man  of  confidcrable  fortune,  of 
information,  and  knowledge,  agreeable  and  polite.  He  difcourfed  with,  me  on 
the  ftate  of  the  Bourbonnois ;  and  aflured  me,  that  eftates  were  rather  given  away 
than  fold  :  that  the  metayers  were  fo  miferably  poor,  it  was  impoflible  for  them 
to  cultivate  well.  I  darted  fome  obfervations  on  the  modes  which  ought  to  be 
purfued ;  but  all  converfation  of  that  fort  is  time  loft  in  France.  After  dinner, 
IM.  Grimau  carried  me  to  his  villa,  at  a  fmall  diftance  from  the  town,  which 
is  very  prettily  fituated,  commanding  a  view  of  the  vale  of  the  Allier.  Let- 
ters from  Paris,  which  contain  nothing  but  accounts  truly  alarming,  of  the 
violences  committed  all  over  the  kingdom,  and  particularly  at  and  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  capital.  M.  Necker's  return,  which  it  was  expedted  would 
have  calmed  every  thing,  has  no  efled:  at  all ;  and  it  is  particularly  noted  in 
the  National  Aflembly,  that  there  is  a  violent  party  evidently  bent  on  driv- 
ing things  to  extremity :  men  who,  from  the  violence  and  conflids  of  the  mo- 
ment, find  themfelves  in  a  pofition,  and  of  an  importance  that  refults  merely 
from  public  confufion,  will  take  ef&dtual  care  to  prevent  the  fettlement,  order, 
and  peace,  which,  if  eftablifhed,  would  be  a  mortal  blow  to  their  confequence  : 
they  mount  by  the  ftorm,  and  would  fink  in  a  calm.    Among  other  perfons  to 
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whom  Monf.  YAbb6  Barnt  introduced  me,  was  the  marquis  de  Goutte,  chef 
d'efcadre  of  the  French  fleet,  who  was  taken  by  admiral  Bofcawen  at  Louifbeurg, 
in  175^  and  carried  to  England,  where  he  learned  Englifh,  of  which  he  yet  re* 
tains  fomething..    I  had  mentioned  to  Monf.  l'Abbe  Barnt,  that  I  had  a  com- 
miffion  from  a  perfon  of  fortune  in  England,  to  look  out  for  a  good  purchafe  in 
France ;  and  knowing  that  the  marquis  would  fell  one  of  his  eftates,  he  men- 
tioned it  to  him.     Monf.  de  Goutte  gave  mefuch  a  defcription  of  it,  that  I 
thought,  though  my  time  was  fhort,  that  it  would  be  very  well  worth  beftowing 
one  day  to  view  it,  as  it  was  no  more  than  eight  miles  from  Moulins,  and,  pro- 
pofing  to  take  me  to  it  the  next  day  in  his  coach,  I  readily  confented.    At  the 
time  appointed,  I  attended  the  marquis,  with  M.  I'AbM  Barnt,  to  his  chateau  of 
Riaux,  which  is  in  the  midft  of  the  eftate  he  would  fell  on  fuch  terms,  that 
I.  never  was  more  tempted  to  fpeculate :   I  have  very  little  doubt  but  that 
the  perfon  who  gave  me  a  commiffion  to  look  out  for  a  purchafe,  is  long  fincc 
fickened  of  the  fcheme,  which  was  that  of  a  refidence  for  pleafure,  by  the 
difturbances  that  have  broken  out  here  :  fo  that  I  fhould  clearly  have  the  refufal 
of  it  myfelf.    It  would  be  upon  the  whole  a  more  beneficial  purchafe  than  I 
had  any  conception  of,  and  confirms  Monf.  de  Grimau's  aflertion,  that  eftates 
here  are  rather  given  away  than  fold.    The  chateau  is  large  and  very  well 
built,  containing  two  good  rooms,  either  of  which  would  hold  a  company  of 
thirty  people,  with  three  fmaller  ones  on  the  ground  floor ;  on  the  fecond  ten 
bedchambers,  and  over  them  good  garrets,  fome  of  which  are  well  fitted  up  ; 
all  forts  of  offices  fubftantially  erefted,  and  on  a  plan  proportioned  to  a  large 
family,  including  barns  new  built,  for  holding  half  the  corn  of  the  eftate  in 
the  ftraw,  and  granaries  to  contain  it  when  threfhed.    Alfb  a  wine  prefs  and 
ample  cellaring,  for  keeping  the  produce  of  the  vineyards  in  the  moil  plentiful 
years.    The  fituation  is  on  the  fide  of  an  agreeable  rifing,  with  views  not  ex- 
tenfive,  but  pleating,  and  all  the  country  round  of  the  fame  features  I  have 
defcribed,  being  one  of  the  fineft  provinces  in  France,    Adjoining  the  chateau 
is  a  field  of  five  or  fix  arpents,  well  walled  in,  about  half  of  which  is  in  culture 
as  a  garden,  and  thoroughly  planted  with  all  forts  of  fruits.    There  are  twelve 
ponds,  through  which  a  fmall  ftream  runs,  fufficient  to  turn  two  mills,  that  let 
at  loooliv.  (43I.  15s.)  a-year.  The  ponds  fupply  the  proprietor's  table  amply  with 
fine  carp,  tench,  perch,  and  eels  $  and  yield  befidcs  a  regular  revenue  of  1000  liv. 
There  are  20  arpents  of  vines  that  yield  excellent  white  and  red  wine,  with 
houfes  for  the  vignerons;  woods  more  than  fufficient  to  fupply  the  chateau 
with  fuel ;  and  laftly,  nine  domains  or  farms  let  to  metayers,  tenants  at  will,  at 
half  produce,  producing,  in  cafh,  10,500  liv.  (459I.  7s.  6d.)  confequently,  the 
grofs  produce,  farms,  mills,  and  fifh,  is  12,500  liv.    The  quantity  of  land,  I 
conje&ucc  from  viewing  it,  as  well  as  from  notes  taken,  may  be  above  3000 
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arpents  or  acres,  lying  all  contiguous  and  near  the  chateau.  The  outgoings  for 
thofe  taxes  paid  by  the  landlord;  repairs,  guard  de  cbaffe,  game-keeper  (for  here 
are  all  the  feigneural  rights,. baut  jufiice,  &c),  (teward,  expences  on  wine,  &c. 
amount  to  about  4400  liv.  (192I.  10s.)  It  yields  therefore.net  Something  more 
than  800 liv.  (356I.)  a  year.  The  price  afked  is  300,000  liv.  (13,1251.) ;  but  for 
this  price  is  given  in  the  furniture  complete  of  the  chateau,  all  the  timber, 
amounting,  by  valuation  of  oak  only,  to  40,000 liv.  (1750I.)  and  all  the  cattle 
on  the  eftate,  viz.  ioco  flieep,  60  cows,  72  oxen,  9  mares,  and  many  hogs. 
Knowing,  as  I  did,  that  I  could,  on  the  fecurity  of  this  eftate,  borrow  the 
whole  of  the  purchafe-money,  I  withftood  no  trifling  temptation  when  I 
tnrned  my  back  on  it.  The  fined  climate  in  France,  perhaps  in  Europe ;  a 
beautiful  and  healthy  country;  excellent  roads ;  a  navigation  to  Paris;  wine, 
game,  fi(h,  and  every  thing  that  ever  appears  on  a  table,  except  the  produce 
of  the  tropics ;  a  good  houfe,  a  fine  garden,  ready  markets  for  every  fort  of 
produce ;  and,  above  all  the  reft,  3000  acres  of  inclofed  land,  capable  in  a  very 
little  time  of.  being,  without  expence,  quadrupled  in  its  produce,  altogether 
formed  a  picture  fufficient  to  tempt  a  man  who  had  been  five-and-twenty  years 
in  the  conftant  practice  of  the  hufbandry  adapted  to  this  foil.  But  the 
ftate  of  government— the  poffibility  that  the  leaders  of  the  Paris  democracy 
might  in  their  wifdom  abolifli  property  as  well* as  rank;  and  that  in  buying  an 
eftate  I  might  be  purchafing  my  (hare  in  a  civil  war—deterred  me  from  en- 
gaging at  prefent,  and  induced  me  only  to  requeft  that  the  marquis  would 
give  me  the  refufal  of  it,  before  he  fold  it  to  any  body  elfe.  When  I  have  to 
conned  with  a  pfcrfon  for  a  purchafe,  I  (hall  wifh  to  deal  with  fuch  #n  one 
as  the  marquis  de  Goutte.  He  has  a  phyfiognomy  that  pleafes  me ;  the  eafe 
and  politenefs  of  his  nation  is  mixed  with  great  probity  and  honour ;  and  is 
not  rendered  lef6  amiable  by  an  appearance  of  dignity  that  flows  from  an  an- 
cient and  refpe&able  family.  To  me  he  feems  a  man  in  whom  one  might,  in 
any  tranfadtion,  place  implicit  confidence.  I  could  have  (pent  a  month  in  the 
Bourbonnois,  looking  at  eftates  to  be  fold ;  adjoining  to  that  of  M.  de  Goutte's 
is  another  of  270,000  liv.  purchafe,  Ballain ;  Monf.  YAbb6  Barnt  having  made 
an  appointment  with  the  proprietor,  carried  me  in  the  afternoon  to  fee  the 
chateau  and  a  part  of  the  lands;  all  the  country  is  the  fame  foil,  and  in 
the  fame  management.  It  confifts  of  eight  farms,  (locked  with  cattle  and 
fheep  by  the  landlord ;  and  here  too  the  ponds  yield  a  regular  revenue.  In- 
come at  prefent  10,000 liv.  (437I.  10s.)  a  year;  price  260,000 liv.  (11,3751.)  and 
10,000  liv.  for  wood— twenty- five  years  purchafe.  Alfo  near  St.  Poncin  another 
of  400,000  liv.  (17,5001.),  the  woods  of  which,  450  acres,  produce  5000  liv. 
a  year ;  80  acres  of  vines,  the  wine  fo  good  as  to  be  fent  to  Paris ;  good  land 
for  wheat,  and  much  fown ;  a  modern  chateau,  avec  toutes:  let  aifances,  &c< 
.  ,m  %  And 
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And  I  heard  of  many  others.  I  conje&ure  that  one  of  the  fined  contiguous 
eftates  in  Europe  might  at  prefent  be  laid  together  in  the  Bourbonnois.  And 
I  am  further  informed,  that  there  are  at  prefent  6000  eftates  to  be  fold  in 
France ;  if  things  go  on  as  they  do  at  prefent,  it  will  not  be  a  queftion  of  buy- 
ing eftates,  but  kingdoms,  and  France  itfelf  will  be  under  the  hammer.  I  love 
a  fyftem  of  policy  that  infpires  fuch  confidence  as  to  give  a  value  to  Jand,  and 
that  renders  men  fo  comfortable  on  their  eftates  as  to  make  the  fale  of  them  the 
laft  of  their  ideas.     Return  to  Moulins.— 30  miles. 

The  10th.  Took  my  leave  of  Moulins,  where  eftates  and  farming  have 
driven  even  Maria  and  the  poplar  from  my  head,  and  left  me  no  room  for  the 
tombeau  de  Montmorenci;  having  paid  extravagantly  for  the  mud  walls,  cobweb 
tapeftry,  and  unfavoury  fcents  of  the  Lyon  d'Or  I  turned  my  mare  towards 
Chateauneuf,  on  the  road  to  Auvergne.  The  accompanyment  of  the  river  makes 
the  country  pleafant.  I  found  the  inn  full,  bufy,  and  buftling.  Mohfeigneur, 
the  bifhop,  coming  to  the  fete  of  St.  Laurence,  patron  of  the  parifh  here,  afk- 

*ing  for  the  commodity  I  was  defired  to  walk  into  the  garden.  This  has  hap- 
pened twice  or  thrice  to  me  in  France ;  I  did  not  before  find  but  that  they  were 
fuch  good  cultivators  in  this  country  ;  I  am  not  well  made  for  difpenfing  this 
fort  of  fertility ;  but  my  lord  the  bifhop  and  thirty  fat  priefts  will,  after  a  din- 
ner that  has  employed  all  the  cooks  of  the  vicinity,  doubtlefs  coutribute  am- 
ply to  the  amelioration  of  the  lettuces  and  onions  of  Monf.  le  Maitre  de  la 

Pofte.    To  St.  Poncin. 30  miles. 

The  nth.  Early  to  Riom,  in  Auvergne.  Near  that  town  the  country  is 
interefting ;  a  fine  wooded  vale  to  the  left,  every  where  bounded  by  moun- 
tains; and  thofe  nearer  to  the  right  of  an  interefting  outline.  Riom,  part  of 
which  is  pretty  enough,  is  all  volcanic  $  it  is  built  of  lava  from  the  quarries  of 
volvic,  which  are  highly  curious  to  a  naturalift.  The  level  plain,  which  I 
pafTed  in  going  to  Clermont,  is  the  commencement  of  the  famous  Limagne  of 
Auvergne,  afTerted  to  be  the  moft  fertile  of  all  France ;  but  that  is  an  error,  I 
have  feen  richer  land  in  both  Flanders  and  Normandy.  This  plain  is  as  level 
as  a  ftill  lake ;  the  mountains  are  all  volcanic,  and  confequently  interefting,— 
Pafs  a  fcene  of  very  fine  irrigation,  that  will  ftrike  a  farming  eye,  to  Mont  Fer- 
rand,  and  after  that  to  Clermont.  Riom,  Ferrand,  and  Clermont,  are  all  built, 
or  rather  perched,  on  the  tops  of  rocks.  Clermont  is  in  the  midft  of  a  moft 
curious  country,  all  volcanic;  and  is  built  and  paved  with  lava:  much  of  it 
forms  one  of  the  worft  built,  dirtieft,  and  moft  ft  inking  places  I  have  met 
with.  There  are  many  ftreets  that  can,  for  blacknefs,  dirt,  and  ill  fcents,  only  be 
reprefented  by  narrow  channels  cut  in  a  night  .dunghill.  The  contention  of 
naufeous  favours,  with  which  the  air  is  impregnated,  when  briik  mountain  gales 

'  do  not  ventilate  thefe  excrementitious  lanes,  made  me  envy  the  nerves  of  the 
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good  people,  who,  for  what  I  know,  may  be  happy  in  them.     It  is  the  fair„ 

the  town  fujl,  and  the  table  d'h6tes  crouded. 25  miles. 

The  1 2th.     Clermont  is  partly  free  from  the  reproach  I  threw  on  Moulins 
and  Befanfon,  for  there  is  a  falle  a  lefture  at  a  Monf.  Bovares,  a  bookfeller^ 
where    I  found    feyeral  newfpapers  and  journals;   but  at   the   coffee-houfe, 
I  enquired  for  them   in  vain :— they  tell  me  alfo,  that  the  people  here  arc 
great  politicians,  and  attend  the  arrival  of  the  courier  with  impatience.     The 
confequence  is,  there  have  been  no  riots  ;  the  moil  ignorant  will  always  be  the 
readieft  for  mifchief.      The  great  news  juft  arrived  from  Paris,  of  the  utter 
abolition  of  tythes,  feudal  rights,  game,  warrens,  pidgeons,  &c.  has  been  re- 
ceived with  the  greateft  joy  by  the  mafs  of  the  people,  and  by  all  not  immedi- 
ately interefted ;  and  fome  even  of  the  latter  approve  highly  of  the  declaration  : 
but  I  have  had  much  converfation  with  two  or  three  very  fenfible  people,  who 
complain  bitterly  of  the  grofs  injuftice  and  cruelty  of  any  fuch  declarations  of 
what  will  be  done,  but  is  not  effedted  and  regulated  at  the  moment  of  declaring. 
Monf.  TAbbe  Arbre,  to  whom  Monf.  de  Brouflbnet's  letter  introduced  me,  had 
the  goodnefs  not  only  to  give  me  all  the  information  relative  to  the  curious 
country  around  Clermont,  which  particularly  depended  qn  his  enquiries  as  a. 
naturalift,  but  alfo  introduced  me  to  Monf.  Chabrol,  as  a  gentleman  who  has 
attended  much  to  agriculture,  and  who  anfwered  my  enquiries  in  that  line  with 
great  readinefs. 

The  1 3th.     At  Roya,  near  Clermont,  a  village  in  the  volcanic  mountains* 
which  are  fo  curious,  and  of  late  years  fo  celebrated,  are  fome  fprings,  reported 
by  philofophical  travellers  to  be  the  fine  ft  and  mod  abundant  in  France  5  to 
view  thefe  objedls,  and  more  frill,  a  very  fine  irrigation,  faid  alfo  to  be  prac- 
tifed  there,  I  engaged  a  guide.     Report,  when  it  fpeaks  of  things  of  which 
the  reporter  is  ignorant,  is  fure  to  magnify ;  the  irrigation  is  nothing  more 
than  a  mountain  fide  converted  by  water  to  fome  tolerable  meadow,  but  done 
coarfely,   and  not   well  underftood.    That  in  the  vale,  between  Riom  and 
Ferrand,  far  exceeds  it.    The  fprings  are  curious  and  powerful:  they  gufh,  or 
rather  burft  from  the  rock,  in  four  or  five  ftreams,  each  powerful  enough  to 
turn  a  mill,  into  a  cave  a  little  below  the  village.    About  half  a  league  higher 
there  are  many  others ;  they  are  indeed  fo  numerous,  that  fcarcely  a  projection  ,of 
the  rocks  or  hills  is  without  them.    At  the  village,  I  found  that  my  guide,. 
inftead  of  knowing  the  country  perfectly,  was  in  reality  ignorant;    I  there- 
fore took  a  woman  to  condudt  me  to  the  fprings  higher  up  the  mountain; 
on  my  return,  (he  was  arretted  by  a  foldier  of  the  guarde  bourgeois  (for  even 
this  wretched  village  is  not  without  its  national  militia,,  for  having,  without 
permiffion,  become  the  guide  of  a  ftranger.    She  was  conduced  to  a  heapof 
ftohes,  they  call  the  chateau.    They  told  me  they  had  nothing  to  do  with  me  y 
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but  as  to  the  woman,  fhe  fhould  be  taught  more  prudence  for  the  future : 
as  the  poor  devil  was  in  jeopardy  on  my  account,  I  determined  at  once  to 
accompany  them  for  the  chance  of  getting  her  cleared,  by  attefting  her  inno- 
cence. We  were  followed  by  a  mob  of  all  the  village,  with  the  woman's 
children  crying  bitterly,  for  fear  their  mother  fhould  be  imprifoned.  At  the 
caftle,  we  waited  fome  time,  and  were  then  (hewn  into  another  apartment,  where 
the  town  committee  was  aflembled;  the  accufation  was  heard;  and  it  was 
wifely  remarked  by  all,  that,  in  fuch  dangerous  times  as  thefe,  when  all  the 
world  knew  that  fo  great  and  powerful  a  perfon  as  the  Queen-was  confpiring 
againft  France  in  the  moft  alarming  manner,  for  a  woman  to  become  the  con- 
du£ter  of  a  ftranger — and  of  a  ftranger  who  had  been  making  fo  many  fufpicious 
enquiries  as  I  had,  was  a  high  offence.  It  was  immediately  agreed,  that  (he  ought 
to  be  imprifoned.  I  aflured  them  (he  was  perfectly  innocent;  for  it  was  impoflible 
that  any  guilty  motive  fhould  be  her  inducement ;  finding  me  curious  to  fee  the 
fprings,  having  viewed  the  lower  ones,  and  wanting  a  guide  for  feeing  thofe  higher 
in  the  mountain,  (he  offered  herfelf :  that  (he  certainly  had  no  other  than  the  in- 
duftrious  view  of  getting  a  fewjb/s  for  her  poor  family.  They  then  turned  their  en- 
quiries againft  myfelf,  that  if  I  wanted  to  fee  fprings  only,  what  induced  me  to 
afk  a  multitude  of  queftions  concerning  the  price,  value,  and  produdt  of  the  lands  ? 
What  had  fuch  enquiries  to  do  with  fprings  and  volcanoes  ?  I  told  them,  that 
cultivating  fome  land  in  England,  rendered  fuch  things  interefting  to  me  per- 
fbnaliy :  and  laftly,  that  if  they  would  fend  to  Clermont,  they  might  know, 
from  feveral  refpedtable  perfons,  the  truth  of  all  I  aflerted ;  and  therefore  I 
hoped,  as  it  was  the  woman's  firft  indifcretion,  for  I  could  not  call  it  offence, 
they  would  difmifs  her.  This  was  refufed  at  firft,  but  affented  to  at  laft,  on  my 
declaring,  that  if  they  imprifoned  her,  they  fhould  do  the  fame  by  me,  and  an- 
fwer  it  as  they  could.  They  confented  to  let  her  go,  with  a  reprimand,  and  I 
departed ;  not  marvelling,  for  I  have  done  with  that,  at  their  ignorance,  in  ima- 
gining that  the  Queen  (hould  confpire  fo  dangeroufly  againft  their  rocks  and 
mountains.  I  found  my  guide  in  the  midft  of  the  mob,  who  had  been  very 
bufy  in  putting  as  many  queftions  about  me,  as  I  had  done  about  their  crops.— 
There  were  two  opinions,  one  party  thought  I  was  a  commijjaire ,  come  to  afcertain 
the  damage  done  by  the  hail :  the  other,  that  I  was  an  agent  of  the  Queen's, 
who  intended  to  blow  the  town  up  with  a  mine,  and  fend  all  that  efcaped  to 
the  gallies.  The  care  that  muft  have  been  taken  to  render  the  charadter  of  that 
princefs  detefted  among  the  people,  is  incredible ;  and  there  feems  every  where 
to  be  no  abfurdities  too  grofs,  nor  circumftances  too  impoflible  for  their  faith. 
In  the  evening  to  the  theatre,  the  Optimiji  well  atted.  Before  I  leave  Clermont, 
I  muft  remark,  that  I  dined,  or  fupped,  five  times  at  the  table  d'hote,  with  from 
twenty  to  thirty  merchants  and  tradefmen,  officers,  &c.;  and  it  is  not  eafy  for  me 
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to  exprefs  the  infignificance,— the  inanity  of  the  converfation.  Scarcely  any 
politics,  at  a  moment  when  every  bofom  ought  to  beat  with  none  but  political 
fenfations.  The  ignorance  or  the  ftupidity  of  thefe  people  muft  be  abfolutely 
incredible  $  not  a  week  pafles  without  their  country  abounding  with  events 
that*  are  analyzed  and  debated  by  the  carpenters  and  blackfmiths  of  England* 
The  abolition  of  ty thes,  the  deftru&ioi*  of  the  gabelle,  game  made  property, 
and  feudal  rights  deftroyed,  are  French  topics,  that  are  tranflated  into  Englifl* 
within  fix  days  after  they  happen,  and  their  confequences,  combinations,  refults* 
and  modifications,  become  the  difquifition  and  entertainment  of  the  grocers, 
chandlers,  drapers,  and  (hoemakers,  of  all  the  towns  of  England ;  yet  the  fame 
people  in  France  do  not  think  them  worth  their  converfation,  except  in  private. 
Why  ?  becaufe  converfation  in  private  wants  little  knowledge  $  but  in  public,  it 
demands  more,  and  therefore  I  fuppofe,  for  I  confefs  there  are  a  thoufand  diffi- 
culties attending  the  folution,  they  are  filent.  But  how  many  people,  and  how 
many  fubje&s,  on  which  volubility  is  proportioned  to  ignorance  ?  Account  for 
the  fadt  as  you  pleafe,  but  it  is  confirmed  with  me,  and  admits  no  doubt. 

The  14th.  To  Izoire,  the  country  all  interesting,  from  the  number  of 
conic  mountains  that  rife  in  every  quarter;  fome  are  crowned  with  towns ;— ba 
others  are  Roman  caftles,  and  the  knowledge  that  the  whole  is  the  work  of 
fubterr^nean  fire,  though  in  ages  far  too  remote  for  any  record  to  announce* 
keeps  the  attention  perpetually  alive.  Monf.  de  l'Arbre  had  given  me  a  let- 
ter to  Monf.  Bres,  doftor  of  phyfic,  at  Izoire:  I  found  him,  with  all  the 
townfmen,  collected  at  the  hotel  de  ville,  to  hear  a  newfpaper  read.  He  con- 
ducted me  to  the  upper  end  of  the  room,  and  feated  me  by  himfelf :  the  fubjefi: 
of  the  paper  was  the  fuppreffioh  of  the  religious  houfes,  and  the  commutatioa 
of  tythes.  I  obferved  that  the  auditors,  among  whom  were  fome  of  the  lower 
clafs,  were  very  attentive ;  and  the  whole  company  feemed  well  pleafcd  witfct 
whatever  concerned  the  tythes  and  the  monks .  Monf.  Br&,  who  is  a  fenfible 
and  intelligent  gentlen\an,  walked  with  me  to  his  farm,  about  half  a  league 
from  the  town,  on  a  foil  of  fuperior  richnefs;  like  all  other  farms,  this  is  in  the 
hands  of  a  metayer.  Supped  at  his  houfe  afterwards,  in  an  agreeable  company* 
with  much  animated  political  conversation.  We  difcufTed  the  news  of  the 
day ;  they  were  inclined  to  approve  of  it  very  warmly  1  but  I  contended,  that 
the  National  Aflembly  did  not  proceed  on  any  regular  well  digefted  fyftem  :  that 
they  feemed  to  have  a  rage  for  pulling  down,  but  no  tafte  for  rebuilding :  that 
if  they  proceeded  much  further  in  fuch  a  plan,  deftroying  every  thing,  but 
eftabliftiing  nothing,  they  would  at  laft  bring  the  kingdom  into  fuch  confufion* 
that  they  would  even  themfclves  be  without  power  to  reftore  it  to  peace  and 
order ;  and  that  fuch  a  fituation  would,  in  its  nature,  be  on  the  brink  of  the 
precipice  of  bankruptcy  and  civil  war. — I  ventured  further,  to  declare  it  as  my 
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idea,  that  without  an  upper  houfe,  they  never  could  have  either  a  good  or  a 
durable  constitution.  We  had  a  difference  of  opinion  on  thefe  points;  but  I 
was  glad  to  find,  that  there  could  be  a  fair  difcuflion,— and  that,  in  a  company 
of  fix  or  feven  gentlemen,  two  would  venture  to  agree  with  a  fyftem  fo  un- 
fafhionable  as  mine. 17  miles. 

The  15th.  The  country  continues  interefting  to  Brioud.  On  the  tops  of  the 
mountains  of  Auvergne  are  many  old  caftles,  and  towns,  and  villages.  Pafs  the 
river,  by  a  bridge  of  one  great  arch,  to  the  village  of  Lampdes.  At  that  place, 
wait  on  Monf.  Greyffier  de  Talairat,  avocat  and  fubdelege,  to  whom  I  had  a 
letter;  and  who  was  fo  obliging  as  to  anfwer,  with  attention,  all  my  enquiries 
into  the  agriculture  of  the  neighbourhood.  He  enquired  much  after  lord  Briftol; 
and  was  not  the  worft  pleafed  with  me,  when  he  heard  that  I  came  from  the 
feme  province  in  England.  We  drank  his  lordlhip's  health,  in  the  ftrong  white 
wine,  kept  four  years  in  the  fun,  which  lord  Briftol  had  much  commended. 
——18  miles. 

The  1 6th.    Early  in  the  morning,  to  avoid  the  heat,  which  has  rather  in- 
commoded me,  to  Fix.    Crofs  the  river  by  a  ford,  near  the  fpot  where  a  bridge 
is  building,  and  mount  gradually  into  a  country,  which  continues  interefting  to 
a  naturalift,  from  its  volcanic  origin;  for  all  has  been  either  overturned,   or 
formed  by  fire.     Pafs  Chomet;  and,  defcending,   remark  a  heap  of  bafaltic 
columns  by  the  road,  to  the  right ;  they  are  fmall,  but  regular  fexagoris.     Pou- 
laget  appears  in  the  plain  to  the  left.    Stopped  at  St.  George,  where  I  pro- 
cured mules,    and  a  guide.,   to  fee  the  bafaltic  columns  at  Chill iac,   which, 
however,    are  hardly  ftrikings  enough  to  reward  the  trouble.     At  Fix,  I  faw  * 
a  field  of  fine  clover;  a  fight  that  I  have  not  been  regaled  with,  I  think, 
fince  Alface.     I  defired  to  know  to  whom  it  belonged  ?   to  Monf.  Coffier, 
doftor  of  medicine.     I  went  to  his  houfe  to  make  enquiries,  which  he  was 
obliging  enough  to  gratify,  and  indulged  me  in  a  walk  over  the  principal  part  of 
his  farm.     He  gave  me  a  bottle   of  excellent  vin  blanc  moujfeux,  made  in 
Auvergne.     I  enquired  of  him  the  means  of  going  to  the  mine  of  antimony, 
four  leagues  from  hence  ;  but  he  faid  the  country  was  fo  enragi  in  that  part, 
and  had  lately  been  mifchievous,  that  he  advifed  me  by  all  means  to  give  up 
the  project.     This  country,  from  climate,  as  well  as^pines,  muft  be  very  high. 
I  have  been  for  three  days  paft  melted  with  heat ;  but  to  day,  though  the  fun 
is  bright,  the  heat  has  been  quite  moderate,  like  an  Englifh  fummer's  dajfc, 
and  I  am  aflured  that  they  never  have  it  hotter ;  but  complain  of  the  winter's 
cold  being  very  fevere, — and  that  the  fnow  in  the  laft  was  fixteen  inches  deep  on 
the  level.    The  interefting  circumftance  of  the  whole  is  the  volcanic  origin : 
all  buildings  and  walls  are  of  lava :  the  roads  are  mended  with  lava,  pozzolana, 
And  bafaltesj'and  the  face  of  the  country  every  where  exhibits  the  origin  in 
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fubterranean  fire.  The  fertility,  however,  is  not  apparent,  without  reflexion. 
•The  crops  are  not  extraordinary,  and  many  bad ;  but  then  the  height  is  to  be 
confidered.  In  no  other  country  that  I  have  feen  are  fuch  great  mountains  as 
thefe,  cultivated  fo  high ;  here  corn  is  feen  every  where;  even  to  their  tops, 
at  heights  where  it  is  ufual  to  find  rock,  wood,  or  ling  f  erica  vulgaris).— 

42  miles. 

The  17th.    The  whole  range  of  the  fifteen  miles  to  Le  Puy  en  Velay,  is 
wonderfully  interefting.     Nature,  in  the  produdtion  of  this  country,  fuch  as  we 
fee  it  at  pre&nt,  muft  have  proceeded  by  means  not  common  elfewhere.     It 
is  all  in  its  form  tempeftuous  as  the  billowy  ocean.     Mountain  rifes  beyond 
mountain,  with  endlefs  variety  :  not  dark  and  dreary,  like  thofe  of  equal  height 
in  other  countries,  but  fpread  with  cultivation  (feeble  indeed)  to  the  very  tops. 
Some  vales  funk  among  them,  of  beautiful  verdure,  pleafe  the  eye.     Towards 
Le  Puy  the  fcenery  is  ftill  more  flriking,  from  the  addition  of  fome  of  the  moft 
lingular  rocks  any  where  to  be  feen.     The  caftle  of  Polignac,  from  which  the 
duke  takes  his  title,  is  built  on  a  bold  and  enormous  one;  it  is  almoft  of  a 
cubical  form,  and  towers  perpendicularly  above  the  town,  which  furrounds 
it   at  its  foot.     The  family  of  Polignac  claim  an  origin  of  great  antiquity  ; 
they  have  pretentions  that  go  back,  I  forget  whether  to  Hedtor  or  Achilles ; 
but  I  never  found  any  one  in  converfation  inclined  to  allow  them  more  than 
being  in  the  firfl  clafs  of  French  families,  which  they  undoubtedly  are.   .  Per- 
haps there  is  no  where  to  be  met  with  a  caftle  more  formed  to  give  a  local 
pride  of  family  than  this  of  Polignac  :  the  man  hardly  exifts  that  would  not  feel 
a  certain  vanity,  at  having  given  his  own  name,  from  remote  antiquity,  tofo 
lingular  and  fo  commanding  a  rock ;  but  if,  with  the  name,  it  belonged  to 
me,  I  would  fcarcely  fell  it  for  a  province.    The  building  is  of  fuch  antiquity, 
and  the  fituation  fo  romantic,  that  all  the  feudal  ages  pafs  in  review  in  one's  ima- 
gination, by  a  fort  of  magic  influence ;  you  recognize  it  for  the  refidence  of  a 
Jordly  baron,  who,  in  an  age  more  diftant  and  more  refpedtable,  though  per- 
Jiaps  equally  barbarous,  was  the  patriot  defender  of  his  country  againft  the  in- 
vafion  and  tyranny  of  Rome.     In  every  age,  fince  the  horrible  combuftions  of 
nature  which  produced  it,  fuch  a  fpot  would  be  chofen  for  fecurity  and  defence. 
Xo  have  given  one's  name  to  a  caftle,  without  any  lofty  pre-eminence  or  Angu- 
larity of  nature,  in  the  midft,  for  inftance,  of  a  rich  plain,  is  not  equally  flatter- 
ing to  our  feelings :  all  antiquity  of  family  derives  from  ages  of  great  barbarity, 
when  civil  commotions  and  wars  fwept  away  and  confounded  the  inhabitants  of 
Xuch  fituations.    The  Bretons  of  the  plains,  of  England,  were  driven  to  Bretagne ; 
but  the  fame  peeple,  in  the  mountains  of  Wales,  ftuck  fecure,  and  remain  there 
to  this  day.    About  a  gun- fhot  from  Polignac  is  another  rock,  not  fo  large,  but 
equally  remarkable ;   and  in  the  town  of  Le  Puy,  another  commanding  one 
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rifes  to  a  vaft  height ;  with  another  more^fingular  for  its  tower-like  form,— on 
the  top  of  which  St.  Michael's  church  is  built.  Gypfum  and  lime-ftone 
abound;  and  the  whc>le  country  is  volcanic ;  the  very  meadows  are  on. lava: 
every  thing,  in  a  word,  is  either  the  produdt  of  fire,  or  has  been  difturbed  or 
toffed  about  by  it.  At  Le  Puy,  fair  day,  and  a  table  d'hote,  with  ignorance,  as 
ufual.  Many  coffee-houfes,  and  even  confiderable  ones,  but  not  a  fingle  new£- 
paper  to  be  found  in  any.— — 15  miles. 

The  18th.  Leaving  Puy,  the  hill  which  the  road  mounts  on  the  way  to 
Cofterous,  for  four  or  five  miles,  commands  a  view  of  the  town  far  more 
pi&urefque  than  that  of  Clermont.  The  mountain,  covered  with  its  conical 
town,  crowned  by  a  vaft  rock,  with  thofe  of  St.  Michael  and  of  Polignac, 
form  a  moil  Angular  fcene.  The  road  is  a  noble  one,  formed  of  lava  and  poz- 
zolana.  The  adjacent  declivities  have  a  ftrdng  difpofition  to  run  into  bafaltic 
pentagons  and  fexagons ;  the  ftones  put  up  in  the  road,  by  way  of  pofts,  arc 
parts  of  bafaltic  columns.  The  inn  at  Pradelles,  kept  by  three  fifters,  Pichots, 
is  one  of  the  worft  I  have  met  with  in  France.  Contraj&ion,  poverty,  dirt, 
and  darknefs.— —  zo  miles. 

The  19th.  To  Thuytz ;  pine  woods  abound ;  there  are  few-mills,  -and  with 
ratchet  wheels  to  bring  the  tree  to  the  faw,  without  the  conftant  attention  of 
a  man,  as  in  the  Pyrenees ;  a  great  improvement.  Pafs  by  a  new  and  beautiful 
road,  along  the  fide  of  immenie  mountains  of  granite ;  chefnut  trees  fpread  in 
every  quarter,  and  cover  with  luxuriance  of  vegetation  rocks  apparently  fb 
naked,  that  earth  feems  a  ftranger.  This  beautiful  tree  is  known  to  delight  in 
volcanic  foils  and  fituations  :  many  are  very  large ;  I  meafured  one  fifteen  feet 
in  circumference,  at  five  from  the  ground ;  and  many  are  nine  to  ten  feet, 
and  fifty  to  fixty  high.  At  Maifie  the  fine  road  ends,  and  then  a  rocky,  al- 
mod  natural  one  for  fome  miles;  but  for  half  a  mile  before  Thuytz  recover 
the  new  one  again,  which  is  here  equal  to  the  fined  to  be  feen,  formed  of 
volcanic  materials,  forty  feet  broad,  without  the  leaft  ftone,  a  firm  and  naturally 
level  cemented  furface.  They  tell  me  that  1800  toifes  of  it,  or  about  2f  miles, 
coft  i8c,oooliv.  (8250I.)  It  condufts,  according  to  cuftom,to  a  miferable  inn, 
but  with  a  large  ftable;  and  in  every  refpe£t  Monfieur  Grenadier  excels  the  De- 
moifelles  Pichots.  Here  mulberries  firft  appear,  and  with  them  flies  ;  for  this 
is  the  firft  day  I  have  been  incommoded.  At  Thuytz  I  had  an  object  which  I 
fuppofed  would  demand  a  whole  day :  it  is  within  four  hours  ride  of  the 
Montagne  de  la  coup  au  Colet  d'Ai/a,  of  which  M.  Faujas  de  St.  Fond  has 
given  a  plate,  in  his  Refearcbes  fur  les  volcanoes  eteints,  that  ihews  it  to  be  a 
remarkable  object :  I  began  tp  make  enquiries,  and  arrangements  for  hav- 
ing a  mule  and  a  guide  to  go  thither  the  next  morning;  the  man  and  his 
wife  attended  me  at  dinner,  and  did  not  feem,  from  the  difficulties  they  railed 
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at  every  moment/  to  approve  my  plan:  having  afked  them  fome  queftiohs 
about  the  pricp  of  provifions,  and  other  things,  I  fuppofe  they  regarded  me 
with  fufpicious  eyes,  and  thought  that  I  had  no  good  intentions.  I  defired, 
however,  to  have  the  mule— fome  difficulties  were  made-— I  muft  have  two 
mules— Very  well,  get  me  two.  Then  returning,  a  man  was  not  to  be  had  ; 
with  frefh  expreffions  of  furprife,  that  I  fhould  be  eager  to  fee  mountains  that 
did  not  concern  me.  After  railing  frefli  difficulties  to  every  thing  I  faid,  they 
at  laft  plainly  told  me,  that  I  fhould  have  neither  mule  nor  man ;  and  this  with 
an  air  that  evidently  made  the  cafe  hopelefs.  About  an  hour  after,  I  received  a 
polite  meflage  from  the  marquis  Deblou,  feigneur  of  the  parifh,  who  hear- 
ing that  an  inquifitive  Englishman  was  at  the  inn,  enquiring  after  volca- 
noes, propofed  the  pleafure  of  taking  a  walk  with  me.  I  accepted  the  of- 
fer with  alacrity,  and  going  dkedly  towards  his  houfe  met  him  in  the  road. 
I  explained  to  him  my  motives  and  my  difficulties ;  he  faid,  the  people  had 
got  fome  abfurd  fufpicions  of  me  from  my  quefiions,  and  that  the  prefent  time 
was  fo  dangerous  and  critical  to  all  travellers,  that  he  would  advife  me  by  no 
means  to  think  of  any  fuch  excurfions  from  the  great  road,  unlefs  I  found 
much  readinefs  in  the  people  to  condudt  me :  that  at  any  other  moment  than 
the  prefent,  he  fhould  be  happy  to  do  it  himfelf,  but  that  at  prefent  it  was  im- 
poffible  for  any  perfon  to  be  too  cautious.  There  was  no  refitting  this  reafbn- 
ing,  and  yet  to  lofe  the  moft  curious  volcanic  remains  in  the  country,  for  the 
crater  of  the  mountain  is  as  diftinft  in  the  print  of  Monf.  de  St.  Fond,  as  if  the 
lava  was  now  running  from  it,  was  a  mortifying  circumftance.  The  marquis 
then  fhewed  me  his  garden  and  his  chateau,  amidft  the  mountains;  behind 
it  is  that  of  Gravene,  which  is  an  extinguifhed  volcano  likewife,  but  the 
crater  not  difcernible  without  difficulty.  In  converfation  with  him  and  an- 
other gentleman,  on  agriculture,  particularly  the  produce  of  mulberries,  they 
mentioned  a  fmall  piece  of  land  that  produced,  by  filk  only,  120  liv.  (5I.  5s.) 
a  year,  and  being  contiguous  to  the  road  we  walked  to  it.  Appearing  very 
fmall  for  fuch  a  produce,  I  flepped  it  to  afcertain  the  contents,  and  minuted 
them  in  njy  pocket-book.  Soon  after,  growing  dark,  I  took  my  leave  of 
the  gentlemen,  and  retired  to  my  inn.  What  I  had  done  had  more  witneffes 
than  I  dreamt  of;  for  at  eleven  o'clock  at  night,  a  full  hour  after  I  had  been 
afleep,  the  commander  of  a  file  of  twenty  milice  bourgeois,  with  their  mufquets, 
or  fwords,  or  fabres,  or  pikes,  entered  my  chamber,  furrounded  my  bed,  and 
demanded  my  paflport.  A  dialogue  enfued,  too  long  to  minute ;  I  was  forced 
firft  to  give  them  my  pafTj-ort,  and,  that  not  fatisfying  them,  my  papers.  They 
told  me  that  I  was  undoubtedly  a  confpirator  with  the  Queen,  the  count  d'Ar- 
tois,  and  the  count  d'Entragiies  (who  has  property  here),  who  had  employed 
me  as  an  arpenteur,  to  meafure  their  fields,  in  order  to  double  their  taxes.    My 
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papers  being  in  Englifh  faved  me.    They  had  taken  it  into  their  heads  that  I 
Was  not  an  Englishman— only  a  pretended  one ;  for  they  fpeak  fuch  a  jargon 
themfelves,  that  their  ears  were  not  good  enough  to  difcover  by  my  language 
that  I  was  an  undoubted  foreigner.    Their  finding  no  maps,  or  plans,  nor  any 
thing  that  they  could  convert  by  fuppofition  to  a  cadaftr'e  of  their  parifh,  had 
its  efFeft,  as  I  could  fee  by  their  manner,  for  they  converfed  entirely  in  Patois. 
Perceiving,  however,  that  they  were  not  fatisfied,  and  talked  much  of  the 
count  d'Entragues,    I  opened  a  bundle  of    letters  that  were  fealed— thefe, 
gentlemen,  are  my  letters  of  recommendation  to  various  cities  of  France  and 
Italy,  open  which  you  pleafe,  and  you  will  find,  for  they  are  written  in  French, 
that  I  am  an  honeft  Englifhman,  and  not  the  rogue  you  take  me  for.    On  this 
they  held  a  frefh  confultation  and  debate,  which  ended  in  my  favour ;  they  re- 
fufed  to  open  the  letters,  prepared  to  leave  me,  faying,  that  my  numerous  ques- 
tions about  lands,  and  meafuring  a  field,  while  I  pretended  to  come  after  vol- 
canoes, had  raifed  great  fufpicions,  which  they  obferved  were  natural  at  a  time 
when  it  was  known  to  a  certainty  that  the  Queen,  the  count  d'Artois,  and  the 
count  d'Entragues  were  in  a  confpiracy  againft  the  Vivarais.    And  thus,  to  my 
entire  fatisfa&ion,  they  wifhed  me  good  night,  and  left  me  to  the  bugs,  which 
fwarmed  in  the  bed  like  flies  in  a  honey -pot.     I  had  a  narrow  efcape— it  would 
have  been  a  delicate  fituation  to  have  been  kept  prifoner  probably  in  fbme  com- 
mon goal,  or,  if  not,  guarded  at  my  own  expence,  while  they  fent  a  courier  to 
Paris  for  orders,  and  me  to  pay  the  piper.—— 20  miles. 

The  20th.  The  fame  impofing  mountain  features  continue  to  Villeneuve  de 
Berg.  The  road,  for  half  a  mile,  leads  under  an  immenfe  mafs  of  bafaltic 
lava,  run  into  configurations  of  various  forms,  and  refting  on  regular  columns  5 
this  vaft  range  bulges  in  the  centre  into  a  fort  of  promontory.  The  heighth, 
form,  and  figures,  and  the  decifive  volcanic  charadter  the  whole  mafs  has  taken, 
render  it  a  moft  interefting  fpedtacle  to  the  learned  and  unlearned  eye.  Juft 
before  Aubenas,  miftaking  the  road,  which  is  not  half  finifhed,  I  had  to  turn  j 
it  was  on  the  flope  of  the  declivity,  and  very  rare  that  any  wall  or  defence 
is  found  againft  the  precipices.  My  French  mare  has  an  ill  talent  of  backing 
too  freely  when  (he  begins  :  unfortunately  (he  exercifed  it  at  a  moment  of  im- 
minent danger,  and  backed  the  chaife,  me,  and  herfelf  down  the  precipice;  by- 
great  good  luck,  there  was  at  the  fpot  a  fort  of  fhelf  of  rock,  that  made  the 
immediate  fall  not  more  than  five  feet  diredt.  I  leaped  out  of  the  chaife 
in  the  moment,  and  fell  unhurt :  the  chaife  was  overthrown  and  the  mare 
on  her  fide,  entangled  in  the  harnefs,  which  kept  the  carriage  from  tum- 
bling down  a  precipice  of  fixty  feet.  Fortunately  fhe  lay  quietly,  for  had  £he 
ftruggled  both  muft  have  fallen.  I  called  fome  lime-burners  to  my  afliftance* 
who  were  with  great  difficulty  brought  to  fubmit  to  dire&ions,  and  not  each. 
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purfue  his  own  idea  to  the  certain  precipitation  of  both  mare  and  chaife.    We 
extricated  her  unhurt,  fecured  the  chaife,  and,  then  with  ftill  greater  difficulty, 
regained  the  road  with  both.    This  was,  by  far  the  narrowed  efcape  I  have 
had,    A  blefled  country  for  a  broken  limb— confinement  for  fix  weeks  or  two 
months  at  the  Cheval  Blanc,  at  Aubenas,  an  inn  that  would  have  been  pur- 
gatory to  one  of  my  hogs : — alone, — without  relation,  friend,  or  fervant,  and 
not  one  perfon  in  fixty  that  fpeaks  French.— Thanks  to  the  good  providence  that 
preferved  me !  What  a  fituation— I  fhudder  at  the  reflection  more  than  I  did  fall- 
ing in  the  jaws  of  the  precipice.    Before  I  got  from  the  place  there  were  feven 
men  about  me,  I  gave  them  a  3  liv.  piece  to  drink,  which  for  fometime  they 
refufed  to  accept,  thinking,  with  unaffe&ed  modefty,  that  it  was  too  much. 
At  Aubenas  repaired  the  harnefs,  and  leaving  that  place  viewed  the  filk  mills, 
which  are  confiderable.    Reach  Villeneuve  de  Berg.     I  was  immediately  hunted 
out  by  the  milice  bourgeoife.    Where  is  your  certificate  ?     Here  again  the  old  ob- 
jection that  my  features  and  perfon  were  not  defcribed.— Tour  papers  ?    The 
importance  of  the  cafe,  they  faid,  was  great :  and  looked  as  big  as  if  a  marfhal's 
batton  was  in  hand.     They  tormented  me  with  an  hundred  queftions  -,  and  then 
pronounced  that  I  was  a  fufpicious  looking  perfon.    They  could  not  conceive 
why  a  Suffolk  farmer  could  travel  into  the  Vivarais  ?    Never  had  they  heard  of 
any  perfon  travelling  for  agriculture !     They  would  take  my  paffport  to  the 
hotel  de  ville—hzvt  the  permanent  council  aflembled— and  place  a  centinel  at 
my  door.    I  told  them  they  might  do  what  they  pleafed,  provided  they  did  not 
prohibit  my  dinner,  as  I  was  hungry;  they  then  departed.     In  about  half  an  hour 
a  gentleman-like  man,  a  Croix  de  St.  Louis  came,  afked  me  fome  queftions  very 
politely,  and  feemed  not  to  conclude  that  Maria  Antonietta  and  Arthur  Young 
were  at  this  moment  in  any  very  dangerous  confpiracy.     He  retired,  faying,  he 
hoped  I  fhould  not  meet  with  any  difficulties.    In  another  half  hour  a  foldier 
came  to  conduit  me  to  the  hotel  de  ville ;  where  I  found  the  council  aflembled  * 
I  had  a  good  many  queftions  afked ;  and  fome  expreffions  of  furprife  that  an 
Englifh  farmer  fhould  travel  fo  far  for  agriculture — they  had  never  heard  of  fuch 
a  thing  $— but  all  was  in  a  polite  liberal  manner ;  and  though  travelling  for  agri- 
culture was  as  new  to  them,  as-if  it  had  been  like  the  antient  philofopher's  tour 
of  Ae  world  on  a  cow's  back,  and  living  on  the  milk, — yet  they  did  not  deem  any 
thing  in  my  recital  improbable,  figned  my  paflport  very  readily,  aflured  me  of 
every  affiftance  and  civility  I  might  want,  and  difmifled  me  with  the  politenefs 
of  gentlemen.     I  defcribed  my  treatment  at  Thuytz,  which  they  loudly  con- 
demned.    I  took  this  opportunity  to  beg  to  know  where  that  Pradel  was  to  be 
found  in  this  country,  of  which  Oliver  de  Serres  jps  feigneur,  the  well  known 
French  writer  on  agriculture  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.    They  at  once  pointed 
out  of  the  window  of  the  room  we  were  in  to  the  houfe,  which  in  this  town 
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belonged  to  him,  and  informed  me  that  Pradel  was  within  a  league.    As  this 
was  an  objeft  I  had  noted  before  I  came  to  France,  the  information  gave  me  no 
flight  fatisfa&ion.    The  mayor,  in  the  courfe  of  the  examination,  prefented.  me 
to  a  gentleman  who  had  tranflated  Sterne  into  French,  but  who  did  not  fpeak 
Englifh ;  on  my  return  to  the  auberge  I  found  that  this  was  Monf.  de  Boiffiere, 
avocat  general  of  the  parliament  of  Grenoble,    I  did  not  care  to  leave  the  place 
without  knowing  fome thing  more  of  one  who  had  diftinguiflied  himfelf  by  his 
attention  to  Englifh  literature ;  and  I  wrote  to  him  a  note,  begging  permiflion  to 
have  the  pleafure  of  fome  converfation  with  a  gentlemen  who  had  made  our 
inimitable  author  fpeak  the  language  of  a  people  he  loved  fo  well.    Monf.  de 
•Boiffiere  came  to  me  immediately,  conduced  me  to  his  houfe,  introduced  me  to 
his  lady  and  fome  friends,  and  as  I  was  much  interefted  concerning  Oliver  de 
Serres,  he  offered  to  take  a  walk  with  me  to  Pradel.   It  may  eafily  be  fuppofed  that 
this  wa*s  too  much  to  my  mind  to  be  refufed,  and  few  evenings  have  been  more 
agreeably  fpent.     I  regarded  the  refidence  of  the  great  parent  of  French  agricul- 
ture, and  who  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  firft  writers  on  the  fubje&  that  had 
then  appeared  in  the  world,  with  that  fort  of  veneration,  which  thofe  only  can 
feel  who  have  addi&ed  themfelves  ftrongly  to  fome  predominant  purfuit,  and  find 
it  in  fuch  moments  indulged  in  its  moft  exquifite  feelings.    Two  hundred  years 
after  his  exertions,  let  me  do  honour  to  his  memory,  he  was  an  excellent  farmer 
and  a  true  patriot,  and  would  not  have  been  fixed  on  by  Henry  IV.  as  his  chief 
agent  in  the  great  project  of  introducing  the  culture  of  filk  in  France,  if  h^  had 
not  poffeffed  a  confiderable  reputation ;  a  reputation  well  earned,  fince  pofterity 
has  confirmed  it.    The  period  of  his  practice  is  too  remote  to  gain  any  thing 
more  than  a  general  outline  of  what  may  now  be  fuppofed  to  have  been  his  farm. 
The  bafis  of  it  is  limeftone ;  there  is  a  great  oak  wood  near  the  chateau,  and 
many  vines,  with  plenty  of  mulberries,  fome  apparently  old  enough  to  have 
been  planted  by  the  hand  of  the  venerable  genius  that  has  rendered  the  ground 
claffic.     The  eftate  of  Pradel,  which  is  about  5000  liv.  (218I.  15s.)  a  year, 
belongs  at  prefent  to  the  marquis  of  Mirabel,  who  inherits  it  in  right  of  his  wife, 
as  the  defcendant  of  De  Serres.     I  hope  it  is  exempted  for  ever  from  all  taxes ;  he 
whofe  writings  laid  the  foundation  for  the  improvement  of  a  kingdom,  {hould 
leave  to  his  pofterity  fome  marks  of  his  countrymen's  gratitude.    When*thc 
prefent  biftiop  of  Sifteron   was  {hewn,  like  me,  the  farm   of  De  Serres,  he 
remarked,  that  the  nation  ought  to  ere&  a  ftatue  to  his  memory.     The  fenti- 
ment  is  not  without  merit,  though  no  more  than  common  fnufF-box  chat ;  but 
if  this  bifhop  has  a  well  cultivated  farm  in  his  hands  it  does  him  honour. 
Supped  with  Monf.  and  Madame  de  Boiffiere,  &c.  and  had  the  pleafure  of  an 
agreeable  and. fa terefting  converfation. — —21  miles. 
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The 2 1  ft.  Monf.  de  Boifliere,  wifliing  to  take  my  advice  in  the  improve- 
ment of  a  farm,  which  he  has  taken  into  his  hands,  fix  or  feven  miles  from 
Berg,  in  my  road  to  Viviers,  accompanied  me  thither.  I  advifed  him  to  form 
one  well  executed  and  well  improved  inclofure  every  year— to  finifh  as  he  ad^ 
vances,  and  to  do  well  what  he  attempts  to  do  at  all  $  and  I  cautioned  him 
againft  the  common  abufe  of  that  excellent  hufbandry,  paring  and  burning. 
I  fufpeft,  however,  that  his  bomme  <T  affaire  will  be  too  potent  for  the  Engli(h 
traveller.— I  hope  he  has  received  the  turnip-feed  I  fent  him.  Dine  at 
Viviers,  and  pafs  the  Rhone.  After  the  wretched  inns  of  the  Vivarais,  dirt, 
filth,  bugs,  and  flarving,  to  arrive  at  the  hotel  de  Monfieur,  at  Montilimart, 
a  great  and  excellent  inn,  was  fomething  like  the  arrival  in  France  from  Spain : 
the  contraft  is  ftriking ;  and  I  feemed  to  hug  myfelf,  that  I  was  again  in  a 
christian  country  among  the  Milors  Ninchitreas,  and  my  Ladi  Bettis,  of 
Monf.  Chabot.— 23  miles. 

The  22d.  Having  a  letter  to  Monf.  Faujas  de  St.  Fond,  the  celebrated 
naturalift,  who  has  favoured  the  world  with  many  important  works  on  volca- 
noes, aeroftation,  and  various  other  branches  "of  natural  hiftory,  I  had  the 
fatisfadtion,  on  enquiring,  to  find  that  he  was  at  Montilimart ;  and,  waiting  on 
him— to  perceive,  that  a  man  of  diftinguifhed  merit  was  handfomely  lodged, 
with  every  thing  about  him  that  indicated  an  eafy  fortune.  He  received  me 
with  the  frank  politenefs  inherent  in  his  character ;  introduced  me,  on  the 
fpot,  to  a  Monf.  V  Abbe  Berenger,  who  refided  near  his  country-feat,  and  was, 
he  faid,  an  excellent  cultivator ;  and  likewife  to  another  gentleman,  whofe 
tafte  had  taken  the  fame  good  diredtion.  In  the  evening  Monf.  Faujas  took 
me  to  call  on  a  female  friend,  who  was  engaged  in  the  fame  enquiries,  Madame 
Cheinet,  whofe  hufband  is  a  member  of  the  National  Affembly ;  if  he  has  the 
good  luck  to  find  at  Verfailles  fbme  other  lady  as  agreeable  as  her  he  has 
left  at  Montilimart,  his  miflion  will  not  be  a  barren  one ;  and  he  may  perhaps 
be  better  employed  than  in  voting  regenerations.  This  lady  accompanied 
us  in  a  walk  for  viewing  the  environs  of  Montilimart ;  and  it  gave  me  no  finall 
pleafure  to  find,  that  fhe  was  an  excellent  farmerefs,  pradifes  confiderably, 
pnd  had  the  goodnefs  to  anfwef  many  of  my  enquiries,  particularly  in  the 
culture  of  filk.  I  was  fo  charmed  with  the  naivete  of  character,  and  pleafing 
converfation  of  this  very  agreeable  lady,  that  a  Jonger  flay  here  would  have 
been  delicious but  the  plough  ! 

The  23d.  By  appointment,  accompanied  Monf.  Faujas  to  his  country-feat 
and  farm  at  l'Oriol,  fifteen  miles  north  of  Montilimart,  where  he  is  building  a 
good  houfe.  I  was  pleafed  to  find  his  farm  atnount  to  280  fepteres  of  land :  I 
fhould  have  liked  it  better,  had  it  not  been  in  the  hands  of  a  metayer*  Monf* 
Faujas  pleafes  me  much  -,  the  livelinefs,  vivacity,  pblogijion  of  his  chara&er,  do 
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not  run  into  pertnefs,  foppery,  or  affedfcation.;  he  adheres  fteadily  to  a  fubjeft; 
and  fhews,  that  to  clear  up  any  dubious  point,  by  the  attrition  of  different  ideas 
in  converfation,  gives  him  pleafure ;  not  through  a  vain  fluency  of  colloquial 
powers,  but  for  better  underftanding  a  fubjeft.  The  next  day,  Monf.  Abb£ 
Berenger,  and  another  gentleman,  paired  it  at  Monf.  Faujas* :  we  walked  to  the 
Abbd's  farm.  He  is  of  the  good  order  of  beings,  and  pleafes  me  much;  curioi 
the  parifh,  and  prefident  of  the  permanent  council.  He  is  at  prefent  warm  on  a 
project  of  re-uniting  the  proteftants  to  the  church ;  fpoke,  with  great  pleafure, 
of  having  perfuaded  them,  on  occafion  of  the  general  thankfgiving  for  the 
eftablifhment  of  liberty,  to  return  thanks  to  God,  and  fing  die  Te  Deum  in 
the  catholic  church,  in  common  as  brethren,  which,  from  confidence  in  his 
character,  they  did.  He  is  firmly  perfuaded,  that,  by  both  parties  giving  way  a 
little,  and  foftening  or  retrenching  reciprocally  fomewhat  in  points  that  are 
difagreeable,  they  may  be  brought  together.  The  idea  is  fo  liberal,  that  I 
queftion  it  for  the  multitude,  who  are  never  governed  by  reafon,  but  by  trifles 
and  ceremonies,— and  who  are  ufually  attached  to  their  religion,  in  proportion 
to  the  abfurdities  it  abounds  with.  I  have  not  the  leaft  doubt  but  the  mob  in 
England  would  be  much  more  fcandalized  at  parting  with  the  creed  of  St. 
Athanafius,  than  the  whole  bench  of  bifhops,  whofe  illumination  would  perhaps 
refledt  corredtly  that  of  the  throne.  Monf.  TAbbe  Berenger  has  prepared  a  me- 
morial, which  is  ready  to  be  prefented  to  the  National ' Aflembly,  proposing  and 
explaining  this  ideal  union  of  the  two  religions  -,  and  he  had  the  plan  of  adding 
a  claufe,  propofing  that  the  clergy  fhould  have  permiflion  to  marry.  He  was 
convinced,  that  it  would  be  for  the  intereft  of  morals,  and  much  for  that  of  the 
nation,  that  the  clergy  fhould  not  be  an  irifulated  body,  but  holding  by  the 
fame  ihterefts  and  connections  as  other  people.  He  remarked,  that  the  life  of 
a  curiy  and  efpecially  in  the  country  is  melancholy ;  and,  knowing  my  paffion, 
obferved,  that  a  man  never  could  be  fo  good  a  farmer,  on  any  pofleflion  he 
might  have,  excluded  from  being  fucceeded  by  his  children.  He  fhewed  me 
his  memoir,  and  I  was  pleafed  to  find  that  there  is  at  prefent  great  harmony 
between  the  two  religions,  owing  certainly  to  fuch  good  curis.  The  number 
of  proteftants  is  very  confiderable  in  this  neighbourhood.  I  ftrenuoufly  con^ 
tended  for  the  infertion  of  the  claufe  refpedting  marriage ;  affured  him,  that  at 
fuch  a  moment  as  this,  it  would  do  all  who  were  concerned  in  this  memorial 
the  greateft  credit ;  and  that  they  ought,  to  confider  it  as  a  demand  of  the  rights 
of  humanity,  violfently,  injurioufly,  and,  relative  to  the  nation,  impolitically, 
with-held.  Yefterday,  in  going  with  Monf.  Faujas,  we  pafled  a  congregation 
of  proteftants,  aflembled,  Druid-4ike,  under  five  or  fix  fpreading  oaks,  to  offer 
their  thankfgiving  ro  the  great  Parent  of  their  happinefs  and  hope.— In  fuch  a 
a  climate  as  this,  is  it  not  a  worthier  temple,  built  by  the  great  hand  they  re- 
vere, 
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vere,  than  one  of  brick  and  mortar  ?— This  was  one  of  the  richeft  days  I  have 
enjoyed  in  France;  we  had  a  long  and  truly  farming  dinner ;  drank  a  i'Anglois 
fuccefs  to  the  plough  !  and  had  fo  much  agricultural  converfation,  that  I 
wifhed  for  my  farming  friends  in  Suffolk  to  partake  my  fatisfa&ion.  If  Monf. 
Faujus  de  St.  Fond  comes  to  England,  as  he  gives  me  hope,  I  fhall  introduce  him 
to  them  with pleafure.    In  the  evening  return  to  Montilimart.— — 30  miles. 

The  25th.  To  Chateau  Rochemaur,  acrofs  the  Rhone.  It  is  fituated  on  a 
bafaltic  rock,  nearly  perpendicular,  with  every  columnar  proof  of  its  volcanic 
origin.  See  Monf.  de  Faujas*  Recbercbes.  In  the  afternoon  to  Piere  Latte, 
through  a  country  fteril,  uninterefling,  and  far  inferior  to  the  environs  of  Mon- 
tilimart.— 22  miles. 

The  26th.  To  Orange,  the  country  not  much  better •,  a  range  of  mountains 
to  the  left :  fee  nothing  of  the  Rhone.  At  that  town  there  are  remains  of  a 
large  Roman  building,  feventy  or  eighty  feet  high,  called  a  circus,  of  a  trium- 
phal arch,  which,  though  a  good  deal  decayed,  manifefts,  in  its  remains,  no 
ordinary  decoration,  and  a  pavement  in  the  houfe  of  a  poor  perfon,  which  is 
very  perfeft  and  beautiful,  but  much  inferior  to  that  of  Nifmes.  The  vent  de 
bize  has  blown  ftrongly  for  feveral  days,  with  a  clear  iky,  tempering  the  heats, 
which  are  fometimes  fultry  and  oppreffive;  it  may,  for  what  I  know,  be 
wholefome  to  French  conftitutions,  but  it  is  diabolical  to  mine;  I  found  my  felf 
very  indifferent,  and  as  if  I  was  going  to  be  ill,  a  new  and  unufual  fenfation 
over  my  whole  body  :  never  dreaming  of  the  wind,  I  knew  not  what  to  attri- 
bute it  to,  but  my  complaint  coming  at  the  fame  time,  puts  it  out  of  doubt ; 
befides,  inftin<ft  now,  much  more  than  reafon,  makes  me  guard  as  much  as  I 
can  againft  it.  At  four  or  five  in  the  morning  it  is  fo  cold  that  no  traveller 
ventures  out.  It  is  more  penetratingly  drying  than  I  had  any  conception  of; 
other  winds  flop  the  cutaneous  perfpiration ;  but  this  piercing  through  the  body. 
ieems,  by  its  fenfation,  to  deficcate  all  the  interior  humidity.— 20  miles. 

The  27th.  To  Avignon. — Whether  it  was  becaufe  I  had  read  much  of  this 
town  in  the  hiftory  of  the  middle  ages,  or  becaufe  it  had  been  the  refidence  of 
the  Popes,  or  more  probably  from  the  ftill  more  interefting  memoirs  which 
P»trarch  has  left  concernihg  it,  in  poems  that  will  laft  as  long  as  Italian  ele- 
gance and  human  feelings  fhall  exift,  I  know  not— but  I  approached  the  place 
with  a  fort  of  intereft,  attention,  and  expe&ancy,  that  few  towns  have  kindled. 
Laura's  tomb,  is  in  the  church  of  the  Cordeliers ;  it  is  nothing  but  a  ftone  in  the 
pavement,  with  a  figure  engraven  on  it  partly  effaced,  furrounded  by  an  infcrip- 
tion  in  Gothic  letters,  and  another  in  the  wall  adjoining,  with  the  armorial 
of  the  family  of  Sade.  How  incredible  is  the  power  of  great  talents,  when 
employed  in  delineating  paflions  common  to  the  human  race.  How  many  mil- 
lions of  women,  fair  as  Laura,  have  been  beloved  as  tenderly — but,  wanting  a 
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Petrarch  to  illuftrate  the  paffion,  have  lived  and  died  in  oblivion !  whilft  his 
lines,  not  written  to  die,  conduct  thoufands  under  the  impulfe  of  feelings, 
which  genius  only  can  excite,  to  mingle  in  idea  their  melancholy  fighs  with 
thofe  of  the  poet  who  confecrated  thefe  remains  to  immortality ! — There  is  a 
monument  of  the  brave  Crillon  in  the  fame  church ;  and  I  faw  other  churches 
and  .  pictures — but  Petrarch  and  Laura  Are  predominant  at  Avignon.— 
19  miles. 

The  28th.  Wait  upon  Pere  Brouillony,  provincial  vifitor,  who,  with  great 
politenefs,  procured  me  the  information  I  wifhed,  by  introducing  me  to  fome 
gentlemen  underftanding  in  agriculture.  From  the  rock  of  the  legates  palace, 
there  is  one  of  the  fineft  views  of  the  windings  of  the  Rhone  that  is  to  be  feen : 
it  forms  two  confiderable  iflarids,  which,  with  (he  reft  of  the  plain,  richly 
watered,  cultivated,  and  covered  with  mulberries,  olives,  and  fruit-trees,  have 
a  fine  boundary  in  the  mountains  of  Provence,  Dauphin^,  and  Languedoc.— The 
circular  road  fine.  I  wa6  ft  ruck  with  the  refemblance  between  the  women 
here  and  in  England.  It  did  not  at  once  occur  in  what  it  confifted  $  but  it  is 
their  caps ;  they  drefs  their  heads  quite  different  from,  the  French  women.  A 
better  particularity,  is  their  being  no  wooden  flioes  here,  nor,  as  I  have  feen,  in 
Provence  *.— *-I  have  often  complained  of  the  ftupid  ignorance  I  met  With 
at  table  d'hotes*  Here,  if  poffible,  it  has  been  worfe  than  common.  The 
politenefs  of  the  French  is  proverbial,  but  it  never  could  arife  from  the  manners 
of  the  clafles  that  frequent  thefe  tables.  Not  one  time  in  forty  will  a  foreigner, 
as  fuch,  receive  the  leaft  mark  of  attention.  The  only  political  idea  here  is, 
that  if  the  Englifh  ftiould  attack  France,  they  have  a  million  of  men  in  arms  to 
receive  them ;  and  their  ignorance  feems  to  know  no  diftindtion  between  men  in 
arms  in  their  towns  and  villages,  or  in  a&ion  without  the  kingdom.  They  con- 
ceive, as  Sterne  obferves,  much  better  than  they  combine :  I  put  fome  queftions 
to  them,  but  in  vain:  I  afked,  if  the  union  of  a  nifty  firelock  and  a  bourgeois 
made  a  foldier  ?— I  afked  them,  in  which  of  their  wars  they  had  wanted  men  ? 
I  demanded,  whether  they  had  ever  felt  any  other  want  than  that  of  money  ? 
And  whether  the  converfion  of  a  million  of  men,  into  the  bearers  of  mufquets, 
would  make  money  more  plentiful  ?  I  afked,  if  perfonal  fervice  was  not  a  tax  ? 
And  whether  paying  the  tax  of  the  fervice  of  a  million  of  men  increafed  their 
faculties  of  paying  other  and  more  ufeful  taxes  ?  I  begged  them  to  inform  me, 
if  the  regeneration  of  the  kingdom,  which  had  put  arms  into  the  hands  of  a 

*  We  were,  like  you,  ftruck  with  the  refemblance  of  the  women  at  Avignon  to  thofe  of  England, 
but  not  for  the  reafon  you  give ;  it  appeared  to  us  to  originate  from  their  complexions  being  naturally 
to  much  better  than  that  of  the  other  French  women,  more  than  their  head-drefs,  which  differs 
as  much  from  ours,  as  it  does  from  the  French ;   Note  by  a  female  friend. 
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million  of  mob,  had  rendered  induftry  more  produ&ive,  internal  peace  more  fe- 
cure,  confidence  more  enlarged,  or  credit  more  ftable  ?   And  laftly,  I  affured  them, 
that  fhould  the  Englifh  attack  them  at  prefent,  they  would  probably  make  the 
weakeft  figure  they  had  done  from  the  foundation  of  their  monarchy :    but, 
gentlemen,  the  Englifh,  in  fpite  of  the  example  you  fet  them  in  the  American 
war,  will  difdain  fuch  a  conduct ;  they  regret  the  conftitution  you  are  forming, 
becaufe  they  think  it  a  bad  one— but  whatever  you  may  eftablifh,  you  will 
have  no  interruption,  but  many  good  wifhes  from  your  neighbour.     It  was 
all  in  vain ;  they  were  well  perfuaded  their  government  was  the  beft  in  the 
world;    that  it  was  a  monarchy,  and  no  republic,  which  I  contended;  and 
that  the  Englifh  thought  it  good,  becaufe  they  would  unqueftionably  abolifti 
their  houfe  of  lords,  in  the  enjoyment  of  which  accurate  idea  I  left  them.— 
In  the  evening  to  Lille,  a  town  which  has  loft  its  name  in  the  world,  in  the 
more  fplendid  fame  of  Vauclufe.    There  can  hardly  be  met  with  a  richer,  or 
better  cultivated  fixteen  miles  ;  the  irrigation  is  fuperb.    Lille  is  mod  agree- 
ably fituated.    On  coming  to  the  verge  of  it  I  found  fine  plantations  of  elms, 
with  delicious  ftreams,  bubbling  over  pebbles  on  either  fide ;  well  drefled  people 
were  enjoying  the  evening  at  a  fpot,  I  had  conceived  to  be  only  a  mountain 
village.    It  was  a  fort  of  fairy  fcene  to  me.    Now,  thought  I,  how  deteftable 
to  leave  all  this  fine  wood  and  water,  and  enter  a  nafty,  beggarly,  walled,  hot, 
ftinking  town;  one  of  the  contrafts  moft  ofFenfive  to  my  feelings.    What 
an  agreeable  fiirprife,  to  find  the  inn  without  the  town,  in  the  midft  of  the 
fcenery  I  had  admired!  and  more,  a 'good  and  civil  inn.     I  walked  on  the 
banks  of  this  claffic  ft  ream  for  an  hour,  with  the  moon  gazing  on  the  waters, 
that  will  run  for  ever  in  mellifluous  poetry  :  retired  to  fup  on  the  moft  exquifite 
trout  and  craw  fifti  in  the  world.      To-morrow  to  the  famed  origin.— 
16  miles. 

The  29th.  I  am  delighted  with  the  environs  of  Lille ;  beautiful  roads,  well 
planted,  furround  and  pafs  off  in  different  directions,  as  if  from  a  capital  town, 
umbrageous  enough  to  form  promenades  again  ft  a  hot  fun,  and  the  river  fplits 
and  divides  into  fo  many  ftreams,  and  is  conducted  with  fo  much  attention  that 
it  has  a  delicious  efFed,  efpecially  to  an  eye  that  recognifes  all  the  fertility  of 
irrigation.  To  the  fountain  of  Vauclufe,  which  isjuftly  faid  to  be  as  celebrated 
aim  oft  as  that  of  Helicon.  "  Crofling  a  plain,  which  is  not  fo  beautiful  as  one's 
idea  of  Tempe ;  the  mountain  prefents  an  almoft  perpendicular  rock,  at  the 
foot  of  which  is  an  immenfe  and  very  fine  cavern,  half  filled  with  a  pool  of  ftag- 
nant,  but  clear  water,  this  is  the  famous  fountain;  at  other  feafons  it  fills  the 
whole  cavern,  and  boil6over  in  a  vaft  ftream  among  rocks ;  its  bed  now  marked 
by  vegetation.  At  prefent  the  water  gufhes  out  200  yards  lower  down,  from 
beneath  xnaffes  of  rock,  and  in  a  very  fmall  diftance  forms  a  confiderable  river, 

which 
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which  almoft  immediately  receives  deviations  by  art  for  mills  and  irrigation. 
On  the  fummit  of  a  rock  above  the  village,  but  much  below  the  mountain,  is  a 
ruin,  called,  by  the  poor  people  here,  the  chateau  of  Petrarch— who  tell  you  it 
was  inhabited  by  Monf.  Petrarch  and  Madame  Laura.  The  fcene  is  fublime  ; 
but  what  renders  it  truly  interesting  to  our  feelings,  is  the  celebrity  which  great 
talents  have  given  it.  The  power  of  rocks,  and  water,  and  mountains,  even  in 
their  boldeft  features,  to  arreft  attention,  and  fill  the  bofbm  with  fenfations  that 
banifli  the  infipid  feelings  of  common  life— holds  not  of  inanimate  nature.  To 
give  energy  to  fuch  fenfations,  it  muft  receive  animation  from  the  creative  touch 
of  a  vivid  fancy :  defcribed  by  the  poet,  or  connected  with  the  refidence,  ac- 
tions, purfuits,  or  paffions  of  great  geniufles ;  it  lives,  as  it  were,  perfonificd 
by  talents,  and  commands  the  intereft  that  breathes  around  whatever  is  confe- 
crated  by  fame.  To  Orgon.  Quit  the  Pope's  territory,  by  croffing  the  Du- 
rance ;  there  view  the  fkeleton  of  the  navigation  of  Boifgelin,  the  work  of  the 
archbifhop  of  Aix,  a  noble  projedt,  and,  where  finished,  perfedly  well  exe- 
cuted ;  a  hill  is  pierced  by  it  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  a  work  that  rivals  the 
greateft  fimilar  exertions.  It  has,  however,  flood  ftill  many  years  for  want 
of  money.  The  vent  de  bize  gone,  and  the  heat  increafed,  the  wind  now 
S.  W.  my  health  better  to  a  moment,  which  proves  how  pernicious  it  is,  even 
in  Auguft.— — 20  miles. 

The  30th.  I  forgot  to  obferve  that,  for  a  few  days  paft,  I  have  been  peftered 
with  all  the  mob  of  the  country  fhooting :  one  would  think  that  every  rufty 
gun  in  Provence  is  at  work,  killing  all  forts  of  birds;  the  (hot  has  fallen  five 
or  fix  times  in  my  chaife  and  about  my  ears.  The  National  Aflcmbly  has% 
declared  that  every  man  has  a  right  to  kill  game  on  his  own  land ;  and  advancing 
this  maxim  fo  abfurd  as  a  declaration,  though  fo  wife  as  a  law,  without  any 
ftatute  or  provifion  to  fecure  the  right  of  the  game  to  the  pofleflbr  of  the  foil, 
according  to  the  tenor  of  the  vote,  has,  as  I  am  every  where  informed,  filled  all 
the  fields  of  France  with  fportfmen  to  an  utter  nuiiance.  The  fame  effedts  have 
flowed  from  declarations  of  right  relative  to  tythes,  taxes,  feudal  rights,  &c. 
In  the  declarations,  conditions  and  compenfations  are  talked  of ;  but  an  unruly 
ungovernable  multitude  feize  the  benefit  of  the  abolition,  and  laugh  at  the 
obligations  or  recompenfe.  Out  by  day  break  for  Salon,  in  order  to  view  the 
Crau,  one  of  the  moft  lingular  diftridts  in  France  for  its  foil,  or  rather  want  of 
foil,  being  apparently  a  region  of  fea  flints,  yet  feeding  great  herds  of  fheep: 
View  the  improvement  of  Monfieur  Pafquali,  who  is  doing  great  things,  but 
roughly :  I  wifhed  to  fee  and  converfe  with  him,  but  unfortunately  he  was 
abfent  from  Salon.    At  night  to  St.  Canat. 46  miles. 

The  31ft.    To  Aix.    Many  houfes  without  glafs  windows.   The  women  with 
men's  hats,  and  no  wooden  (hoes.    At  Aix  waited  on  Monf.  Gibelin,  celebrated 

for 
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for  his  tranflations  of  the  works  of  Dr.  Prieftley,  and  of  the  Philofophical 
Tranfadtions.  He  received  me  with  that  eafy  and  agreeable  politenefs  natural 
to  his  character,  being  apparently  a  friendly  man.  He  took  every  method  in  his 
power  to  procure  me  the  information  I  wanted,  and  engaged  to  go  with  me  the 
next  day  to  Tour  D'Aigues  to  wait  on  the  baron  of  that  name,  prefident  of  the 
parliament  of  Aix,  to  whom  alfo  I  had  letters ;  and  whofe  eflays,  in  the  Trimef- 
tres  of  the  Paris  fociety  of  agriculture,  are  among  the  moft  valuable  on  rural 
ceconomics  in  that  work.— •  12  miles. 

September  ift.    Tour  d'Aigues  is  twenty  miles  north  of  Aix,  on  the  other 
fide  of  the  Durance,  which  we  crofled  at  a  ferry.     The  country  about  the  cha- 
teau is  bold  and  hilly,  and  fwells  in  four  or  five  miles  into  rocky  mountains. 
The  prefident  received  me  in  a  very  friendly  manner,  with  a  fimplicity  of  manndrs 
that  gives  a  dignity  to  his  character,  void  of  aflfedtation ;  he  is  very  fond  of  agri- 
culture and  planting.    The  afternoon  was  pafled  in  viewing  his  home-farm,  and 
his  noble  woods,  which  are  uncommon  in  this  naked  province.     The  chateau  of 
Tour  d'Aigues,  before  much  of  it  was  accidentally  confumed  by  fire,  muft  have 
been  one  of  the  moft  confiderable  in  France;  but  at  prefent  a  melancholy  fpec- 
tacle  is  left.    The  baron  is  an  enormous  fufferer  by  the  revolution;  a  great 
extent  of  country,  which  belonged  in  abfolute  right  to  his  anceftors,  has  been 
granted  for  quit  rents,  cens,  and  other  feudal  payments,  fo   that  there  is  no 
comparifon  between  the  lands  retained  and  thofe  thus  granted  by  his  family. 
The  lofs  of  the  droits  honorifiques  is  much  more  than  has  been  apparent,  and 
is  an  utter  lofs  of  all  influence;   it  was  natural  to  look  for  fome  plain  and 
fimple  mode  of  compenfation ;   but  the  declaration  of  the  National  Aflem- 
bJy  allows  nope;  and  it  is  feelingly  known  in  this  chateau,  that  the  folid 
payments  which  the  Aflembly  have  declared  to  be  rachetable  are  every  hour 
falling  to  nothing,   without  a  ftiadow  of  recompenfe.     The  people  are  in 
arms,  and  at  this  moment  very  unquiet.     The  fituation  of  the  nobility  in  this 
country  is  pitiable;  they  are  under  apprehenfions  that  nothing  will  be  left  them, 
but  fimply  fuch  houfes  as  the  mob  alltfws  to  ftand  unburnt;  that  the  metayers 
will  retain  their  farms  without  paying  the  landlord  his  half  of  the  produce  > 
and  that,  in  cafe  of  fuch  a  refufal,  there  is  adtually  neither  law  nor  autho- 
rity in  the  country  to  prevent  it.      Here  is,  however,  in  this  houfe,  a  large 
and  an  agreeable  fociety,  and  cheerful  to  a  miracle,  confidering  the  times,  aqd 
what  fuch  a  great  baron  is  lofing,  who  has  inherited  from  his  anceftors  im- 
menfe  poffeffions,  now  frittering  to  nothing  by  the  revolution.     This  chateau, 
fplendid  even  in  ruins,  the  venerable  woods,  park,  and  all  the  enfigns  of  family 
and  command,   with  the  fortune,  and  even  the  lives  of  the  owners  at  the 
mercy,  and  trampled  on  by  an  armed  rabble.     What  a  fpedacle !     The  baron 
has  a  very  fine  and  well  filled  library,  and  one  part  of  it  totally  with  books  and 
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tra£ts  on  agriculture,  in  all  the  languages  of  Europe.  His  colle&ion  of  thefe  is 
nearly  as  numerous  as  my  own.— —20  miles. 

The  2d.  Monf.  Le  Prefident  dedicated  this  day  for  an  excurfion  to  his 
mountain-farm,  five  miles  off,  where  he  has  a  great  range,  and  one  of  the  fineft 
lakes  in  Provence,  two  thoufand  toifes  round,  and  forty  feet  deep.  Diredtly 
from  it  rifes  a  fine  mountain,  confifting  of  a  mafs  of  (hell  agglutinated  into 
ftone  ;  it  is  a  pity  this  hill  is  not  planted,  as  the  water  wants  the  immediate  ac- 
companyment  of  wood.  Carp  rife  to  251b.  and  eels  to  i2lb.  (Note,  there  are 
carp  in  the  lake  Bourgeat,  in  Savoy,  of  6olb.)  A  neighbouring  gentleman,  Monf. 
Jouvent,  well  acquainted  with  the  agriculture  of  this  country,  accompanied  us, 
and  fpent  the  reft  of  the  day  at  the  caftle.  I  had  much  valuable  information 
from  the  baron  de  Tour  d'Aigues,  this  gentleman,  and  from  Monf.  PAbb£ 

de — ,  I  forget  his  name.     In  the  evening  I  had  fome  converfation  on 

houfe-keeping  with  one  of  the  ladies,  and  found,  among  other  articles,  that 
the  wages  of  a  gardener  are  300  liv.  (13I.  2s.  6d.) ;  a  common  man-fervant, 
150  liv.  (7I.)  ;  a  bourgeois  cook,  75  to  90  liv.  (90  liv.  are  3I.  18s.  qA.)  1  a  houfe- 
matd,  60  to  70 liv.  (3I.  is.  3d.)  Rent  of  a  good  houfe  for  a  Bourgeois  700  or 
8coliv.  (35I.) 10  miles. 

The  3d.  Took  my  leave  of  Monf.  Tour  d'Aigues*  hofpitable  chateau,  and 
returned  with  Monf.  Gibelin  to  Aix.— 20  miles. 

The  4th.  The  country  to  Marfeilles  is  all  mountainous,  but  much  cul- 
tivated with  vines  and  olives ;  it  is,  however,  naked  and  uninterefting ;  and 
much  of  the  road  is  left  in  a  fcandalous  condition,  for  one  of  the  greateft 
in  Francfc,  not  wide  enough,  at  places,  for  two  carriages  to  pafs  with  con- 
venience. What  a  deceiving  painter  is  the  imagination !— I  had  read  I 
know  not  what  lying  exaggerations  of  the  baflides  about  Marfeilles,  being 
counted  not.  by  hundreds,  but  by  thoufands,  with  anecdotes  of  Louis  XIV. 
adding  one  to  the  nupiber  by  a  citadel. — I  have  feen  other  towns  in  France, 
where  they  are  more  numerous;  and  the  environs  of  Montpellier,  without 
external  commerce,  are  as  highly  decorated  as  thofe  of  Marfeilles ;  yet  Mont- 
pellier is  not  Angular.  The  view  of  Marfeilles,  in  the  approach,  is  not  ftriking. 
It  is  wqll  built  in  the  new  quarter,  but,  like  all  others,  in  the  old,  clofe,  ill 
built,  and  dirty ;  the  population,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  throng  in  the  ftreets, 
is  very  great ;  I  have  met  with  none  that  exceeds  it  in  this  refpedt.  I  went  in 
the  evening  to  the*  theatre,  which  is  new,  but  not  ftriking ;  and  not  in  any 
refpcdl  to  be  named  with  that  of  Bourdeaux,  or  even  Nantes ;  nor  is  the  ge- 
neral magnificence  of  the  town  at  all  equal  to  Bourdeaux;  the  new  buildings 
are  neither  fo  extenfive,  nor  fo  good— the  number  of  fhips  in  the  port  not  to  be 
compared,  and  the  port  itfelf  is  a  horfe-pond,  compared  with  the  Garonne.— 
20  miles. 
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The  5th.    Marseilles  is  abfolutely  exempt  from  the  reproaches  I  have  fo 
often  caft  on  others  far  want  of  newfpapers.    I  breakfafted  at  the  Cafe  d' Acajou 
•  amidft  many.    Deliver  my  letters,  and  receive  information  concerning  com- 
merce ;  but  1  am  difappointed  of  one  I  expected  for  Monf.  T Abbe  Raynal,  the 
celebrated  author.     At  the  table  d'hote,  the  count  de  Mirabeau,  both  here 
and  at  Aix,  a  topic  of  converfation ;  I  expe&ed  to  have  found  him  more  po- 
pular, from  the  extravagancies  committed  in  his  favour  in  Provence  and  at 
Marfeilles.;  they  confider  him  merely  as  a  politician  of  great  abilities,  whofp 
principles  are  favourable  to  theirs :  as  to  his  private  character,  they  think  they 
have  nothing  to  do  with  it ;  and  affert,  that  they  had  much  rather  trull  to  a 
rogue  of  abilities,  than  put  any  confidence  in  an  honed  man  of  no  talents;  not, 
however,  meaning  to  affert,  that  Monf.  de  Mirabeau  deferved  any  fuch  appel- 
lation.   They  fay  he  has  an  eftate  in  Provence.    I  obferved,  that  I  was  glad  to 
hear  he  had  property ;  for,  in  fuch  revolutions,  it  was  a  neceffary  hold  on  a 
man,  that  he  will  not  drive  every  thing  to  confufion,  in  order  to  poffefs  a  con- 
{Sequence  and  importance  which  cannot  attend  him  in  peaceable  and  quiet  times. 
But  to  be  at  Marfeilles  without  feeing  Abb6  Raynal,  one  of  the  undoubted 
precurfors  of  the  prefent  revolution  in  France,  would  be  mortifying.    Having 
no  time  to  wait  longer  for  letters,  I  took  the  refolution  to  introduce  myfelf. 
He  was  at  the  houfe  of  his  friend  Monf.  Bertrand.    I  told  him  my  fituatton: 
and,  with  that  eafe  and  politenefs  which  flows  from  a  man's  knowledge  of  the 
world,  he  replied,  that  he  was  always  happy  to  be  of  ufe  to  any  gentleman  of 
my  nation ;  and,  turning  to  his  friend,  {aid,  here  alfo  is  one,  Sir,  who  loves  the 
English,  and  understands  their  language.    In  converting  on  agriculture,  which 
I  ft  ad  mentioned  as  the  objed:  of  my  journey,  they  both  expreffed  their  furprize 
to  find,  by  accounts  apparently  authentic,  that  we  imported  great  quantities  of 
Wheat,  inftcad  of  exporting,  as  we  formerly  did;  and  defired  to  know,  if  this  was 
really  the  cafe,  to  what  it  was  owing?  and  recurring,  at  the  fame  time,  to  the 
Mercure  de  France  for  a  ftatement  of  the  export  and  import  of  corn,  he  read 
it  ac  a  quotation  from  Mr.  Arthur  Youpg.    This  gave  me  the  opportunity  of 
ikying,  that  I  was  the  perfon,  and  it  proved  a  lucky  introduction ;  for  it  was  not 
poffiblc  to  be  received  with  more  politenefs,  or  with  more  ofFers  of  fervice  and 
affiftance.    I  explained,  that  the  change  had  taken  place  in  confequence  of  a 
vaft  increafe  of  population,  a  caufe  ftill  increafing  more  rapidly  than  ever.— 
Wc  had  an  interefting  converfation  on  the  agriculture  of  France,  and  on  the 
prefent  fituation  of  affairs,  which  they  both  think  going  on  badly ;  are  con- 
vinced of  the  neceffity  of  an  upper  houfe  in  the  legiflature,  and  dread  nothing 
more  than  a  mere  democratical  government,  which  they  think  a  fpecies  of 
republic,  ridiculous  for  fuch  a  kingdom  as  France.    I  remarked,  that  I  had 
often  reflc&ed,  with  amazement,  that  Monf.  Necker  did  not  aflemble  the 
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ftates  in  fuch  a  form,  and  under  fuch  regulations,  as  would  have  naturally  led 
to  adopt  the  conftitution  of  England,  free  from  the  few  faults  which  time  has 
difcovered  in  it.  On  which  Monf.  Bertrand  gave  me  a  pamphlet  he  had 
published,  addrefled  to  his  friend  Abb6  Raynal,  propofingfeveral  circumftances 
in  the  Englifli  conftitution  to  be  adopted  in  that  of  France.  Monf.  YAbb6 
Raynal  remarked,  that  the  American  revolution  had  brought  the  French  one 
in  its  train :  I  obferved,  that  if  the  refult  in  France  fhould  be  liberty,  that  re- 
volution had  proved  a  blefling  to  the  world,  but  much  more  fo  to  England 
than  to  America.  This  they  both  thought  fuch  a  paradox,  that  I  explained 
it  by  remarking,  that  I  believed  the  profperity  which  England  had  enjoyed 
fince  the  peace,  not  only  much  exceeded  that  of  any  other  fimilar  period, 
but  alfo  that  of  any  other  country,  in  any  period  fince  the  eftablifhment 
of  the  European  monarchies :  a  fa<ft  that  was  fupported  by  the  increafe  of 
population,  of  confumption,  of  induftry,  of  navigation,  Shipping,  and  failors : 
by  the  augmentation  and  improvement  of  agriculture,  manufactures,  and  com- 
merce ;  and  in  a  peculiar  mafs  and  aggregate,  flowing  from  the  whole,  the 
rifing  eafe  and  felicity  of  the  people.  I  mentioned  the  authentic  docu- 
ments and  public  regifters  which  fupported  fuch  a  reprefentation ;  and  I  re- 
marked, that  Abb6  Raynal,  who  attended  clofely  to  what  I  faid,  had  not  feen 
or  heard  of  thefe  circumftances,  in  which  he  is  not  lingular,  for  I  have  not 
met  with  a  fingle  perfon  in  France  acquainted  with  them ;  yet  they  unquestion- 
ably form  one  of  the  moft  remarkable  and  lingular  experiments  in  the  fcience 
of  politics  that  the  world  has  feen ;  for  a  people  to  lofe  an  empire-— thirteen 
provinces,  and  to  gain  by  that  Iq/s,  an  increafe  of  wealth,  felicity,  and  power! 
When  will  the  obvious  conclufions,  to  be  drawn  from  that  prodigious  event, 
be  adopted  ?  that  all  tranfmarine,  or  diftant  dominions,  are  fburces  of  weak- 
nefs  :  and  that  to  renounce  them  would  be  wifdom.  Apply  this  in  France  to 
St.  Domingo,  in  Spain  to  Peru,  or  in  England  to  Bengal,  and  mark  the  ideas 
and  the  replies  that  are  excited.  I  have  no  doubt,  however,  of  the  fa<3:.  I 
complimented  him  on  his  generous  gift  to  the  fociety  of  agriculture  at  Paris  of 
1200  liv.  for  a  premium;  he  faid  they  had  thanked  him,  not  in  the  ufual  form, 
by  the  fecretary  figning  alone,  but  had  every  one  prcfent  figned  it.  He  faid, 
that  he  fhould  do  the  fame  by  the  academies  of  fciences  and  belles  lettres  ;  and 
he  has  given  the  fame  fum  to  the  academy  at  Marfeilles,  for  a  premium  relative 
to  their  commerce.  He  faid  alfo,  that  he  had  formed  a  plan  which  he  fhould 
execute  when  he  has  faved  money  enough,  which  is  to  expend,  by  means  of  the 
fociety  of  agriculture,  1200  liv.  a  year  in  purchafing  models  of  all  the  ufeful 
implements  of  hufbandry  to  be  found  in  other  countries,  efpecially  in  England, 
and  to  fpread  them  over  France.  The  idea  is  an  excellent  one,  and  merits 
great  praife ;  yet  it  is  to  be  queftioned,  whether  the  effeft  would  anfwer  the 
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expence.  Give  the  tool  itfelf  to  a  farmer,  and  he  will  not  know  how  to  ufe 
it,  or  will  be  too  much  prejudiced  to  like  it ;  a  model  he  will  ftill  lefs  take  the 
trouble  to  copy.  Gentlemen  farming  every  where  their  own  lands,  with  en- 
thufiafm  and  paflion  for  the  art,  would  apply  and  ufe  thofe  models ;  but  I 
fear  that  none  fuch  are  to  be  found  in  France.  The  fpirit  and  purfuits  of 
gentlemen  muft  be  changed  from  their  prefent  frivolous  turns,  before  any  fuch 
thing  could  be  effedted.  He  approved  of  my  recommending  turnips  and  pota- 
tatoes ;  but  faid,  that  good  forts  were  wanting ;  and  mentioned  a  trial  he  had 
made  himfelf,  a  comparifon  of  the  Englifh  and  Proven9al  potatoes  in  making 
bread,  and  the  Engl ifh  produced  one- third  more  flour  than  the  French.— 
Among  other  caufes  of  bad  hufbandry  in  France,  he  named  the  illegality  of 
ufury  $  at  prefent  moneyed  people  in  the  country  locked  it  up,  inftead  of  lend- 
ing it  for  improvement.  Thefe  fentiments  of  an  illuftrious  writer  do  him  ho- 
nour i  and  it  was  pleafing  to  me  to  find,  that  he  gave  attention  to  obje<3& 
which  have  almoft  monopolized  mine;  and  yet  more  fo  to  find,  that  this  juft- 
fy  celebrated  writer,  though  not  young,  is  in  good  fpirits ;  and  that  he  may- 
live  many  years  to  enlighten  the  world  by  the  productions  of  a  pen  that  has 
never  been  employed  but  for  the  benefit  of  the  human  fpecies. 

The  8th.  To  Cuges.  For  three  or  four  miles  the  road  leads  through  rows 
of  baftides  and  walls ;  it  is  made  of  powdered  white  (lone,  and,  without  excep- 
tion, the  moil  dufty  I  ever  faw ;  the  vines,  for  twenty  rods  on  each  fide,  were 
like  a  drefied  head :  the  country  all  mountains  of  rock,  with  poor  pines. — Unin- 
.  terefting  and  ugly ;  the  plains,  of  no  great  breadth,  are  covered  with  vines  and 
olives.  Meet  capers  firft  at  Cuges.  At  Aubagne,  I  dined  on  fix  difhes,  not 
bad,  a  deflert,  and  a  bottle  of  wine,  for  24/  and  by  myfelf  too,  for  no  table 
d'h6te.  What  Monf.  Dutens  could  mean  by  calling  the  poft-ho.ufe  at  Cuges  a 
good  auberge,  is  inexplicable ;  it  is  a  miferable  hole,  in  which  I  have  one  of 
the  beft  rooms,  without  glafs  to  the  windows.— —21  miles. 

The  9th.  The  country  to  Toulon  is  more  interefting ;  the  mountains  are 
bolder ;  the  fea  adds  to  the  view ;  and  there  is  one  pafiage  among  the  rocks, 
where  are  fublime  features.     Nine-tenths  are  wafte  mountain,  and  a  wretched 

f  — 

country  of  pines,  box,  and  miferable  aromatics,  in  fpite  of  the  climate.  Near 
Toulon,  efpecially  at  Olioules,  there  are  pomegranates  in  the  hedges,  with  fruit 
as  large  as  nonpareils ;  they  have  a  few  oranges  alfo.  The  bafon  of  Toulon,  with 
ranges  of  three  deckers,  and  other  large  men  of  war,  with  a  quay  of  life  and  bu-» 
fijiefs,  are  fine.  The  town  has  nothing  that  deferves  defcription ;  the  great  and 
only  thing  that  is  worth  feeing,  the  dock-yard,  I  could  not  fee,  yet  I  had  letters* 
but  the  regulation  forbidding  it,  as  at  Breft,  all  applications  were  vain.— 25  miles. 

The  10th.    Lady  Craven  has  fent  me  upon  a  wild-goofe  chafe  to  Hyeres — one 
.  would  think  this  country,  from  her's  and  many  other  defcriptions,  was  all  a  garden  * 

but 
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but  it  has  been  praifcd  much  beyond  its  merit.  The  vale  is  every  where  richly  cul- 
tivated, and  planted  with  olives  and  vines,  with  a  mixture  of  fome  mulberries,  figs, 
and  other  fruit  trees.  The  hills  are  either  rocks,  or  fpread  with  a  poor  vegetation 
of  evergreens,  pines,  lentifcus,  &c.  The  vale,  though  fcattered  with  white  baf- 
tides  which  animate  the  fcene,  yet  betrays  that  poverty  in  the  robe  of  nature, 
which  always  offends  the  eye  where  olives  and  fruits  form  the  principal  cloathing. 
Every  view  is  meagre,  on  comparifon  with  the  rich  foliage  of  our  northern 
forefts.  The  only  fingular  features  are  the  orange  and  lemon  trees;  they  here 
thrive  in  the  open  air,  are  of  a  great  fize,  and  render  every  garden  interefting  to 
eyes  that  travel  to  the  fouth;  butlaft  winter's  frofthas  fliorn  them  of  their  glory* 
They  are  all  fo  nearly  deftroyed  as  to  be  cut  almoft  to  the  root,  or  to  the  trunk, 
but  are  in  general  {hooting  again.  I  conje&ure  that  thefe  trees,  even  when  in. 
health  and  foliage,  however  they  may  be  feparately  taken,  add  but  little  to  the 
general  effect  of  a  view.  They  are  all  in  gardens,  mixed  with  walls  and  houfes, 
and  confequently  lofe  much  beauty  as  the  part  of  a  landfcape.  Lady  Craven's 
Tour  fent  me  to  the  chapel  of  Notre  Dame  de  confolation,  and  to  the  hills  lead- 
ing to  Monf.  Glapiere  de  St.  Tropes;  and  I  alked  for  father  Laurent,  who 
was,  however,  very  little  fenfiblc  of  the  honour  fhe  had  done  him.  The  views 
from  the  hills  on  both  fides  of  the  town  are  moderate.  .  The  iflands  Portecroix, 
Pourcurolle,  and  Levant  (the  neareft  joined  to  the  continent  by  a  caufeway 
and  faltmarfh,  which  they  call  a  pond),  the  hills,  mounts,  rocks,  all  are 
naked.  The  pines  that  fpread  on  fome  of  them  have  not  a  much  better  effedfc 
than  gorfe.  The  verdure  of  the  vale  is  hurt  by  the  hue  of  the  olives.  There 
is  a  fine  outline  to  the  views ;  but  for  a  climate,  where  vegetation  is  the 
chief  glory,  it  is  poor  and  meagre  >  and  does  not  refreih  the  imagination  with  the 
idea  of  a  thick  (hade  agairift  the  rays  of  an  ardent  fun.  1  can  he$r  of  no  cotton^ 
in  Provence,  which  has  been  reported  in  feveral  books ;  but  the  date  gnd  pifta- 
chio  fucceed  :  the  myrtle  is  indigenous  every  where,  and  the  jafminum%  com-. 
mune9  znAfruticans.  .  In  rifle  de  Levant  is  the  genijia  candifcens%  and  the  Uucrium 
herba  poma.  Returning  from  my  ride  to  the  hotel  de  Necier,  the  landlord  wor- 
ried me  with  a  lift  of  EnglUh  that  pais  the  winter  at  Hyeres ;  there  are  many 
houfes  built  for  letting,  from  two  to  fix  louis  a  month,  including  all  the  furni- 
ture, linen,  rieceffary  plate,  &cc.  Moft  of  thefe  houfes  command  the  profpeft 
of  the  vale  and  the  fea ;  and  if  they  do  not  feel  the  vent  de  btze,  I  fhould  fuppofe, 
it  muft  be  a  fine. winter  climate.  In  December,  January,  and  February  perhaps 
it  may  not  incommode  them,  but  does  it  not  in  March  and  April  ?  There  is  a 
table  d'hote,  very  well  ferved,  at  {he  hotel  de  Necker  in  winter,  at  4  liv.  a- head, 
each  meal.  View  the  King's  garden  here,  which  may  be  10  or  xz  acres,  and 
uobly  productive  in  all  the  fruits  of  the  climate,  its  crop  of  oranges  only  laft  year 
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was  21,000  liv.  (918I.  15s.)  Oranges  at  Hyeres  ha ve  produced  as  far  as  two  louis 
each  tree.  Dine  with  Monf.  de  St.  Caefaire,  who  has  a  pretty  new  built  houfe, 
a  noble  garden  walled  in,  and  an  eftate  around  it,  which  he  would  fell  or  let. 
He  was  fo  obliging  as  to  give  me,  with  Doftor  Battailc,  much  ufefiil  informa- 
tion concerning  the  agriculture  and  produce  of  this  country.  In  the  evening 
return  to  Toulon.— 34  miles. 

The  nth.  The  arrangement  of  my  journey  in  Italy  occupied  fbme  atten- 
tion. I  had  been  often  informed,  andby  men  that  have  travelled  much  in  Italy, 
that  I  muft  not  think  of  going  thither  with  my  one-horfe  chaife.  To  watch  my 
horfe  being  fed  would,  they  affured  me,  take  up  abundantly  too  much  time,  and 
if  it  was  omitted,  with  refpedt  to  hay,  as  well  as  pats,  both  would  be  equally 
ftolen.  There  arealfo  parts  of  Italy  where  travelling  alone,  as  I  did,  would  be 
very  unfofe,  from  the  number  of  robbers  that  infeft  the  roads.  Perfuaded  by  the 
opinions  of  perfons,  who  I  fuppofe  muft  know  much  better  than  myfelf,  I  had 
determined  to  fell  my  mare  and  chaife,  and  travel  in  Italy  by  the  veturini,  who 
are  to  be  had  it  feems  every  where,  and  at  a  cheap  rate.  At  Aix  they  offered  me 
for  both  2olouis  ;  at  Mairfeilles,  18;  fo  the  further  I  went  I  expe&ed  the  price 
would  fink ;  but  to  get  out  of  the  hands  of  the  aubergijlesy  and  the  gargons 
d*4curies>  who  expe&ed  every  where  to  make  a  property  of  me,  I  had  it  drawn 
into  the  ftreet  at  Toulon,  with  a  large  label,  written  a  vendre,  and  the  price  25 
louis  :  they  had  coft  me  at  Paris  32.  My  plan  took,  and  I  fold  them  for  22  > 
they  had  brought  me  above  twelve  hundred  miles,  but  yet  were  a  cheap  bargain 
to  an  officer  that  was  the  purchafer.  I  had  next  to  confider  the  method  to  get 
to  Nice  ;  and  will  it  be  believed,  that  from  Marfeilles  with  100,000  fouls,  and 
Toulon  with  30,000,  lying  in  the  great  road  to  Antibes,  Nice,  and  Italy, 
there  is  no  diligence  or  regular  voiture.  A  gentleman  at  the  table  d'hote 
affured  me,  they  afked  him  3  louis  for  a  place  in  a  voiture  to  Antibes,'  and 
to  wait  till  fome  other  perfon  would  give  3  more  for  another  feat*  To  a  perfon 
accuftomed  to  the  infinity  of  machines  that  fly  about  England,  in  all  direc- 
tions, this  muft  appear  hardly  credible.  Such  great  cities  in  France  have  not 
the  hundredth  part  of  connection  and  communication  with  each  other  that 
much  inferior  places  enjoy  with  us :  a  fure  proof  of  their  deficiency  in  con- 
fumption,  a&ivity,  and  animation.  A  gentleman,  who  knew  every  part  of 
Provence  well,  and  had  been  from  Nice  to  Toulon  by  fea,  advifed  me  to  take 
the  common  barque,  for  one  day,  from  Toulon,  that  I  might  at  leaft  pafs  the 
the  ifles  of  Hyeres :  I  told  him  I  had  been  at  Hyeres,  and  feen  the  coaft.  I 
had  feen  nothing,  he  faid,  if  I  had  not  feen  them,  and  the  coaft  from  the 
fea,  which  was  the  fineft  object  in  all  Provence ;  that  it  would  be  only  one 
day  at  fea,  as  I  might  land  at  Cavalero,  and  take  mules  for  Frejus ;  and  that 
I  fhould  lofe  nothing,  as  the  common  route  was  the  fame  as  what  I  had  feen* 
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mountains,  vines,  and  olives.      His  opinion   prevailed,  and  I  fpoke  to  the 
captain  of  the  barque  for  my  paflage  to  Cavalero. 

The  1 2th.    At  fix  in  the  morning,  on  board  the  barque,  captain  Jaflbirs,  of  I 

Antibes  ;  the  weather  was  delicious ;  and  the  pafTage,  out  of  the  harbour  of  ' 

Toulon,  and  its  -great  bafon,  beautiful  and  interefting.    Apparently  it  is  impof- 
fible  to  imagine  a  harbour  more  completely  fecure  and  land-locked.    The  inner 
one,  contiguous  to  the  quay,  is  large,  and  feems  formed  by  art;  a  range  of 
mole,  which  it  is  built  on,  feparating  it  from  the  great  bafon.    Only  one  fhip 
can  enter  at  a  time,  but  it  could  contain  a  fleet.    There  are  now  lying,  moored, 
in  two  ranges,  one  fhip,  the  Commerce  of  Marfeilles,  of  130  guns,  the  fineft 
fhip  in  the  French  navy,  and  feventeen  others  of  90  guns  each,  with  feveral   - 
fmaller:  When  in  the  great  bafon,  which  is  two  or  three  miles  acrofs,  you 
feem  abfolutely  inclofed  by  high  lands,  and  it  is  only  on  the  moment  of  quit- 
ting it,  that  you  can  guefs  where  the  outlet  is,  by  which  you  are  conne&ed 
with  the  fea.    The  town,  the  (hipping,  the  high  mountain,  which  rifes  im- 
mediately above  it,  the  hills,  covered  with  plantations,  and  fpread  every  where 
with  bqftides,  unite  to  form,  a  ftriking  coup  d'ceiL    But  as  to  the  Ifles  of  Hyeres 
and  the  fine  views  of  the  coaft,  which  I  was  to  enjoy,  my  informant  could  have 
no  eyes,  or  abfolutely  without  tafte :  they  are,  as  well  as  all  the  coaft,  miferably 
barren  rocks  and  hills,  with  only  pines  to  give  any  idea  of  vegetation.     If  it 
was  not  for  a  few  folitary  houfes,  with  here  and  there  a  fquare  patch  of  cultiva- 
tion to  change  the  colour  of  the  mountains,  I  fhould  have  imagined  that  this 
coaft  muft  have  borne  a  near  refemblance  to  thofe  of  New  Zealand,  or  New 
Holland— dark,  gloomy,  and  filent; — a  favage  fombre  air  fpread  over  the  whole. 
The  pines,  and  evergreen  fhrubs,  that  cover  the  greateft  part,  cover  it  with  more 
gloom  than  verdure.     Landed  at  night  at  Cavalero,  which  I  expe&ed  to  have 
found. a  little  town  ;  but  it  confifts  only  of  three  houfes,  and  a  more  wretched 
place  not  to  be  imagined.     They  fpread  a  mattrefs  on  a  ftone  floor  for  me,  for 
bed  they  had  none ;  after  ftarving  all  day,  they  had  nothing  but  ftale  eggs,  bad 
bread,  and  worfe  wine  ;  and  as  to  the  mules  which  were  to  take  me  to  Frejus, 
there  was  neither  horfe,  afs,  nor  mule  in  the  place,  and  only  four  oxen  for 
ploughing  the  ground.     I  was  thus  in  a  pretty  fituation,  and  muft  have  gone 
on  by  fea  to  Antibes,  for  which  alfo  the  wind  gave  tokens  of  being  contrary,  if 
the  captain  had  not  promifed  me  two. of  his   men  to  carry  my  baggage  to  a 
village  two  leagues  of£  where  mules  were  certainly  to  be  had,  with  which 

comfort  I  betook  myfelf  to  my  mattrefs. -■ 24  miles.    . 

The  13th.  The  captain  fent  three  failors;— one  a  Corfican,  another  a 
mongrel  Italian,  and  the  third  a  Provencal :  among  the  three,  there  was  not 
French  enough  for  half  an  hour's  converfation.  We  crofted  the  mountains, 
and  wandered  by  crooked  unknown  paths,  and  beds  of  torrents,  and  then  found 
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the  village  of  Gaflang  on  the  top  of  a  mountain,  which,  however,  was  more : 
than  a  league  from  that  to  which  we  intended  to  go.  Here  the  failors  refrefhed 
themfelves,  two  with  wine,  but  the  third  never  drank  any  thing  except  water.  I 
afked  if  he  had  equal  ftrength  with  the  others  that  drank  wine  ?  Yes,  they 
replied,  as  ftrong  for  his  fize  as  any  other  man:  I  rather  think,  that- 1  (hall 
not  foon  find  an  Englifh  failor  who  will  make  the  experiment.  No  milk* 
I  breakfafted  on  grapes,  rye  bread,  and  bad  wine.  Mules  were  reported  to 
abound  at  this  village,  or  rather  that  which  we  miffed  ;  but  the  matter  of  the 
only  two  we  could  hear  of  being  abfent,  I  had  no  other  refource,  than  agreeing 
with  a  man  to  take  my  baggage  on  an  afs,  and  myfelf  to  walk  a  league  further, 
to  St.  Tropes,  for  which  he  demanded  3  liv.  In  two  hours  reached  that  town, 
which  is  prettily  fituated,  and  tolerably  well  built,  on  the  banks  of  a  noble 
inlet  of  the  fea.  From  Cavalero  hither,  the  country  is  all  mountain,  eighteen- 
twentieths  of  it  covered  with  pines,  or  a  poor  wildernefs  of  evergreen  fhrubs, 
rocky  and  miferable.  Crofs  the  inlet,  which  is  more  than  a  league  wide  ;  the 
ferrymen  had  been  on  board  a  King's  fhip,  and  complained  heavily  of  their 
treatment— but  faid,  that  now  they  were  free  men,  they  fhould  be  well  treated; 
and,  in  cafe  of  a  war,  they  fhould  pay  the  Englifh  by  a  different  account — it 
would  now  be  man  to  man;  before  it  was  free  men  fighting  with  flaves. 
Land  at  St.  Maxime,  and  there  hire  two  mules  and  a  guide  to  Frejus.  The 
country  the  fame  mountainous  and  rocky  defert  of  pines  and  lentifcus :  but„ 
towards  Frejus,  fome  arbutus.  Very  little  culture  before  the  plain  near  Frejus.  \ 
pafled  to-day  thirty  miles,  of  which  five  are  not  cultivated.  The  whole  coaft 
of  Provence  is  nearly  the  fame  defert;  yet  the  climate  would  give,  on  all  thefe. 
mountains,  productions  valuable  for  feeding  fheep  and  cattle;  but  they  are  in- 
cumbered  with  fhrubs  abfolutely  worthlefs.    The  effedt  of  liberty  had  better 

appear  in  their  cultivation,  than  on  the  decks  of  a  man  of  war. -30  miles. 

The  14th.  Staid  at  Frejus  to  reft  myfelf  j— to  examine  the  neighbourhood, 
which,  however,  contains  nothing— and  to  arrange  my  journey  to  Nice.  Here 
are  remains  of  an  amphitheatre  and  aqueduct.  On  enquiring  for  a  voiture  to  go 
poft,  I  found  there  was  no  fuch  thing  to  be  had ;  fo  I  had  no  refource  but  mules.. 
I  employed  the  garfan  d'hurie  (for  a  poflmafter  thinks  himfelf  of  too  much 
confequence  to  take  the  leaft  trouble),  and  he  reported,  that  I  fhould  be  well 
ferved  for  12  liv.  to  Eflrelles :  this  price,  for  ten  miles,  on  a  miferable  mule, 
was  a  very  entertaining  idea ;  I  bid  him  half  the  money ;  he  afTured  me  he 
had  named  the  loweft  price,  and  left  me,  certainly  thinking  me  fafe  in  his 
clutches,  I  took  a  walk  round  the  town,  to  gather  fome  plants  that  were  in. 
bloffom,  and,  meeting  a  woman  with  an  afs-load  of  grapes,  I  afked  her  em- 
ployment ;  and  found,  by  help  of  an  interpreter,  that  fhe  carried  grapes  from: 
vineyards  for  hire.    I  propofed  loading  her  afs  to  Eflrelles  with  my  baggage— 
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and  demanded  her  price.— \ofoh.    I  will  give  it.    Break  of  day  appointed  j 
and  I  returned  to  the  inn,  at  kaftan  ceconomift,  faving  10  liv.  by  my  walk. 

The  15th.  Myfelf,  my  female,  and  her  afs  jogged  merrily  over  the  moun- 
tains ;  the  only  misfortune  was,  we  did  not  know  one  word  of  each  others  lan- 
guage ;  I  could  juft  difcover  that  £he  had  a  hufband  and  three  children.  I  tried 
to  know  if  he  was  a  good  hufband,  and  if  fhe  loved  him  very  much ;  but  our 
language  failed  in  fuch  explanations  $r— it  was  no  matter ;  her  afs  was  to  do 
my  bufinefs,  and  not  her  tongue.  At  Eftrelles  I  took  poft-horfes  5  it  is  a 
fingle  houfe,  and  no  women  with  afles  to  be  had,  or  I  flhould  have  preferred 
them..  It  is  not  eafy  for  me  to  defcribe,  how  agreeable  a  walk  often  or  fifteen 
miles  is  to  a  man  who  walks  well,  after  fitting  a  thoufand  in  a  carriage.  To- 
day's journey  all  through  the  fame  bad  country,  mountain  beyond  moun- 
tain, incumbered  with  worthlefs  evergreens,  and  not  one  mile  in  twenty 
cultivated.  The  only  relief  is  the  gardens  at  Graffe,  where  very  great  exertions 
arc  made,  but  of  a  Angular  kind.  Kofes  are  a  great  article  for  the  famous  otter y 
aU  of  which  fe  commonly  fuppofed  to  come  from  Bengal.  They  fay,  that 
1500  flowefrs  go  to  a  fingle  drop ;  twenty  flowers  fell  for  1  Jbl9  and  an  ounce  of 
the  otter  400  liv.  (17I.  10s.).  Tuberofes,  &c.  are  alfo  cultivated  for  perfumes  in 
ammenfe  quantities,  for  Paris  and  London.  Rofemary,  lavender,  bergamot, 
and  oranges,  are  here  capital  articles  of  culture.  Half  Europe  is  fup- 
plied  with  eflences  from  hence.  Cannes  is  prettily  fituated,  clofe  on  the 
fliore,  with  the  ifles  of  St.  Marguerite,  where  is  a  deteftable  ftate  prifon, 
about  two  miles  off,  and  a  diftant  boundary  of  the  Eftrelles  mountains,  with 
a  bold  broken  outline.  Thefe  mountains  are  barren  to  excefs.  At  all  the 
villages,  fince  Toulon,  at  FrejuS,  Eftrelles,  &c.  I  afked  for  milk,  but  no  fuch 
thing  to  be  had,  not  even  of  goat6  or  fhecp :  the  cows  are  all  in  the  higher 
mountains ;  and  as  to  butter,  the  landlord  at  Eftrelles  told  me,  it  was  a  con- 
traband commodity  that  came  from  Nice.  Good  heaven ! — what  an  idea 
northern  people  have,  like  myfelf,  before  I  knew  better,  of  a  fine  fun  and  a  de- 
licious climate,  as  it  is  called,  that  gives  myrtles,  oranges,  lemons,  pomegra- 
nates, jafmins,  and  aloes,  in  the  hedges ;  yet  are  fuch  countries>  if  irrigation 
be  wanted,  the  verieft  deferts  in  the  world.  On  the  moft  miferable  tradls  of  our 
heaths  and  moors,  you  will  find  butter,  milk,  and  cream ;  give  me  that  which  will 
feed  a  cow,  and  let  oranges  remain  to  Provence.  The  fault,  however,  is  in  the 
people  more  than  the  climate ;  and  as  the  people  have  never  any  faults  (till  they 
become  the  mafiers)  all  is  the  effe<5t  of  government.  The  arbutus,  lauruftinus,  ciftus1, 
and  Spanifti  broom,are  found  fcattered  about  the  waftes.  Nobody  in  the  inn  but 
a  merchant  of  Bourdeaux  returning  home  from  Italy ;  we  fupped  together,  and 
had  a  good  deal  of  converfation,  not  uninterefting ;  he  was  melancholy  to  think, 
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he  faid,  what  a  fad  reputation  the  French  revolution  has  wherever  he  has  been 
in  Italy.  Unhappy  France !  was  his  frequent  ejaculation.  He  made  many 
enquiries  of  me,  and  fcid,  his  letters  confirmed  my  accounts ;  the  Italians 
feemed  all  convinced  that  the  rivalry  of  France  and  England  was  at  an  end, 
and  that  the  Engliih  would  now  have  it  in  their  power  amply  to  revenge  the  \ 
American  war,  by  feizing  St.  Domingo,  and  indeed  all  the  pofleffions  the 
French  have  out  of  France  itfelf.  I  faid  the  idea  was  a  pernicious  one,  and  fo 
contrary  to  the  perfonal  interefts  of  the  men  who  governed  England,  that  it 
was  not  to  be  thought  of.  He  replied,  that  if  we  did  not  do  it,  we  (hould 
be  marvcloufly  forbearing,  and  fet  an  example  of  political  purity  fufficient  to 
eternize  that  part  of  our  national  chara&er,  in  which  the  world  thought  us  moft 
deficient,  moderation.  He  complained  bitterly  of  the.  condud  of  certain  leaders 
of  the  National  Aflembly,  who  feemed  to  be  determined  on  a  bankruptcy,  and 
perhaps  a  civil  war.— —22  miles. 

The  16th.  At  Cannes,  I  was  qui  to  without  a  choice;  no  poft-houfe,  car- 
riage/ nor  horfes,  nor  mules  to  let ;  I  was  therefore  forced  again  to  take  refuge 
in  a  woman  and  herafs.  At  five  in  the  morning  I  walked  to  Antibes.  This 
line  of  nine  miles  is  chiefly  cultivated,  but  the  mountains  rife  fo  immediately, 
that,  in  a  general  idea,  all  is  wafte.  Antibes  being  a  frontier  town,  is  regu- 
larly fortified;  the  mole  is  pretty,  and  the  view  from  it  pleafing  Take 
a  poft-chaife  to  Nice;  crofs  the  Var,  and  bid  adieu  for  the  prefent  to 
France*  The  approach  to  Nice  is  pleafing.  The  firft  approach  to  that 
country  fo  long  and  juftly  celebrated,  that  has  produced  thofe  who  have 
conquered,  and  thofe  who  have  decorated  the  world,  fills  the  bofom  with  too 
many  throbbing  feelings  to  permit  a  bufh,  a  ftone,  a  clod  to  be  uninterefting. 
Our  percipient  faculties  are  expanded ;  we  wifh  to  enjoy ;  and  then  all  is  at- 
tention; and  willingnefs  to  be  pleaied.  The  approach  marks  a  flourishing 
town ;  new  buildings,  the  never-failing  mark  of  profperity,  are  numerous. 
Pafs  many  gardens  full  of  oranges.  Arrive  in  time  for  dinner  at  the  table 
d'h6te,  hotel  de  quatre  nations*  and  agree  with  the  matter  of  it  for  my  apartment, 
which  is  exceedingly  good,  and  dinner  and  fupper  at  five  Piedmontefe  livres 
a-day,  that  is  five  {hillings.  Here  I  am,  then,  in  the  midft  of  another  people, 
language,  Sovereignty,  and  country,— one  of  the  moments  of  a  man's  life 
that  will  always  be  interefting,  becaufe  all  the  fprings  of  curiofity  and  atten- 
tion are  on  the  itretch.  Several  Frenchmen,  but  more  Italians,  at  the  table 
d'h6te ;  and  the  French  revolution  only  talked  of.  The  Frenchmen  all  in  fa- 
vour of  it,  and  the  Italians  all  againft  it,  and  abfolute  vidors  in  the  argument. 
•— -25  miles. 

The  17th.  I  have  no  letters  for  Nice;  and  therefore,  knowing  nothing  of  the 
infides  of  the  houfes,  I  muft  be  content  with  what  meets  the  eye.    The  new 
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part  of  the  town  is  very  well  built ;  the  ftreets  ftrait  and  broad.    The  fea-view 
is  fine,  and,  for  enjoying  it  in  greater  perfe<ftion,  they  have  an  admirable  contri- 
vance, which  I  have  feen  no  where  elfe.     A  row  of  low  houfes  forming  one 
fide  of  a  ftreet,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  long,  has  flat  roofs,  which  are  covered 
with  a  ftucco  floor,   forming  a  noble  terrace,  opens  immediately   to  the  fea, 
raifed  above  the  dirt  and  annoyance  of  a  ftreet,  and  equally  free  from  the  fand 
and  fhingle  of  a  beach.     At  one  end  fome  finely  fituated  lodging-houfes  open 
diredtly  on  to  it.     The  walk  this  terrace  affords  is,  in  fine  weather,  delicious. 
The  fquare  is  handfome,  and  the  works  which  form  the  port  are  well  built,  but 
it  is  fmall  and  difficult  to  enter,  except  in  favourable  weather ;  admits  (hips  of 
near  three  hundred  tons ;  yet,  though  free,  has  but  an  inconfiderable  trade.— 
The  number  of  new  ftreets  and  houfes  building  at  prefent  is  an  unequivocal 
proof  that  the  place  is  flourifhing ;  owing  very  much  to  the  refort  of  foreigners, 
principally  Englifh,  who  pafs  the  winter  here,  for  the  benefit  and  pleafure  of 
the  climate.    They  are  difmally  alarmed  at  prefent,  with  the  news  that  the 
difturbances  in  France  will  prevent  many  of  the  Englifh  from  coming  this 
winter;  but  they  have  fome  confolation  in  expecting  a  great  refort  of  French. 
Laft  winter,  there  were  fifty-feven  Englifh,  and  nine  French ;  this  winter,  they 
think  it  will  be  nine  Englifti,  and  fifty-feven  French*     At  the  table  d'hote  in- 
formed, that  I  muft  have  a  paflport  for  travelling  in  Italy ;  and  that  the  Englifti 
conful  is  the  proper  perfon  to  apply  to.    I  went  to  Mr.  Conful  Green,  who  in- 
formed me  that  it  was  a  miftake,  there  was  no  want  of  any  paflport ;  but  if  I 
wifhed  to  have  one,  he  would  very  readily  give  it.     My  name  occurring 
to  him,  he  took  the  opportunity  to  be  very  polite  to  me,  and  offered  any 
thing  in  his  power  to  aflift  me.    On  my  telling  him  the  obje&  of  my  travels, 
he  remarked,  that  the  gardens  here,  and  mixture  of  half  garden  half  farm,  were 
rather  Angular,  and  if  I  called  on  him  in  the  evening,  he  would  walk  and  fhew 
me  fome.     I  accepted  his  obliging  invitation,  and  when  I  went  again,  met 
a  Colonel  Rofs,  a  gentleman  from  Scotland,  fecond  in  command  in  the  King 
of  Sardinia's  marine,  and  at  prefent  in  chief:  having  been  much  in  Sardi- 
nia, I  made  fome  enquiries  of  him  concerning  that  ifland,  and  the  circum- 
ftances  be  inftanced  were  curious.     The  intemperia  is  fo  prevalent  in  fummer, 
from  the  quantity  of  evaporating  water  leaving  mud  expofed  to  the  fun,  as  to 
be  death  to  a  ftranger :  but  in  winter  it  is  a  good  climate.    The  foil  wonder- 
fully rich  and  fertile,  but  vaft  plains  that  would  produce  any  thing  are  uncul- 
tivated.     He  has  paft  one  line  of  fifty  miles  by  thirty,  all  plain  and  the  land 
good,  yet  without  one  houfe,  and  moftly  a  neglected  defert.    The  people  are 
wretched,  and  deplorably  ignorant :  there  are  diftridts,  he  has  been  informed, 
where  there  are  olives,  and  the  fruit  left  rotting  under  the  trees,  for  want  of 
knowing  how  to  make  oil.     In  general,  there  are  no  roads,   and  no  inns. 
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When  a  traveller,  or  other  perfon,  goes  into  the  ifland,  he  is  recommended  from 
convent  to  convent,  or  curi  to  curi,  fome  of  whom  are  at  their  eafe ;  you  are  fure 
tQ  be  well  entertained,— and  at  no  other  expencc  than  a  trifle  to  the  fervants. 
The  plenty  of  game  and  wild-fowl  great.    The  horfes  are  fmall,  but  excellent ; 
allftalliohs.     One  has  been  known  to  be  rode  four-and-twenty  hours  without 
drawing  bit.     I  demanded  to  what  could  be  attributed  fuch  a  negle&ed  ftate  of 
the  ifland  ?  to  government,  I  fuppofe  ?   By  no  means ;  government  has  manifefted 
every  difpofition  to  fet  things  on  a  better  footing.     It  certainly  is  owing  to  the 
feudal  rights  of  the  nobility,  keeping  the  people  in  a  ftate  of  comparative  flavery. 
They  are  too  wretched  to  have  the  inducement  to  induftry.     Such  is  the  cafe  at 
prefent  in  many  other  countries  befides  Sardinia.    When  I  fee  and  hear  of  the 
abominable  depredations  and  enormities  committed  by  the  French  peafants,  I  de- 
teft  the  democratical  principles ;  when  I  fee  or  hear  of  fuch  waftes  as  are  found  in 
Sardinia,  I  abhor  the  ariftocratical  ones.    Accompany  Mr.  Green  to  view  fome 
gardens,  which  have  a  luxuriance  of  vegetation,  by  means  of  watering,  that 
makes  them  objedis  worth  attention;  but  the  great  produdl,  and  a  moft  valuable 
one  it  is,  are  oranges  and  lemons ;  chiefly  the  former,  and  a  few  bergamots  for 
curiofity.    We  examined  the  garden  of  a  nobleman,  fomething  under  two  acres 
of  land,  that  produces  30  louis  d'or  a-year  in  oranges  only,   befides  all  the 
crops  of  common  vegetables.    The  great  value  of  thefe  produdts,  fuch  is  the 
perverfity  of  human  life,  is  the  exaft  reafon  why  fuch  gardens  would  be  detect- 
able to  me,  if  under  the  (Economical  management  of  the  gentry  of  Nice.    An 
acre  of  garden,  forms  an  objedt  of  fome  confequence  in  the  income  of  a  noble- 
man who,  in  point  of  fortune,  is  reckoned  in  good  circumftances,  if  he  has 
150I.  to  200I.  a-year.    Thus  the  garden,  which  with  us  isanobjed:  of  pleafure, 
is  here  one  of  (Economy  and  income,  circumftances  that  are  incompatible.    It 
is  like  a  well  fiimiihed  room  in  a  man's  houfe,  which  he  lets  to  a  lodger. 
•—They  fell  their  oranges  fo  ftridtly,  that  they  cannot  gather   one  to  eat. 
A  certain  momentary  and  carelefs    confumption  is  a  part  of  the  conveni- 
ence and  agreeablenefs  of  a  garden;  a  fyftem  which  thus  conftrains  the  con- 
fumption,  deftroys  all  the  pleafure.     Oranges  may  certainly  be  fold  with  as 
much  propriety  as  corn  or  timber,  but  then  let  them  grow  at  a  diftancc  from 
the  houfe;  that  open  apartment  of  a  refidence,  which  we  call  a  garden,  fhould 
be  free  from  the  (hackle  of  a  contrad:,  and  the  fcene  of  pleafure,  not  profit. 

The  1 8th.    Walked  to  Villa  Franche,  another  little  fea-port  of  the  King  of 
Sardinia's,  on  the  other  fide  of  the  mountain,  to  the  eaft  of  Nice.    Call  on  Mr. 
Green,  the  conful,  who  has  given  me  letters  to  Genoa,  Alexandria,  and  Padoua : 
he  has  behaved  with  fo  friendly  an  attention,  that  I  cannot  omit  acknowledging 
warmly  his  civilities.    Learn  this  morning  from  him  that  lord  Briftol  is  ibaio- 
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where  in  Italy,  and  that  lady  Erne  is  probably  at  Turin,  my  ftars  will  not  be  pro- 
pitious if  I  do  not  fee  them  both. 

The  1 9th.  I  have  now  waited  two  days  merely  for  the  means  of  getting  away  ; 
I  can  go  either  by  z  felucca  to  Genoa,  or  with  a  vetturino  to  Turin  $  and  there  is 
fo  much  for  and  againft  both  fchemes,  that  priority  of  departure  is  as  good  a  mo- 
tive for  a  preference  as  any  other.  If  I  go  by  Genoa  to  Milan,  I  fee  Genoa  and  a 
part  of  its  territory,  which  is  much,  but  I  lofe  fixty  miles  of  fuperb  irrigation,  from 
Coni  to  Turin,  and  I  lofe  the  line  of  country  between  Turin  and  Milan,  which  I 
am  told  is  better  than  that  between  Genoa  andMilan;  as  to  Turin  itfelf,  I  fhould  fee 
it  in  my  return*  But  here  is  Luigi  Tonini,  a  vetturino,  from  Coni,  who  fets  out 
on  Monday  morning  for  Turin,  which  decides  me  \  fo  with  Mr.  Green's  kind 
afliftance  I  have  bargained  with  him  to  take  me  thither  for  feven  French  crowns. 
He  has  got  two  officers  in  the  Sardinian  fervice,  and  is  not  to  wait  longer  for 
filling  the  third  place.  We  have  everyday,  at  the  table  d'hdte,  a  Florentine 
Abbe,  who  has  been  a  marvellous  traveller— no  man  names  a  country  in  which 
he  has  not  travelled;  and  he  is  Angular  in  never  having  made  a  note,  making 
rather  a  boaft  that  his  memory  retains  every  particular  he  would  wifh  to  know, 
even  to  numbers  correAly.  The  heigh th  and  meafures  of  the  pyramids  of  Egypt, 
of  St.  Peter's  church  at  Rome,  and  St.  Paul's  at  London,  &c.  with  the  exadt 
length  and  breadth  of  every  fine  ftreet  in  Europe,  he  has  at  his  tongue's  end. 
He  is  a  great  critic  in  the  beauty  of  cities ;  and  he  claffes  the  four  fineft  in  the 
world  thus,  1.  Rome.— 2.  Naples.— 3.  Venice.— 4.  London.  Being  a  little  in- 
clined to  the  marvellous,  in  the  idea  of  an  old  Piedmontefe  colonel,  a  knight  of 
St.  Maurice,  a  plain  and  unaffe&ed  character,  and  apparently  a  very  worthy 
man,  he  pecks  at  the  authority  of  Signore  Abbate,  and  has  afforded  fome  amufe- 
ment  to  the  company. 

The  20th,  Sunday.  Mr.  Conful  Green  continues  his  friendly  attentions  to 
the  laft ;  I  dined,  by  invitation,  with  him  to-day ;  and,  for  the  honour  of 
Piedmontefe  grazing,  ate  as  fine,  fweet,  and  fat  a  piece  of  roaft  beef  as  I  would 
ever  wifh  to  do  in  England,  and  fuch  as  would  not  be  feen  at  the  table  d'h6te 
at  the  quatre  nations,  in  {even  years— if  in  feven  ages.  An  Englifli  mailer  and 
miftrefs  of  the  table,  with  roaft  beef,  plumb  pudding,  and  porter,  made  me 
drop  for  a  moment  the  idea  of  the  formidable  diftance  that  Separated  me  from 
England  Unknown  and  unrecommended  at  Nice,  I  expe&ed  nothing  but 
what  could  be  (hot  flying  in  any  tQwn j  but  I  found  in  Mr.  Green  both  holpi- 
tality,  and  fomething  too  friendly  to  call  politenefs.  In  the  evening  we  had 
another  walk  among  gardens,  and  converfed  with  fome  of  the  proprietors  on 
prices,  produdts,  &c.  The  defcription  Mr.  Green  gives  me  of  the  climate  of 
Nice  in  the  winter  is  the  moft  inviting  that  can  be  imagined ;  a  clear  blue  ex- 
panfe  is  constantly  over  head,  find  a  fun  warm  enough  to  be  cxhilerating,  but 
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Hot  hot  enough  to  be  difagreeable.  But,  Sir,  •  the  vent  de  Aizef  We  are  fhel- 
tered  from  it  by  the  mountains  5  and  as  a  proof  that  this  climate  is  vaftly  more 
mild  than  where  you  have  felt  that  wind,  the  oranges  and  lemons  which  we 
have  in  fuch  profufion  will  not  thrive  either  in  Genoa  or  Provence,  except  in 
a  very  few  fpots,  Angularly  fheltered  like  this.  He  remarked,  that  Dr.  Smol- 
let,  in  his  defcription,  has  done  great  injuftice  to  the  climate,  and  even  againft 
the  feelings  of  his  own  crazy  conftitution ;  for  he  never  was  fo  well  after  he 
left  Nice  as  he  had  been  at  it,  and  made  much  intereft  with  Lord  Shelburne 
to  be  appointed  conful,  who  told  him,  and  not  without  fome  foundation,  that 
he  would  on  no  account  be  fuch  an  enemy  to  a  man  of  genius ;— that  he  had 
libelled  the  climate  of  Nice  fo  feverely,  that  if  he  were  to  go  again  thither  the 
Nifiards  would  certainly  knock  him  on  the  head.  Mr.  Green  has  feen  hay 
made,  and  well  made,  at  Chriftmas. 

The  2 1  ft.  Commenced  my  firft  Italian  journey ;  of  my  two  military  compa- 
nions, one  was  as  ftupid  as  a  brick-bat,  and  the  other  too  lively  for  me :— there 
are  few  things  more  repugnant  to  my  nerves  than  the  vivacity  of  inanity ;  I  am 
not  young  enough  for  it.  Here  was  alio  a  friar,  who  made  no  compenfation 
for  the  deficiencies  of  his  countrymen :— low,  vulgar,  and  ignorant;  could.fpeak 
no  French,  and  but  little  Italian :  I  looked  in  vain  for  fo  many  of  his  Pied- 
montefe  words  in  my  dictionary,  that  I  was  foon  tired  of  following  him*  We 
dined  at  Scareno,  and  flept  at  Sofpello,  at  both  which  places  we  joined  the 
company  of  another  vetturino,  confiding  of  the  Piedriiontefe  colonel  I  had  met 

at  the  table  d'hote,  his  brother  an  abb£  and  another  abW  a  friend,  all  well 
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bred  polite  men,  who  were  very  attentive  to  me  as  a  foreigner,  and  had  great 
readinefs  to  anfwer  all  my  enquiries :  I  reaped  a  good  deal  of  information  from 
their  converfation.  The  three  firft  days  of  this  journey  are  employed  in  crofT- 
ing  three  mountains ;  to-day  we  paffed  the  Col  de  Prufs.  The  features  in  the 
heights  are  interefting,  wild,  and  great.  The  defeent  to  Sofpello  is  pi&urefque. 
•—26  miles. 

The  22d.  My  friend,  the  old  Piedmontefe  colonel,  commends  the  Englifh 
charafter  greatly,  when  it  is  truly  Englifti;  that  is,  as  I  gueffed  by  his  ex- 
planations, when  it  is  not  a  hurrying,  buftling,  expenfive  young  man  of 
great  fortune,  againft  whom  he  threw  out  fome  fevere  reflexions.  He  defired 
my  name,  and  where  I  lived  in  England,  which  he  begged  me  to  write 
down  for  him ;  and  commended  *  very  much  the  objett  of  my  journey, 
which  appeared  fo  extraordinary  to  him,  that  he  could  not  help  putting 
many  queftions.  The  mountain  we  croffed  to-day  is  yet  more  favage  than 
that  of  yefterday ;  much  of  it  wild,  and  even  fublime.  The  little  town 
of  Saorgio  and  its  caftle  arq  fituated  moft  romantically,  ftuck  againft  the  fide 
of  a  mountain,  like  a  fwallow's  neft  againft  the  fide  of  a  houfe.  I  bad  no  op- 
portunity of  afking  how  many  necks  are  broken  ih  a  year,  in  going  peaceably 
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to  and  fro ;  but  the  blackncfs  of  this  town,  and  the  total  want  of  glafs,  make  it 
gloomy  as  well  as  romantic;  indeed  the  view  of  all  thefe  mountain-towns, 
where  there  may  be  fo  much  happinefs  with  fo  little  appearance. of  it,  is  for- 
bidding. Tende,  which  is  the  capital  of  a  diflridt,  and  gives  name  to  this 
great  ridge  of  mountain  (Col  de  Tende),  is  a  horrid  place  of  this  fort,  with  a 
vile  inn  ;  all  black,  dirty,  (linking,  and  no  glafs.— 30  miles. 

The  23d.     Out  by  four  in  the  morning,  in  the  dark,  in  order  to  crofs  the 
Col  de  Tende  as  foon  after  break  of  day  as  poffible,  a  neceffary  precaution  they 
fay,  as  the  wind  is  then  moft  quiet ;  if  there  is  any  ftorm,  the  paflage  is  dan- 
gerous, and  even  impradticable ;  not  fo  much  from  heighth  as  from  fituation, 
in  a  draught  of  wind  between  Piedmont  and  the  fea.    The  pafs  in  the  rocks, 
for  fome  diflance  before  mounting  the  hill,  is  fublime  ;  hemmed  in  among  fuch 
enormous  mountains  and  rocks,  that  they  reminded  me  a  little  of  the  amazing 
pafs  in  the  Pyrenees,  but  are  much  inferior  to  it.     In  the  face  of  one  of  them 
is  a  long  infcription  to  the  honour  of  Vi&or  Amadeus  III.  for  making  the 
road;  and  near  it  an  old  one,  purporting  that  the  eleventh  duke  of  Savoy  made 
the  old  road,  to  connedt  Piedmont  and  Nice,  a  proprie  Jpe/e  con  tutta  dili- 
genza.     This  old   rokd  is  paflable  only  by  mules,  and  is  that  by  which  Mr. 
Dutens  pafled  the  Col  de  Tende.     I  fhall  obferve  once  for  all,  that  the  new 
one  i*  a  moil  ufeful  and  princely  undertaking.    From  within  a  few  miles 
of  Nice,  where  it  is  not  finished,  to  Limon  coft  3,500,000  liv.   (175,0001.) 
It  winds  prodigioufly,  in  order  to  pafs  the  fteepefl  mountains,  in  fuch  angles 
as  to  admit  carriages  without  difficulty.     The  worft  part  is  that  which  goes> 
up  to  the  Col  de  Tende;  this  has  not  been  made  with  equal  attention  as  the 
reft,  perhaps  becaufe  they  have  begun  to  execute  a  vail  defign  of  perforating 
the  mountain.    At  prefent,  notwithftanding  the  goodnefs  of  the  road  in  fum- 
mer,  it  is  abfolutely  impaffable  in  winter  for  carriages,   and  with  difficulty 
fometimes  even  with  mules,  owing  to  the  immenfe  falls  of  fnow.     They  have 
opened  a  cavern  like  a  vault  of  rock,  about  thirty  trebulchi  long,  and  wide 
enough  for  carriages  to  pafs,  but  it  foon  divides  into  two  paflages,  one  for  go- 
ing and  another  for  returning,  which  is  found  cheaper  than  one  large  enough 
for  both;  the  whole  will  be  above  five  hundred  trebulchi%  and  will  demand  fuch 
an  expenfe  as  leaves  little  hope  of  feeing  it  executed  in  this  century.     Take  the 
new  road,  however,  for  all  in  all,  and  it  is  a  work  that  does  honour  to  the 
king  and  country.     Defcend  into  the  rich  and  beautiful  vale  of  Piedmont,  a 
few  miles  before  Coni,  and  between  the  Alps  and  Appenines,  which  here  fe- 
parate,  one  range  running  from  hence  to  Calabria,  I  believe  uninterruptedly, 
and  the  other  to  Conftantinople.     Amongft  the  maps  never  made,  but  much 
wanted,  is  one  of  the  mountains  of  Europe,  to  fhew  at  one  coup  d*ce\l  which  are 
connetfcd,.  and  which  feparate ;  this  feparation  of  the  Alps  and  Appenines  is. 
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fb  narrow,  that  they  would,  on  a  map  on  any  fcale,  appear  as  one  range ;  they 
connect  with  all  the  mountains  of  France,  by  Dauphin^,  Vivais,  and  Auvergne, 
but  not  with  the  Pyrenees ;  I  have  myfelf  travelled  the  whole  range  of  thofc 
from  fea  to  fea.  guere,  Do  they  conned  with  Germany,  Poland;  &*•  ?  Per- 
haps they  may  with  thofe  of  the  heriditary  dominions  of  the  Houfe  of  Auftria. 
This  would  make  only  two  ranges  of  mountains  on  the  continent  of  Europe, 
the  Alps  and  the  Pyrenees ;  for  all  the  Spanifli  conned:  with  the  latter,  unlefs 
thofe  of  Norway  and  Sweden  do  not  join  the  Ruffian,  Polifli,  &c.— Reach 
Coni,  which  is  ftrongly  fortified,  and  well  fituatcd ;  but  as  for  inns,  the  croce 
bianca,  which  they  fpeak  of  as  being  excellent,  afforded  me  a  good  room 
enough,  but  without  a  fingle  pane  of  glafs  in  the  windows,  only  ragged  paper— 
and  fuch  a  neceflary-houfe !— let  me  drive  the  recolle&ion  from  my  me- 
mory I  Here  we  loft  the  company  of  the  old  colonel,  his  brother,  and  friend ; 
they  went  five  miles  further,  to  the  eftate  of  one  of  them  at  Centalle.  Sup  at 
at  the  table  d'hote.  Our  landlady  is  a  tall  well  looking  virago  ;  the  officers 
made  love  to  her  with  one  hand,  while  they  fupped  with  the  other.  They 
then  afked  me  a  thoufand  queftions  about  Englifh  duelling.  Was  it  in  a  circle? 
At  what  diftance  ?    On  horfcback  ?    With  what  piftols  ?  &c— 37  miles. 

The  24th.  The  friar  and  one  of  the  officers  proceeded  no  further;  the  other 
and  myfelf  for  Turin.  Leaving  Coni,  the  view  from  the  fortifications  of  the  Alps 
is  very  fine;  a  range  of  them,  capped  with  fnow,  is  now  feen  by  us  to  the  left; 
Mont .  V ifo  among  them  very  high.  At  Centalle  we  were  flopped  by  the  fervant 
of  my  friend,  the  colonel,  who  had  orders  to  conduit  us  to  the  houfe  of  the  curt* 
lo  take  chocolate.  The  brother  of  the  colonel  is,  it  feems,  curi  and  arch- 
pretre  of  the  parifh.  It  was  impoffible  to  be  received  with  more  kindnefs  and 
hofpitality  than  I  was  here.  The  colonel  ftarted  a  plan  for  keeping  us  to  dinner, 
and  his  brother  immediately  begged  we  would  change  our  intention  of  flceping 
at  Carignan  for  Racconis,  which  would  enable  us  to  dine  with  him.  To  this 
we  readily  aflented.  I  now  found,  that  the  colonel  was  the  Chevalier  Brun,  on 
a  vifit  to  his  brother,  who  has  built  an  excellent  parfonage-houfe,  as  we  fhould 
call  it,  at  his  own  expence,  and  has  two  curies  under  him  as  arebpretre ;  he 
has  arch-hofpitality  alfo ;  gave  us  an  admirable  dinner,  well  ferved,  and  excel- 
lent wine,  and  wifhed  I  would  make  a  longer  ftay.  As  this  was  the  firft  Italian 
houfe  I  had  been  in,  except  inns,  it  was  interefting  enough  to  me  to  excite  all 
my  curiofity  and  attention.  Expreffing  a  wifh  to  have  fome  converfation  with 
a  practical  cultivator,  they  had  the  goodnefs  to  walk  with  me  to  the  count  de 
Bonifante,  who  lives  on,  his  own  eftate  here,  and  farms  it.  I  foon  found  that 
this  nobleman  loved  the  fubjedt;  for  he  feemed  to  take  a  pleafure  in  anfwering 
my  enquiries.  We  walked  over  his,  and  fome  of  his  neighbours  farms  for  more 
than  two  hours;  and  though  my  queftions  were  pretty  numerous,  he  was 
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fo  kind  as  to  meet  them  with  the  utmoft  willingnefs  of  explanation.  If  I 
have  many  fuch  days  as  this  in  Italy,  I  {hall  be  equally  well  pleafed  and  in- 
formed. Centalle  was  the  refidence  of  the  marquis  de  Suza.  Take  my  leave 
of  this  agreeable  and  hofpitable  family,  which  I  (hall  long  remember  with  plea- 
fure.  Pafs  Savignan,  a  confiderable  an$l  pretty  town  ;  and  what  is  much  better 
to  my  eyes,  a  fine  range  of  level  plain,  all  rich  and  much  watered.  The  fcene 
in  fome  places  is  charming  :  the  road  is  like  a  fine  alley,  pafling  through  a  new. 
mown  garden ;  the  meadows  are  as  level  as  a  die,  without  a  mole-caft,  or 
ant-hill :  thanks  to  watering !  The  mowing  neat ;  the  hay  now  cocking;  rows 
of  trees  every  where,  and  not  being  in  ftrait  lines,  the  appearance  is  pleaf- 
ing.  It  is  an  obfervation  I  have  more  than  once  made,  and  it  is  no  where  fo 
exemplified  as  in  this  country,  that  there  are  beauties  refulting  from  extreme, 
fertility,  that  belong  to  a  flat  which  would  be  hurt  by  inequalities  of  foil. 
The  approach  to  Racconis  is  by  a  double  row  of  trees  on  each  fide  of  the  road, 
with  two  fhady  paths,  very  pleafing  even  by  moon-light;  but  my  fellow- 
traveller,  with  his  drawn  fword,  ready  to  pafs  at  the  breaft  of  a  robber, 
fhould  any  attack  us,  did  not  people  thefe  (hades  with  the  mod  agreeable 
figures  of  the  fancy.  He  fays  there  are  many  in  Piedmont ;  and  that  travelling 
in  the  dark  is  always  dangerous.  Such  things  are  to  be  laid  to  the  account 
of  government ;  and  a  pretty  fatire  it  is  on  defpotifm,  not  to  be  able  to  keep  its 
roads  clear  from  robbers.  At  Racconis,  a  great  trade  in  winding  filk :  a  beg- 
garly inn— paper  windows,  &c— 27  miles. 

The  25th.  Purfuing  our  road,  pafs  a  country-feat  of  the  prince  of  Carignan, 
with  a  great  inclofure  of  plantation,  and  many  Lombardy  poplars.  Crofs  the 
Po  by  a  mofl  commodious  ferry;  a  platform  on  two  boats;  the  coach  drove  [ 

on  and  off  without  our  moving.  Why  have  we  not  fuch  ferries  in  England  ? 
All  a  rich  level  country  till  we  come  near  the  mountain  of  Turin,  and  pafs  the 
chateau  of  Moncaglia,  the  prefent  refidence  of  the  count  d'Artois.  Reach 
Turin;  drive  to  the  hotel  royal-,  all  full.  To  the  hotel  d 'Angleterre ;  all 
taken  for  the  prince  of  Conde.  To  the  bonne  femme,  which  good  woman  re- 
ceived me.  I  was  in  time  for  the  table  d'h6te,  at  which  were  feveral  French 
refugees,  whofe  accounts  of  affairs  in  France  are  dreadful.  Thefe  were  driven 
from  their  chateaus,  fome  of  them  in  flames ;  it  gave  me  an  opportunity  of 
enquiring  by  whom  fuch  enormities  were  committed;  by  the  peafants,  or 
wandering  brigands  ?  they  faid,  by  peafants,  undoubtedly ;  but  that  the  great 
and  indifpu table  origin  of  mofl  of  thofe  villanies,  was  the  fettled  plan  and  con- 
duct of  fome  leaders  in  the  National  AfTembly,  in  union  with,  and  by  the 
money  of  one  other  per/on  of  great  rank,  who  would  deferve  the  eternal  execra- 
tions and  reproaches  of  all  true  Frenchmen  and  every  honefl  man :   that  when 
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the  aflembly  had  rejected  the  propofal  of  the  count  de  Mirabeau,  to  addrefs  the 
King  to  eftablifh  the  mi/ice  bourgeoife,  couriers  were  foon  after  fent  to  all  quar- 
ters of  the  kingdom,  to  give  an  univerfal  alarm  of  great  troops  of  brigands  being 
On  theaaual  march,  plundering  and  burning  every  where,  at  the  inftigation  of 
ariftocrats,  and  calling  on  the  people  to  arm  immediately  in  their  defence : 
that  by  intelligence  afterwards,  received  from  different  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
it  was  found,  that  thefe  couriers  mull  have  been  difpatched  from  Paris  at  the 
fame  time*.  Forged  orders  of  the  King  in  Council  were  likewife  fent,  diretf:- 
ing  the  people  to  burn  the  chateaus  of  the  ariftocratical  party  ;  and  thus,  as 
it  were  by  magic,  all  France  was  armed  at  the  fame  moment,  and  the  peafants 
inftigated  to  commit  the  enormities  which  have  fince  difgraced  the  kingdom, 

—22  miles. 

The  26th.  This  being  the  firft  Italian  city  of  renown  for  beauty  that  I 
have  feen,  I  have  been  all  eyes  to-day.  Some  travellers  have  reprefented  it  as 
the  prcttieft  town  in  Europe,  and  the  Strada  di  Po  the  fined  ftreet.  I  hurried 
to  it  with  eagernefs.  I  was  in  the  middle  of  it,  afking  for  it.  %uefta>  quefta  t 
replied  an  officer,  holding  up  his  hands,  as  if  to  point  out  an  objedt  of  great 
beauty  which  I  did  not  fee,  and  in  truth  I  faw  it  not*  It  is  ftrait  and  broad, 
and  nearly  regular.  Two  rows  of  brick  barns  might  be  fo  equally.  The 
houfes  are  of  an  ugly  obfufcated  brick ;  a  few  have  ftucco,  and  that  old  and 
dirty ;  the  fcaffold  holes  in  the  walls  of  all  the  reft  are  left  unfilled ;  fome  of 
them  are  enlarged  by  time,  and  feveral  courfes  of  bricks  between  thofe  holes,  not 
pointed,  which  has  as  bad  an  eflfedt ;  the  windows  are  narrow  and  poor;  fome 
with  iron  balconies— fome  without ;  the  arcades,  for  there  is  a  row  on  each 
fide  of  the  ftreet,  would  be  deftru&ive  of  beauty,  if  it  was  here :  the  arches  are 
plaiftered,  which  patches  the  line  with  white :  and  through  them  are  exhi- 
bited nothing  but  poor  (hops  that  incumber  their  ipans  with  all  forts  of  lum- 
ber; the  lamps  are  fifty  or  fixty  yards  afunder.  In  a  word,  there  are  fifty 
ftreets  at  'London  to  which  this  cannot  be  compared.  If  thofe  who  have 
travelled  in  Italy  think  this  ftreet  fine,  what  am  I  to  meet  with  in  other 
towns  ?— The  Strada  della  Dora  Grofla  is  by  far  a  finer  ftreet  than  that  of  the  Po, 
but  the  houfes  are  greatly  too  high.  There  is  a  beautiful  arcade  entrance  to  the 
herb-market,  which  feems  to  have  furniftied  the  idea  of  that  at  the  new  build- 
ings of  Somerfet-houfe.  The  ftreets  are  almoft  all  quite  regular,  and  at  right 
angles.  I  expected  that  this  circumftanee  would  have  been  attended  with 
much  more  beauty  than  it  is.  It  gives  too  greata  famenefs;  the  conftant  re- 
turn of  the  fame  angles  tires  the  eye ;  and  I  am  convinced,  that  a  city  would 
be  much  more  ftriking,  and  more  admired,   that  had  varied  lines  inftead 

*  Afterwards,  at  Paris  this  foft  was  confirmed  to  me. 
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of  uniform  ones.  Circles,  femi~circles,  crefcents,  femi-clipfes,  fquares,  lemi- 
fquares,  and  compounds,  compofed  of  thefe,  mixed  with  the  common  oblongs, 
would  give  a  greater  air  of  grandeur  and  magnificence.  The  mod  iplendid 
object  I  have  feen  at  Turin  is  the  ftair-cafe  and  faloon  in  the  chateau  con* 
tiguous  to  the  royal  palace.  There  is  nothing  at  Verfailles,  except  the  gal-, 
lpry,  to  be  compared  with  it.  The  front  of  this  edifice  is  fine,  and  the  whole 
does  honour  to  Juvara;  This  morning  I  (hould  have  delivered  my  letters,  but 
qm  unlucky.  The  Marchefe  de  Palavicino,  prefident  of  the  agrarian  fociety, 
and  Signore  Bifiatti,  the  fecretary  of  it,  are  both  in  the  country.  Signore  Ca- 
priata,  theprtfident  en  Jecond,  I  met  with,  but  he  is  no  pradlical  farmer $  he  has 
been  obliging  enough,  however,  to  promise  me  an  introdu&ion  to  fome  perfons 
who  are  converfant  with  agriculture.  Meeting  with  thefe  difappointments,  I 
began  to  fear  I  might  want  the  intelligence  that  was  neceflary  to  my  defign; 
4nd  be  in  that  ineligible  fituation  of  feeing  only  the  outfides  of  houfes,  and 
knowing  nothing  of  the  perfons  within.  With  time  thus  on  my  hands,  I 
enquired  for  a  bopkfeller,  and  was  directed  to  Signore  $riqlo,  who  prints  the 
memoirs  of  all  the  learned  bodies  here ;  among  others,  thofe  of  the  agrarian 
fociety,  which  I  bought,  and  afterwards  turning  over,  found  that  I  made  a 
pretty  confpicuous  figure  in  one  written  by  the  Cavaliere  di  Capra,  colonel  of 
the  regiment  of  Tortona,  on  the  fize  of  farms.  He  is  a  bitter  enemy  to  large 
ones ;  not  content  with  ftriiftures  on  Piedmont,  he  prefles  England  into  his  fer- 
vice,,  and  finds  it  neceflary  to  refute  me,  as  I  appear  in  the  tranflation  of  Monf. 
Freville,  from  which  he  quotes  paflages  which,  I  never  wrote.  I  wished  to 
^flure  the  author  that  it  was  tjie  French  translator,  and  not  the  Englifh  farmer 
that  he  had  refuted.  I  laughed  very  heartily  with  Signore  Capriata  at  this  ad-* 
venture  of  the  memoirs.  In  the  evening  to  the  opera;  the  theatre  is  a  fine  one, 
though  not  the  principal ;  the  houfe  nearly  full,  yet  all  the  world  is  in  the 
country. 

The  27th.  The  Cavaliere  Capra  having  feen  Signore  Capriata,  I  this  morning 
received  a  vifit  from  him :  I  was  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  remark  to  him  that 
he  had  quoted  paflages  erroneoufly  from  my  Political  Arithmetic.  He  faid,  he 
was  forry  he  (hould  mifunderfHnd  me ;  and  beginning  at  once  to  declaim  againft 
great  farms,  I  begged  to  remark,  that  my  opinion  was  exa&ly  the  fame  at  prefent 
as  it  had  always  been,  that  the  fize  of  farms  Should  be  left  abfolutely  free.  He 
was  violent  againft  great  ones  in  Piedmont,  which  he  faid  ruined  and  depopu- 
lated the  country,  as  I  fhould  find  when  I  came  among  the  rice-grounds  in  my 
way  to  Milan.  Signore  Capra  was  polite,  tendered  me  every  fervice  in  his  power, 
and  exprefled  the  utmoft  readinefs  to  aflift  my  enquiries.  Signore  Briolo,  as  foon 
as  he  understood  who  I  was,  fhewed  me  every  attention  in  his  power ;  and  that  I 
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might  have  the  benefit  of  converting  with  fuch  perfons  as  he  thought  moft  fuit- 
able  to  my  enquiries,  he  made  known  my  arrival  to  Signore  Fontana,  a  practical 
chemift  and  deputy  fecretary  to  the  agrarian  fociety ;  to  Signore  Gio.  Piet.  Ma-* 
riadana,  profefifor  of  botany  in  the  univerfity ;  to  Signore  il  Dottore  Buniva,x  his 
afixftant,  who  travelled  in  France  and  England  as  a  naturalift.    From  thefe 
gentlemen  I  had  this  morning  a  vifit,  and  an  interefting  converfation  on  the 
prefent  agricultural  ftate  of  Italy.    To  Signore  Briolo  I  was  alfo  indebted  for  an 
introduction  to  Signore  Giobert,  academician,  and  of  the  agrarian  fociety,  who 
has  gained  a  prize  by  a  memoir  on  the  quality  of  earths  and  manures.    Viewed 
the  King's  palace,  fenfibly  built,   not  fo  fplendid  as   to  raife  difagreeable 
emotions  in  the  breaft  of  a  philofophical  fpedator;   and  no  marks  of  pro- 
vinces having  been  opprefled  to  raife  it.    Of  the  pi&ures,  which  are  numerous* 
thofe  which  pleafed  me  beft,  are  a  virgin,  child,  and  St.  John,  by  Lorenzo  Sa- 
battini ;  Apollo  flaying  Marfias,  by  Guido ;  a  Venus,  by  Carlo  Cignani ;  a  fick 
woman,  by  Gerard  Dow ;  a  virgin  and  child  after  Raphael,  by  Safla  Ferrata.   Van- 
dyke fhines  greatly  in  this  collection ;  there  are  the  children  of  Charles  I.  finely 
4one;  a  man  and  woman  fitting ;  but  above  all,  prince  Tomarafo  di  Carignano 
on  horfeback,  which  for  life  and  force  of  expreflion  is  admirable.    In  the  even- 
ing to  the  opera,  and  being  Sunday  the  houfe  was  full.    The  Lafca  Fiera^ 
there  i6  a  pretty  duet,  between  Contini  and  Gafpara,  in  the  firft  a6t. 

The  28th.  Walked  to  Moncaglia  early  in  the  morning.  The  palace  is  boldly 
(ituated  on  a  hill,  the  Windfor  of  Piedmont : — commands  noble  views  of  the 
Po,  and  a  rich  fcene  of  culture.  After  dinner,  on  horfe-back  to  Superga,  the 
burying  place  of  the  royal  family;  where  the  bodies  of  thefe  princes  repofc 
snore  magnificently  than  the  Bourbons  at  St.  Denis.  The  view  from  the  tower 
is,  I  fuppofe,  the  fineft  farmer's  profpedt  in  Europe.  You  look. down  on  much 
the  greater  part  of  Piedmont  as  on  a  map,  and  the  eye  takes  in  Milan  at  eighty 
miles  diftance;  the  whole,  with  fuch  an  horizon  of  mountains,  as  is  no  where 
clfe  to  be  found,— for  the  enormous  mafles  of  fnow,  which  the  Alps  prefent,  are 
eafier  conceived  than  defcribed. 

The  29th.  Signore  Briolo  was  this  morning  my  conductor  to  Gruliafcho, 
to  view  the  farm,  by  appointment  of  Signore  Bracco,  to  whom  Signore 
Capriata  had  fpoken  for  that  purpofe ;  we  walked  by  the  nobly  planted  road 
that  leads  to  Suza,  and  I  was  glad  to  find,  that  my  Turin  bookfeller  was  a 
farmer,  though  a  la  meta,  and  anfwered  thofe  ufeful  enquiries,  which  I  have 
long  found  abundantly  convenient,  always  to  have  ready  arranged  in  my  head* 
and  adapted  to  the  people  into  whofe  hands  chance  may  throw  me.  We  dined 
together  at  the  village,  in  a  villainous  hole,  much  better  adapted  to  offend  the 
fenfes  than  to  gratify  them.     Our  rep'aft  finifhed,  we  fallied  forth  to  find  Signore 

Bracco  5  he  fhewed  us  feveral  watered  meadows,  and  explained  all  the  particu- 
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lars;  after  which,  coming  to  the  houfe,  lo  !  inftead  of  a  farmer  or  metayer,  as 
I  expected,  I  found  a  large  houfe,  in  a  ftyle  fuperior  to  any  farm  one,  and  that 
he  was  a  bailiff  to  a  Signore,  I  do  not  know  whom,  jeweller  to  the  King  and  court; 
an  awkward  explanation  of  this  came  on,  and  then  I  found  this  perfon  knew  of  my 
coming  two  days  before :— to  mend  the  matter,  after  making  us  wait  fome  time 
he  {hewed  himfelf.  I  was  preffed  to  enter :— whether  it  was,  that  a  hot  walk,  or  a 
bad  dinner  had  fretted  me,  or,  in  fine,  that  I  did  not  like  the  jeweller's  phyfiog- 
nomy,  I  know  hot,  but  I  begged  to  be  excufed,  and  perfifted  in  my  refufal.  A 
rich  citizen,  at  his  country  villa,  is  to  me  a  formidable  animal.— Had  he  faid 
he  was  a  farmer,  and  would  converfe  on  the  fubjedt,  or  any  thing  of  that 
*  tendency,  it  had  been  otherwife ;  but  I  departed  brujqument,  with  a  ch  a  rafter, 
I  believe,  molto  Jehaggio.  In  the  evening,  fome  beautiful  parages  in  the 
Pqftorella  Nobile  brought  me  into  better  temper. 

The  30th*  The  intendant  Biflati  returned  to  Turin,  and  I  had  the  plea- 
fure  of  a  vifit  from  him;  he  carried  me  to  the  univerfity,  and  fome  other 
places  which  I  had  not  feen  before;  Signore  Capra  alfo,  and  Dr.  Buniva, 
favoured  me  with  their  company.  The  knight,  I  find,  is  as  complete  a 
croaker  as  could  ever  ifTue  from  the  fchool  of  Dr.  Price  himfelf.  Piedmont 
furni flies  an  inftance,  which,  if  I  had  touched  upon  to  Signore  Capra,  he  would 
have  preffed  it  into  his  fervice  on  the  queftion  of  farms.  But  there  are  not 
many  circumftances  more  curious  in  politics  than  the  contraft  between  great 
and  fmall  dominions.  Here  is  a  court  fufficiently  fplendid ;  a  palace  well  kept; 
an  army  (not  equally  well  kept)  of  30,000  men ;  fortifications  many,  and  among 
the  firft  in  the  world,  and  a  power  of  receiving  with  hofpitality  and  fplendour 
the  princes  of  the  blood  of  France ;  all  this  is  done  with  thirty  millions  of 
French  money :  if  the  comparifon  had  been  made  in  the  late  King's  reign,  the 
circumftances  would  have  been  ftronger.  The  King  of  France  had  fix  hun- 
dred millions ;  that  is  to  fay,  twenty  times  as  much :  he  could,  therefore, 
with  equal  proportions,  have  twenty  fuch  palaces,  or  more  exactly  an  hundred, 
as  there  are  five  in  Piedmont ;  twenty  fuch  courts,  and  an  army  of  600,000  men. 
But  inftead  of  this,  the  difference  between  the  palaces  of  the  two  Kings  and 
their  courts,  their  parade  and  their  vanity,  is  not  in  the  ratio  of  one-fourth  of 
their  revenue;  and  as  to  the  army  of  the  King  of  Sardinia  (proportions  preferved) 
it  is  fix  times  more  powerful  than  that  of  the  King  of  France  :  but  the  contraft 
goes  further ;  for,  while  the  debts  of  this  country  are  inconfiderable,  thofe  of 
France  are  fo  great,  that  the  deficit  alone  is  more  than  five  times  the  whole  re- 
venue of  Sardinia. 

October  1ft.  The  political  ftate  of  Piedmont  at  prefent  holds  almoft  entirely 
of  the  perfonal  character  of  the  King,  who  h  efteemed  an  eafy  good  natured  man, 
too  much  impofed  on  by  a  fet  of  people  without  merit.    The  confequence  of 
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I  which  is,  that  talents  and  all  forts  of  abilities,  inflead  of  being  in  the  pofts 
for  which  they  are  qualified,  are  found  only  in  retirement.  I  am  told,  that  he 
often  takes  bank-notes  in  his  pocket-book,  and  at  night  if  he  has  not  given 
them  away  he  exprefles  uneafinefs ;  yet  this  is  with  an  empty  treafury  and  an 
incomplete  ill-paid  army.  This  conduct  is  remarkably  different  from  that  of 
the  princes  hismajefty's  predeceffors,  who,  as  all  the  world  knows,  were  good 
ceconomifts,  and  kept  themfelves  fo  well  prepared,  that  they  were  able  to  turn 
opportunities  to  their  notable  advantage,  which  mud  have  paffed  barren  of 
events  under  a  different  fyftem  of  government.  The  King's  motives,  however, 
are  excellent,  and  no  faults  are  found  with  his  government  that  do  not  flow 
from  that  fort  of  goodnefs  of  heart  which  better  befits  a  private  ftation  thaii  a 
throne.  Similar  errors  are  not  expected  from  the  prince  of  Piedmont,  who  is 
reprefented  as  a  man  of  good  underftanding,  with,  however,  rather  too  great  a 
tin&ureof  religion.  Nothing  can  be  more  regular  and  decent  than  the  con- 
dudt  of  all  the  court  ;  no  licentious  pleafures  are  here  countenanced ;  and  Very 
little  that  looks  like  difiipation.  How  the  count  d'Artois  paffes  his  time  is  not 
cafy  to  conceive ;  for  a  prince  who  was  dying  with  ennui  in  the  midft  of  Ver- 
sailles, for  want  of  pleafures  that  had  not  loft  their  luftre,  one  would  fuppofe 
that. of  all  the  courts  of  Europe  there  was  fcarcely  one  to  be  found  lefs  adapted 
than  this  to  his  feelings,  whatever  it  might  be  to  his  convenience. 

The  2d.  To  Vejreil,  by  a  vet/urino;  I  find  but  one  agreeable  circumftance 
in  this  way  of  travelling,  which  is  their  going  as  flow  and  flopping  as  often 
as  you  pleafe :  I  walked  moft  of  the  way,  and  generally  out- walked  the  coach, 
except  when  there  was  any  little  defcent.  A  gentleman,  a  proprietor  and  cul- 
tivator of  rice  near  Verceil,  fupped  with  ps,  who  wa$  communicative. — 45  miles. 

The  30th.  To  Novara,  much  rice;  fome  yet  uncut;  they  are  threfhing  it 
every  where,  and  we  meet  gleaners  loaded  with  it :  a  nafty  country,  as  ill  to 
the  eye  as  to  the  health  :  there  hang  the  limbs  of  a  robber  in  the  trees,  in  uni- 
fon  with  the  fombre  and  peftiferous  afpedt  of  a  flat  woody  region.  Crofs  the 
Tefino,  deep,  clear,  and  rapid.  This  river  parts  the  dominions  of  the  King  of 
Sardinia  from  thofe  of  the  Emperor.  At  Buffalara  crofs  the  naroiglio  grande,  the 
greateft  canal  for  irrigation  that  was  ever  made.     Sleep  at  Maffenta. — 30  miles. 

The  4th,  Sunday.  Reach  Milan  in  the  forenoon.  This  great  city  ftands 
in  the  midft:  of  a  dead  level  country,  fo  thickly  planted  that  you  fee  nothing  of 
it  till  you  are  in  the  ftreets.  To  the  Albergo  del  Pozzo,  in  time  to  wait  on  the 
Abbate  Amoretti,  fecfetary  of  the  patriotic  fociety,  to  whom  I  had  letters 
from  Monf.  Brouflbnet  and  Signore  Songa  of  London  :  I  found  him  admirably 
well  lodged,  in  the  palazzo  of  the  marquis  de  Cufina:  this,  faid  I  to  myfelf,. 
looks  well,  to  find  a  man  of  letters  in  a  fplendid  apartment,  and  not  poked, 
like  a  piece  of  lumber,  into  a  garret :  it  is  a  good  feature  in  the  Italian  nobi- 
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lity.  I  entered  his  apartment,  which  is  a  cube  of  about  thirty  feet,  from  a 
great  faloon  of  forty  or  fifty.  He  received  me  with  eafy  and  agreeable  polite- 
nefs  which  imprefles  one  at  firft  fight  in  his  favour.  Soon  after  he  returned  my 
vifit.  I  find  him  an  agreeable,  well-informed,  and  interefting  chara&er.  Waited 
alfo  on  the  Abbate  Oriani,  aftronomer  royal,  who  exprefled  every  wifli  to  be 
of  ufe  to  me.  At  night  to  the  opera;  a  moil  noble  theatre;  the  largeft  as 
well  as  handfomeft  I  have  feen  ;  the  fcenes  and  decorations  beautiful.  Though 
it  is  Sunday,  I  look  with  amazement  at  the  houfe,  for  it  is  three  parts  full, 
even  while  much  of  the  world  are  in  the  country  r—-how  can  fuch  a  town  as 
Milan  do  this  ?  Here  are  fix  rows  of  boxes,  thirty-fix  in  a  row ;  the  three 
beft  rows  let  at  40  louis  d'or  a  box.  This  is  marvellous  for  an  inland  town, 
without  commerce  or  great  manufactures.  It  is  the  plough  alone  that  can  do 
it.  I  am  delighted  with  the  accommodation  of  the  pit ;  one  fits  on  broad  eafy 
fophas,  with  a  good  fpacc  to  ftir  one's  legs  in :  young  perfbns  may  bear  being 
trufled  and  pinioned  on  a  row  of  narrow  benches,  but  I  am  old  and  lazy,  and  if 
J  do  not  fit  at  my  eafe,  would  not  give  a  fig  to  fit  there  at  all.— —10  miles. 

The  5th.  In  the  morning,  deliver  letters  to  Signore  Vaflari,  and  theMefT. 
Zappa's,  gentlemen  iii  commerce,  from  whom  I  might  receive  information  rela- 
tive to  the  exports,  &c.  of  the  Milanefe.  At  noon,  to  the  fbciety  of  agriculture 
(called  the  Patriotic  Society),  which  fortunately  for  me,  who  am  a  member,  had 
a  meeting  to-day:  the  Marchefe  di  Vifconti  in  the  chair,  with  ten  or  a  dozen  mem- 
bers prefent,  to  all  of  whom  Signore  Amoretti  introduced  me.  I  never  expe&  much 
from  focieties  of  this  fort;  but  this  of  Milan  was  to-day  employed  on  a  button  and 
a  pair  of  fciflbrs :  it  feems  they  want  at  this  city  to  make  the  finer  forts  of  hardware, 
in  order  to  rival  thofe  of  England,  and  leflen  the  import,  which,  in  fpite  of  every 
obftacle,  is  very  great:  the  idea  originates  with  the  government,  and  is  worthy  of 
its  little  ideas;  a  true  peddling  fpirit  at  prefent  throughout  Europe.  An  artift  in 
the  town  had  made  a  button  and  half  a  pair  of  fciflbrs,  one  half  Englifh,  and  the 
other  half  of  his  own  manufadture,  for  which  he  claimed  and  had  a  reward. 
Similar  are  the  employments  of  focieties  every  where !  In  England,  bufied  about 
rhubarb,  filk,  and  drill-ploughs:— at  Paris,  with  fleas  and  butterflies; — and  at 
Milan,  with  buttons  and  fciflbrs !  I  hope  I  (hall  find  the  Georgofiliy  at  Florence, 
employed  on  a  top-knot.  I  looked  about  to  fee  a  practical  farmer  enter  the  room, 
but  looked  in  vain.  A  goodly  company  of  i  Marchefi,  i  Conti,  i  Cavalieri, 
i  Abbati,  but  not  one  clofe  clipped  wig,  or  a  dirty  pair  of  breeches,  to  give  au- 
thority to  their  proceedings.  We  met,  in  what  was  the  jefuit's  college,  in  the 
Briare,  a  noble  building,  containing  many  apartments  equally  fplendid  and  con- 
venient. The  Marchefe  Vifconti  afked  me  to  his  country-feat ;  and  the  Cava- 
liere  Caftiglioni,  who  has  travelled  in  America  with  ^hf  views  of  a  natural  his- 
torian, and  who  intends  to  print  the  journal  of  his  voyage,*  hopes  to  meet  me 
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foon  at  his  brother  the  count's.  Milan  has  been  reprefented  as  very  dear,  and 
may  be  fo  when  no  thought  is  taken  to  fave  expence,  ordering  what  yon  want, 
and  leaving  the  bill  to  the  hoft ;  but  as  fuch  methods  do  not  agree  with  my 
purfe,  I  pay,  by  agreement,  for  my  room,  dinner  and  fupper  ferved  in  it,  Z9 
there  are  no  table  d'h6tes  in  Italy,  6  liv.  of  Milan  a-day,  or  an  ecu%  equal  to 
4s.  EnglHh.  The  pit,  at  the  opera,  is  2  liv.  5  f.  and  coffee  for  breakfaft  yjl 
in  all  about  5s.  8d.  a-day*  but,  feeing  buildings,  &c.  adds  fomething.  I  am 
very  well  ferved  for  this,  except  in  foups,  which  are  deteftable,  for  I  hate 
macaroni  and  abominate  parte.  I  have  read  fo  much  of  the  horrors  of  Italian 
inns,  that  I  am  very  agreeably  furprized  to  find  them  in  the  great  towns,  Turin 
and  Milan  for  inftance,  as  good  as  in  France ;  yet  I  am  not  at  the  beft  here,— » 
for  I  underftand  the  alberghi  reali  and  imperiali  are  the  firft ;  and  I  was  not  at  the 
beft  at  Turin.  But  village  ones  between  the  great  towns  are  bad  enough.  In 
France,  one  is  rarely  waited  on  at  inns  by  men ;  in  Italy  hitherto  never  by  wo* 
men ;  I  like  the  French  cuftom  beft.  Ferret  among  the  bookfellers,  and 
find  more  trads,  in  Italian,  upon  agriculture  than  I  expected.  At  night  to  the 
opera ;  the  pit  is  4b  commodious  and  agreeable,  that  it  is  a  good  lounge ;  the 
_  fophas  and  chairs  are  numbered ;  they  give  you  a  ticket,  which  marks  your 
feat ;  but  the  performers  arc  poor.  It  was  the  Imprefario  in  Augufla,  by  that 
beautiful  compofer,  Cimarofa  ;  there  is  a  quintetto  in  it,  than  which  nothing 
could  be  more  pleafing,  or  repeated  with  more  applaufe. 

The  6th.  Signore  Amoretti,  whofe  attentions  and  affiduity  are  fuch  as  I 
fhall  not  foon  forget,  this  morning  introduced  me  to  Signore  Beecken,  a  coun~ 
fellor  in  the  court  of  his  imperial  Majjefty ;  and  then  we  went  together  into  the 
country,  fix  or  feven  miles,  to  a  farm  in  the  road  to  Pavia,  belonging  to  the 
marquis  Vifconti,  to  fee  the  method  of  making  the  Lodefan  cheefe  •,  attended 
the  whole  operation,  which  is  fo  totally  different  from  what  we  ufe  in  England, 
that  {kill  in  making  may  have  a  great  effedt  in  rendering  this  produdt  of  Lorn** 
bardy  fo  fuperior  tp  all  others.  The  cheefe,  and  the  enquiries,  took  up  the 
whole  day  -,  fo  that  it  was  five  in  the  evening  before  we  got  back  to  Milan* 
where  they  dined  with  me  at  the  pozzo ;  an  itinerant  band  of  mulic  giving  a 
fcrenade  under  the  windows,  to  the  illuftrijjimiy  excellent  ijjimi,  nobili  Signori 
Ing/efi.  This  day  has  pafled  after  my  own  heart,  a  long  morning,  adtive,  and 
then  a  dinner,  without  one  word  of  converfation  but  on  agriculture.  Signore 
Beecken  is  a  fenfible  well  informed  German,  who  understands  the  import- 
ance of  the  plough ;  and  Abbate  Amoretti's  converfation  is  that  of  a  man  who 
adds  the  powers  of  inftrudtion,  to  the  graces  that  enliven  company. 

The  7th.  Attended  themariquis  de  Vifconti,  and  Signore  Amoretti  to  Moz- 
zata,  the  country-feat  of  the  count  de  Caftiglione,  about  fixteen  miles  north  of 
Milan.    Stop  very  near  the  city  to  view  the  CAartreu/e,  which*  fince  the  empe- 
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for  Jfeized  the  revenues,  and  turned  the  monks  out,  has  been  converted  into  a 
powder  magazine.  View,  in  palling,  the  fine  church  of  Ro,  and  the  marquis  of 
Lita's  villa  at  Leinate,  in  which  the  gardens  are  confpicuous.  The  Italian  tafte 
was  the  undoubted  origin  of  what  we  fee  in  France  ;  but  decoration  is  carried 
much  higher.  Marble  bafons,  with  fine  ftatues,  too  good  for  the  fituation  ;  jets 
d'eau,  temples,  colonades,  and  buildings,  without  end,  almoft  connected  with 
the  houfe ;  latticed,  and  clipped  bowers  and  walks ;  miles  of  clipped  hedges— ter- 
races and  gravel  walks,  never  well  kept,  with  abundance  of  orange-trees,  are 
the  features ;  and  they  are  all  in  profufion.  The  expence  enormous,  both  to 
form  and  to  keep.  There  is  a  pinery,  and  not  more  than  five  or  fix  others  in  the 
whole  dutchy  of  Milan.  Reach  Mozzata.  The  countefs  appeared  what  we 
call  a  genteel  good  fort  of  woman,  with  nothing  of  that  fpecies  of  foppery  and 
afFedtation  that  forms  the  fine  lady.  The  moment  I  faw  the  count  de  Caftig- 
lione,  I  was  prejudiced  in  his  favour ;  his  phyfiognomy  is  pleating ;  and  the  in- 
flantaneous  eafy  affability,  mixed  with  great  quicknefs  and  vivacity,  tells  one  in 
a  moment,  that  time  would  not  be  loft  in  his  company.  I  was  not  deceived. 
He  entered  prefently  on  the  objedt  of  my  travels ;  and  I  was  highly  pleafed  to 
find,  that  he  was  a  practical  farmer.  After  dinner,  we  made  an  excurfion 
to  a   considerable  plantation,    he    has  executed    with    great  judgment  and 

fpirit-    The  count  fhewed  me  alfo  a  part  of  his  farm, but  this  is  not 

equally  fuccefsful.  In  the  evening,  while  the  reft  of  the  company  were 
at  cards,  he  fatisfied  my  numerous  enquiries  concerning  the  hufbandry,  &c. 
of  the  neighbourhood,  in  a  manner  that  left  me  little  to  with.  After 
breakfaft,  the  next  morning,  returned  to  Milan.  The  feature  which  ftruck 
me  mod  in  this  vifit  to  an  Italian  nobleman,  at  his  country-feat,  is  the 
great  fimilarity  of  living,  and  of  manners  in  different  countries.  There  are 
few  circumftances  in  the  table,  attendance,  houfe,  and  mode  of  living,  that 
vary  from  a  man  of  fimilar  rank  and  fortune  in  England  or  France.  Only 
French  cuftoms,  however,  predominate.  I  fuppofe  one  muft  go  for  new  man- 
ners to  the  Turks  and  Tartars;  for  Spain  itfelf,  among  people  of  rank,  has  them 
not  to  give:  and  this  circumftance  throws  travellers,  who  regifter  their  re- 
marks, into  a  fituation  that  (hould  meet  with  the  candour  of  readers :  thofe  who 
recond  faithfully,  muft  note  things  that  are  common,  and  fuch  are  not  formed  to 
gratify  curiofity*  Thofe  who  deal  much  in  adventures,  fo  contrary  to  our  own 
manners  as  to  excite  furprize,  muft  be  of  queftionable  authority ;  for  the  fimi- 
larity of  European  manners,  among  people  of  rank  or  large  fortune,  can  hardly 
be  doubted  :  And  the  difference  among  their  inferiors,  is  in  many  cafes  more 
apparent  than  reaL  I  am  much  pleafed  with  this  family :  the  countefs  is  a 
good  woman,  for  fhe  loves  her  children,  her  hufband,  and  the  country.  Her 
huibaod  has  life,  animation,  quicknefs  of  conception, 4 and  that  attention  to 
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agriculture,  which  made  me  wifli  him  for  a  neighbour.  In  our  return,  flop  at 
Defio,  the  villa  of  the  marquis  of  Cufino,  which  is  in  a  ftyle  that  pleafes  me. 
The  houfe  is  not  upon  too  great  a  fcale,  and  therefore  finilhed  and  furnifhed : 
the  rooms  are  more  elegant  than  fplendid — and  more  comfortable  than  fhewyv 
There  is  one  apartment,  in  encauftic  painting,  faid  to  be  the  firft  executed  in 
Italy.  The  fecond  floor  contains  thirteen  bed-chambers,  with  each  a  fmall 
fervant's-room,  and  light  clofet :  and  they  have  all  fuch  a  comfortable,  cleanr 
Engliih  air ;  and  are  fa  neat,  without  any  finery,  thaty  had  the  floors  heen 
deal,  inftead  of  brick,  I  fliould  have  thought  myfelf  in  my  own  country-  I 
have  read  travels  that  would  make  us  believe,  that  a  clean  houfe  is  not  to* 
be  met  with  in  Italy ;  if  that  was  once  true,  things  are  abundantly  changed.  I 
like  this  villa  much  better  than  the  matter  does,  for  he  is  rarely  here  for  a  fort- 
night at  a  time,  and  that  not  often.  The  gardens  are  fplendid  in.  their  kind;, 
lattice-frames  of  lemons  twenty  feet  high,  with  eipaliers  of  oranges,  both 
full  hung  with  fruit,  have,  to  northern  eyes,  an  uncommon effeft ;  but  they  are 
all  covered  with  ghfs  in  the  winter.  Here  is  a  pinery  alio.  Dine  in  the  village 
on  trout,  frefh  from  the  lake  of  Como,  at  3  liv.  the  pound,  of  28  ounces.  In? 
the  evening  returning  to  Milan,  after  an  excurfion  inftru&ive  in  my  principal 
objedt,  and  equally  agreeable  in  the  little  circumftances  that  have  power  fuffi- 
cient  either  to  gild  of  (hade  every  objedt,  pafs  the  houfe  of  the  Marchefa  di. 
Fagnani,  who  has  been  much  in  England,  and  celebrated  here  for  being  the. 
kdy  with  whom  our  inimitable  Sterne  had  the  rencontre  at  Milan*  which  he 
has  defcribed  fo  agreeably.— 32  miles. 

The  9th.  This  day  was  appointed  for  vifiting  a  few  obje&s  at  Milan,  for 
which  Signore  Beecken  had  the  goodnefs  to  defire  to  be  my  cicerone;  his. 
chariot  was  ready  after  breakfaft,  and  we  went  from  fight  to  fight  till  five 
o'clock.  Buildings  and  pidtures  have  been  fo  often  and  fo  well  defcribed,  that 
for  modern  travellers  nothing  is  left,  if  they  expatiate,  but  to  talk  of  themfelves. 
as  much  as  of  the  objects.  I  {hall  note,  in  a  few  words,  the  things  that  ftruck. 
me  mod.  I  had  read  fo  much  of  the  cathedral,  and  came  to  it  with  fuch  ex- 
pe&ation,  that  its  effedt  was  nothing.  There  are  comparative  meafurements. 
given  of  it  with  St.  Paul's  and  St.  Peter's,  that  fcem  to  rank  it  in  the  fame  clafs 
for  magnitude :  to  the  eye  it  is  a  child's  play-thing  compared  to  St.  Paul's* 
Of  the  innumerable  ftatues,  that  of  St.  Laurence  flayed  is  the  fineft.  The. 
architecture  of  the  church  of  St.  Fedele,  by  Pellegrino,  is  pleafing;  it  contains, 
fix  columns  of  granite  ;  and  there  are  other  fine  ones  alfo  in  that  of  St.  Ale&ndro. 
But  I  found  Padre  Pini,profeflbr  of  natural  hiitory,a  better  objedt  than  his  church;. 
tie  has  made  a  great  and  valuable  colle&ion.  of  foffils,  and  has  taken  the  means 
joreceflary  for  felf-in(iru£tk>n,  much  travel*  and  much  experiment.  At  St.  Celfb,, 
there  are  two  ftatues  of  Adam  and  Eve,  by  Lorenzi,  that  cannot  be  too  much 
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admired ;  and  a  Madonna,  by  Fontana.  Here  alfo  are  pi&ures  that  will  detain 
your  fteps  by  the  two  Procacini's.  The  great  hofpital  is  a  vaft  building,  once  the 
palace  of  the  Sfbrza's,  dukes  of  Milan,  and  given  by  duke  Francis  for  this  ufc. 
It  has  a  net  revenue  of  a  million  of  livres,  and  has  at  prefent  above  one  thou&nd 
three  hundred  patients.  At  the  Abbejr  of  St-  Ambrofe,  built  in  the  ninth  cen- 
tury, and  which  has  round  arches,  anteriour  to  gothic  ones,  they  (hewed  us 
a  MS.  of  Luitprandus,  dated  721,  knd  another  of  Lothaire,  before  Charle- 
magne- If  they  contained  the  regifter  of  their  ploughs,  they  would  have 
been  intcrefting;  but  what  to  me  are  the  records  of  gifts  to  convents,  for 
faving  fouls  that  wanted  probably  too  much  cleaning  for  all  the  fcrubbing- 
brufhes  of  the  monks  to  brighten  ?  But  unqueftionably  the  mod  famous  pro- 
duction of  human  genius  at  Milan  is  the  lad  fupper  of  Lionardo  de  Vinci, 
which  ftiould  be  ftudied  by  artifts  who  understand  its  merit,  as  it  is  not  a  pic- 
ture for  thofe  who,  with  unlearned  eyes,  have  only  their  feelings  to  direct  them. 
View  the  Ambrofian  library. 

The  10th.  The  climate  of  Italy,  I  believe,  is  generally  in  extremes ;  it  has 
rained  almoft  inceflantly  for  three  days  paft,  and  to-day  it  pours,  I  have  made 
a  fad  blunder,  I  find  more  and  more,  in  felling  my  French  equipage ;  for  the 
dependence  on  hiring,  and  on  the  vetturini,  is  odious.  I  want  to  go  to-morrow 
to  Lodi,  &c,  and  I  have  loft  much  time  in  finding  a  horfe  and  chaife ;  and 
after  all  can  have  only  a  miferable  thing,  at  jl  liv*  a  day.  In  the  evening,  at 
the  opera,  Signore  Beecken  came  to  me  in  the  pit,  and  afked  me  if  I  would  be 
introduced  to  one  of  the  prettieft  ladies  at  Milan  ?  Senza  dubio.  He  condudted 
jtoe  to  the  box  of  Signora  Lamberti,  a  young,  lively,  and  beautiful  wom$w,  who 
converfed  with  an  eafy  and  unaffeded  gaiety,  that  would  make  even  a  firmer 
wi(h  to  be  her  cicijbeo.  The  office,  however,  is  in  the  hands  of  another,  who 
was  feated  in  his  poft  of  honour,  in  the  front  of  the  box,  vis-a-vis  the  lady. — 
Refreflbments— fuppers——  magnificent  ridotto.  Having  mentioned  the  ci- 
cijbei,  I  may  obferve,  that  the  cuftom  feenxs  to  flourifli  at  Milan ;  few  married 
ladies  are  without  this  neceflary  appendix  to  the  ftate:  there  were  to.  night  a 
great  number  of  them,  each  attending  his  fair.  I  aiked  an  Italian  gentleman 
why  he  was  not  in  his  poft  as  zcicijbeo}  He  replied,  he  was  not  one  ?  How 
fb  )  If  you  have  either  hqfinefs  or  other  purftdty  it  takes  too  much  time.  They 
are  changed  at  pleasure,  which  the  ladies  defend,  by  faying,  that  when  an 
extenfion  of  privileges  not  proper  to  give  is  expe&ed,  to  part  with  is  better  than 
to  retain  them. 

The  nth.  To  Lodi,  through  twenty  miles  of  fuch  amazing  exertions  in 
"irrigation,  that  tte  can  have  in  England  no  idea  of  it.  At  that  town  I  found 
jnyfelf  in  the  midft  of  the  world;  it  was  the  night  of  terminating  the  opera 
feafon  of  the  fair :  this  had  drawn  &  much  company  from  the  neighbouring 
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towns,  that  the  great  inn  of  the  Columbina,  formed  out  of  a  monaftery,  was 
foil  in  an  hour.    At  night  the  opera  houfe  formed  a  gorgeous  difplay :— we 
waited  half  an  hour  for  the  arch-duke  and  arch-dutchefs.    The  houfe  was  well 
lighted  with  wax ;  new  to  me,  for  in  common  their  theatres  have  only  dark- 
nefs  vifible.    It  is  fmall,  but  moft  elegant,  new  built  this  year :  the  decorations 
are  neat;  but'  the  boxes,  which  are  fitted  up  by  the  proprietors,  are  finished 
with  great  ihew  and  expence  $  as  fine  as  glafs,  varnifli,  and  gilding  can  make 
diem ;  and  being  lighted  within  made  a  blazing  figure :  the  company  crouded 
and  well  drefled;  diamonds  fparkled  in  every  part  of  the  houfe,  while  the  expec- 
tation of  pleafure,  more  animated  in  Italian  than  in  French  or  Englilh  eyes, 
rendered  the  coup  d*ceH  equally  ftriking  and  agreeable  \  the  profufion  of  dancers, 
drefles,  fcenes,  &c.  made  me  ftare,  for  a  little  place  of  not  more  than  ten  or 
twelve  thoufand  fouls.    No  evening  could  pafs  with  a  more  animated  feftivity ; 
all  the  world  appeared  in  good  humour :  the  vibrations  of  pleafurable  emotions 
jeemed  more  refponfive  than  common,  for  cxpreflion  is  one  great  feature  in  Italian 
phyfiognomy.    I  have  dwelt  the  more  on  this  fpe&acle,  becaufe  I  confider  it  in  a 
political  light,  as  deferring  fbme  attention.    Lpdi  is  a  little  infignificant  place, 
without  trade,  and  without  manufactures.— It  is  the  part  of  a  dominion  that 
may  be  &id  to  have  neither,  and  cut  off  from  all  connection  with  the  fea :  yet 
there  is  not  a  town  in  France  or  England,  of  double  the  population,  that  ever 
exhibited  a  theatre  fo  built,  decorated,  filled,  and  furni&ed  as  this  of  Lodi.— — 
Not  all  the  pride  and  luxury  of  commerce  and  manufactures— not  all  the  iron  and 
fteel— the  woollen  or  linen— the  (ilk,  glafies,  pots,  or  porcelain  of  fuch  a  town 
as  Lodi,  ever  yet  equalled  this  exhibition  of  butter  and  cheefe.    Water,  clover, 
cows,  cheefe,  money,  and  mufic  !    Thefe  are  the  combinations  — -*-that  firing 
Italian  nerves  to  enjoyment,  and  give  lefifons  of  government  to  northern  politi- 
cians.   The  evening  would  have  been  delicious  to  me,  if  I  had  had  my  little  girl 
with  me ;  I  could  not  help  picturing  her  by  my  fide,  fuppofing  the  expreffions 
of  her  pleafure,  and  giving  an  imaginary  pretence  to  her  fmiles,  her  enquiries, 
and  her  enjoyment.    In  truth  it  was  better  adapted  to  her  age  than  to  mine.  — 
20  miles. 

The  1 2th.  I  had  brought  a  letter  to  a  Stgnore  Mayer,  lieutenant  of  dragoons, 
who  yefterday,  when  I  waited  on  him,  introduced  me  to  the  Cavaliere  Don 
-  Bafiiano  Bona  Noma,  who  promifed  to  find  a  perfon  this  morning  for  conduct- 
ing me  to  a  celebrated  dairy  of  bis  near  Lodi ;  Jbe  was  as  good  as  his  word,  and 
by  his  means  I  was  introduced  into  two  dairies,  one  of  90  cows,  and  aflifted 
in  making  the  cheefe?  In  the  afternoon  to  Codognp,  through  fifteen  miles  of 
dead  fiat,  of  a  Angular  afpeft ;  it  is  interfered  by  ditches,  without  hedges,  but 
a  row  of  pollard  poplars  and  willows  on  each  fide.  The  heads  of  thefe  trees 
form  a  woodland,  as  the  fields  are  very  fmall,  and  looking  through  the  ftcms 
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under  the  covert  of  their  heads,  is  fomething  like  "the  prints  I  have  feen  of  the 
fbrefts  of  Taflb,  but  without  the  wildnefs  or  enchantment.  The  inhabitants 
here  are  neither  witches,  nymphs,  nor  knights,  but  cows  and  frogs :  the  mufic 
of  the  latter  not  quite  fo  agreeable  as  lad  night's  warblings  of  Senefino.  In  truth 
this  country  is  better  for  thefe  two  animals  than  for  man.  The  whole  is  a  water 
fpunge;  the  ditches  innumerable;  now  water,  now  mud;  the  climate  hot; 
and  ventilation  excluded  by  a  croud  of  aquatics.  I  figured  ficknefs  and  difeafe 
in  every  quarter :  and  the  want  of  fcattered  habitations,  renders  the  whole  filent 
and  folitary,  in  fpite  of  a  confiderable  population,  that  is  concealed  by  the  endlefs 
pollards.  Willows,  ditches,  mud,  and  frogs  !  thefe  are  features  in  perfedl 
contraft  to  the  fcenes  of  laft  night !  yet  they  are  attended  by  a  fertility  that 
gives  warbling  to  the  throat,  and  quivering  to  the  fantaftic  toe  of  beauty.  At 
Codogno  waited  on  Signore  Bignami,  a  confiderable  cheefe-merchant.  I  was 
in  luck;  a  numerous  company  fpent  the  evening  with  him,  from  whom  he 
fele&ed  a  party  that  were  well  acquainted  with  grafs  and  cows ;  and  retiring 
into  another  apartment,  they  had  the  goodnefs,  with  him  and  his  fon,  to  dedicate 
fome  time  to  the  fatisfying  of  my  enquiries ;  and  I  fhould  be  very  backward  if  I 
did  not  obferve  that  the  free  and  agreeable  manner  in  which  they  did  it,  proves 
equally  their  liberality  and  politcnefs.  Codogno  is  a  neat  little  town  of  about  * 
eight  thoufand  people.    And  note  (for  the  thing  is  extraordinary),  an  opera  here  [ 

too ;  another  new  built  theatre,  of  this  year.  It  is  not  fo  large,  or  fo  much  deco- 
rated as  that  of  Lodi,  but  the  form  is  more  pleating  and  more  commodious ;  it  is. 
more  circular.  There  are  apartments  contiguous  for  the  firft  fingers  and 
dancers,  communicating  with  a  noble  inn,  the  albergo  del teatro.—\$  miles. 

The  1 3th.   This  morning  Signore  Bignami  had  kindly  appointed  for  examining 
one  of  the  principal  dairies  in  the  country,  noted  for  making  good  cheefe ;  fortu-  , 

nately  the  farmer  proved  communicative  and  liberal,— conduced  us  to  the  fcene  1 

of  adtion  very  readily,  and  direded  his  dairy-man  to  anfwer  my  enquiries.  We 
attended  the  making  of  a  cheefe,  and  then  walked  over  the  farm  :  the  farmers- 
feem  much  at  their  eafe.  Take  leave  of  my  very  friendly  conductors,  and 
reach  Crema,  in  the  Venetian  ftate.  Here  alfo  a  new-built  opera-houfe,  and 
the  Mara  from  London  firft  finger;  they  did  not  appear  to  relifli  too  much  her 
altitudes  of  divifion,— yet  flie  was  confiderably  applauded.  Great  powers  in 
Tinging,  when  much  exerted  in  difficult  pafiages,  furprize  much  more  than 
they  pleafe.  The  airs  that  touch  the  heart,  are  what  the  poet  calls  lengthened 
fweetnefs  long  drawn  out,  that  breathe  a  continuity  of  melody,  flowing,  not 
broken  notes.  The  number  of  theatres  in  this  part  of  Italy  is  aftoniftiing  :  two 
great  ones  at  Milan  ;  in  twenty  miles,  another,  at  Lodi ;  in  fifteen,  one  way, 
Codogno  ;  in  ten,  another,  Crema ;  in  ten,  another  Plaifance,  &c.«— yet  trade 
and  manufacture  are  very  inconfiderable.— 16  miles.  * 

The 
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The  14th.  To  Lodi,  through  ten  miles  more  of  the  fame  country ;  bad 
road  through  the  ftate  of  Venice ;  but  the  moment  you  enter  the  Milanefe,  you 
find  an  excellent  one.    Return  to  Milan. 30  miles. 

The  15th.  The  country  continues  flat,  much  of  it  watered,  but  without 
fuch  exertions  as  to  Lodi;  all  a  crouded  fcene  of  willows.  Vaprio,  where  we 
flopped,  is  a  poor  place*  with  a  dirty,  miferable,  wretched  inn :  here  I  am  in  a 
chamber,  that  finks  my  fpirits  as  I  fit  and  look  around  me ;  my  pen,  ink,  and 
tablets,  are  ufelefs  before  me;  I  want  them  for  two  or  three  fubjedts  that  have 
pafled  acrofs  my  mind  in  the  journey,  but  I  can  do  nothing ;  to  arrange  tea 
words  with  propriety,  is  an  infurmountable  effort.  I  never  in  my  life  wrote 
three  lines  to  pleafe  myfelf,  when  the  circumftances  around  were  untoward  or 
difagreeable ;  a  clean,  neat  apartment,  a  good  fire,  fomething  to  eat  better 
than  pafte-foup,  with  tolerable  wine,  give  a  lightnefs  to  the  bofom,  and  a 
facility  to  the  ideas.  I  have  not  yet  read  any  of  the  Abbate  Amoretti's  pieces ; 
but  if  he  writes  badly  in  that  elegant  apartment,  and  with  all  the  circumftances 
of  cafe  and  luxury  around  him,  I  (hall  not  have  fo  good  opinion  of  his  head,  as 

1  think  I  (hall  always  have  of  his  heart.  This  chamber  of  Vaprio  is  contraft 
fufficient  to  his  in  the  Palazzo  Cufina.  I  cannot  write,  fo  muft  neftle  in  this 
nidus  of  fleas  and  bugs,,  which  they  call  a  bed.— 20  miles. 

•  The  1 6th.  So  much  rain  has  fallen  in  the  night,  that  the  Adda  has  rifen 
too  much  to  permit  a  carriage  to  reach  the  ferry ;  we  waited,  therefore,  four 
hours  till  the  water  funk.  This  is  a  circumftance  to  which  a  traveller  is  liable 
every  day  in  Italy ;  for  the  rivers  are  fo  little  under  command,  that  a  night's 
heavy  rain  will  ftop  him.  An  impatient  traveller,  waiting  on  the  banks  of  a 
river  for  the  water's  flowing,  might,  by  equal  genius,  be  let  off  as  well  in 
poetry,  as  a  patient  one  is  represented  expecting  till  all  was  pafiTed.— The  envi- 
rons of  the  Adda  here  are  fine ;  on  the  fide  of  the  Vaprio,  high  land,  that 
commands  the  wooded  vale.  Arrive,  at  laft,  at  Bergamo.  I  had  a  letter  to 
Dr.  Maironi  da  Poute,  fecretary  of  the  academy  of  JBergamo,  to  whom  I  wtmt 
directly.  I  mounted  a  fteep  hill  into  the  city,  which  is  oji  the  top  of  it,  and 
fearched  hard  for  the  -$p6kor;t  after  examining  feveral  Streets,  a  lady  from  a 
window,  who  feeiped  to  pity? my  perplexity,. (for  I  had  been  conducted  to  three 
or  four  ftreets  in  vain),  informed  me,  that  he  was  in  the  country,— but  that  if  I 
returned  in  the  morning,  I  fhould  have  a  ^hance  of  feeing  him.  What  a  black, 
dirty,  flinkjng,  difipal  place !  I  flared  at  fome  well  drefied  pgpple  I  met,  won- 
Bering  what  they  had  to. do  there  $  thanking, my  ftars  that  I  was  not  an  in* 
habitant  of  Bergamo  $  foolifhly  enough, ;>  as  if  it  were  the  brick  and  mortar  of  a 

2  place  that  give  felicity,  and  not  the  connexions  formed  from  infancy  and 
matured  by  habit. — ?— 12  miles.  ."    ■        ' 

The  17th.  Mount  the  hill  again,  in  fearch  for  Signqre  Maironi  -,  and  hearing 
he  has  a  brother,  to  find  hifo,  fhould  I  fail.   J  repaired  to  the  ftreet  where  the 

lady 
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lady  gave  me  information  the  night  before  ;  (he  was  luckily  at  her  window,  but  the 
intelligence  crofs  to  my  wiflies,  for  both  the  brothers  were  in  the  country ;  I  need 
not  go  to  the  door,  (he  faid,  for  there  were  no  fervants  in  the  houfe.  The  dufk 
of  the  evening  in  this  dark  town,  had  iaft  night  veiled  the  fair  incognita,  but  look- 
ing a  fecond  time  now,  I  found  her  extremely  pretty,  with  a  pair  of  eyes  that  /hone 
in  unifon  with  fomething  better  than  a  ftreet  of  Bergamo.  She  afked  me  kindly 
after  my  bufinefs,  Spero  che  non  i  un  grande  mancamento  ?  wordi  of  no  import 
but  uttered  with  a  fweetnefs  of  voice  that  rendered  the  pooreft  mohofyllable  in- 
terefting.  I  told  her,  that  the  bofom  muft  be  cold,  from  which  her  prefencc  did 
not  banifh  all  feeling  of  difappointment.  It  wis  impoflible  not  to  fay  fome- 
thing a  little  beyond  commtfn  thanks.  She  bowed  in  return  ;  and  I  thought  I 
read  in  her  expreflive  eyes,  that  I  had  not  offended ;  I  was  encouraged  to  afk 
the  favour  of  Signore  Maironi's  addrefs  in  the  country— Cot  gran  piacere  vih 
darb.—\  took  a  card  from  my  pocket ;  but  her  window  was  rather  too  high  to 

hand  it.    I  looked  at  the  door :    Forzi  i  aperta. Credo  che  s),  (he  replied.    If 

the  reader  is  an  electrician,  and  has  flown  a  kite  in  a  thunder-ftorm,  he  will 
know,  that  when  the  atmofphere  around  him  becomes  highly  dearie,  and  hi* 
danger  increafes,  if  he  does  not  quickly  remove,  there  is  a  cobweb  fenfation  in  the 
air,  as  if  he  was  inclofed  in  an  invifible  net  of  the  fiknieft  gofiimer.  My  atmof-, 
phere,  at  this  moment,  had  fome  refemblance  to  it:,  I  ha* taken  two  fteps  to 
the  door,  when  a  gentleman  pafling,  opened  it  before  me,  and  ftood  upon  the 
threlhold*  It  was  the  lady's  hufband ;  (he  was  in  the  paflage  behind,  and  I  was 
in  the  ftreet  before  him,  (he  faid,  Ecco  un  Signore  Inglefe  che  ha  bijbgno  d'una 
dirizione  a  Sig.  Mairioni.  The  hufband  anfwered  politely,  that  he  would  give  it, 
and,  taking  paper  and  pencil  from  his  pocket,  wrote  and  gave  it  me.  Nothing  was 
ever  done  fo  concifely :  I  looked  at  him  afkance,  and  thought  him  one  of  the 
uglieft  fellows  I  had  ever  feen.  An  ill  natured  bye-ftander  would  have  faid, 
that  his  prcfence  prevented  a  farming  from  becoming  a  (entimental  traveller. 
Certain  it  is,  one  now  and  then  meets  with  terrible  eyes  in  Italy ;  in  the  north 
of  Europe  they  have  attractive  powers,  here  they  have  every  fort  of  power ;  the 
lphere  of  the  activity  of  an  eye  beam  is  enlarged,  and  he  who  travels  as  I  do  for 
the  plough,  muft  take  care,  as  I  (hall  in  future,  to  keep  out  of  the  reach  of  it. 
From  the  ramparts  of  the  town,  below  the  houfe  of  the  count  de  Brembate, 
there  is  a  profpedt  of  fertile  land,  hardly  to  be  equalled.  In  front,  to  the 
fouth,  a  range  of  Appenines  rifes  above  the  fog,  that  hangs  over  a  part  of 
the  plain.  To  the  weft,  an immenfe  curve  of  the  Alps,  that  bound  the 
Milanefe  and  Piedmont;  their  heads  uninterruptedly  in  fnow,  form  one  of  the 
fineft  mountain-barriers  to  be  imagined.  To  the  eaft,  the  view  an  unbroken* 
unlimited  level.  This  vaft  plain,  at  one's  feet,  fcems  a  level  wood,  with  towns, 
churches,  towers,  and  houfes.  l  Near  Bergamo,  the  angle  of  vilion  permits  the 
fields  to  be  feen;*  and  therefore  more  pidurefque*    Similar  features  xauft  give 

fimilar 
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fimilar  profpedfcs,  this  refembles  that  of  the  Superga.     It  is  as  hot  to-day,  and 
every  one  of  fun-fliinc,  as  in  England  in  June. 

The  1 8th.  Yefterday  I  agreed  with  a  vetturino,  to  take  me  this  morning 
at  fix  o'clock,  to  Brefcia;  but  not  being  perfectly  well,  I  infifted  that  he  fliould 
not  come  for  me  without  his  vettura,  nor  before  the  time.  Therafcal  knocked 
me  up  at  five,  and  then  without  the  carriage ;  it  was  only  four  Heps,  he  faidr 
and  wanted  to  hurry  away  my  trunk,  I  begin  to  know  them,  and  therefore 
fteadily  refufed  to  ftir :  after  much  vain  perfuafion,  away  they  went,  and  in  three 
quarters  of  an  hour  returned.  The  dog  drove  me  a  full  mile  and  half,  on  theroad 
to  Brefcia,  to  an  inn,  where  there  was  another  vetturino,  to  whom  he  had  fold  me  j 
and  there  I  found  myfelf,  packed  with  three  other  perfons,.  in  the  word  place ; 
to  the  contrary  of  all  which,  the  fcoundrel  had  figned  an  agreement.  My  expref- 
fions  of  anger  only  got  me  laughed  at.  The  world  has  not  fuch  a  Jet  of  villains 
as  thefe  vetturini.  I  have  read  guides-  and  directories,  and  travels,  that  fpeak  of 
this  way  of  journeying  as  paflable ;— if  not  good,  very  bearable ;  but  they 
muft  be  very  partial,  or  very  carelefs,  if  they  mention  them  without  indignation. 
Their  carriages  are  wretched,  open,  crazy,  jolting,  dirty  dung-carts ;  and  as 
to  their  horfes,  I  thought,  till  I  faw  them,  that  the  Irifh  garrans  had  no  rivals 
on  the  globe ;  but  the  cavalli  di  vetturini  'convinced  me  of  tbe  error.  My 
company  were  two  merchant-like  people,  and  a  young  man  going  to  the 
univerfity  of  Padua ;  the  two  firft,  repeating  prayers,  and  counting  beads.  How 
the  country  came  to  be  well  irrigated,  is  a  queftion  ?  Pater-nofters  wilL  neither 
dig  canals,  nor  make  cheefe.  — 32  miles. 

The  19th.  I  had  letters  for  Signore  Pilati,  fecretary  to  the  fociety  of  agri- 
culture ;  he  was  in  the  country  at  his  brother's  farm,  whither  I  went  witb 
pleafure :  he  was  to  introduce  me  to  count  Corniano,  the  prefident,  but  he  is 
abfent,  twenty  miles  out  of  my  road*;  In  the  evening,  to  the  opera;  the  houfe 
large,  but  ugly  :  the  Aoara>  badly  atted*  and  the  tafte  of  the  audience  (the 
p/atea,  not  the  boxes,  (hew  a  nation)  ftill  worfe.  Puns,  conceits,  diflortions, 
and  exaggerated  adtion,  gained  great  applauie.  A  child,  telling  his  name,  of 
ten  or  a  dozen  hard  fyllables,  with  exaggerated  mimickry  of  attempting  to  re- 
peat them,  were  encored  more  violently  than  the  fined  airs  would  have  been*. 
This  depravity  of  national  tafte  is  amazing,  amongft  a  people  that  have  pro- 
duced fuch  proofs  of  genius  in  almoft  every  walk  of  life.. 

The  20th.  After  a  repetition  of  the  old  plagues,,  to  find  a  vetturino  fos 
Verona,  agree  at  laft  at  the  extra vagent  price  of  33.  liru.  Depart,  after  dinner; 
with  a  young  woman  and  a  boy  of  eight  or  nine  years  old.  She  had  not  two 
ideas  beyond  her  fnuff-box,  and  a  crucifix.  I  have  no  opinion  of  Venetian- 
police,  from  the  villainous  roads  through  all  their  territory  j  they  confift  every 
where  of  great  ftones,  broken  pavements,  or  mud.    The  country  is  not  near  fo 
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rich  as  the  Milanefe,  but  all  thickly  inclofed  with  hedges,  full  of  mulberries ; 
and  incumbered,  to  ufe  Mr.  Symonds's  juft  exprefiion,  with  pollards  for  training 
vines.  Reach  De&nzano  in  the  dark.  What  my  religious  companion  did 
with  herfelf,  I  know  not  j  I  fupped  alone,  thanking  God  flie  had  not  the 
eyes  of  the  Bergamafque  fair.  In  the  night,  I  thought  the  noife  of  water  was 
different  from  that  of  a  ft  ream,  and  opening  the  windows  in  the  morning,  found 
it  the  waves  of  a  fine  lake.  The  Lago  di  Guar  da  was  out  of  my  recolledtion. 
•—15  miles.    - 

The  21ft.  Coaft  the  lake,  with  good  views  of  it  for  feveral  miles.  From  Brefcia 
td  Verona,  but  efpecially  to  Defenzano,  I  believe  there  are  fifty  crofles  by  the 
fide  of  the  road  for  deaths.  When  a  perfon  is  murdered,  they  fet  up  a  crofs  for  the 
good  of  his  foul.  They  had  better  institute  a  police  for  that  of  his  body.  What 
a  fcandal  to  a  government  are  fuch  proofs  of  their  negligence  !  yet  that  of  Venice 
is  called  a  wife  one.— Impaffable  roads,  towns  unlighted,  and  a  full  harveft  of 
aflaffinations ;  with  men  counting  their  beads,  and  women  croffing  themfelves, 
are  the  chief  figns  of  wifdom  I  have  yet  feen.  Arrive  at  Verona  in  time  to  de- 
liver a  letter  to  Signore  Cagniola,  aftronomer  and  fecretary  of  the  agrarian  1b- 
ciety :  this  muft  be  a  pretty  institution,  a  fociety  of  farmers,  with  an  aftronomer 
for  their  fecretary.  He  introduced  me  at  the  cofFee-houfe  of  the  Piazza 
to  fome  lovers  of  agriculture ;  and  made  an  appointment  with  the  prefident  of 
the  fociety  for  to-morrow.— 25  miles. 

The  22d.  Ill  luck  :  the  prefident  is  -obliged  to  go  into  the  country;  and  he 
thinks  me,  I  fuppofe,  like  Italian  theorifts,  tied  to  a  town.  Signore  Cagni- 
ola directed  his  fervant  to  (hew  me  to  the  houfc  of  Signore  Michael  Angelo 
Locatelli,  to  whom  he  had  named  the  objedt  of  my  journey  laft  night.  I 
found  this  gentleman,  who  is  engaged  in  commerce,  but  who  has  two  farms 
in  his  hands,  ready  to  converfe  with  me  on  the  fubjedt  of  my  enquiries  ;  of 
Signore  Cagniola,  I  faw  or  heard  no  more.  I  felt  myfelf  uncomfortable  at 
Verona,  till  I  had  feen  the  amphitheatre,  which  is  in  truth  a  noble  remain  of 
antiquity,  folid  and  magnificent  enough  yet  to  laft  perhaps  fome  thoufands  of 
year6 ;  that  of  Nifmes,  cluttered  up  with  houfes,  muft  not  be  named  with  this. 
As  I  flood  on  the  verge  of  this  noble  building,  I  could  not  but  contemplate  in 
idea,  the  innumerable  crouds  of  people  who  had  been  fpeftators  of  the  fcenes 
exhibited  in  it :  the  reflexion  was  attended  with  what  is  to  me  a  melancholy 
impreflion— the  utter  oblivion  in  which  fuch  hofts  are  now  loft !  time  has 
fwept  their  memories  from  the  earth— has  left  them  no  traces  in  the  records  of 
mankind  ;  yet  here  were  wit  and  beauty,  wealth  and  power;  the  vibrations  of 

hope  and  fear;  the  agitations  of  exertion  and  enterprize- all  buried  in  the 

filence  of  feventeen  hundred  years ! — I  read  the  works  of  fo  few  poets,  that 
I  know  not  if  the  idea  of  fuch  oblivion  has  been  to  them  as  melancholy  as  it  is 
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to  me ;  if  Co,  they  have  doubtlefs  given  energy  to  the  fentiment,  by  the  force 
and  beauty  of  their  expreflions* 

The  23d.  This  morning,  I  took  a  cicerone  to  attend  me  to  view  churches 
and  palaces,  an  uncomfortable  method,  but  when  a  traveller  has  one  mafter  pur- 
fuit,  fuch  fecondary  obje&s  muft  give  way.  The  great  fault  here,  as  every 
where  elfe,  is  being  carried  to  too  many  things.  Nothing  (Irikes  more  at  Ve- 
rona than  the  works  of  an  architedt,  whofe  name  is  little  known  in  England, 
St.  Michael  Michieli ;  they  are  of  diftinguifhed  merit,  and  muft  pleafe  every 
eye.  The  'chapel  of  the  Pellegrini  family,  in  the  Bernardino  church,  and 
the  rotunda  of  St.  Georgia,  are  beautiful  edifices.  There  is  fomething  Angular 
in  the  Palazzo  Bevilaqua,  an  idea  which  might  have  been  copied  with  more 
fuccefs,  than  many  others  that  have  been  repeated  often.  The  Palazzo  di  Con- 
figlia  is  fimple  and  elegant,  and  prefents  one  of  the  moft  pleafing  exampleis  of 
an  arcade,  for  a  ftreet  or  fquare.  The  theatre  is  large,  but  nothing  after  Milan* 
My  expences  at  Brefcia,  and  at  Verona  are,  dinner  3  pauls9  fupper  2,  chamber  2  ; 
which,  at  5d.  Englifh,  are  2s.  nd.  a-dayj  and  as  I  have  rooms  not  at  all 
bad,  good  beds,  and  am  as  well  ferved  at  the  meals  as  I  require,  it  is  re- 
markably cheap. 

The  24th.  The  country  to  Viccnza  is  all  flat,  and  moftly  of  a  lingular  face  * 
rows  of  elm  and  maple  pollards,  with  vines  trained  up,  and  from  tree  to  tree  $ 
between  the  rows  arable.  This  fyftem  is  not  difagreeeble  till  it  grows  tedious 
to  the  eye. 32  miles. 

The  25th.  Wait  on  count  Tiene,  to  whom  I  had  a  recommendation  *  he 
opened  the  letter,  but  found  it  was  to  another  count  Tiene,  who  lived  in  the 
country,  near  Vicenza  $  reading  ih  it,  however,  fome  expreffions  of  commen- 
dation, which  friends  are  apt  to  ufe  in  fuch  letters,  he,  with  great  cafe  and 
politenefs,  as  he  returned  me  the  paper,  offered  me  any  affiftance  in  his  power : 
€€  Yours,  Sir,  is  an  errand  that  ought  to  recommend  you  to  all  mankind;  and 
if  you  find  the  leaft  difficulties  with  others,  I  beg  you  will  return  to  this  houfet" 
which  is  one  of  the  Palazzi  di  Palladio.  I  waited  then  on  the  Abbat^  Pierro- 
pan,  profeflbr  of  phyfics  and  mathematics.  He  had  the  direction,  for  fome 
years,  of  the  (Economical  garden,  given  by  the  ftate  for  experiments  in  agricuK 
ture,  now  in  the  hands  of  the  agrarian  academy :  he  received  me  with  great 
politenefs;  and  not  only  exprefTed  every  wifh  to  affift  me,  but  entered  imme- 
diately on  the  bufinefs,  by  propofing  a  walk  to  call  on  the  count  de  Boning* 
prelident  of  that  academy,  in  our  way  to  the  garden.  I  have  a  poor  opinion  of 
all  thefe  eftablifhments  on  a  fmall  fcale  ;  in  any  hands,  they  are  not  calculated 
to  do  much ;  and  in  hands  not  truly  practical,  they  are  calculated  to  do  nothing. 
The  count  de  Boning,  finding  that  I  wifhed  to  converfc  with  fome  real  common 
formers,  appointed  the  afternoon  for  going  into  the  rountry,  about  three  miles* 
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to  a  farm  of  his,  where  I  fhould  find  an  intelligent  perfon  :  he  then  took  his  leave  I 

for  the  prefent, — and  Signore  Pierropan  and  myfelf  proceeded  to  the  villa  of  the 
count  de  Tiene ;  as  he  was  abfent  for  an  hour  only,  we  employed  that  time 
in  walking  a  little  further,  to  view  the  celebrated  rotunda  of  Palladio,  belonging 
to  count  Capra,  one  of  the  three  greateft  works  of  that  great  genius  they  pof- 
fefs  at  Vicenza.     It  is  of  a  beautiful  mean,  between  decoration  and  fimplicity  ; 
the  diftribution  feems  a  new  and  original  thought,  much  more  adapted,  how- 
ever, to  Italy  than  to  England ;  for,  in  the  fpace  of  one  hundred  Vicentine  feet, 
we  might,  relative  to  our  climate  and  manners,  have  a  houfe  far  exceeding  it. 
I  am  concerned  to  fee  fo  delicious  a  morfel  fuffered  to  go  much  to  decay ;  the 
plaifter  on  the  brick  columns  is  wearing  off,  and  other  negled:  vifible.    The 
beauty  of  the  environs  of  Vicenza,  exceeds  any  thing  I  have  feen  in  Italy, 
yiewed  from  the  hill  on  which  thefe  houfes,  and  the  church  Santa  Maria  del 
.  Monte,  are  fituated ;  the  city  in  the  rich  plain,  and  the  hills  fpread  with  white 
buildings,  crowned  by  the  Alps,  are  fine.    The  count  de  Tiene,  with  the  aflift- 
ance  of  another  nobleman,  of  more  experience,  who  happened  to  be  prefent, 
gave  me  fome  information,  relative   to  the  part  of  the  Vicentine  in  which 
their   eftates    are  fituated.    Quitting  him,   I  begged  the  Abbate  Pierropan 
to  favour  me  with  his  company  at  dinner,  by  which  means  I  had  the  benefit  of 
his  converfation  fo  much  longer  on  the  favourite  topic.    The  Abbate  de  Traico, 
vice-prdident  of  the  academy,  joined  us.    After  dinner,  according  to  appoint- 
ment, to  the  count  de  Boning,  whofe  coach  was  ready,  and  carried  us  to  the 
farm.    Fortunately  the  farmer,  a  fenfible  and  intelligent  man,  was  ready  to  an- 
swer all  fuch  enquiries  as  I  put  to  him.    At  night,  returned  to  the  city,  after  a 
rich  day,  that  pays  for  the  trouble  of  travelling. 

The  26th.  My  friendly  Abbate,  continuing  his  obliging  offices,  had  the  good- 
nefs  to  accompany  me  this  morning  to  a  very  famous  woollen  fabric,  at  prefent 
under  the  direction  of  an  Englishman;  and  to  a  magazine  of  earthen -ware,  in  imi- 
tation of  Mr.  Wedgwood.  It  is  furely  a  triumph  of  the  arts  in  England,  to  fee  in 
Italy  Etrufcan  forms  copied  from  Englifh  models.  It  is  a  better  imitation  than 
many  I  have  ficen  in  France.  View  the  Olymyic  theatre  of  Palladio,  which  pleafes 
all  the  world ;  nothing  can  be  more  beautiful  than  the  form,  or  more  elegant 
than  the  colonade  that  furrounds  it.  Of  all  his  works  here,  I  like  the  Palazzo 
Barbarana  leaft.  I  am  forry  to  fee,  that  moft  of  Palladio's  edifices  are  of 
bricks  ftuccoed,  except  the  Palazzo  Raggione,  which  is  of  durable  ftone* 
and  that  there  is  hardly  one  of  them  which  is  not  out  of  repair.  The  roof  of  the 
Palazzo  di  Raggione,  which  muft  offend  every  eye,  is  not  of  Palladio ;  only 
the  cafe  of  arcades  that  furround  the  building,  which  is  one  vaft  room  of  two 
hundred  feet  by  eighty,  ufed  for  the  courts  of  juftice,  and  alfo  as  a  common 
jakes  by  the  mob,  and  drdfclfully  garnifhed.    A  pretty  ufe  to  which  to  apply  an 
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edifice  of  Palladio.  The  brick  columns,  of  this  great  architect,  are  of  the  fined 
work  I  ever  faw ;  and  fome  of  the  flucco  only  now  failing,  after  two  hundred 
years.  At  Verona  and  Vicenza,  there  are  very  few  new  houfes,  and  no  figns, 
that  I  could  fee,  of  the  wealth  and  profperity  of  the  prefent  age.  There  are 
exceptions,  but  they  are  few.  A  filk  merchant  here  has  built  a  good  houfe ; 
and  Signore  Cordelina,  an  advocate  at  Venice,  a  large  and  handfome  one,  that 
coft  100,000  ducats,  without  being  finished :  he  made  his  fortune  by  pleading. 

The  27th.  To  Padua.  The  country,  which  has  been  called  a  garden  by 
travellers,  not  at  all  better  cultivated  than  before,  but  deeper  and  richer.  The 
fame  flat,  lined  into  rows  of  pollards  and  vines  in  the  fame  manner ;  very  little 
irrigation,  except  fome  rice.  Waited  on  Signore  Arduino,  experimenter  in 
agriculture,  on  a  form,  or  rather  a  garden,  of  twelve  acres,  given  by  the  ftatc. 
I  had  heard  much  of  this  (Economical  garden,  and  of  the  great  number  of  ufe- 
ful  experiments  made  in  it ;  fo  much,  indeed,  that  it  weighed  confiderably 
with  me  in  the  arrangement  of  my  journey  5  Venice  was  no  objedt  5  and  I 
could  not,  if  I  took  Padua,  have  time  for  the  Pontine  marfhes  and  Rome, 
which,  by  the  diredt  road,  I  could  have  reached  from  Milan ;  but  an  experi- 
mental farm,  the  firft  I  was  allured  in  Europe,  and  which  had  thrown  light 
on  various  important  enquiries,  was  an  object  which  I  ought,  as  a  farming 
traveller,  to  prefer  to  any  city,  and  I  determined  accordingly.  Signore  Arduino 
received  me  politely,  and  appointed  to-morrow  for  that  gratification.  At  night 
to  the  opera,  the  Due  £aron?\  of  Cimarofa,  whofe  mufic  to  me  has  always 
fomething  original  and  pleafing  ;  but  though  the  parts  were  not  ill  performed, 
and  the  orcheftra  powerful,  yet  the  houfe  being  almoft  empty,— and  thofe  in  it 
wearing  fuch  a  fhabby  appearance,  and  the  muficians' all  fo  dirty  and  undrcfled, 
that  I  felt  here,  what  I  have  often  done  before,  that  half  the  charms  of  a  theatre 
depend  on  the  audience ;— one  mud  be  in  good  humour— —a  certain  exhilaration 
muft  be  fpringing  in  the  bofom ;  willingnefs  to  enjoy  muft  be  expanded  into 
enjoyment,  by  the  fympathy  of  furrounding  objeds.  Pleafure  is  caught  from 
eyes  that  fparkle  with  the  expectation  of  being  pleafed.  Empty  boxes,  and  a 
dirty  pit,  with  a  theatre  but  half  lighted,  made. the  mufic,  with  all  its  gaiety, 
Jbmbrei  I  left  Gulielmtz  Paftorella  nobili,  for  the  filencc  of  my  chamber.— 
21  miles. 

The  28th.  In  the  morning,  viewing  buildings,  of  which  few  are  worth  the 
trouble :  then  to  deliver  letters,  but  I  was  not  fortunate  in  finding  Meffieurs 
the  profefTors  at  home :  Signore  Arduino  was  fo  by  appointment,  and  (hewed 
me  the  experimental  farm,  as  it  ought  to  be  called,  for  he  is  profefibr  of 
pra&ical  agriculture  in  this  celebrated  univerfity.  I  will  enter  into  no  detail  of 
what  I  faw  here.  I  made  my  bow  to  the  profeflbr;  md  only  thought,  that  his 
experiments  were  hardly  worth  giving  up  the  capita^f  tho^world.    If  I  keep 
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my  refolution,  this  (hall  be  the  laft  (Economical  garden  that  I. will  ever  go  near. 
Among  the  buildings  I  viewed  to-day,  I  was  much  ftruck  with  the  church 
Santa  Juftina  f  though  built  in  no  perfedt  ftyle,  it  has,  on  entering;  an  efleft 
unufually  impofing.  It  is  clean,  and  well  kept;  the  pavement  a  very  fine  one, 
of  marble, — and  the  magnitude  being  confiderable,  forms,  on  the  whole,  a 
fplendid  coup  {Tail.  That  of  St.  Anthony  is  little,  on  companion,  and  made  left 
by  multiplied  divisions  and  numerous  decorations.  Numbers  were  on  their  knees 
before  the  fainted  fhrine,  to  which  millions  have  reforted.  Here  mingled  faith, 
folly,  and  enthufiafm*  have  fought  confolation,  and  found  more  than  they 
merited.  The  Palazzo  di  Configlia,  which  we  (hould  call  the  town-hall,  is 
one  of  the  greatefl— if  not  the  greateft  room  in  Europe.  It  is  three  hundred  feet 
long,  and  one  hundred  broad ;  it  does  not  want  the  excrementitious  garniture  of 
that  of  Vicenza. 

The  29th.  Waited,  by  appointment,  on  S ignore  Carbury,  profefifor  of  chy~ 
miftry ;  a  lively  pleafing  man,  with  whom  I  wifhed  to  converfe  a  little  on  the 
application  of  his  fcience  to  agriculture ;  but  that  was  not  eafy.  Politics  came 
acrofs  him,  in  which  I  happened  to  mention  the  extraordinary  profperity  of 
England  fince  the  American  war;  and  he  took  the  clue,  and  condu&ed  it 
through  fuch  a  labyrinth  of  admirals,  generals,  red  hot  balls,  and  floating  bat- 
teries :— Rodney,  Elliot,  Necker,  and  Catherine,  with  the  Lord  knows  what 
befides,  that  I  thought  he  meant  to  make  a  tour  as  great  as  Mr.  Wraxal's.  He 
however  gave  me  a  note  to  the  celebrated  aftronomer,  Signore  Toaldo,  to  whom 
I  wanted  an  introdudtion,  and  whofe  obfcrvatory  I  viewed.  He  allured  me,  that 
he  continues  firmly  of  the  fame  opinion,  of  which  he  has  always  been,  relative 
to  the  influence  of  the  moon  on  our  feafons,  and  the  importance  of  attending  to 
the  lunar  period  of  eighteen  years.  I  begged  the  titles  of  his  memoirs,  as  I  had 
yet  procured  only  his  Meteorologia  applicata  all 'Agricultura ;  he  faid,  the  others 
were  difficult  to  find,  but  he  would  give  me  them.  For  this  generous  offer, 
I  expreffed  my  warmeft  thanks,  and  readily  accepted  it.  On  defcending  into  his 
library,  he  prefented  me  with  the  fupplement  to  what  I  had ;  and  alfo  his 
traft,  Delia  Vera  Influenza*  6cc.  After  fome  other  converfation,  he  told  me,  the 
price  was  8  Uri,  and  the  fupplement,  ipfoldi.  I  was  at  a  lofs  to  know  what  he 
meant,  by  telling  me  the  price  of  his  book ;  for,  to  offer  him  money,  would,  I 
feared,  affront  him.  After  fome  minutes,  he  again  reminded  me,  that  the  price 
was  9!  liri :  on  which  I  took  out  my  purfc.  The  Vera  Influenza,  he  faid,  was 
only  6  liri,  but  being  fcarce,  he  muft  have  eight  for  it,  which,  with  30/  for 
the  other,  made  9!  liv.  I  paid  him,  and  took  my  leave.  There  was  not  the  leaft 
reafon  to  expedt  Signore  Toaldo  to  make  me,  an  utter  ftranger,  a  prefent  of  a 
farthing ;  but  his  mannjgi  made  me  fmile.  I  had  left  a  letter  yefterday  at  the 
houfe  of  the  Abbate  Fortis,  well  known  in  England  by  his  travels  in  Dalma- 
tian 
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tia ;  to-day  I  received  a  vifit  from  him.  He  has  that  livelinefs  and  vivacity 
which  diftinguifh  his  nation  j  was  polite  in  his  offers  of  fervice,  and  entered  in- 
to converfation  concerning  the  vines  of  his  country.  He  travelled,  many  years 
ago,  with  lord  Briftol  and  Mr.  Symonds  $  and  I  was  glad  to  find;  that  he  fpoke 
as  handfomely  of  them  both,  as  I  have  heard  them  both  mention  him.  This 
is  the  third  evening  I  have  fpent  by  myfelf  at  Padua,  with  five  letters  to  it ;  I  do 
not  even  hint  any  reproach  in  this ;  they  are  wife,  and  I  do  truly  commend 
their  good  fenfe :  I  condemn  nobody  but  fayfelf,  who  have,  for  fifteen  or 
twenty  years  paft,  whenever  a  foreigner  brings  me  a  letter,  which  fome*hundreds 
have  done— given  him  an  English  welcome,  for  as  many  days  as  he  would  favour 
me  with  his  company,  and  fought  no  other  pleafure  but  to  make  my  houfe 
agreeable.  Why  I  make  this  minute  at  Padua,  I  know  not;  for  it  has  not 
been  peculiar  to  that  place,  but  to. (even-eighths  of  all  I  have  been  at  in  Italy. 
I  have  miftaken  the  matter  through  life  abundantly,— and  find  that  foreigners 
underftand  this  point  incomparably  better  than  we  do.  I  am,  however,  afraid 
that  I  (hall  not  learn  enough  of  them  to  adopt  their  cuftoms,  but  continue 
thofe  of  our  own  nation* 

The  30th.  I  had  been  fo  fick  ofvettOrini,  that  I  was  glad  to  find  there  was  a 
covered  pafiage  boat  that  goes  regularly  to  Venice  ;  I  did  not  expedt  much  from 
it,  and  therefore  was  not  difappointed  to  find  a  jumble  of  all  forts  of  people;  ex- 
cept thofe  of  fortune.  There  were  churchmen,  two  or  three  officers,  and  fome 
others,  better  dreffed  than  I  fhould  have  looked  for,  for  in  Italy  people  are 
obliged  to  be  (Economical.  At  Dollo,  the  halfway  place,  I  formed,  for  dinner, 
a  little  party,  of  two  Abbati,  an  officer,  and  a  pretty  Venetian  girl,  who  was 
lively  and  fenfible.  We  dined  by  ourfelves,  with  great  good  humour.  After 
leaving  Fufina,  there  is  from  the  banks  of  the  canal  (I  walked  much  of  the 
journey),  at  the  diftance  of  four  miles,  a  beautiful  view  of  the  city.  On  en- 
tering the  Adriatic,  a  party  of  us  quitted  the  bark,  and,  to  fave  time,  hired  a 
large  boat,  which  conveyed  us  to  this  equally  celebrated  and  fingular  place ; 
it  was  nearly  dark  when  we  entered  the  grand  canal.  My  attention  was  alive, 
all  wpedancy :  there  was  light  enough  to  fhew  the  objects  around  me  to  be 
among  the  moft  interesting  I  had  ever  feen,  and  they  (truck  me  more  than  the 
firft  entrance  of  any  other  place  I  had  been  at.  To  Signore  Petrillo's  inn. 
My  companions,  before  the  gondola  came  to  the  fieps,  told  me,  that  as  foon 
as  Petrillo  found  me  to  be  a  Signore  Inglefi,  there  would  be  three  torches 
lighted  to  receive  me : — it  was  juft  fo :  I  was  not  too  much  flattered  at  thefe 
three  torches,  which  ftruck  me  at  once  as  three  pick- pockets.  I  was  conducted 
to  an  apartment  that  looked  on  to  the  grand  canal,  fo  neat,  and  every  thing  in 
it  fo  clean  and  good,  that  I  almoft  thought  myfelf  in  jgngjand.  To  the  opera. 
A  Venetian  audience,   a  Paduan,    Milanefe,  Turinefe,    &c.    exadtly   fimilar 
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for  dancing.  What  with  the  ftupid  length  of  the  ballets,  the  importance  given 
to  them,  and  the  alraoft  exclufive  applaufe  they  demand,  the  Italian  opera  is 
become  much  more  a  fchool  of  dancing  than  of  mufic.  I  cannot  forgive  this, 
for  of  forty  dances,  and  four  hundred  pafTages,  there  are  not  four  worth  a 
farthing.  It  is  diftorted  motion,  and  exaggerated  agility  ;  if  a  dancer  places  his 
head  in  the  pofition  his  heels  (hould  be  in,  without  touching  the  ground ;  if  he 
can  light  on  his  toes,  after  twirling  himfelf  in  the  air;  if  he  can  extend  his  legs, 
fo  as  to  make  the  breadth  of  his  figure  greater  than  the  length ;  or  contract  them 
to  his  body,  fo  as  to  feem  to  have  no  legs  at  all ;  he  is  fure  to  receive  fuch  ap- 
plaufe, fo  many  bravos,  and  braviflimos,  as  the  moil  exquifite  airs  that  ever 
were  compofed  would  fail  to  attradt.  The  ballarini,  or  female  dancers,  have  the 
fame  fury  of  motion,  the  fame  energy  of  diftortion,  the  fame  tempeft  of  agi- 
lity. Dances  of  fuch  exquifite  elegance,  as  to  allure  attention,  by  voluptuous 
eafe,  rather  than  ftrike  it  by  painful  exertion,  are  more  difficult,  and  demand 
greater  talents :  in  this  fuperior  walk,  the  Italians,  where  I  have  been,  are  de- 
ficient.—-24  miles. 

The  31ft.    My  firft  bufinefs  was  to  agree  with  a  gondolier,  who  is  to  attend 
me  for  6  pauls  a  day.    This  fpecies  of  boat,  as  all  the  world  knows,  is  one  of 
the  moft  agreeable  things  to  be  found  at  Venice ;  at  a  trifling  expence,  it  equals 
the  convenience  of  a  coach  and  a  pair  of  horfes  in  any  other  city.    I  rowed  out 
to  deliver  letters.    Venice  is  empty  at  prefent,  almoft  every  body  being  in  the 
country,  but  I  met  with  Signore  Giovanne  Arduino,  fuperintendant  of  agricul- 
ture throughout  the  Venetian  dominions,  who  has  a  confiderable  reputation,  for 
the  attention  he  has  given  to  this  objedt,  and  for  fome  publications  on  it.    It  may 
be  fuppofed,  from  his  refidence  in  this  city,  that  he  is  not  himfelf  a  p radical  huf- 
bandman.    Spent  a  few  hours  among  palaces,  churches,  and  paintings.    Every 
where  in  Italy,  the  number  of  thefe  is  too  great  to  dwell  on.   I  {hall  only  note,  that 
the  picture  which  made  the  greateft  impreffion  on  me,  was  the  family  of  Darius 
at  the  feet  of  Alexander,  by  Paul  Verpncfe.    The  expreffion  of  the  moment  is 
admirably  caught;  the  ftory  well  told;  the  grouping  fkilful;  the  colouring  mel- 
low and  brilliant;  the  whole  nature;  all  is  alive;  the  figures  fpeak ;  you  hear  the 
words  on  their  lips ;  a  calm  dignity  is  admirably  mixed  with  the  emotions  of 
the  moment.    Here  was  a  fubjedt  worthy  of  employing  a  genius.     It  is  in  the 
Palazzo  Pifani.    Titian's  prefentation  in  the  temple,  in  the  Scuola  della  Carita, 
pleafed  me  greatly.     His  bewitching  pencil  has  given  fuch  life  and  luftre  to 
fome  figures  in  this  piece,  that  the  eye  is  not  foon  fatisfied  with  viewing  it. 
St.    Mark's  palace  contains    fuch   a  profufion   of  noble  works    by  Tiziano, 
Tintoretto,  Paola  Veronefe,   Baflano,    and  Palma,   as  to  form  a  fchool    for 
artifts  to  ftutfy  in.     Cochin,  in  his  Voyage  cfltafie,  has  given  the  particulars, 
with  criticifms  that  have  lefs  offended  the  Italians,  than  moft  other  works  of  a 
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fimilar  kind.  The  brazen  horfes,  given  to  Nero  by  Tiridates,  carried  to  Con- 
ftantinople  by  Conftantine,  and  brought  from  thence  by  "the  Venetians,  when 
they  took  that  city,  are  admirable :  pity  they  are  not  nearer  to  the  eye.  The 
mouths  of  the  lions,  not  lefs  celebrated  than  Venice  itfelf,  are  ftill  in  exiftence ; 
I  hope  regarded  with  deteftation  by  every  man  that  views  them.  There  is 
but  one  accufation  that  ought  to  enter  them;  the  voice  of  the  people  againft 
the  government  of  thtjiate.  In  the  evening  at  the  theatre  (a  tragedy)  I  was 
agreeably  difappointed,  to  find  that  the  Italians  have  fomething  betides  harlequin 
and  punchinello. 

November  i.  The  cheapnefs  of  Italy  is  remarkable,  and'  puzzles  me  not  a 
little  to  account  for ;  yet  it  is  a  point  of  too  much  importance  to  be  neglefted. 
I  have,  at  Petrillo's,  a  clean  good  room,  that  looks  on  the  grand  canal,  and  to  the 
Rial  to,  which,  by  the  way,  is  a  fine  arch,  but  an  ugly  bridge ;  an  excellent 
bed,  with  neat  furniture,  very  rare  in  Italian  inns,  for,  the  bedftead  is  ufually 
four  forms,  like  truflels,  fet  together ;  fine  fheets,  which  I  have  not  met  with 
before  in  this  country  $  and  my  dinner  and  fupper  provided  at  the  old  price  of 
8  pauls  a-day,  or  3s.  4d.  including  the  chamber.  I  am  very  well  ferved  at 
dinner  with  many  and  good  difhes,  and  fome  of  them  folids ;  two  bottles  of 
wine,  neither  good  nor  bad,  but  certainly  cheap ;  for  though  they  fee  I  drink 
Icarcely  half  of  it  in  my  negus  at  fupper,  yet  a  bottle  is  brought  every  night. 
I  have  been  affured,  by  two  or  three  perfbns,  that  the  price  at  Venice,  a  la  mer- 
cantile, is  only  4  to  6  pauls ;  but  I  fuppofe  they  fervc  a  foreigner  better.  To 
thcfe  8  pauls,  I  add  6  more  for  a  gondola  1— breakfaft  10  Joldl;  if  I  go  to  the 
opera,  it  adds  3  pauls  5— thus,  for  about  7s.  3d.  a-day,  a  man  lives  at  Venice, 
keeps  his  fervant,  his  coach,  and  goes  every  night  to  a  public  entertainment. 
To  dine  well  at  a  London  coffee- houfe,  with  a  pint  of  bad  port,  and  a  very 
poor  deflcrt,  cofts  as  much  as  the  whole  day  here.  There  is  no  queftion  but  a 
man  may  live  better  at  Venice  for  100I.  a  year,  than  at  London  for  500I. ;  and 
yet  the  difference  of  the  price  of  the  common  neceflaries  of  life,  fuch  as  bread, 
meat,  &c.  is  trifling.  Several  caufes  contribute  to  this  etikCt  at  Venice ;  its 
fituation  on  the  Adriatic,  at  the  very  extremity  of  civilized  Europe,  in  the  vicinity 
of  many  poor  countries ;  the  ufe  of  gondolas,  inftead  of  horfes,  is  an  article 
perhaps  of  equal  importance.  But  the  manners  of  the  inhabitants,  the  modes 
of  living,  and  the  very  moderate  incomes  of  the  mafs  of  the  people,  have 
perhaps  more  weight  than  either  of  thofe  caufes.  Luxury  here  takes  a  turn 
much  more  towards  enjoyment,  than  confumption  5  the  fobriety  of  the  people 
does  much,  the  nature  of  their  food  more;  partes,  macaroni,  and  vegetables 
are  much  cafier  provided  than  beef  and  mutton.  Cookery,  as  in  France,  enables 
them  to  fpread  a  table  for  half  the  expence  of  an  Englifh  one.  If  cheapnefs  of 
living,  Jpeftacles,  and  pretty  women,  are  a  man's  obje&s  in  fixing  his  re- 
refidence,  let  him  live  at  Venice :  for  myfelf,  I  think  I  would  not  be  an  inha- 
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bitant  to  be  Doge,  with  the  power  of  the  Grand  Turk.  Brick  and  ftone,  and 
iky  and  water,  and  not  a  field  nor  a,buih  even  fpr  fancy  to  pluck  a  rofe  from ! 
My  heart  cannot  expand  in  fuch  a  place  v  an  admirable  monument  of  human  in- 
dustry, but  not  a  theatre  for  the  feelings  of  a  farmer !— Give  me  the  fields,  and 
let  others  take  the  tide  of  human  life,  at  Charirig-crofs  and  Fket-ditch** 
Called  again  on  Signore  Arduino ;  converle  on  the  ftate  of  agriculture  in  Italy, 
and  the  caufes  which  have  contributed  to  accelerate  or  retard  it  >  and  from  him 
to  a  confervatorio  at  the  Ofpalletto.  Dr.  Burney,  in  his  pleating  and  elegant 
tour,  has  given  an  account  of  them. 

The  2d.  A  tour  among  Cbiefiy  Scaole,  e  Pallazzi;  but  there  is  fuch  an  abun- 
dance of  buildings  and  collections  to  which  books  fend  one,  that  much  time  is 
always  loft.  The  only  traveller's  guide  that  would  be  worth  a  farthing,  would 
be  a  little  book  that  gave  a  catalogue  of  the  beft  articles  to  be  feen  in  ever/ 
town,  in  the  order  of  merit.  So  that  if  a  man  in  palling  has  bat  one  hour,  he 
ufes  it  in  feeing  the  beft  objeft  the  place  contains ;  if  he  has  three  days,  he  takes 
the  beft  the  three  days  will  give  him  >  and  if  he  (lays  three  months  he  may  fill 
it  with  the  like  gradation  j  and  what  is  of  equal  confequence,  be  may  ftopr  when 
he  pkaies  and  fee  no  more ;  confident,  as  far  as  he  has  extended  his  view, 
that  he  has  feen  the  obje&s  that  will  pay  him  beft  for  his  attention.  There  is 
no  fuch  book,  and  fo  much  the  worfe  for  travellers.  In  the  library  of  St.  Mark 
among  the  antiques,  are  Com  modus,  Auguftus,  and  Adrian;  and  more  parti-* 
cularly  to  be  noted,  a  fallen  gladiator :  a  fin  gular  and  whim  deal  Leda,  by  Co- 
ceniua.  In  the  Palazzo  Barfoarigo,  the  Venus  and  the  Magdaden  of  Titian,  are 
beautiful,  though  they  have  loft  much  of  their  glowing  warmth  by  time.  Two 
ftembrandts  in  the  Palazzo  Farfetti.  A  Holy  Family,  by  Andrea  del  Sarto* 
Titian's  portrait,  by  himfelf.  I  finished  by  going  up  St.  Mark's  tower,  which 
is  high  enough  to  command  a  diftant  view  of  all  the  iflands  on  which 
Venice  is  built,  and  a  great  range  of  coaft  and  mountains.  The  country  feem* 
every  where  a  wood.  Nothing  rivals  the  view  of  the  city  and  the  tftes.  It  is 
the  moil  beautiful,  and  by  far  the  mod  lingular  that  1  have  feen.  The  breadth 
of  the  Giudecca  canal,  (pread  with  (hipeand  boats,  and  walled  by  many  noble 
buildings,  with  the  ifles  diftiiwft  from  Venice,  of  which  the  eye  takes  in  four- 
and-twenty,  form,  upon  the  whole,  a  coup  d'xil,  that  exceeds  probably  every 
thing  the  world  has  to  exhibit.  The  city,  in  general,  has  feme  beautiful  fea- 
tures, but  does  not  equal  the  idea  I  had  formed  of  it>  from  the  pictures  of  Cana~ 
letti.  A  poor  old  got  hie  houie  makes  a  fine  figure  on  canvafs*  The  irregula- 
rity of  front  is  greater  perhaps  than  in  any  other  chy  of  equal  importance ;  no 
where  preferved  for  three  houfes  together.  You.  have  a  palace  of  three  mag- 
nificent Ames*  and  near  it  a  hovel  of  one~    Hence,  there  is  not  that  fpecies  o£ 
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magnificence  which  refiilts  from  uniformity ;  or  from  an  uninterrupted  fuccef* 
fion  of  confiderable  edifices.  As  to  ftreets,  properly  fo  called,  there  is  nothing 
fimilar  to  them  in  the  world;  twelve  feet  is  a  broad  one;  I  meafured  the  breadth 
of  many  that  were  only  four  and  five.  The  greater  part  of  the  canals,  which 
are  here  properly  the  ftreets,  are  fo  narrow,  as  much  to  take  off  from  the  beauty 
of  the  buildings  that  are  upon  them.  St.  Mark's  place  has  been  called  the  fineft 
fquare  in  Europe,  which  is  a  fine  exaggeration.  It  appears  large,  becaufe  every 
other  fpace  is  fmall.  The  buildings,  however,  that  furround  it  are  fome  of 
them  fine;  but  they  are  more  in  tere  fling  than  beautiful.  This  fpot  is  the  im- 
mediate  feat  and  heart  of  one  of  the  moft  celebrated  rebublics  that  has  exifted. 
8t.  Mark's  church,  the  Doge's  palace,  the  library,  the  %Doge  himfelf,  the 
nobles,  the  famous  cafinos,  the  cofFee-houfes :  thus,  St.  Mark's  fquare  is  the 
feat  of  government,  of  politics,  and  of  intrigue.  What  Venice  offers  of  power 
and  pleafure,  may  be  fought  here ;  and  you  can  ufe  your  legs  commodioufly  no 
where  elfe.  Venice  fhines  in  churches,  palaces,  and  one  fine  fquare ;  and  the 
beauty  of  the  large  canals  is  great.  What  (he  wants  are  good  common  houfes, 
that  mark  the  wealth  and  eafe  of  the  people ;  inflead  of  which,  the  major  part 
are  gothic,  that  feem  almoft  as  old  as  the  republic.  Of  modern  houfes  there  are 
few— and  of  new  ones  fewer ;  a  fure  proof  that  the  ftate  is  not  flourifhing.  Take  it, 
however,  on  the  whole,  and  it  is  a  moft  noble  city ;  certainly  the  moft  Angular  to 
be  met  with  in  the  world.  The  canal  of  the  Giudecca,  and  the  grand  canal,  are 
unrivalled  in  beauty  and  magnificence.  Four  great  architects  have  contributed 
their  talents  for  the  fine  buildings  to  be  met  with  here ;— Palladio,  St.  Micheli, 
Sanfovino,  and  Scamozzi.  The  church  of  St.  Georgio  Maggiore,  by  the  firft, 
is  of  a  noble  fimplicity  ;  and  that  of  St.  Maria  della  Saluta,  of  St.  Micheli,  has 
parts  of  admirable  beauty ;  he  feems  always  happy  in  his  domes ;  and  the  portal 
of  this  church  is  truly  elegant.  If  a  genius  were  to  arifc  at  prefent  at  Venice, 
as  great  as  Palladio,  how  would  he  find  employment  ?  The  tafte  of  building 
churches  is  over :  the  rich  nobles  have  other  ways  of  {pending  their  incomes* 
Great  edifices  are  ufually  raifed  by  newly  acquired  fortunes;  there  are  now 
either  none,  or  too  inconfiderable  to  decorate  the  city.  In  England,  all  animated 
vigour  of  exertion  is  among  individuals,  who  aim  much  more  at  comfort  within,  * 
than  magnificence  without ;  and  for  want  of  public  fpirit  and  police,  a  new 
city  has  arifen  at  London,  built  of  baked  mud  and  afhes,  rather  than  bricks ; 
without  fymmetry,  or  beauty,  or  duration;  but  diftinguifhed  by  its  cleannefs, 
convenience,  and  arrangement.  At  a  prova,  or  reheaffal  of  a  new  opera,  II 
.  Burbero  benefico,  by  Martini  of  yienna,  much  to  my  entertainment. 

The  3d.  'To  the  arfenal,  in  which  there  is  very  little  .indeed  worth  the 
trouble  of  viewing;  travellers  have  given  dreadful  exaggerations  of  it;  the  num- 
ber of  fliips,  frigates,  and  gallies  is  inconfiderable ;  and  I  can^  out  of  this  fa- 
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mous  arfenal,  with  a  much  meaner  opinion  of  the  Venetian  naval  force,  than  I 
had  entered  it.  Yet  they  fay  there  are  3000  men  conftantly  employed  :  if  there 
are  half  the  number,  what  are  they  about  ?  The  armoury  is  well  arranged,  clean, 
and  in  good  order.  The  famous  Su  centaur,  is  a  heavy,  ill  built,  ugly  gilded 
monfter,  with  none  of  that  light  airy  elegance  which  a  decorated  yacht  has. 
A  thing  made  for  pleafure  only,  fhould  have  at  leaft  an  agreeable  phyfiognomy. 
I  know  nothing  of  the  ceremony,  fo  good  as  Shenftone's  ftanza,  comparing  the 
vanity  of  the  Doge's  fplendour  on  that  day,  with  the  real  enjoyment  which  a 
hermit  on  her  fhore  has  of  his  ducal  caraftofa.  The  (hips  in  this  arfenal, 
even  of  eighty-eight  guns,  are  built  under  cover ;  and  this  is  not  fo  great  an 
expence  as  might  be  thought ;  the  buildings  are  only  two  thick  brick  walls, 
with  a  very  light  roof :  but  the  expence  is  probably  much  more  than  faved  in  the 
duration  of  the  fhip.  I  mounted  by  the  fcaffolds,  and  entered  one  of  eighty- 
eight  guns,  that  has  been  twenty-five  years  building,  and  is  not  above  four- 
fifths  finifhed  at  prefent.  At  the  opera.— The  fex  of  Venice  are  undoubtedly  of 
a  diftinguifhed  beauty ;  their  complexions  are  delicate,  and,  for  want  of  rouge, 
the  French  think  them  pale  j  but  it  is  not  perfon,  nor  complexion,  nor  features, 
that  are  the  charaCteriftie ;  it  is  expreffion,  and  phyfiognomy ;  you  recognize 
great  fweetnefs  of  difpofition,  without  that  infipidity  which  is  fometimes  met 
with  it ;  charms  that  carry  a  magic  with  them,  formed  for  fenfibility  more  than 
admiration;  to  make  hearts  feel  much  more  than  tongues  fpeak.  Theymuft 
be  generally  beautiful  here,  or  they  would  be  hideous  from  their  drefs :  the 
common  one,  at  prefent,  is  a  long  cloth  cloak,  and  a  man's  cocked  hat. 
The  round  hat  in  England  is  rendered  feminine  by  feathers  and  ribbons ;  hut 
here,  when  the  petticoats  are  concealed,  you  look  again  at  a  figure  before  you  J 
recognize  the  fex.  The  head-drefies  I  faw  at  Milan,  Lodi,  &c.  (hew  the  tafte 
and  fancy  of  this  people.  It  is  indeed  their  region  5  their  productions  in  all  the 
fine  and  elegant  arts,  have  fhewn  a  fertility,  a  facility  of  invention,  that  furpaf- 
fes  every  other  nation ;  and  if  a  rcafon  is  to  be  fought,  for  the  want  of  energy 
of  character  with  which  the  modern  Italians  have  been  reproached  (perhaps 
unjuftly),  we  may  poffibly  find  it  in  this  exquifite  tafte— perhaps  inconfiftent  in 
the  fame  characters  with  thofe  rougher  and  more  rugged  feelings,  that  refult 
from  tenfion,  not  laxity,  of  fibre:  An  exquifite  fenfibility  has  given  them  the 
empire  of  painting,  fculpture,  architecture,  poetry,  and  mufic ;  whether  or  not 
to  this  it  has  been  owing  that  their  beautiful  country  has  been  left  under  the 

dominion  of  Germans,  Frenchmen,  and  Spaniards,  is  a  queftion  not  difficult  to 
decide. 

The  4th.  I  am  in  double  luck ;  two  perfons,  to  whom  I  had  letters,  are 
returned  from  the  country.  I  waited  upon  one  of  them,  who  received  me  in  a 
very  friendly  manner,  and  entered  into  a  convention  with  me  interefting,  be- 
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caufe  on  fubje&s  of  importance.  I  explained  to  him  the  objed  of  my  travels; 
and  told  him,  that  I  refided  a  few  days  in  great  cities,  for  the  advantage  of 
converfation  on  thofe  topics  of  political  ceconomy,  which  concerned  the  ge- 
neral welfare  of  all  nations.  He  told  me  very  frankly  that  he  was  no  farmer, 
and  therefore  for  the  practical  part  of  my  enquiries  could  not  fay  much :  that  asr 
to  the  other  obje<fts,  which  were  without  doubt  important,  he  would  give  me 
any  information  in  his  power.  I  faid,  that  I  wifhed  for  none  on  points  which 
the  nature  of  the  government  made  improper  to  afk  about;  and  if  inadvertently 
I  fhould  demand  any  thing  of  that  complexion,  he  would  have  the  goodnefs  to 
pardon  and  pafs  it  by.  He  interrupted  me  haftily,  "  foreigners  are  ftrangly  apt 
to  entertain  falfe  ideas  of  this^  republic ;  and  to  think  that  the  fame  principles 
govern  it  at  prefent  as  are  fuppofed  to  have  been  its  guidance  fome  centuries 
part.  In  all  probability  half  of  what  you  have  heard  about  it  is  erroneous; 
you  may  converfe  as  freely  at  Venice  as  at  London ;  and  the  ftate  is  wife  enough 
(for  in  fuch  cafes  they  are  really  very  moderate  and  tender)  to  concern  them* 
felves  not  at  all  with  what  does  not  tend  directly  to  injure  or  difturb  the  efta- 
blifhed  order  of  things.  You  have  heard  much  of  fpies,  and  executions,  and 
drownings,  &c.  but  believe  me,  there  is  not  one  circumstance  at  Venice  that  is 
not  changed,  and  greatly  too,  even  in  twenty  years/*  Encouraged  by  this  de- 
claration, I  ventured  to  put  enquiries  on  population,  revenues,  taxes,  liberty, 
&c.  and  on  the  government  as  influencing  thefe ;  and  it  gave  me  no  flight  fatif- 
fadtion  to  find  that  he  was  the  man  he  had  been  represented  r- able,  keen,  and 
intelligent ;  who  had  feen  much  of  the  world,  and  underftood  thofe  topics 
perfe&ly.  He  was  fo  obliging  as  to  afk  me  to  fpend  what  time  I  could  with 
him— faid,  that  for  fome  days  he  fhould  be  conftantty  at  home;  and  whenever 
it  fuited  me  to  come,  he  defired  me  to  do  it  without  ceremony.  I  was  not 
equally  fortunate  with  the  other  perfon ;  who  feemed  fo  little  difpofed  to  enter 
into  converfation  on  any  fubjedt  but  trifles,  that  I  prefently  faw  he  was  not  a 
man  for  me  to  be  much  the  wifer  for :  in  all  political  topics  it  was  eafy  to  fup«- 
pofe  motives  for  filence;  but  relative  to  points  of  agriculture,  or  rather  the  pro- 
duce of  eftates,  &c.  perhaps  his  ignorance  was  the  real  caufe  of  his  referve.  la 
regard  to  cicijbeifm>  he  was  ready  enough  to  chat  \  he  faid  that  foreigners  were 
very  illiberal  in  fuppofing  that  the  cuftom  was  a  mere  cloak  for  vice  and  licen- 
tioufnefs ;  on  the  contrary,  he  contended,  that  at  Paris,  a  city  he  knew  weB* 
there  is  juft  as  much  freedom  of  manners  as  at  Venice.  He  faid  as  much  for 
the  cuftom  as  it  will  bear ;  mollifying  the  features  of  the  practice,  but  not  re- 
moving them.  We  may  however  hope,  that  the  ladies  do  not  merit  the  fcandal 
with  which  foreigners  have  loaded  them ;  and  that  the  beauty  of  fome  of  them 
is  joined  with  what  Petrarch  thought  it  io  great  an  enemy  to; 

Due  gran  nemiche  infieme  erano  agghinte 
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At  night  tQ  a  new  tragedy  t>f  Fayel,  a  translation  from  the  French ;  well  a&ed 
%  Sigaore  and  Signora  Belloni.    It  is  a  circumftance  of  criticifm,  amazing  to 
my  ears,  that  the  Italian  language  fhould  have  been  rcprcfented  as  wanting 
force  and  vigour,  and  proper  only  for  effeminate  fubje&s.    It  feems,  on  the 
contrary,  as   powerfully  expreflive  of  lofty  and  vigorous    Sentiments,   of  the 
terf  ible  and  the  fublime,  as  it  is  admirable  in  breathing  the  foftcft  notes  of  love 
4nd  pity  *  it  has  even  powers  of  harfh  and  rugged  expreflion*    There  is  nothing 
more  linking  in  the  manners  of  different  nations,  than  in  the  idea  of  lhame 
annexed  to*  certain  neceflities  of  nature.    In  England  a  irian  makes  water  (if  I 
may  ufe  inch  an  exprefiion)  with  a  degree  of  privacy,  aud  a  woman  never  in  fight 
of  our  fex.    In  France  and  Italy  there  is  no  fuch  feeling,  £>  that  Sterne's  Madame 
Rambotttllet  was  tno  exaggeration.    In  Otahette,  to  eat  in  company  is  fhameful 
3nd  indecent ;  but  there  is  no  immodefty  in  performing  the  rites  of  love  before 
18  many  fpe&ators  as  chance  may  affcmble.    There  is  between  the  front  row 
of  chains  in  the  pit  and  the  oreheftra,  in  the  Venetian  theatre,  a  fpace  of  five 
or  fix  feet  Without  floor:  a  well  dreffed  man,  fitting  almoft  under  a  row  of  ladies 
in  the  fide  boxe?*  ftepped  into  this  place,  and  made  water  with  as  much  indiffer- 
ence ae  if  he  had  been  in  the  ftreet  $  and  nobody  regarded  him  with  any  degree 
of  wonder  bitf  myfeJf.    It  is,  however,  a  beaftly  trick  :~-fhame  may  be  ideal, 
but  not  cleanlipefs  .  for  the  want  of  it  is  a  folid  and  undoubted  evil.    For  a 
city  of  not  mere  than  150,000  people,  Venice  is  wonderfully  provided  with 
theatres;  there  are  feven;  and  all  of  them  are  faid  to  be  full  in  the  carniwah 
The  cheapoefc  of  admitiion*  except  at  the  ferious  opera,  undoubtedly  does  much 
to  fill  them* 

The  5th,  Another  tour  among  palaces,  and  churches,  and  pictures ;  one  feet 
too  many  at  once  to  have  clear  ideas.  Called  again  on  ***«-*-  m  mi,  and  had 
another  conversation  with  him,  better  than  a  (core  of  fine  pictures.  He  made  an 
observation  on  the  goodnefs  of  the  difpofition  of  the  common  people  at  Venice, 
which  deferves,  in  candour,  to  be  noted :  that  there  are  feveral  circumftances, 
whiph  would  have  considerable  effeft  in  multiplying  crimes,  were  the  people 
difpofed  to  commit  them :  ift,  the  city  is  abfolutely  open,  no  walls,  no  gates, 
nor  any  way  of  preventing  thp  efcape  of  criminals  by  night,  as  well  as  by  day :-~» 
ad,  that  the  manner  in  which  it  is  built,  the  narrownefs  and  kbyrinth~dire£tion 
of  the  Areets,  with  canals  every  where,  offer  great  opportunities  of  concealment, 
as  well  as 'efcape:  3d,  the  government  never  reclaims  of  any  foreign  power  a 
criminal  that  flies :  4th,  there  is  no  police  whatever ;  and  it  is  an  error  to  fup- 
pofe  that  the  fyftem  of  eftianage  (much  exaggerated)  is  fa  dire&ed  as  to  anfwer 
the  purpofe :  5th,  for  want  of  more  commerce  and  manufactures,  there  are 
great  numbers  of  idle  loungers,  who  muft  find  it  difficult  to  live :  6th,  and  kftly, 
the  government  very  feldom  hangs,  and  it  is  exceedingly  rare  otherwife  to 
'  punifh.— — From  this  union  of  circumftances  it  would  be  natural  to  fuppofe, 
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that  rogues  of  all  kinds  would  abound;  yet  that  the  contrary  is  the  fa£E ;  and  he 
affured  me,  he  does  not  believe  there  is  a  city  in  Europe,  of  equal  population^ 
where  there  are  fewer  crimes,  or  attempts  againft  the4ife,  property,  or  peace  of 
others  :  that  he  walks  the  ftreets  at  all  hours  in  the  night,  and  never  with  any 
fort  6f  arms.  The  conclufion  in  favour  of  his  countrymen  is  very  fair ;  at  the 
fame  time  I  rnuft  remark,  that  thefe  very  circumftances,  which  he  produces  to 
(hew  that  crimes  ought  to  abound,  might  perhaps,  with  as  much  truth,  be 
quoted  as  reafons  for  their  not  being  found.  From  the  want  of  pum  foment 
and  police,  may  probably  be  drawn  an  important  conclufion,  that  mankind  are 
always  beft  when  not  too  much  governed ;  that  a  great  deal  may  fefely  be  left 
to  themfelvefe,  to  their  own  management,  and  to  their  own  feelings ;  that  law 
and  regulation*  neceffary  as  they  may  be  in  fome  cafes,  are  apt  to  be  earned 
much  too  far ;  that  frequent  punishments  rather  harden  than  deter  offenders  * 
and  that  a  maze  of  laws,  for  the  preservation  of  the  peace,  with  a  fwarm  of 
magistrates  to  protect  it,  hath  much  ftronger  tendency  to  break,  than  to  fecure 
it.  It  is  fair  to  conned!  this  circumftance  of  comparative  freedom  from  crimes* 
with  feven  theatres  for  only  150,000  people*  and  the  admrffion  £>  cheap, 
that  the  kwreft  of  the  people  frequent  them ;  more,  perhaps,  in  favour  of  thea- 
trical representations  than  all  that  Roufieao's  brilliant  genius  could  fay  againft 
them.  At  night  to  another  theatre,  that  of  the  tragicomedy,  whete  a  young 
altrefs,  apparently  not  twenty,  fupported  the  principal  ferkras  part  with  fuels 
juftnefs  of  a&ion,  without  exaggeration ;  and  fpoke  this  charming  language* 
with  fuch  a  clear  articulation  and  expreffion,  as,  for  her  age,  was  amazing; 

The  6%h.    Another  vifit  to  iflands  and  mamrfadtures,  &c- 

The 7th.  My  laft  day  at  Venice;  I  made,  therefore,  a  gleaning  of  ibme 
fights  I  had  before  ftegle&ed,  and  called  once  more  on  my  friend  *»***•  •****-„ 
affaring  him  truly,  that  it  wo»ld  gitt  me  pleafor*  to  fee  him  in  England  or 
to  be. of  any  fervice  to  him  there.  .The  Carrier*  di  Boiogna7  a  covered  barge,. 
the  only  conveyance,  fets  off  to-night  at  eleven  o'clock.  I  have  taken  my 
place,  paid  my  money,  and  delivered:  my  baggage;  and  as  the  quay  from  which 
the  barge  departs  is  conveniently  near  the  opera- houfe,  arid  H  Butkero  di  buon 
Cmore  aded  for  the  firft  night,  I  took  my  leave  of  Stgnore  PetriJlo's  excel  tent 
inn,  which  deferves  every  commendation,*  and  went  to  the  opera.  I  found  it 
equal  to  what  the  prcva  had  indicated  ;  it  is  an  inimitable  performance;  not  on* 
ly  abounding  with  many  very  pkafing,  airsv  but  the  whole  piece  is.  agreeable,, 
and  deeahfroocrr  to  the  genius  and  tafte  of  Signore  Martini.  Swift,  in  one  of 
fris  letters  IS®  Stella,  after  fining  with  lords  Oxford  and  Bolingbroke*  and  going. 
in  the  evening  to  fome  fcrub*  lays,  he  hates  to  be  a  prince  and .  a  lcoundrel  the 
iacne  day.  I  had,  to-night  all  this  feeling'with  a*  vengeance.  From  the  repre- 
fentatioA  of  a  pkaftng^afei  elegant  jer&rntance,  the  muiic  of  which  was  well 
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adapted  to  firing  one's  feelings  to  a  certain  pitch,  in  clear  unifon  with  the 
pleafure  that  fparkled  in  fo  many  eyes,  and  founded  from  fo  many  hands — I 
ftepped  at  once,  in  full  contrail,  into  the  bark  Detto  Corriere  di  Bologna ;  a 
cabin  about  ten  feet  iquare,  round  which  fat  in  filence,  and  the  darknefs  vifible 
of  a  wretched  lamp,  a  company,  whofe  rolling  eyes  examined,  without  one 
word  of  reception,  each  paflengcr  that  entered.  The  wind  howled,  and  the 
rain  beat  in  at  the  hole  left  for  entering.  My  feelings  that  thrilled  during  the 
evening,  were  difiipated  in  a  moment,  and  the  gloom  of  my  bofom  was  foon  in 
unifon  with  that  of  the  fcene. 

Of  this  voyage  from  Venice  to  Bologna,  all  the  powers  of  language  would  fail 
me  to  give  the  idea  I  would  wifh  to  imprefs.    The  time  I  pafled  in  it  I  rank 
among  the  moil  difagreeable  days  I  ever  experienced,  and  by  a  thoufand  degrees 
the  worft  fince  I  left  England ;  yet  I  had  no  choice :  the  roads  are  fo  infamoufly 
bad,  or  rather  fo  impracticable,  that  there  are  no  vetturini;  even  thofe  whofe 
fortune  admits  porting  make  this  paflage  by  water,  and  when  I  found  that  Monf. 
de  la  Lande,  fecretary  to  the  French  ambaflador  at  Turin,    had  made  the 
fame  journey,  in  the  fame  conveyance,  and  yet  in  his  book  fays  not  a  word  againft 
the  accommodation,  how  was  I  to  have  divined,  that  it  could  prove  fo  execrable  I 
A  little  more  thought,  however,  would  have  told  me  that  it  was  too  cheap  to 
be  good,  the  price,  for  the  whole  voyage  of  125  miles,  is  only  yzpauls  (17s.  6d.) 
for  which  you  are  boarded.    After  a  day's  fpitting  of  a  dozen  people,  in  ten 
feet  fquare  (enough  to  make  a  dog  fick),  mattrefles  are  fpread  on  the  ground, 
and  you  reft  on  them  as  you  can,  packed  almoft  like  herrings  in  a  barrel ;  they 
are  then  rolled  up  and  tumbled  under  a  bulk,  without  the  lead  attention  which 
fide  is  given  you  the  night  after;  add  to  this  the  odours  of  various  forts,  eaiy 
to  imagine.    At  dinner,  the  cabin  is  the  kitchen,  and  the  padrone  the  cook,  he 
takes  fnuff,  wipes  his  nofe  with  his  fingers,  and  the  knife  with  his  handker- 
chief, while  he  prepares  the  vi&uals,  which  he  handles  before  you,   till  you 
are  fick  of  the  idea  of  eating.    But,  on  changing  the  bark  to  one  whofe  cabin 
was  too  fmall  to  admit  any  cookery,  he  brought  his  fteakes  and  faufages,  rolled 
up  in  a  paper,  and  that  in  his  flag  of  abomination  (as  Smollet  calls  a  continental 
handkerchief),  which  he  fpread  on  his  knees  as  he  fat,  opening  the  greafy 
treafure,  for  thofe  to  cat  out  of  his  lap  with  their  fingers,  whofe  ftomachs  could 
bear  fuch  a  repafh    Will  an  Englifh  reader  believe  that  there  were  perfons  prc- 
fent  who  fubmitted,  without  a  murmur,  to  fuch  a  voyage,  and  who  were 
beyond  the  common  mercantile  crews  one  meets  with  in  a  vetturini  ?*—{ome 
well  drefled,  with  an  appearance  and  converfation  that  fpoke  nothing  of  the 
blackguard.    I  draw  conclufions,  operating  ftrongly  againft  the  private  and  do- 
meftic  comforts  of  life,  from  fuch  public  vehicles :   this  is  the  only,  one  for 
thofe  who  pafs  to  and  from  Venice,  Bologna,  Florence,  Rome,  and  Naples, . 
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and  of  courfe  muft  be  exceedingly  frequented ;  and  there  are  no  voitures  by- 
land  to  rival  it.     If  thefe  people  were  clean,  decent,  and  comfortable  at  home,, 
is  it  credible  that  they  would  fubmit  to  fuch  a  mode  of  travelling  I    The  coiw 
traft  would  (hock  them  as  it  would  Englishmen,  who  would  move  heaven  and 
earth  to  eftablifh  a  better  conveyance,   at  a  higher  price.     The  people  wha 
travel  thus,  form  the  great  mafs  of  a  nation,  if  we  except  the  poor;,  it  is  of 
little  con fequence  how  the  Cornari  and  the  Morofini  live;  they  live  probably 
like  great  lords  in  other  countries;  but  the  public  and  national  prosperity  is  in- 
timately connected  with  the  comforts  and  accommodations  of  the  lower  clafles, 
which  appear  in  Italy  to  be,  on  comparifon  with  England,  miferably  inferior. 
Their  excellencies,  the  ariflocrats  of  Venice,  do  not  travel  thus  ;  and  as  to  the 
people^  whether  they  go  on  their  heads,  in  the  mud,  or  to  the  devil,  is  all  one 
to  the  fpirit  of  their  government.     For  myfelf,  I  walked  much  of  the  journey, 
and  efpecially  on  the  banks  of  the  Po,  for  the  better  view  of  that  great  river, 
how  rendered  immenfe  by  the  late  dreadful  floods,  which  have  deluged  fa 
much  of  the  country.     Along  the  banks,  which  are  high  dykes,  raiftd  many 
feet  againft  its  depredations,  there  are  matted  huts  at  every  hundred  or  two 
hundred  yards,  with  men  ftationed,  called  guardia  di  Po9  ready  to  afiemble 
with  their  tools,  at  a  moment's  warning,  in  caie  of  a  breach  ;  they  have  fires 
all  night.    Soldiers  alfo  make  the  rounds,  night  and  day,  to  fee  that  the  men 
are  at  their  ftations,— and  to  give  affiftance  if  wanted.    There  is  a  known  and 
curious  piece  of  roguery,    againft  which  much  of  this  caution  is  bent;  the 
mifchief  of  a  breach  is  fo  great,  that  when  the  danger  becomes  very  imminent,, 
the  farmers,  in  the  night,  crofs  the  river  in  boats,  in  order  to  bore  holes  in  the  . 
bank*,  to  enable  the  water  the  eafier  to  make  a  breach,  that-  by  giving  it  a 
direction  contrary  to  that  of  their  own  lands,  they  may  render  themielves  fecure.. 
For  this  rea/bn,  the  guards  permit  no  navigation*  except  by  privileged  barks, 
like  the  corrieri,  firing  at  all  others  that  are  feen  on  the  river  ^    It  is  now  an 
immenfe  body  of  water,  twice,  and  in  fbme  places  perhaps  even  thrice  as  broad 
as  the  Thames  at  London.     As  to  the  face  of  the  country,  from,  the  Lagunes 
to  Ferrara,  it  is  every  where  nearly  the  iame  as,  what  I  have  fo  often  defcribed  ; 
whether  grafs  om  arable,  laid  out  into  rows,  of  pollards,,  with  vines  trained  to 
them,  at  various  diftances,  but  always  near  enough  to  give  the.  whole,  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  wood,  when  viewed  from  the  leaft  diftance.    It  does  notfeemto 
want  people ;  towns  and  villages  being  numerous  *  and  there  arc  all  the  figns  of 
a  considerable  navigation;  every  village  being,  a  port,  with  abundance  of  barges, 
barks,  boats,  &c»    Coffee-houfes  remarkably  abound  in  the  Venetian  domi- 
nions ;  at  all  towhi,  and  even  villages*  where  we  pafled,  they  are  to  be  found* 
fortunately  for  me, .as  they  were  my  refouree,  to  make  amends  for  the  dirty 
Sogers,  and  beaftly  handkerchief  of  our  Signore  Padrone.     Before  I  entirely 
J  G  g  finiih. 
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linifh  with  Venice,  I  fliall  infert  a-  few.  circumftances,  with  which  I  was  fa- 
voured by  ah  Italian,  who  refided  fome  time  in  that  city,  and  had  abilities  that 
would  not  allow  me  to  doubt  of  his  capacity,  in  forming  a  true  eftimate  of  any 
political  circumftance,  to  which  he  dire&ed  his  attention.     His  account  of  the 
principal  nobility  of  the  republic,   is  fuch  as  would  explain  much  more  than  I 
liave  feen  or  heard  in  their  dominions.     He  fays, €t  the  education  of  the  great  is 
the  difgrace  of  Venice.     Men  of  the  firft  families  are  not  only  ignorant  to  a 
degree  fhameful  in  fo  enlightened  an  age,  but  they  are  educated  in  a  bad  ton-, 
with  ill  manners,  from  ideas  that  are  fuffered  to  be  inftilled  by  dependents, 
which  do  not  quit  them  through  life;  fixing,  from  early  habit,    the  tafte  for 
had  company ;  while  a  pernicious  indulgence  exempts  them  from  all  learning  :    ' 
that  this  is  fo  general,  and  is  fo  ex  ten  five  in  its  influence,  that,  had  the  interior 
organization  of  this  government  been  lefs  admirable,  it  would,  from  this  very 
eaufe,  have  mouldered  to  nothing  long  ago :  that  the  pride,  of  which  they  are 
accufed,  is  owing  equally  to  bad  company  and  to  ignorance ;  the  firft  gives 
them  vague  and  improper  ideas  of  their  own  importance,  and  the  fecond  infpires 
them  with  referve,  to  conceal  their  want  of  that  knowledge  which  others,  and 
efpecially  foreigners;  poffefs :  that  the  ill  efle&s  of  this  bad  education,  will  be 
feen  more  and  more;  the  governments  of  Europe  being  at  prefent  infinitely  more 
enlightened  than  in  times  paft ;  and  improved  considerably  even  in  the  laft  twenty 
years.    There  is,  of  neceffity,  a  ftruggle  among  all  nations,  emulous  to  make  the 
greateft  progrefs  in  ufeful  knowledge,  and  to  apply  all  knowledge  to  the  rooft 
ufeful  purpofes ;  in  fuch  a  period,  therefore  (he  added  ■,  any  people  who  are  ft*- 
lionary,  and  more  particularly  any  government  that  is  fo,  will  be  outftripped  in 
the  great  courfe  by  their  competitors,  and  perhaps  trampled  on,  like  the  mo- 
narchy of  France,  by  thofe  in  whom  light  hath  taken  the  place  of  ignorance" 
Pity  that  the  richeft  blood  in  European  veins  fhould  at  prefent  experience 
fuch  an  education ! 

Here  are  about  forty  families,  unqueftionably  the  moil:  ancient  in  Europe* 
All  other  countries,  except  Venice,  have  been  conquered,  or  over-run,  or  fo 
deftroyed,  that  the  oldeft  families  may  be  dated  comparatively  from  o&ly  mo- 
dern periods ;  he  who  looks  back  to  a  well  defined  anceftry,  from  the  tenth  and 
eleventh  centuries,  and  virho  can  tiros  trace  his  lineage  feven  or  eight  hundred 
years,  is  in  every  country  refpedted  for  antiquity ;  x&f  this  ftanding  ate  the  fami- 
lies of  Bou  Aon,  d*Efte,  Moatmoreacy,  Courtenaye,  &c.  which  are  commonly 
^fteemed  the  firft  in  Europe;  but  they  are  not  efteomed  fo  at  Venice.  .  Some  of 
the  Roman  families,  which,  from  the  ravages  of  the  Hum*  *Q*k  &e\t$f  in 
the  ides  of  Venice,  and  which  were  Thbn  corrfidcrable  enough  tQ  he  entmfted 
with  tht  government  of  their  country,  yst  remain,  and  are,  tmquQitiQ^ably  the 
fnoft  ancient  in  Europe »    De  la  Lartde,  from  Frefctrotti>  confines  the  .efo&ofs 
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of  the  firft  Doge  to  twdve-%B<7</«r,  Contarini,  Morq/ini,  Tiepalo,  Micbiet,  Sa* 
nude,  Gradenigo,  Memo,  Falter,  Dandolq,  Barozzi,  and  Polano,  which  is  of  late 
cxtind.  In  the  next  clafs  he  places  Zuftiniani,  Comoro,  Bragadin,  and  Bemboi 
then  come  the  families  il  ferrare  del  cotifiglio,  S^erini,  Dolfini,  Soranzo,  Zorai* 
Marcello,  Sagredo,  Zane,  and  Salomon.  But  fince  Monf.  de  la  Lande  wrote* 
they  have  published"  at  Venice  a  Dizionario  Jlorico  di  Tutte  le  Venete  Patrizie 
Famiglie,  1780;  compiled  from  a  MS.  in  St.  Mark's  library;  this  work  doe* 
not  accord  with  the  preceding  tables  I  have  extracted  from  it  the  following  lift: 

Badoer;  fuo  origifce  con  la  republica.— JEto/Aw/;  antichi  tribuni.— Bragadin ;. 
nei  piu  rimoti  fecoli  della  republica,*— CV#?j  dagli  antichi  M ari  di  Roma,,  antichi 
tribttni.— Ckran ;  ncgli  ekttori  del  primo  Doge.— Contarini  y  uno  negli  elettori 
del  primo  Doge.— C*r**r*;  dagli  antichi  Corneli  di  Roma,  da'primifiimi  tempi 
tenuta  in  Veoessia.— Earej  nacque  tfblla  medefima  republica.— 'Fo/carinit  Vennero 
867  j  antichi  tribuni.— Gradtnigo  5  delle  prime  venute  in  Wtn&zvk.—Magnoi 
dalla  prima  fondaxion  di  Venezia  -,  tribuni.— Marcello ;  pare,  che  non  fi  pofla 
metter  in  dubio,  che  quefta  famiglia  diicenda  dagli  antidii  Marcelli  di  Roma*» 
antichi  tribuni .-—Micbieli;  antichiifima  di  Venezia;  gli  elettori  del  prima  Doge. 
Mocenigoi  delle  pridie  venute  in  VeneBia.— Moling  f&bilita  in  Venezia  877;  an- 
tichi trib\mu-*Mor/$ni  $  rifugiti  per  le  incdrzioai  di  Attila ;  fra  gli  elettori  del 
primo  Doge,  e  antichi  tribuni.— Da  Mqfto-,  Vcnnero  454  rifugiati  per  Attila.— 
Nani ;  Vennero  in  Venosf ia  fin  dalla  prima  fua  fondazione ;  antichi  tribuni.—* 
Qrio-,  rifugiati  per  Attila;  antichi  tribuni.— Pifani-,  dagli  antichi  Pifoni  di  Roma* 
dell'antico  configlio. <~%gerini ;  elettori  del  primo  Doge,— Sagredo ;  Vennero 
nel  485.— Stf/oawi,  tra  le  clettrici  del  priipao  Doge.—Sanudo,  dei  primi  fondatori 
dclla  cit&.*~*  Semitecoto,  fin  dal  843 ;  antieo  configlio.— Soranzo,  ienza  dubbio 
delle  prime  rifugite  in  Venezia ;  antichi  tribuni.— Jiepolo,  gli  elettori  del  primo 
Doge ;  antichi  tribuni.— Trevi/an,  Vennero  per  1'irrazione  d*  Attila.— -Falier,  ri~ 
fugiti  per  le  iocurfionb  di  Attila  fino  dal  423;  tribuni  antichi.— /^»/*r,  Vennero 
per  Attila;  antichi  tribuni.— Zane,  antichiflima  famiglia  di  Venezia;  antieo* 
configlio.*— Zot,  dei  12  ekttori  del  primo  Doge.  Bembo,  Coco,  Dandola,  Falter* 
Fofcari,  Gritti,  Malipiero,  Marmi,  Minis,  Minotto,  More,  Muazzo*  Nodal,  Pe~ 
faro,  Da  Riva,  Ruzini,  Tran,  Zuflo,  all  thefe  antichi  tribuni* 

From  the  details  of  thefe  families  it  appears,  that  many  have  an  origin  a* 
old  as  Attila  the  Hun,  who  invaded  Italy  in  452.  If  all  thefe  families  are  al- 
lowed to  date  from  that  period  (and  bo  reajfon  appears  againft  it),  their  origia 
may  be  traced  to  more  than  1300  years*-  The  election,  however,  of  the  firft 
Doge,  in  6qp>  by  the  twelve  heads  of  the  republic,  is  one  of  the  mbft  au- 
thentic and  the  moft  noted  a£ts  in  the  eftablifhment  of  any  government.  To 
this  undifputed  origin,  the  preceding  lift  afligos  the  families  of  Civran,  Con- 
tarini, Michieli,  Morofini,  Querini,  Salomon,  Tiepolo,  and  Zen,  rejecting  thus 
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leveral  families  which  have  been  commonly  efteemed  the  firft  in  the  republic, 
and  which  former  writers  have  exprefsly  ranked  among  the  electors  of  the  firft 
Doge*  The  only  families  in  which  both  lifts  agree  are  Contarini,  Michieli, 
Morofini,  and  Tiepolo :  whether  the  others  were,  or  were  not  eledors  of  the 
Doge,  there  is  noqueftion  about  their  great  antiquity;  and  it  is  equally  certain, 
that  there  are  now  a&ually  at  Venice  from  forty  to  fifty  families  which,  in 
point  of  antiquity  well  afcertained,  exceed  all  that  are  to  be  found  in  the  reft 
of  Europe. 

And  here  I  take  leave  of  the  Venetian  lion ;  I  am  tired  of  it :— if  the  ftate 
were  to  build  a  pig-ftie,  I  believe' they  would  decorate  it  with  his  figure.  It  is 
a  beaft  of  no  merit  $ — for  what  is  ferocity  without  humanity,— or  courage 
without  honour  ?— It  wars  only  to  deftroy  $  and  fpreads  its  wings  not  to  protect, 
but  to  cover,  like  the  vulture  of  Mr.  Sheridan,  the  prey  that  it  devours.  At 
Ferrara,  the  Padrone's  bufinefs  flopped  him  a  whole  day  $  but  he  pretended  it 
was  a  want  of  oxen  to  draw  the  coaches,  that  carried  us  ten  miles  by  land, 
from  canal  to  canal.  This  was  not  amifs,  for  it  enabled  me  to  fee  every  thing 
in  that  town,  which,  however,  does  not  contain  much.  The  new  part- 
new  in  comparifon  with  the  reft,  was  built  by  Hercules  II.  duke  of  Ferrara, 
who  has  laid  out,  and  diftributed  the  ftreets,  and  a  fquare,  in  a  manner  that 
does  honour  to  his  memory.  They  are  all  of  a  fine  breadth,  well  paved,,  with 
trotoirs  of  brick,  every  where  defended  by  ftone  pofts.  I  have  feen  no  city  fo 
regularly  laid  out,  except  Turin.  The  Palazzo  of  the  Marchefe  di  Villa,  is  an 
object  to  examine  ;  and  at  that  fpot  there  is  a  very  advantageous  view  of  two 
noble  ftreets.  The  Palazzo  di  Bentivoglio  is  another  confiderablc  building, 
with  a  vaft  garden,  full  of  bad  ftatues;  and  even  fome  of  footmen,  with,  htced  hats 
and  (houlder-knots,  in  a  ftile  fully  as  ridiculous  as  M.  du  Barre's  at  Toulouze. 
In  the  cathedral,  a  fine  Guercino ;  and  a  marriage  of  Cana,  by  Bonona,  a'  Ferarefe 
painter,  at  the  Chartreufe.  I  paid  homage  to  the  tomb  of  Ariofto,  a  genius  of 
the  firft  luftre ;  fince  all  modern  ages  have  produced  but  three  diftinguifhed  epic 
poets,  what  a  glory  to  Italy  to  have  given  birth  to  two  of  them !  the  wonder  is 
greater,  however,  that  the  third  was  not  of  the  fame  country.  From  Ferrara  to 
the  canal,  which  leads  to  Bologna,  the  road  is,  without  any  idea  of  comparifon, 
the  worft  in  Europe,  that  pretends  to  be  great  and  p affable*  It  is  the  natural 
rich  foil  of  a  flat  wet  country,  rendered  deeper  by  the  late  heavy  rains;  feven 
horfes  drew  a  coach  about  a  mile  and  a  half  an  hour.  Making  and  mending 
are  philofophical  experiments  not  tried  here ;  and  the  country  being  inclofed, 
the  hedges  and  ditches  confine  the  carriages  to  poach  through  the  mud  of  one 
dire&ion,  inftead  of  many.  I  walked  moft  of  it  in  the  adjoining  fields,  the 
better  to  examine  them.  Arrived  at  Bologna  at  twelve  o'clock  at  night.—— 
J25  miles. 
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The  1 2th.  Deliver  letters.  I  found  Signore  Bignami  at  hdme.  He  is  a 
confiderable  merchant,  who  has  attended  to  agriculture,  fenfible  and  intelligent. 
An  Engliih  merchant,  at  the  Three  Moors,  informing  me,  that  Mr. "  Taylor, 
who  was  at  Carl fr hue  for  fome  time,  was  now  fettled  at  Bologna,  I  determined 
to  wait  on  him,  being  the  gentleman  of  whole  husbandry,  at  Bifrons  in  Kent, 
I  gave  an  account  in  my  Eaftern  Tour.  I  accordingly  went,  in  the  evening,  to 
Mr.  Taylor's  converfazione.  He  has  handfome  apartments  in  the  Palazzo 
Zampiere,  and  lives  here  agreeably  with  his  beautiful  and  amiable  family  ; 
a  finer  progeny  of  daughters  and  fons  is  hardly  to  be  feen,  or  that  forms  a  more 
pleating  fociety.  As  I  did  not  know,  till  I  got  to  Bologna,  that  Mr.  Taylor 
had.  left  the  court  of  Carlfrhue,  I  was  eager  to  hear  why  he  had  quitted  a  fitua- 
tion  which  was  fo  congenial  with  his  love  of  agriculture.  This  gentleman 
travelling  in  Germany,  became  known  to  the  Margrave  of  Baden,  where  that 
enthufiaftic  love  of  agriculture,  which,  for  the  good  of  mankind  fome  minds 
feel,  induced  him  to  take  a  farm  of  that  prince.  Thus  was  a  gentleman,  from 
the  beft  cultivated  part  of  Kent,  fixed  on  a  farm  of  five  hundred  acres  in  Ger- 
many. He  carried  his  point,  improved  the  farm,  ftaid  four  years,  and  would 
have  continued  to  the  infinite  advantage  of  the  country,  if  the  miniftcrs  of 
the  Margrave  had  had  as  much  underflanding,  and  as  liberal  a  mind  as  their 
matter*  I  am  .inclined  to  believe  that  no  man  can  fucceed  on  the  continent 
of  Europe  (unlefs  under  a  prince  with  a  character  of  fuch  decided  energy 
as  the  late  King  of  Pruffia)  provided  he  be  really  practical.  He  has  no 
chance  if  he  be  not  well  furntfhed  with  the  rubbifli  which  is  found  in  acade- 
mies and  focieties :  give  him  a  jargon  of  learning,  the  fcience  of  names  and 
words,  letting  things  and  practice  go  elfewhere,  and  he  will  then  make  his  way, 
?nd  be  looked  up  to.  To  the  opeca,  where  there  is  nothing  worth  hearing  or 
feeing,  except  only  a  young  finger,  Signora  Nava,  whofe  voice  is  one  of  the 
cleared  and  fweeteft  tones  I  ever  heard ;  (he  has  great  powers,  and  will  have, 
for  (he  is  very  young,  great  expreffion.  It  was  the  Theodore  re  di  Corje,  of 
Paiefcllo. 

The  13th.  The  Pellegrino  and  St.  Marco  being  full,  has  fixed  me  in  this 
brutal  hole,  I  Tre  Maurretti,  which  is  the  only  execrable  ihn  I  have  heen  in  (in 
a  city)  fince  I  entered  Italy.  It  has  every  circumftance  that  can  render  it  de- 
teftable;  dirt,  negligence,  filth,  vermin,  and  impudence.  You  fit,  walk,  eat, 
drink,  and  flecp  with  equal  inconvenience.  A  tour  among  the  palaces  and 
churches.  The  great  collection  of  paintings  in  the  Zampieri  palace,  contains 
a  few  pieces  of  fuch  exquifite  merit,  that  they  rivet  the  fpedator  by  admiration. 
The  St.  Peter,  of  Guido;  the  Hagar,  of  Guercino';  and  the  Dance,  of  Albano. 
Monf.  Cochin  fays,  the  Guido  is  not  only  a  chef  d*auvre,  but  the  fineft 
pidlure  in  Italy,  enjin  c'eft  un  chef  d'ceuvre  &  le  tableau  le  plus  parfait,  par  la  re 
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union  de  toutes  Us  far  ties  de  la  peinture  qui  foit  en  Italie.  It  is  certainly  a  moft 
noble  piece  of  two  figures,  but  wants,  of  neceffity,  the  poetry  of  a  tale  told  by 
many.  To  pleafe  me,  the  Guqrcino,  of  which  lie  fays  little  more  than  its  being 
tres  beau,  has  an  expreffion  delicious,  thAt  works  on  a  fine  fubjccft  to  a  great 
efFedt :  it  is  more  nature  than  painting.  Hagar's  countenance  fpeaks  a  langiiige 
that  touches  the  heart;  and  the  pathetic  fimplicity  of  the  child  is  in  unifon 
with  all  the  mother's  feelings.  The  mellow  warmth  and  tender  foftnefs  of  the 
colouring  of  the  Albano,  with  the  fweetnefs  of  the  expreffion,  are  inimitable. 
In  the  church  of  St.  Giovanne  in  Monte,  there  is  the  famous*  St.  Cecilia  of 
Raphael,  of  which  Sir  Robert  Strange  has  given  fo  fine  a  print,  and  in  which 
he  has  done  ample  juftice  to  the  original.  The  St.  Agnes  of  Domenichino,  in 
the  church  of  that  name,  and  Job  on  his  throne,  by  Guido,  at  the  Mendi- 
cant!, are  two  others  that  muft  be  vifited.  Dine  with  Signore  Bignami ;  he  is 
a  considerable  itnerchant,  and  therefore  I  need  not  ftare  at  this  hofpitality  irt 
Italy ;  with  great  fatisfa&ion  I  find  that  no  minute  is  loft  in  his  company,  a* 
he  is  obliging  enough  to  pardon  the  number  of  my  enquiries.  In  the  even- 
ing to  Mr.  Taylors;  this  gentleman's  difcourfe  is  intereiling  to  my  purfuit, 
for  he  has  always  had  a  great  predilection  for  agriculture,  and  has  pra&ifed  it 
with  intelligence  and  fuccefi.  The  Marchefe  di  Marefchotfi,  Who  is  married 
#o  a  very  prfctty  finglifli  Lady,  prefent  alfo;  a  fenfible  man,  who  feemed 
pleafed  with  the  opportunity  of  explaining  to  me  feveral  circumftances,  rela- 
tive to  tythes  and  taxation,  that  I  was  enquiring  into.  He  is  a  lingular  in- 
stance at  Bologna,  of  going  into  company  with  his  wife,  and  coh&qtfctitly 
itxperfedifig  the  neceffity  or  want  of  a  cicifbeo*  He  is  regarded  by  his  coun- 
trymen for  this,  pretty  much  as  he  would  be  if  he  walked  On  his  head,  iiiftead 
of  his  feet.  How  ftrangely  doth  it  appear  to  them,  that  an  Italian  hobfemati 
fhouM  prefer  the  company  of  a  woman  he  married  from  a#e<ftibn,  and-  think 
there  is  any  pleafure  when  he  embraces  his  children,  ih  believihg  them  his 
ewn  5— Here  I  met  alfo  the  baron  de  Rovrure,  a'  Frthch  nobleman,  and 
Madame  la  Marquife  de  Bouille,  both  in  their  way  to  Naples ;  they  ieeifr  agree- 
able people.  Mr.  Taylor,  and  his  two  charming  daughters,  have  4ppirently  a 
pkafing  foctety  here.  Ihefe  ladies  fpeak  French  and  German  lifee  native)}, 
and  before  they  leave  Italy  will  do  the  iame  with  Italian;  they  paint  agreeably, 
and  have  copfiderable  mufical  talents  •  thiis  accomplishments  wiH  not  be 
wanted  to  fecond  the  graces  they  owe  to  the  beneficence  6f  nature.  I  had  feme 
information  from  Miis  Taylor,  to-night,  relative  to  the  expences  of  houfeketp* 
ing,  which  will  give  an  idea  of  the  cheapnefs  of  Italy ;  premititag  (of  which 
more  in  another  place)  that  the  paolo  is  fixpence^  and  that  there  aire  lobaitceki 
in  it.  As  to  beef,  mutton,  bread,  &c.  they  are  all  over  Eutope  too  nearly  On  a 
par  to  demand  much  attention  $  where  meat  is  very  fine*  it  is  nominally  dear  ; 
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and  where  it  is  bad,  it  is  called  cheap :  but  the  difference  deferves  little  notice. 
Mr.  Taylor  contracts  with  a  traiteur  for  his  table,  nine  in  the  parlour  and  five 
in  the  kitchen,  20  paoli  a-day  for  dinner;  for  fupper  he  pays  extra,  and  is  fup- 
plied  to  his  fatisfa&ion— a  proof,  if  any  is  wanted,  of  the  cheapnefs  of  Bologna. 
It  is  remarkable,  that  there  is  not  the  difference  between  the  prices  of  any  of 
the  articles,  and  the  fame  thing  in  England,  that  there  is  between  the  contract- 
ing prices,  and  the  ratio  with  us,  a  few  per  cent/  in  the  former,  but  fome 
hundred  per  cent,  in  the  latter ;  a  fure  proof  that  dearnefs  and  cheapnefs  of 
living  does  not  depend  on  prices  per  pound,  but  on  the  modes  of  living.    Every 
tavern-keeper,  traiteur,  or  other  contractor  of  any  fort  in  England,  will  have 
a  price  that  (hall  give  him  a  fortune  in  a  few  years;  and  fervants,  inftead  of 
fubmitting  to  the  (Economy  which  their  mafters  may  think  it  neceifary  to  eftaT 
blifh,  will  not  live  an  hour  with  them  if  they  are  not  permitted  to  devour  him. 
The  14th.    With  Signore  Bignami  and  his  family,  to  his  country  (eat,  about 
five  miles  from  Bologna,  on  the  road  to  Piftoya ;  fpend  an  agreeable  day,  en* 
tirely  dedicated  to  farming.    The  houfe  is  handforoe,  and  finely  fituate^;  the 
entertainment  truly  hofpitable,  and  the  information,  given  in  a  cool  confideratc 
walk,  through  every  field  of  the  farm,  fuch  as  is  little  liable  to  error.    A  cir- 
cumftance  at  this  country  feat  deferves  noting,  as  it  marks  the  abundance  of 
thieves :  the  chambers  had  the  windows  all  fhut  fo  clofe,  and  fattened  with  & 
much  attention,  that  I  enquired  the  reafon  5  and  was  anfwered,  that  if  the 
greateft  care  be  not  taken,  thieves  will  break  in,  and  plunder  a  houfe  of  every 
thing  portable.    The  lhutters,  to.  both  windows  and  doors,  were  inlaid  with 
bars  of  iron,  to  prevent  their  being  fawn  through.    The  conclufion  we  muft 
draw  from  fuch  a  circuraftance  is  certainly  little  favourable,  at  firft  fight,  to 
the  lower  claffes,— but  that  is  always  unjuft,  for  they  are  ever  what  the  police* 
law,  and  government  of  a  country  make  them.    In  the  evening,  again  at  Mr. 
Taylor's  ;  a  houfe,  in  which  no. one  will  have  the  entri,  and  want  the  inclina- 
tion.   The  Marchefe  Marefchotti  there,  who  had  the  goodnefe  to  continue  his 
attentions  to  my  enquiries,  and  to  give  me  fome  valuable  information :  I  had 
alfo  the  pleafure  of  converfing,  on  the  fame  fubjeds,  with  the  Conte  di  AJ- 
ilrovandi.     There  is  a  room,  at  the  Tre  Maumtti,  Which,  communicating 
with  feveral  apartments,  the  guefta  have  it  in  common :   among  them  was 
a  youfig  B*ll*rini>  waiting  here  for  an  Englifhman,  to  attend  her  to  Venice  { 
file  was  pretty  and  communicative  $  bad  fome  ^xpenfive  trinkets  given  her,-  to 
the  amount  of  a  confiderable  futn,  by  her  lotfer,  who  proved  (for  fecreey  was 
imatiiorig  her  qualities)  to  be  a  rider,  as  we  fliould  call  him,  to  a  manufac- 
turing houfe  in  Extend.    An  Italian-  merchant  preferit  remarked,   that  tht 
proif  of  the  EnglHh,  on  thdrmanHfe&wesj  Hauftbe  enormous,  or  they  ceuM 
not  fupport  eommjfaii:t4i:fy&  m  ft*p?&C5»  iwoe  of  wham  travel  in  l&ly  pq/l, 
•*  *«;  J*-  from 
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from  town  to  town,  and  when  arrived,  amufe  themfelves,  it  is  plain,  with  fuch 
comforts  as  the  good  humour  of  the  country  throws  in  their  way. 

The  15  th.    The  rencontre  at  Mr.  Taylor's  of  the  French  gentleman,  the  ba- 
ron de  Rovrure,  and  Madame  de  Bouille,  has  been  productive  of  an  engagement 
to  travel  together  to  Florence,   with  Signore  Grimaldi,  and  Mr.  Stewart,  a 
Scotch  gentleman  *,  juft  arrived  from  Geneva,  and  going  alfo  to  Florence* 
We  fet  off  in  three  vetturi  this  morning.    The  country  from  Bologna  to  Flo- 
rence is  all  mountainous ;  mod  of  it  poor  and  barren,  with  fliabby,   ragged, 
ill  preserved  wood,  fpotted  with  a  weak  and  draggling  cultivation.     Houfes 
are  fcattered  over  mod  of  it,  but  very  thinly.    We  dined  at  Loiano,  much  in 
the  ftyle  of  hogs*  they  fpread  for  us,  a  cloth  that  had  loft,  by  the  fnuff  and 
greafy  fingers  of  vetturini,  all  that  once  was  white  ;  our  repaft  was  black  rice 
broth,  that  would  not  have  difgraced  the  philofophy  of  Lycurgus,  liver  fried  in 
rancid  oil,  and  cold  cabbage,  the  remnant  of  the  preceding  day.   We  pleaded 
hard  for  faufage,  eggs,  or  good  bread  and  onions,  but  in  vain.    We  laid,  not 
flept,  in  our  cloaths  at  Covigliano,  hoping,  not  without  fears,  to  efcape  the  itch. 
Such  accomodations,  on  fuch  a  road,  are  really  incredible.    It  is  certainly  one 
of  the  moft  frequented  that  is  to  be  found  in  Europe.    Whether  you  go  to  Flo- 
rence, Rome,  and  Naples,  by  Parma,   Milan,   or  Venice;   that  is,  from  all 
Lombardy,  as  well  as  from  France,  Spain,  England,  Germany,  and  all  the 
north,  you  pafs  by  this  route,  confequently  one  would  expeft,  at  every  port/  a 
tolerably  good  inn,  to  catch  the  perfons  whom  accident,  bufinefs,  or  any  other 
derangement  of  plan  might  induce  to  flop  between  Bologna,  and  Florence. 
The  only  place  poffible  to  fleep  at,  with  comfort,  is  Mafchere,  about  forty  miles 
from  Bologna,  but,  for  travellers  who  go  any  other  way  than  pofl,  forty  miles  are 
no  divifion  of  fixty-four.    If  the  road  were  ifi  England,  with  a  tenth  of  the 
traffic,  there  would  be  an  excellent  inn  at  every  four  or  five  miles,  to  receive 
travellers  properly,  at  whatever  diftance  their,  accidental  departure  made  moft 
convenient :  but  England  and  Italy  have  a  gulph  between  them  in  the  com- 
forts of  life,  much  wider  than  the  channel  that  parts  Dover  and  Calais*—— 
27  miles. 

The  16th.  On  entering  Tufcany,  our  baggage  was  examined*  and  plumbed 
for  Florence ;  the  fir  ft  moment  I  fet  foot  in  this  country,  therefore,  I  find  one 
grofe  error  of  the  acwamiftcsi  who  have  repeated,  from  one  another,  in  at  leaft 
twenty  performance^,  that  the  Grand  Duke  had  adopted  their  plan,  and  united 
*dl  taxes  in  one,  upon  the  pet  produce  of  land.  Having,  eroded  the  higbeft 
ridge  of  the  Appfcriines,  for  feveral  miles  in  the  clouds,  and  therefore  feeing  no 
profpetft,  .descended  a,t  Mafchere,  for  a  while,  into  ?.  better  region j  from  the 
inn*  the  view  is  rich  and  fine.    Wp  noted;  here  a  wonderful  improvement  in  the 

*■     .  «    -     :*  Travelling  ^with- a  young  gentleman,  aMr.Kinloch, 
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figufe  and  beauty  of  the  fex ;  the  country  women  are  handfbme,  and  their  drefs 
is  very  becoming ;  with  jackets,  the  fleeves  puckered  and  tied  in  puffs,  with 
coloured  ribbons ;  broad  hats,  fomething  like  thofe  worn  by  ladies  in  England 
with  riding  habits  j  their  complexions  are  good,  and  their  eyes  fine,  large,  and 
expreffive.     We  reached  Florence,  with  juft  light  enough  to  admire  the  num- 
ber of  white  houfes  fpread  thickly  every  where  over  the  mountains  thatfurround 
the  city.    But  before  we  enter,  I  muft  fay  a  word  or  two  of  my  French  fellow 
travellers:   Monf.  le  Baron  is  an  agreeable  polite  man,  not  deficient  in  the 
.power  to  make  obfervations  that  become  a  perfon  of  fenfe :  the  life  of  Madame 
xle  Bouille  would,  if  well  written,  form  an  entertaining  romance ;  (he  went, 
early  in  the  la  ft  war,  to  St.  Domingo  with  her  hufband,  who  had  a  confiderable 
property  there  •,  and  on  her  return  fhe  was  taken  in  a  French  frigate,  by  an 
JEnglifh  one,  after  a  very  fmart  engagement  of  three  hours,  and  carried  into 
Kinfale,  whence  fhe  went  to  Dublin,  and  to  London  :  this  is  an  outline  which 
fhe  has  filled  up  very  agreeably  with  many  incidents,  which  have  kept  her  in 
perpetual  motion ;  the  prefent  troubles  in  France  have,  Ifuppofe,  added  her  and 
the  Baron  to  the  infinite  number  of  other  French  travellers,  who  fwarm,  to  an 
incredible  degree,  every  where  in  Italy.    She  is  lively,  has  much  converfation, 
has  fcen  a  good  deal  of  the  world,  and  makes  an  agreeable  compagnon  de  voyage* 
27  miles. 
The  17th.    Laft  night,  on  arriving  here,  we  found  the  Aquila  ffera  and  Va- 
ninis  fo  full,  that  we  could  not  get  chambers ;   and  the  great  Mr.  Meggot 
looked  into  our  cabriolets  to  examine  us,  before  he  would  give  an  anfwer,  pre- 
tending, that  his  were  befpoken ;  and  then  affured  us,  as  we  had  no  air  that 
promifed  good  plucking,  that  his  were  engaged.     At  the  Scudi  di  Franciat 
where  there  are  many  excellent  and  well  furnifhed  apartments,  we  found  all 
we  wanted,  but  dearer  than  common,  10  paoli  a  head  a  day ;  our  merchant 
leaves  us  to-morrow  morning,  for  Leghorn,  and  the  reft  of  the  company  divide, 
to  find  lodgings.    Waited  on  Monf.  de  Streinefberg,  the  Grand  Duke's  private 
fccretary,  for  whom  I  had  letters :    I  am  out  of  luck,  for  he  is  immerfed  in 
Jbufinefs  and  engagements,  as  the  court  goes  to  Pifa  to-morrow  morning,  for 
the  winter.    This,  I  fuppofe,  is  of  no  confequence  to  me,  for.  what  court  is 
there  in  the  world  that  would  give  or  receive  information  from  a  farmer  ?    The 
objects  for  which  I  travel,  are  of  another  complexion  from  thofe  which  fmooth 
our  paths  in  a  court.    And  yet  the  Grand  Duke  has  the  reputation  of  being,  in 
reipe£t  to  the  objedts  of  his  attention,  the  wifeft  prince  in  Europe*    So  much  for 
the  fbvereign  of  this  country,— let  me  but  find  fome  good  farmers  in  it,  and  I 
/hall  not  be  difcon tented. 

The  18th.    Fixed  this  morning  in  lodgings *  (del  Sarte  Inglefi  via  del  FoJJi)y 
with  the  Marchionefs,  the  Baron,  and  Mr.  Stewart.    My  friend,  Dr.  Symonds, 
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had  given  me  a  letter  to  his  excellency  Philippo  Neri,  who  I  found  was  dead; 
but  hearing  that  his  brother,  Signore  Neri,  was  not  only  living,  but  prefident 
of- the  Georgofili  fociety,  I  waited  on  him,  and  gave  him  the  letter  that  was  de- 
figned  for  his  late  brother ;  he  received  me  politely,  and  recolle&ing  the  name 
of  Young,  being  quoted  by  the  Marquis  de  Caflaux,  in  his  Mechanifm  des  So- 
cietes,  and  being  informed  that  I  was  the  perfon,  remarked,  that  this  ingenious 
writer  had  made  fome  ufe  of  my  calculations,  to  found  his  theory  of  the  national 
debt  of  England ;  a  very  curious  fubjeft,  on  which  he  fhould  like  much  to  con- 
verfe  with  me ;  and  a  Iked,  if  I  looked  upon  that  debt  as  fo  harmlefs  ?  '  I  told 
him,  that  I  thought  Monf.  de  Caffaux's  book  full  of  original  and  ingenious  re- 
marks, and  many  important  ones,  particularly  his  condemnation  of  the  colo- 
nizing fyftem;  but  that  as  to  the  national  debt  of  England,  it  originated  in  the 
knavery  of  thofe  who  borrowed,  and  in  the  folly  of  thofe  who  lent ;  perpetu- 
ating taxes  that  took  money  from  induftrious  people,  in  order  to  give  it  to  idle 
ones.  That  the  liberty  of  England  enabled  it  to  flourish  beyond  that  of  any 
other  fociety  in  the  world,  not  becaufe  it  had  a  national  debt,  but  in  fpite  of 
fo  great  an  evil.— Well,  Sir,  he  replied,  I  have  jujl  the  idea  of  it  that  you  have, 
and  1  could  not  conceive  how  a  country  could  pay  eight  or  nine  millions  of  guineas  a 
year,  in  inter  eft,  without  being  the  weaker  and  poorer .  He  then  enquired  into  my 
plan,  commended  highly  the  obje<a  of  my  journey,  which,  he  was  pleafcd 
to  fay,  had  fo  little  refemblance  to  that  of  the  great  mafs  of  my  countrymen, 
that  he  hoped  I  met  with  no  impediments,  in  gaining  the  information  J 
wifhed ;  and  added,  that  he  was  very  forry  he  was  going  to  Pifa,  or  he  fhould 
have  been  happy  in  procuring  me  all  in  his  power,  though  he  was  no  pradical 
farmer.  Signore  Neri  appears  to  be  well  informed,  fenfible,  and  judicious ; 
has  a  large  collection  of  books,  on  ufeful  fubje&s,  particularly  the  various 
branches  of  political  ceconomy,  which  he  (hews,  by  his  converfation,  to  have 
confulted  with  effedl.  After  all  I  had  read  and  heard  of  the  Venus  of  Mediris, 
and  the  numberlefs  cafts  I  had  feen  of  it,  which  have  made  me  often  wonder 
at  defcriptions  of  the  original,  I  was  eager  to  hurry  to  the  tribuua,  for  a  view 
of  the  dangerous  goddefs.  It  is  not  eafy  to  fpeak  of  fuch  divine  beauty,  with 
any  fobricty  of  language ;  nor  without  hyperbole  to  exprefs  one's  admiration, 
when  felt  with  any  degree  of  enthufiafm ;  and  who  but  muft  feel  admiration  at 
the  talents  of  the  artift,  that  thus  almoft  animated  marble  ?  If  we  fuppofe  an 
original,  beautiful  as  this  ftatue,  and  doubly  animated,  not  with  life  only*  but 
with  a  paffion  for  fome  favoured  lover,  the  marble  of  Cleomenes  is  not  more 
inferior  to  fuch  life,  in  the  eyes  of  fuch  a  lover,  than  all  the  cafts  I  have  feen  of 
this  celebrated  ftatue  are  to  the  inimitable  original.  You  may  view  it  till  the 
unfteady  eye  doubts  the  truth  of  its  own  fenfation:  the  cold  marble  feems  to 
acquire  thev/armth  of  nature,  andpromifes  to  yield  to  theimprtflion  of  one's 
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hand.    Nothing  •  in.  painting  for  miraculous  as  this-    A  fure  proo/of  the  rare 
merit  of  this  wonderful  production  is,  its  exceeding,  in  truth  of  /eprefentation, 
every  idea  which  is  previoufly  formed  •,  the  reality  of  the  qhiflel  goes  beyond 
the  expe&ancy  of  imagination ;  the  vifions  of  the  fancy  may  play  in  fields  of 
creation,  may  people  them  with  nymphs  of  more  than  human  beauty  ;  but  to 
imagine  life  thus  to  be  faflnoned  from  ftone  j  that 'the  imitation  (hall  exceed, 
in  perfection,  all  that  common  nature  has  to  offer,  is  beyond  the  compafs  of  what 
ordinary  minds  have  a  power  of  conceiving.    In  the  fame  apartment  there  are 
other  ftatues,  but,  in  the  prefence  of  Venus,  who  is  it  that  can  regard  them  ? 
They  are,  however,  fome  of  the  fined  in  the  world,  and  muft  be  referved  for 
another  day.    Among  the  pictures,  which  indeed  form  a  noble  collection,  my 
eyes  were  rivetted  on  the  portrait  of  Julius  II.  by  Raphael,  which,  if  I  pof- 
fefled,  I  would  not  give  for  the  St.  John,  the  favourite  idea  he  repeated  fo 
often.    The  colours  have,  in  this  piece,  given  more  life  to  canvafs,  than  north- 
ern eyes  have  been  accuftomed  to  acknowledge.    But  the  Titian ! — enough  of 
Venus ;— at  the  fame  moment  to  animate  marble,  and  breathe  on  canvafs,  is 
too  much.— By  hufbanding  the  luxury  of  the  fight,  let  us  keep  the  eye  from 
being  (atiated  with  fuch  a  parade  of  charms :  retire  to  repofe  on  the  infipidity 
of  common  obje<a$,  and  return  another  day,  to  gaze  with  frefh  admiration. 
In  the  afternoon,  by  appointment,  to  Signore  Prepofito  Laftri,  author  of  the 
9  Corfo  df  Agricoltura.  and  other  much  efteemed  works,  to  whom  I  had  letters. 
He  was  to  have  carried  me  to  Signore  Zucchino,  direftor  of  the  (Economical 
garden,  for  whom  alfo  I  had  recommendations ;   I  hoped  to  efcape  feeing  this 
garden,— and  the  rain  feconded  my  wifhes,  for  it  would  not  allow  us  to  ftir  ; 
and  that  gentleman  coming  to  Signore  Laftri's,  I  had  the  pleafure  of  a  conver- 
fation  on  our  favourite  topic.    Signore  Zucchino  feems  an  animated  charadter, 
ipeaks  of  agriculture  in  a  ftyle  that  gives  me  a  good  opinion  of  his  purfuits; 
made  me  very  friendly  offers,  of  whatever  affiftance  was  in  his  power,  during  my 
flay  at  Florence,  and  appointed  another  day  for  viewing  the  (Economical  garden* 
At  night  to  the  opera,  the  Trami  del  Luffo%  of  Cimarofa ;  the  mufic  as  good  as 
the  finging  bad,  and  the  dancing  execrable.    An  English  gentleman,  of  the  name 
of  Harrington  (the  younger),  whom  I  had  met  at  Mr.  Taylor's,  at  Bologna, 
entering  into  converfation,  mentioned,  among  other  topics,  that  the  Margrave 
of  Anfpach,  who  is  here  with  Lady  Craven,  wiflied  to  know  me  perfonally, 
in  order  to  (peak  to  me  on  the  fubjeft  of  Spanish  fheep,  his  highnefs  having  im- 
ported them  to  Anfpach.     I  replied,  that,  on  a  farming  topic,    I  fhould  be 
happy  in  the  converfation  of  any  prince,  who  loved  the  fubjeft  enough  to  im- 
port a  better  breed*    The  father  foon  ^fter  joining  us,  and  probably  having 
been  told,  by  his  fon,  what  had  pafled,  obferved  to  me,  that  the  Margrave 
was  very  fond  of  agriculture,   and  had  made  great  improvements ;  adding, 

Hh2  %  "that' 
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"  that  if  I  wanted  to  be  introduced  to  him,  he  would  introduce  me/'  This 
was  another  bufinefs;— my  exprefling  a  defire  to  be  prefented  to  a  fovereign 
prince,  not  at  his  own  court,  appeared  to  be  an  awkward  intrufion ;  for  no  idea 
could  be  more  difguftful  to  me,  than  that  of  pufhing  myfelf  into  fuch  company* 
I  replied,  therefore,  that  if  it  were  the  defire  of  the  Margrave,  to  have  any  con- 
verfation  with  me,  and  he  would  inform  me  of  it,  in  any  way  he  thought  pro- 
per, I  would  certainly  pay  my  refpedts  to  him,  with  great  readinefs.  The 
Margrave  was  at  the  opera;  Mr.  Harrington  quitted  me,  as  if  to  go  to. him.  I 
fuppofe  the  converfation  was  mifunderftood,  for  Lady  Craven  does  not  feem,  by 
her  book,  to  be  much  of  a  farmer. 

The  19th.    Call  on  Signore  Tartini,  fecretary  to  the  royal  academy  Georgqfili, 
and  on  Lord  Hervey,  our  minifter  here ;  both  abfent.    Another  turn  in  the 
gallery  brought  a  repetition  of  that  pleafure  which  is  there  to  be  reaped,  in 
the  exuberance  of  a  plentiful  harveft.    The  woman,  lying  on  a  bed,  by  Titian, 
is  probably  the  fineft  pi&ure,  of  one  figure,  that  is  to  be  feen  in  the  world- 
A  fatyre  and  nymph,  by  Hannibal  Carracci;  a  Correggio;  a  Carlo  Dolci.— 
Among  the  ftatues— the  Apollo,  the  Wreftlers,  the  Whetter,  as  it  is  called, 
the  Venus  rifing  from  the  bath,  the  Ganimede.— What  an  amazing  collection  ! 
I  have  been  many  years  amufing  myfelf  with  looking  at  the  ftatues  in  England  I' 
very  harmlefsly ;— my  pleafure  of  that  kind  is  at  end.    In  fpite  of  every  effort  ta 
the  contrary,  one  cannot  (unlefs  an  artift,  who  views  not  for  pleafure  but  as  a 
critic)  help  forming  eternal  comparifons,  and  viewing  very  coldly  pieces  that  may 
perhaps  have  merit,  but  are  inferior  to  others  which  have  made  a  deep  impref- 
fion.    But  the  paintings  and  ftatues  in  this  gallery  are  in  fuch  profufion,  that, 
to  view  them  with  an  attention  adequate  to  their  merit,  one  ought  to  walk  here 
two  hours  a  day  for  fix  months.    In  the  afternoon,  waited  on  Signore  Fab- 
broni,  author  of  fome  works  on  agriculture,  that  have  rendered  him  very  well 
known,   particularly  a  little  treatife  in  French,  entituled,  Reflexions  fur  Vetat 
a  Slue  I  r  Agriculture,  printed  at  Paris  in  1780,  which  is  one  of  the  beft  appli- 
cations of  the  modern  difcoveries  in  natural  philofophy  to  agriculture,  that  har 
been  attempted;  it  is  a  work  of  confiderable  merit.    I  had  two  hours  very 
agreeable  and  inftru&ive  converfation  with  him:  he  is  lively,  has  great  fire 
and  vivacity,  and  that  valuable  talent  of  thinking  for  himfelf,  one  of  the  beft 
qualities  a  man  can  poflcfs ;  without  which,  we  are  little  better  than  horfes  in  a 
team,  trammelled  to  follow  one  another.*    He  is  very  well  inftrufted  alfo  iir 
the  politics  of  Tufcany,  conne&ed  with  agriculture. 

The  aoth.    Early  in  the  morning,  by  appointment,  to  Signore  Tartini,  to 
whofe  attentions  I  am  obliged,  not  only  for  a  converfation  on  my  favourite 
fubjeft,  but  for  fome  books  <?f  his  writing,  which  he  prefented  me  with;  among 
'  others,  the  Giornele.  dy Agricultura  di  Firenze,  which  was  dropped  for  want  of 

encouragement* 
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encouragement.    He  accompanied  me  to  Signore  Laftri's,  and  then  *»*  ~~ irv 
together  to  the  (economical  garden  of  Signore  Zucchino,  for  which  the  Orzni 

Duke  allows  three  hundred  crowns  a-year,  befides  fuch h^^T^ru         '  ~T 
.  c  ~  ,    .   -  .     r  nni.       n  *-**iiment  of  fuch  a  garden: 

the  proieflor  reads  ledtures  in  fummer,     The.^     ^      .       .        ,  •  o      r  . 
,     r ,  A         ~         •         •         -    .  ^s€ctflS  an  attention  to  objects  of  un- 

does honour  to  a  lovereigrc:  becaufr"  ,   ,       ,        „.  n      t   -u  j 

B      .   .  j    ^^rregretted  they  do  not  go  one  ftep  farther,  and, 

?n°fteadCof  a  ^i^^^  ferm  of  not  le^s  than  threc  hundred  ^ng^  acrcs : 
mo^£>c^nctn2^6poffcS6rs  of  forms ;  a  well  fituated  one  might  eafily  be  chofen,, 

trtJd  the  whole  conducted  at  an  expence  that  would  be  amply  repaid  by  the  practi- 
cal benefits  flowing  from  it.  Signore  Zucchino's  garden  is  much  cleaner,  and 
m  neater  order  than  any  other  I  have  feen  in  Italy  :  but  it  is  not  eafy  to*  form- 
experiments  in  a  few  acres,  that  are  applicable  to  the  improvement  of  a  national 
agriculture.  He  is  an  aftive,  animated  chara<3er,  attached  to  thepurfuit  (no 
fmall  merit  in  Italy),  and  would  make  a  very  good  ufe  of  his  time,  if  the  Grand 
Duke  would  do  with  him  as  the  King  of  Naples  has  done  by  his  friend  Signore 
Balfamo— fend  him  to  pra&ife  in  England.  I  told  him  fo,  and  he  liked  the  idea 
very  much.  We  had  fome  converiation  concerning  Signore  Balfamo,  agreeing 
that  he  had  confiderable  talents,  and  great  vivacity  of  character.  I  regretted 
that  he  was  to  ftay  only  a  year  in  England  -,  but  admitted,  that  there  were  few* 
men  who  could  make  fo  good  a  ufe  of  fo  fhort  a  period.  Signore  Zucchina 
fhewed  me  the  MS.  account  of  my  farm,  which* Signore  Balfamo  had  fent  him  *• 
A  profeflbr  of  agriculture,  in  Sicily,  being  fent  by  his  fovereign,  and  wifely 
fent,  to  England  for  mftruAion  in  agriculture,  appears  to  me  to  be  an  epoch 
in  the  hiflory  of  the  human  mind.  From  that  ifland,  the  moil  celebrated 
of  all  antiquity  for  fruitfulnefe  and  cultivation,  on  whofe  exuberance*  its  neigh- 
bours depended  for  their  bread— and  whole  practice  the  greateft  nations  con* 
fidered  as  the  moft  worthy  of  imitation  :  at  a  period  too  when  wc  were  in  the- 
woods,  contemned  for  barbarity,  and  hardly  confidered  as  worth  the  trouble  of 
conquering.  What  has  effetied  fo  enormous  a  change  ?  Two  words  explain  it,, 
we  are  become  free,  and  Sicily  enflaved.  We  were  joined,  at  the  garden,  by 
my  good  friend  from  Milan,  the  Abbate  Amoretti,  a  new  circumftance  of  good 
fortune  for  me.  To-day,  in  my  walk  in  the  gallery,  I  had  fome  converfation. 
with  Signore  Adamo  Fabbroni,  brother  of  the  gentleman  I  mentioned  before^ 
and  author  alfo  of  fome  differtations  on  agriculture ;  particularly  Sopra  il  quejito* 
indicare  k  vere  teorie  deUe  Jiime  dei  terrens,  from  which  I  inferred  an  extradt 
in  the  Annals  of  Agriculture, — alfo  a  Journal  of  Agriculture,  published  at 
Perugia,  where  he  refided  feven  years ;  but  as  it  did  not  fucceed  for  more  than 
three,  he  dropped  it.  It  is  remarkable  how  many  writers  on  this  fubjedt  there 
are  at  prefent  at  Florence :  the  two  Fabbroni's,  Laftri,  Zucchino>  Targioni, 
Paoletti,  whom  I  am  to  vifit  in  the  country r  attended  by  Signore  Amoretti $ 

*  I  fixed  him  in  my  neighbourhood  in  Suffolk* 

they 
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?"y  <W  he  is  the  moft  praaical  of  all,  having  refided  conftantly  on  his  farm. 

I  fpciit  *an  hour  very  agreeably,  contemplating  one  ftatue  to-day,  namely, 

-«andfreFU  *  ^T'..,*  ^eLaocoon,  which  is  a  produftion  that  does  honour  to 
modern  -ages ;  I  did  notW^  ^  remind  me  rf  an£)ther  moft  celebrated 

one    and  of  the  many  very  agreeaW^  x  .^^  hours  i  have  fpent  with  its 
noble  owner  the  Earl  of  Orford. 

The  2ifL  Signore  Tartini  had  engaged  the  Abbatc  Au^L^^^j  myfeif  to 
go  this  day  to  his  country -feat,  but  it  rained  inceffantly.  The  cliina*v*£  jujy 
is  fuch  as  will  not  make  many  men  in  love  with  it  $  on  my  confeience,  I  think 
that  of  England  infinitely  preferable.— If  there  were  not  great  powers  of  evapo- 
ration, it  would  be  uninhabitable.  It  has  rained,  more  or  lefs,  for  five  weeks 
pad ;  and  more,  I  fhould  conceive,  has  fallen,  than  in  England  in  a  year.  In 
the  evening  to  the  converfazione  of  Signore  Fabbroni,  where  I  met  Signore 
Pella,  diredlor  of  the  gallery  ;  Signore  Gaietano  Rinaldi,  director  of  the  pofts  $ 
another  gentleman,  administrator  of  the  grand  duke's  domains,  I  forget  his 
name ;  the  Abbate  Amoretti,  &c— It  gave  me  pleafure  to  find,  that  the  com- 
pany did  not  aflemblc  in  order  to  converfe  on  the  trivial  nonfenfe  of  common 
topics,  like  fo  many  coteries  in  all  countries.  They  very  readily  joined  in  the 
4ifcuiBons  I  had  with  Signore  Fabbroni ;  and  Signora  Fabbroni  herfelf,  who 
has  an  excellent  understanding,  did  the  fame*  By  the  way,  this  lady  is  young, 
handfome,  and  well  made:  if  Titian  were  alive!  he  might  form  from  her  a 
Venus  not  inferior  to  thofe  he  has  immortalized  on  his  canvafs ;  for  it  is  evi- 
dent, that  his  originals  were  real,  and  not  ideal  beauty.  Signora  Fabbroni  is 
here,  but  where  is  Titian  to  be  found  ? 

The  22  d.  In  the  forenoon  to  the  converfazione  of  the  fenator  Marchefe  Ginori, 
where  were  aflembled  fome  of  the  literati,  (sec.  of  Florence;  the  C  aval  fere 
Fontana,  fo  well  known  in  England  for  his  eudiometrical  experiments,  Zucchino, 
Laftri,  Amoretti,  the  Marchefe  Pacci,  who  has  a  reputation  here  for  his  know- 
ledge of  rural  affairs,  Signore  Pella,  &c,  The  (ortverfazicni  are  commonly  in 
an  evening,  but  the  Marchefe  Ginori' s  i$  regularly  once  a  week  in  a  morning ; 
this  nobleman  received  me  very  politely :  indeed  he  is  famous  for  hb  attention 
to  every  object  that  is  really  of  importance ;  converfes  rationally  on  agriculture, 
and  ha£  himfelf,  many  years  ago,  eftablifhed,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Florence, 
one  of  the  moft  canfiderable  manufa&uries  of  porcelain  that  is  to  be  found  in 
Italy.  Dine  yrith  his  Majefty's  envoy  extraordinary,  Lord  Hervey,  with  a  great 
party  of  Englifb ;  among  whom  were  Lord  and  Lady  Elcho,  and  Mr.  and  Mif$ 
Charteris,  Lord  Hume,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Beckford,  Mr.  Digby,  Mr.  Tempeft, 
Dr.  C  leghorn,  profeflbr  of  hiflory  at  St.  Andrews,  who  travels  with  Lord  Hume, 
with  ten  or  a  dozen  others.  I  had  the  honour  of  being  known  to  Lord  and 
Lady  Hervey  in  Suffolk,  fb  they  were  not  xxqw  faces  to  me  j  of  the  others,  I 

had 
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had  never  feen  any  thing :  the  company  was  too  numerous  for  a  coriverfaiiori,, 
from  which  much  was  to  be  gained.  I  fat  hy  the  fellow  of  an  Englifh  college  f 
and  my  heels  had  more  converfation  with  his  fword  than  I  had  with  its  owner  t 
when  a  man  begins  every  fentence  with  a  cardinal,  a  prince,  or  a  celebrated 
beauty,  I  generally  find  myfelf  in  too  good  company ;  but  Mifs  Charteris,  who= 
feems  a  natural  character,  and  was  at  her  eafe,  confoled  me  on. the  other  fide* 
At  this  dinner  [Which  by  the  way  was  a  fplendid  one),  I  was,  according  to  a 
cuftoiti'that  rarely  fails,  the  worft  drafted  man  in  the  company  ;Jbut  I  was  clean, 
and  as  quietly  in  repofe  on  that  head,  as  if  I  had  been  either  fine  or  elegant* 
Tfie  time  was,  when  this  fingle  circumftance  would  have  made  me  out  of 
countenance,  and  uneafy.  Thank  my  ftars,  I  have  buried  that  folly*  I  have 
but  a  poor  opinion  of  Quin,  for  declaring  that  he  could  not  afford  to  go  plain  : 
he  was  rich  enough,  in  wit,  to  have  worn  his  breeches  on  his  head,  if  he  had 
pleafed ;  "but  a  man  like  myfelf,  without  the  talent  of  converfation*  before  he 
has  well  arranged  his  feelings,  finds  relief  in  a  good  coat  or  a  diamond  ring* 
Lord  Hervey,  in  the  mod  friendly  manner,  defired  I  would  make  his  table  my 
own,  while  I  was  at  Florence, — that  I  fhould  always  find  a  cover,  at  three 
o'clock,  for  dinners  are  not  the  cufiom  bere>  and  you  will  very  rarely  find  me  from 
borne.  This  explains  the  Florentine  mode  of  living;  at  Milan, ,  great  dinners 
are  perpetual,  here  the  nobility  never  give  them.  I  have  no  idea  of  a.foctety 
worth  a  farthing,  where  it  is  not  the  cuftom  to  dine  with  one  another*  Their 
conveffazioni  are  good  ideas,  when  there  are  no  cards, — but  much  inferior  to 
what  one  has  at  a  dinner  for  a  feledt  party.  In  England,  without  this,  there 
would  be  no  converfation ;  and  the  French  cuftom,  of  rifing  immediately  after 
it,  which  is  that  alfo  of  Italy,  deftroys,  relatively  to  this  objedl,  the  beft  hour 
in  the  whole  day. 
The  23d.  To  the  gallery,  where  the  horrible  tale  of  Niobe  and  her  chil- 
dren is  told  fo  terribly  well,  in  ftone,  as  to  raife  in  the  fpeftator's  bofom  all  the 
powers  of  the  pathetic.  The  aftion  of  the  miferable  mother,  fhielding  the  laft 
of  her  children  againft  the  murdering  fhafts  of  Apollo,  is  inimitable  *  and  the 
figure  of  that  youngeft  of  the  children,  perfedHon.  The  two  figures,,  which 
ftrike  me  moft,  are  the  fon  who  has  gathered  his  drapery  on  his  left  arm,  and 
the  companion,  a  daughter,  in  the  oppofite  corner.  The  expreflion  of  his  face 
is  in  the  higheft  perfection,  and  the  attitude,  and  whole  figure,  though  much 
repaired,  incomparable.  The  daughter  has  gathered  her 'drapery  in  one  hand, 
behind  her,  to  accelerate  her  flight;  fhe  moves  againft  the  wind,  and  nothing 
can  be  finer  than  the  polition  and  motion  of  the  body,  appearing  through  the 
drapery.  There  are  others  of  the  group  alfo,  of  the  greateft  force  and  fire  of 
attitude;  and  I  am  happy  not  to  be  a  critic  inftru&ed  enough  to  find,  as  Monf. 
dc  la  Landfe  fays,  that  the  greateft  part  of  the  figures  are  bad.    They  certainly 

are 
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are  not  equal;  they  are  the  work  of  Scopas,  a  Greek  ibulptor.  Dine  with 
Lord  Elcho,  at  M  cggot's  hotel ;  Lord  Hume,  Mr.  Tempeft,  Mr.  Tyrrhit,  as 
well  as  Lord  Elcho's  family  and  Dr.  Cleghorn,  prefent :  fome  agreeable  con- 
version ;  the  young  perfons  have  engaged  in  fport  to  walk  on  foot  to  Rome ; 
.right — I  like  that.  If  the  Italians  are  curious  in  novelty  of  character,  the 
paffing  EnglKh  are  well  framed  to  give  it. 

The  24th.     In  the  morning,  with  Abbatte  Amoretti,  and  Signore  Zucchino 
to  the  porcelain  manufa&ure  of  the  Marchefe  Ginori,  four  miles  to  the  north  of 
Florence.     It  is  faid  to  be  in  a  flourishing  ftate,  and  the  appearance  of  things 
;anfwers  the  defcription.     It  is  a  good  fabric,  and  many  of  the  forms  and  the 
jdefigns  are  elegant.  '  They  work  cafts  of  all  the  antique  ftatues  and  bronzes, 
.fome  of  which  are  well  executed.     Their  plates  are  a  zechin  each  (9s.)  and  a 
•complete  fervice,  for  twelve  covers,  107  zecbins.    To  the  Marchefe  Martelli's 
villa ;   a  very  handfome   refidence.      This  nobleman  is  a  friend  of  Signore 
Zucchino,  and,  underftanding  our  intention,  of  making  it  a  farming  day  as  well 
as  a  manufacturing  one,  ordered  a  dinner  to  be  prepared,  and  his  factor  to  at- 
tend for  giving  information,  apologizing  for  his  own  abfence,  owing  to  a  pre- 
vious engagement.     We  found  a  very  handfome  repaft;  too   much  for  the 
occafion: — and  we  drank — alia  Ingle/e,  success  to  the  plough!  in  excel- 
lent wine.    The  fadtor  then  condufted  us  over  the  farm:  he  is  an  intelligent 
man,  and  anfwered  my  numerous  enquiries,  apparently  with  confiderable  know- 
ledge of  the  fubjedt.     Returned  at  night  to  Florence. 

The  25th.  Early  in  the  morning,  with  Signore  Amoretti,  to  Villa  Magna, 
feven  miles  to  the  fouth  of  Florence,  to  Signore  Paoletti;  this  gentleman,  curi 
of  that  parilh,  had  been  mentioned  to  me  as  the  moil  practical  writer  on  agri- 
culture, in  this  part  of  Italy,  having  refided  always  in  the  country,  and  with 
the  reputation  of  being  an  excellent  farmer.  We  found  him  at  home,  and  pafled 
3  very  inftrudtive  day,  viewing  his  farm,  and  receiving  much  information.  But 
I  muft  note,  that  to  this  expreflion,  farm,  muft  not  be  annexed  the  Englifli 
idea  ;  for  Signore  Paoletti's  confift  of  three  poderi,  that  is,  of  three  houfes,  each 
with  a  farmer  and  his  family,  alia  Meta,  who  cultivates  the  ground,  and  has 
half  the  produce.  It  is  unnecflary  to  obfdrve,  that  whenever  this  is  the  cafe, 
the  common  hufbandry,  good  or  bad,  muft  be  purfued.  It  will  furprife  my 
Englifh  readers  to  find,  that  the  moft  pradtical  writer  at  Florence,  of  great  re- 
putation, and  very  defervedly  fo,  has  no  other  than  a  metayer  farm.  But  let  it 
not  be  thought  the  leaft  reflection  on  Signore  Paoletti,  fince  he  clafles,  in  this 
refpedt,  with  his  fovereign,  whofe  farms  are  in  the  fame  regimen.  Signore 
Paoletti's  maples  for  vines,  appeared  to  be  trained  with  much  more  attention 
than  common  in  Tufcany,  and  his  olives  were  in  good  order.  This  day  has 
given  me  a  fpecimen  of  the  winter  clunk  te  of  Italy  j  I  never  felt  fuch  a  cold  pierc- 
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ing  wind  in  England.  Some  fnow  fell ;  and  I  could  fcarcely  keep  myfelf  from 
freezing,  by  walking  four  or  five  miles  an  hour.  All  water,  not  in  motion  from 
its  current  or  the  wind,  was  ice ;  and  the  ificles,  from  the  dripping  fprings  in 
the  hills,  were  two  feet  long.  In  England,  when  a  fierce  N.  E.  wind  blows  in 
a  fharp  froft,  we  have  fuch  weather ;  but,  for  the  month  of  November,  I  be- 
lieve fuch  a  day  has  not  been  felt  in  England  fince  its  creation.  The  provifion 
of  the  Florentines  again  ft  fuch  weather,  is  truly  ridiculous :  they  have  not 
chimnies  in  more  than  half  the  rooms  of  common  houfes ;  and  thofe  they 
do  not  ufe ;  not  becaufe  they  are  not  cold,  for  they  go  fhivering  about,  with 
chattering  teeth,  with  an  idea  of  warmth,  from  a  few  wood  afhes  or  embers  in 
.an  earthen  pan ;  and  another  contrivance  for  their  feet  to  reft  upon.  Wood 
is  very  dear,  therefore  this  miferable  fuccedaneum  is  for  (Economy*  Thank 
God  for  the  coal  fires  of  England,  with  a  climate  lefs  fevere  by  half  than  that 
of  Italy.  I  would  have  all  nations  love  their  country ;  but  there  are  few  more 
worthy  of  fuch  afFedion  than  our  blessed  isle,  from  which  no  one  will 
ever  travel,  but  to  return  with  feelings  frelh  ftrung  for  pleafure,  and  a  capacity 
renovated  by  a  thoufand  comparifons  for  the  enjoyment  of  it. 

The  26th.    To  the  Palazzo  Pitti.     I  have  often  read  about  ideal  grace  in 

painting,  which  I  never  well  comprehended,  till  I  faw  the  Madona  della  Sedijt 

of  Raphael.    I  do  not  think  either  of  the  two  figures,  but  particularly  the 

child,  is  ftcidtly  in  nature ;  yet  there  is  fomething  that  goes  apparently  beyond 

it  in  their  expreflion  ;  and  as  paflion  and  emotion  are  out  of  the  queftion,  it  is 

to  be  refolved  into  ideal  grace.    The  air  of  the  virgin's  head,  and  the  language 

of  the  infant's  eyes,  are  not  eafily  transfufed  by  copyifts.    A  group  of  four  men 

at  a  table,  by  Rubens,  which,  for  force  and  vigour  of  the  expreflion  of  nature, 

is  admirable.    A  portrait  of  Paul  III.  by  Titian,  and  of  a  Medicis,  by  RaphaeL 

A  virgin,  Jefus,  and  St.  John,  by  Rubens,  in  which  the  expreflion  of  the 

children  is  hardly  credible.    A  Magdalen,  and  portrait  of  a  woman  ip  a  fcarlet 

habit,  by  Titian.    A  copy  of  Corrcggio's  holy  family,  at  Parma,  by  Barrocio 

Cataline,  a  copy  of  Salvator  Rofa,  by  Nicolo  Caflalve ;  and  laft,  not  lead,  a 

marine  view,  by  Salvator. — But  to  enumerate  fuch  a  vaft  profufion  of  fine  pieces, 

in  fo  many  fplendid  apartments,  is  impoffible  $  for  few  fovereigns  have  a  finer 

palace,   or  better  furnifhed.     Tables  inlaid,  and  curiofities,  both  here  and  at 

the  gallery,  abound,  that  deferve  examination,  to  mark  the  perfection  to  which 

thefe  arts  have  been  carried,  in  a  country  where  you  do  not  find,  in  common  life, 

•a  door  to  open  without  wounding  your  knuckles,  or  a  window  that  fhuts  well 

* 

enough  to  exclude  the  Appenine  fnows.  The  gardens  of  this  palace  contain 
ground  that  Brown  would  have  made  delicious,  and  many  fine  things  that 
itineraries!  guides,  and  travels  dwell  amply  on. 

The  27th.    To  the  palace  Poggio  Imperiali,  a  country-feat  of  the  Grand 
Puke's,  only  a  mile  from  Florence,  which  is  an  excellent  houfe,  of  good  and 
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Well  proportioned  rooms,'  neatly  fitted  up  and  furnifhed,  with  an  air  of  comfort 
without  magnificence,  except  in  the  article  beds,  which  are  below  par.  There 
is  a  fine  veftibule  and  fa  loon,  that,  in  hot  weather,  muft  be  very  pleafant ;  but  our 
party  were  frozen  through  all  the  houfe.  Lord  Hervey's  rooms  are  warm, 
from  carpets  and  good  fires ;  but  thofe  arc  the  only  ones  I  have  fcen  here.  We 
have  a  fine  clear  blue  fky  and  a  bright  fun,  with  a  (harp  froft  and  a  cutting 
N.  E.  wind,  that  brings  all  the  fnow  of  the  Alps,  of  Hungary,  Poland,  Ruffia, 
and  the  frozen  ocean  to  one's  fenfation.  You  have  a  fun  that  excites  perfpira- 
tlon,  if  you  move  faft ;  and  a  wind  that  drives  ice  and  fnow  to  your  vitals. 
And  this  is  Italy,  celebrated  by  fo  many  hafty  writers  for  its  delicious  climate ! 
To-day,  on  returning  home,  we  met  many  carts  loaded  with  ice*  which  I 
found,  upon  meafure,  to  be  four  inches  thick;  and  we  are  here  between  la- 
titude 43,  and  44.  The  green  pcafe  in  December  and  January  in  Spain, 
(hew  plainly  the  fuperiority  of  that  climate,  which  is  in  the  fame  latitude. 
The  magnitude  and  fubftantial  folidity  with  which  the  Palazzo  Ricardi 
was  built,  by  a  merchant  of  the  Florentine  republic,  is  aftonifhing  $  we  have, 
in  the  north  of  Europe  (now  the  moft  commercial  part  of  the  globe),  no 
idea  of  merchants  being  able  to  raife  fuch  edifices  as  thefe.  The  Palazzo 
Pitti  was  another  inftance ;  but  as  it  ruined  its  mafter,  it  deferves  not  to  be 
mentioned  in  this  view ;  and  there  are  at  Florence  many  others,  with  fuch  a 
profufion  of  churches,  that  they  mark  out  the  fame  marvellous  influx  of  wealth, 
arifing  from  trade.  To  a  mind  that  has  the  leaft  turn  after  philofophical  en- 
quiry, reading  modem  hiftory,  is  generally  the  moft  tormenting  employment 
that  a  man  can  have ;  one  is  plagued  with  the  adtions  of  a  deteftable  fet  of 
men,  called  conquerors,  heroes,  and  great  generals;  and  we  wade  through 
pages  loaded  with  military  details ;  but  When  you  want  to  know  the  progrefs  of 
agriculture,  of  commerce,  and  induftry,  their  effetf:  in  different  ages  and  na- 
tions on  each  other— the  wealth  that  refulted— the  divifion  of  that  wealths- 
its  employment— and  the  manners  it  produced— all  is  a  blank.  Voltaire  fet  an 
example,  but  how  has  it  been  followed  ?  Here  is  a  cieling  of  a  noble  faloon, 
paihted  by  Luca  Giordano*  reprefentirtg  the  progrefs  of  human  life.  The  in- 
vehtibn  and  poetry  of  this  piece  are  great,  and  the  execution  fuch  as  muft  pleafe 
evdy  one.  The  library  is  rich ;  I  was  particularly  (truck  with  one  of  the 
rooms  that  contains  the  books,  having  a  gallery  for  die  convenience  of  reaching 
them,  Without  any  difagreeable  eflfeft  to  the  eye. .  In  England  we  have  many 
apartments,  the  beauty  of  which  is  ruined  by  thefe  galleries  1  this  is  thirty-fix 
feet  by  twenty-four,  within  thec&fes*  well  lighted  by  one  moderate  window; 
and  is  fo  pleafing  a  room,  that  if  I  were  to  build  a  library,  I  would  imitate  it 
exactly.  After  vifiting  the  gallery,  and  the  Palazzo  Pitti,  we  are  naturally 
nice  and  faftidkras,— yet  here  are  fottte  paintings  that  may  be  viewed  with 
pleafure.    In  the  tvtnkig  to  die  converfazime  of  Signorc  Fabbroni ;  the  aflem- 
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bly  merits  the  name ;  for  fome  of  the  beft  inftruded  people  at  Florence  meet 
there,  and  difcufs  topics  of  importance.  Signore  Fabbroni  is  not  only  an 
ceconomijle>  but  a  friend  to  the  Tufcaif  mode  of  letting  farms  alia  meta9  which 
he  thinks  is  the  beft  for  the  peafants  -,  his  abilities  are  great ;  but  fads  are  toQ 
hard  for  him. 

The  29th.  Churches,  palaces,  &c.  In  the  afternoon  to  St.'  Firenze,  to  hear 
an  oratorio.  At  night  to  a  concert,  given  by  a  rich  Jew  on  his  wedding  t  a 
fob  on  the  violin,  by  Nardini.—— Crouds— candles— ice— fruits— heat— and— -• 
fo  forth. 

The  30th.  T,o  Signore  Fabbroni,  who  is  fecond  in  command  under  il  Cava- 
liere  Fontana,  in  the  whole  mufeeum  of  the  Grand  Duke ;  he  (hewed  me,  and 
our  party,  the  cabinets  of  natural  hiftory,  anatomy,  machines,  pneumatics, 
magnetifin,  optics,  &c.  which  are  ranked  among  the  fineft  collections  in  the 
world  1  and,  for  arrangement,  or  rather  exhibition,  exceed  all  of  them  >  but 
note,  no  chamber  for  agriculture ;  no  collection  of  machines,  relative  to  that 
firft  of  arts  $  no  mechanics,  of  great  talents  or  abilites,  employed  in  improving, 
eafing,  and  Amplifying  the  common  tools  ufed  by  the  hufbandman,  or  Inventing 
new  ones,  to  add  to  his  forces,  ajid  to  leflen  the  expence  of  his  efforts !  Is 
not  this  an  objeft  as  important  as  magnetifin,  optics,  or  aftronomy  ?  Or  ra- 
ther, is  it  not  fb  infinitely  fuperior,  as  to  leave  a  companion  abfurd  ?  Where 
am  I  to  travel,  to  find  agricultural  eftablifhments,  on  a  fcale  that  (hall  not 
move  contempt  ?  If  I  find  none  fuch  in  the  dominions  of  a  prince  reputed  the 
wifeft  in  Europe,  where  am  I  to  go  for  them  ?  Our  Annual  Regifter  gave  fuch 
an  account,  a  few  years  paft,  of  the  new  regulations  of  the  Grand  Duke,  in  re- 
lation  to  burials,  that  I  have  been  anxious  to  know  the  truth,  by  fuch  enqui- 
ries, on  all  hands,  as.  would  give  me  not  the  letter  of  the  law  only,  but  the  prac- 
tice of  it.  The  fad,  in  the  above-mentioned  publication,  was  exaggerated.. 
The  bodies  of  all  who  die  in  a  day,  are  carried  in  the  night,  on  a  bier,  in  a 
linen  covering  (and  not  tumbled  naked  into  a  common  cart),  to  the  church,  but 
without  any  lights  or  finging ;  there  they  receive  benedi&ion ;  thence  they  are 
moved  to  a  houfe,  prepared  on  purpofe,  where  the  bodies  are  laid,  covered,  on 
a  marble  platform,  and  a  voiture,  made  for  that  ufe,  removes  them  to  the  ce- 
metery, at  a  diftance  from  the  city,  where  they  are  buried,  without  diftin&ion, 
very  deep,  not  more  than  two  in  a  grave,  but  no  coffins  ufed.  All  perfons,  of 
whatever  rank,  are  bound  tofubmit  to  this  law,  except  the  Archbifhop,  and 
women  of  religious  orders.  This  is  the  regulation  and  the  practice ;  and  I  fhall 
freely  lay,  that  I  condemn  it,  as  an  outrage  on  the  common  feelings  of  man- 
kind; chiefly,  becaufe  it  is  an  unnecejfary  outrage,  from  which  no  ufe  what- 
ever flows.  To  prohibit  lights,  finging,  proceflions,  and  mummery  of  that 
fort,  was  rational ;  but  are  not  individuals  to  drtfs  and  incafe  the  dead  bodies, 
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in  whatever  manner  they  pleafe  ?  Why  are  they  not  permitted  to  fend  them,  if 
theychufe,  privately  into  the  country,  to  fome  other  burying  place,  where  they 
may  reft  with  fathers,  mothers,  and  other  connections?  Prejudices,  bearing 
<m  this  point,  may  be,  if  you  pleafe,  ridiculous ;  but  gratifying  them,  though 
certainly  o£  no  benefit  to  the  dead,  is,  however,  a  confolation  to  the  living,  at 
a  moment  when  confolation  is  moft  wanted,  in  the  hour  of  grief  and  mifery. 
Why  is  the  impaffioned  and  ftill  loving  hufband,  or  the  tender  and  feeling  bo- 
fom  of  the  father,  to  be  denied  the  laft  rites  to  the  corpfe  of  a  wife  or  a  daughter, 
efpecially  when  fuch  rites  are  neither  injurious  nor  inconvenient  to  fociety? 

# 

The  regulations  of  the  Grand  Duke  are,  in  part,  entirely  rational, — and  that 
part  not  in  the  leaft  inconfiftent  with  the  confolation  to  be  derived  from  a  relax- 
ation in  ibme  other  points.  But,  in  the  name  of  common  fenfe,  why  admit  ex- 
ceptions ?  Why  is  the  Archbifhop  to  have  this  favour  ?  Why  the  religious  ? 
This  is  abfolutely  deftrudtive  of  the  principle  on  which  the  whole  is  founded ; 
for  it  admits  the  force  of  thofe  prejudices  I  have  touched  on,  and  deem  exemp- 
tion from  their  tie  as  a  favour !  It  is  declaring  fuch  feelings  to  be  follies,  too 
abfurd  to  be  indulged,  and,  in  the  fame  breath,  aligning  the  indulgence,  as 
the  reward  of  rank  and  purity  !  If  the  exemption  is  a  privilege  fo  valuable,  as 
to  be  a  favour  proper  for  the  firft  ecclefiaftic,  and  for  the  religious  of  the  fex 
only, — you  confefs  the  obfervance  to  be  diredtly,  in  fuch  proportion,  a  burthen, 
-and  the  common  feelings  of  mankind  are  fandtioned,  even  in  the  moment  of 
their  outrage.  Nothing  could  pardon  fuch  an  edidt,  but  its  being  abfolutely 
free  from  all  exemptions,  and  its  containing  an  exprefs  declaration  and  ordi- 
nance to  be  executed,  with  rigour,  on  the  bodies  of  the  Prince  himfelf,  and 
every-  individual  of  his  family. 

•  December  i.  To  the  (hop  of  the  brothers  Pifani,  fculptors,  where,  for 
half  an  hour,  I  was  foolifh  enough  to  wifh  myfclf  rich,  that  I  might  have 
bought  Niobe,  the  gladiator,  Diana,  Venus,  and  ibme  other  cafts  from  the  an- 
tique ftatues.  I  threw  away  a  few  pauIs,  inftead  of  three  or  four  hundred  ze- 
xbins.  Before  I  quit  Florence,  I  muft  obferve,  that  befides  the  buildings  and 
various  objedts  I  have  mentioned,  there  are  at  leaft  a  thoufand  mord,  which 
I  have  not  feen  at  all;— the  famous  bridge  Ponta  della  Santa  Trinita  de- 
ferves,  however,  a  word :  it  is  the  origin  of  that  at  Neuilte  and  fo  many  others 
in  France,  but  much  more  beautiful ;  being  indeed  the  firft  in  the  world.  The 
circumftance  that  ft r ikes  one  at  Florence,  is  the  antiquity  of  the  principal  build- 
ings ;  every  thing  one  fees  confiderable,  is  of  three  or  four  hundred  years  (land- 
ing :  of  hew  buildings,  there  are  next  to  none  j  all  here  remind  one  of  the  M edi- 
cts :  there  is  hardly  a  ftreet  that  has  not  fome  monument,  fome  decoration,  that 
bears  the  ftamp  of  that  fplendid  and  magnificent  family.  How  commerce  could 
enrich  it  fufficiently,  to  leave  fuch  prodigious  remains,  is  a  queftion  not  a  little 
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curious;  for  I  may  venture,  without  apprehenfion,  to  aflert,  that  all  the  col- 
^ledted  magnificence  of  the  Houfe  of  Bourbon,  governing  for  eight  hundred  years 
twenty  millions  of  people,  is  trivial,  when  compared  with  what  the  Media's 
family  have  left,  for  the  admiration  of  fucceding  ages— fovereigns  only  of  the 
little  mountainous  region  of  Tufcany,  and  with  not  more  than  one  million  of 
fubje&s.  And  if  we  pafs  on  to  Spain,  or  England,  or  Germany,  the  fame 
aftonifhing  contraft  will  ftrike  us.  Would  Mr.  Hope,  of  Amfterdam,  faid  to 
be  the  greateft  merchant  in  the  world,  be  able,  in  this  age,  to  form  eftablifh- 
ments,  to  be  compared  with  thofe  of  the  Medicis  ?  We  have  merchants  in 
London,  that  make  twenty,  and  even  thirty  thoufand  pounds  a  year  profit,  but 
you  will  find  them  in  brick  cottages,  for  our  modern  London  houfes  are  no  bet- 
ter, compared  with  the  palaces  of  Florence  and  Venice,  erected  in  the  age  of 
their  commerce;  the  paintings^  in  the  pofleflion  of  our  merchants,  a  few 
daubed  portraits  y  their  ftatues,  earthen- ware  figures  on  chimney-pieces;  their 
libraries— their  cabinets, — how  comtemptible  the  idea  of  a  comparifon  !  It  is 
a  remarkable  fadt,  that  with  this  prodigious  commerce  and  manufactures,  Flo- 
rence was  neither  fo  large  nor  fo  populous  as  at  prefent.  This  is  inexplicable, 
and  demands  enquiries  from  the  biftorical  traveller : — a  very  ufeful  path  to  b$ 
trodden  by  a  man  of  abilities,  who  fhould  travel  for  the  fake  of  comparing  the 
things  he  fees  with  thofe  he  reads  of.  Trade,  in  that  age,  muft,  from  the  few- 
nefs  of  hands,  have  been  a  fort  of  monopoly,  yielding  immenfe  profits.  From  the 
modern  ftate  of  Florence,  without  one  new  houfe  that  rivals,  in  any  degree, 
thofe  of  the  fourteenth  or  fifteenth  centuries,  it  might  be  thought,  that,  with 
their  commerce,  the  Florentines  loft  every  fort  of  income ;  yet  thpre  is  no  doubt, 
that  the  revenue  from  land  is,  at  this  moment,  greater  than  it  was  in  the  moll 
flourifhing  age  of  the  republic.  The  revenue  of  Tufcany  is  now  more  equally 
/pent.  The  government  of  the  Grand  Dukes,  I  take  to  have  been  far  better  than 
the  republican,  for  it  was  not  a  republic  equally  formed  from  all  parts  of  the 
territory,  but  a  city  governing  the  country,  and  confequently  impoverifliing 
the  whole,  to  enrich  itfelf,  which  is  one  of  the  worft  fpecies  of  government  to 
be  found  in  the  world.  When  Italy  was  decorated  with  fine  buildings,  the  rich 
nobles  muft  have  fpent  their  incomes  in  raifing  them:  at  prefent,  thofe  of  Flo- 
rence have  other  methods  of  applying  their  fortunes ;  not  in  palaces,  not  in  the 
%  fine  arts,  not  in  dinners ;— the  account  I  received  was,  that  their  incomes  are, 
.  for  the  greateft  part,  confumed  by  keeping  great  crowds  of  domeftics ;  many 
of  them  married,  with  their  families,  as  in  Spain.  The  Marchefe  Ricardi  ha,s 
forty,  each  of  which  hath  a  family  of  his  own,  fome  of  them  under  fervants, 
but  all  maintained  by  him.  His  table  is  very  magnificent,  and  ferved  with  all 
forts  of  delicacies,  yet  never  any  company  at  it,  except  the  family,  tutors,  and 
chaplains.    The  houfe  of  Ranuzzi  hath  a  greater  fortune,  and  alfo  a  greater 
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number  of  domeAics,  in  the  fame  ftile.    No  dinners,  as  in  England ;  no  flip- 
pers, as  in  France  /no  parties  ;  no  expenfive  equipages ;  little  comfort ;  but  a 
great  train  of  idle  lounging  penfioners,  taken  from  ufeful  labour,  <  and  kept  from 
productive  induftry ;  one.  of  the  worft  ways  of  (pending  their  fortunes,  relatively 
to  the  public  good,  that  could  have  been  adopted.    How  inferior  to  the  encou- 
ragement of  the  fine  or  the  ufeful  arts.    The  manner  in  which  our  little  party 
has  pa(Ted  their  time,  has  been  agreeable  enough,  and  wonderfully  cheap :  we 
have  been  very  well  ferved  by  a  traiteur,  with  plenty  of  good  things,  well 
drefled,  at  4  pauls  a  head  for  dinner,  and  a  flight  repaft  at  night ;  fugar,  rum,  and 
lemons  for  punch,  which  both  French  and  Italians  like  very  well,  added  a 
trifle  more.    Thefe  articles,  and  the  apartment,  with  wood,  which  is  dear,  and 
the  weather,  as  I  noted,  very  cold,  made  my  whole  expence,  exclufive  of  amufe- 
ments,  3s.  6d.  a  day  Englifh,  which  furely  is  marvelloufly  cheap ;  for  we  had  ge- 
nerally eight  or  ten  things  for  dinner,  and  fuch  a  deflert  as  the  fcafon  would  al- 
low, with  good  wine,  the  beft  I  have  drunk  in  Italy.    The  Abbate  Amoretti, 
who,  fortunately  for  me,  arrived  at  Florence  the  fame  day  as  myfelf,  was  lodged 
with  a  friend,  a  canon,  Who  being  obliged  to  be  abfent,  in  the  country,  moft 
of  the  time,  the  Abbate,  to  lave  the  fervants  the  trouble  of  providing  for  him 
only,  joined  our  party,  and  lived  with  us  for  fome  days,  adding  to  our  common 
bank  no  flight  capital  in  good  fenfe,  information,  and  agreeablenefs.    Madame 
de  Bouille's   eafy  and  unaffe&ed   character,  and  the  good  humour  of  the 
Baron,  united  with  Mr.  Stewart,  and  his'  young  friend,  to  make  a  mix- 
ture of  nations— of  ideas— of  pursuits— and  of  tempers,— which  contributed  to 
render  conversion  diverfified,  and  the  topics  more  in  contrail,  better  treated, 
and  more  interefting ;  but  never  one  idea,  or  one  fyllable,  that  caft  even  a  mo- 
mentary (hade  acrofs  that  flow  of  eafe  and  good  humour,  which  gives  to  every 
fociety  its  beft  relifh.    There  was  not  one  in  the  party  which  any  of  us  wifhed 
out  of  it  i  and  we  were  too  much  pleafed  with  one  another  to  want  any  addition. 
Had  I  not  been  turning  my  face  towards  my  family,  and  the  old  friends  I  left 
in  England,  I  fhould  have  quitted  our  little  fociety  with  more  pain.    Haifa 
dozen  people  have  rarely  been  brought  together,  by  fuch  mere  accident,  that 
have  better  turned  the  little  nothings  of  life  to  account  (if  I  may  venture  to  ufe 
the  expreffion),  by  their  beft  cement, — good  humour. 

The  2d.  The  day  of  departure  muft  needs  give  fome  anxiety  to  thofe  who 
cannot  throw  their  fmall  evils  on  fervants.  Renew  my  connexion  with  that 
odious  Italian  race,  the  vettarini.—l  had  agreed  for  a  compagnon  de  voyage  5  but 
was  alone,  which  I  liked  much  better.  To  ftep  at  once  from  an  agreeable 
fociety,  into  an  Italian  voiture,  is  a  kind  of  malady  which  does  not  agree  with  my 
nerves.  The  beft  people  appear  but  blanks  at  fuch  a  moment:  the  mind 
having  gotten  a  particular  impulfe,  one  cannot  fo'foon  give  it  another.    The  inn 
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at  Mafchere,  where  I  found  no  fire,  but  in  partnerfhip  with  fomc  Germans, 
did  not  tend  much  to  revive  chearfulnefs,  fo  I  clofed  myfelf  in  that  which 
Sancho  wifely  fays,  covers  a  man  all  over  like  a  cloak.—— 18  miles 

The  3d.  Dine  at  Pietra  Mala,  and,  while  the  dinner  was  preparing,  I  walk- 
ed to  the  volcano,  as  it  is  called*  It  is  a  very  Angular  fpeftacle,  on  the  flope 
of  a  mountain,  without  any  hole  or  apparent  crevice,  or  any  thing  that  tends  to- 
wards a  crater ;  the  fire  burns  among  fome  ftones,  as  if  they  were  its  fuel ;  the 
flame  fills  the  fpace  of  a  cube  of  about  two  feet,  befides  which  there  are  ten  or 
twelve  fmaller  and  inconfiderable  flames.  Thefe  I  extinguished  in  the  manner 
Monf,  de  la  Lande  mentions,  by  rubbing  hard  with  a  (lick  among  the  fmall 
/tones  :  the  flame  catches  again  ii\a  few  moments,  but  in  a  manner  that  con- 
vinces me  the  whole  is  merely  a  vent  to  a  current  of  inflammable  air,  which 
Signore  Amoretti  informed  me  has  been  lately  aflerted  by  fome  perfon  who  has 
tried  experiments  on  it.  The  flame  revives  with  fmall  explofions,  exaftly  like 
thofe  of  inflammable  air  fired  from  a  fmall  phial ;  and  when  I  returned  to  the 
inn,  the  landlord  had  a  bottle  of  it,  which  he  burns  at  pleafure*  to  (hew  to  his 
guefts.  The  caufe  of  this  phenomenon  has  been  fought  in  almoft  every  thing 
but  the  real  fad.  I  am  furprifed  the  fire  is  not  applied  to  fome  ufe.  It  would 
boil  a  confiderable  copper  conftantly,  without  the  expence  of  a  farthing.  If  I 
had  it  at  Bradfield,  I  would  burn  brick  or  lime,  and  boil  or  bake  potatoes  for 
bullocks  and  hogs  at  the  fame  time.  Why  not  build  a  houfe  on  the  fpot  ?  and 
let  the  kitchen-chimney  furround  the  flame  ?  there  would  be  no  danger  in 
living  in  fuch  a  houfe,  certainly  as  long  the  flame  continued  to  burn.  It  is  true 
the  idea  of  a  mine  of  inflammable  air,  juft  under  a  houfe,  would  fbmetimes,  per- 
haps, alarm  one's  female  vifitors ;  they  would  be  afraid  of  a  magazine  of  vital 
air  uniting  with  it,  and  at  one  explofion  blowing  up  die  (economical  edifice. 
On  the  whole,  the  idea  is  rather  too  volcanic  for  Bradfield :  Italy  has  things 
better  worth  importing  than  burning  mountains.  The  King  of  Poland's  brother, 
'the  primate,  flopping  at  Pietra  Mala  a  day  for  illnefs  (the  25th  or  26th  No- 
vember), the  weather  was  fo  fevere  that  it  froze  his  Cyprus  wine;  milk  was  as 
hard  as  ftone,  and  burft  all  the  veffcls  that  contained  it.  On  whatever  account 
Englishmen  may  travel  to  Tufcany,  let  not  a  warm  winter  be  among  their  in- 
ducements.—Sleep  at  that  hictepus  hole  Loiano,  which  would  be  too  bad  for 
hogs  accuftomed  to  a  clean  ftye.— -26  miles. 

The  4th.  The  paflage  of  the  Appenines  has  been  a  cold  and  comfortlefs  jour- 
ney to  me,  and  would  have  been  much  worfe,  if  I  had  not  taken  refuge  in  walk- 
ing. The  hills  are  almoft  covered  with  fnowj  and  the  road,  in  many  defcents, 
a  fheet  of  ice.  At  the  St.  Marco,  at  Bologna,  they  brought  me,  according 
to  cuftom,  the  book  to  write  my  name  for  the  commandante,  and  there  I  fee 
Lady  Erne  zndjuajig/ia,  and  Mr.  Hervey,  0 Sober  14.  Had  my  ftars  been  lucky 
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enough  to  have  given  me  more  of  the  fociety  of  that  cultivated  family,  during 
my  ftay  in  Italy,  it  would  have  fmoothed  fome  of  my  difficulties.  I  miffed 
Lord  Briftol  at  Nice,  and  again  at  Padua.  He  has  travelled,  and  lived  in  Italy, 
till  he  knows  it  as  well  as  Deny ;  and,  unfortunately  for  the  fociety  of  Suffolk, 
ten  times  better  than  Ick worth.  Call  on  Mr.  Taylor,  and  find,  to  my  great 
concern,  two  of  his  children  very  ill.  Abbate  Amoretti,  who  left  Florence  a 
few  days  ago,  is  here  to  my  comfort,  and  we  fhall  continue  together  till  we 
come  to  Parma.  This  is  indeed  fortunate,  for  one  can  hardly  wifli  for  a  better- 
fellow-traveller.— —20  miles. 

The  5th.  Vifit  the  Inftitute,  which  has  acquired  a  greater  reputation  than  it 
merits.  Whoever  has  read  any  thing  about  modern  Italy,  knows  what  it  con- 
tains. I  never  view  mufeeums  of  natural  hiftory,  and  cabinets  of  machines 
for  experimental  philofophy,  but  with  a  fpecies  of  difguft.  I  hate  expence,  and 
time  thrown  away  for  vanity  and  fhew  more  than  utility.  A  well  arranged  la- 
boratory, clean,  and  every  thing  in  order,  in  a  holy-day  drefs,  is  deteftable  $ 
but 'I  found  a  combination  of  many  pleafures  in  the  disorderly  dirty  laboratories 
ofMeflrs.  de  Morveau  and  la  Voifier.  There  is  a  face  of  bufinefs;  there  is 
evidently  work  going  forwards ;  and  if  fo,  there  is  ufe.  Why  move  here,  and 
at  Florence,  through  rooms  well  garnifhed  with  pneumatical  inftruments  that 
are  never  ufed  ?  Why  are  not  experiments  going  forward  ?  If  the  profeffors  have 
not  time  or  inclination  for  thofe  experiments,  which  it  is  their  duty  to  make, 
let  others,  who  are  willing,  convert  fuch  machines  to  ufe.  Half  thefe  imple- 
ments grow  good  for  nothing  from  reft ;  and  before  they  are  ufed,  demand  to 
be  new  arranged.  You  (hew  me  abundance  of  tools,  but  fay  not  a  word 
of  the  difcoveries  that  have  been  made  by  them.  A  prince,  who  is  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  making  fuch  great  collections  of  machines,  fhould  always  order  a 
feries  of  experiments  to  be  carrying  on  by  their  means.  If  I  were  Grand  Duke 
of  Tufcany,  I  (hould  fay,  "  You,  Mr.  Fontana,  have  invented  an  eudiometer ;  I 
defire  that  you  will  carry  on  a  feries  of  trials,  to  afcertain  every  circumftance 
which  changes  the  refult,  in  the  qualities  of  airs,  that  can  be  afcertained  by  the 
nitrous  teft ;  and  if  you  have  other  enquiries,  which  you  think  more  important, 
employ  fome  perfon  upon  whom  you  can  depend."— And  to  Mr.  John 
Fabbroni,  €t  You  have  made  five  trials  on  the  weight  of  geoponic  foils,  taken 
hydroftatically ;  make  five  hundred  more,  and  let  the  fpecimens  be  chofen  in 
conjunction  with  the  profefibr  of  agriculture.  You  have  explained  how  to  ana- 
lyze foils— analyze  the  fame  fpecimens."  When  men  have  opened  to  themfelves 
careers  which  they  do  not  purfue,  it  is  ufually  for  want  of  the  means  of  prose- 
cuting them ;  but  in  the  mufeeum  of  a  prince ;  in  fuch  cabinets  as  at  Florence 
or  Bologna,  there  are  no  difficulties  of  this  fort, — and  they  would  be  better  em- 
ployed than  in  their  prefent  ftate,  painted  and  patched,  like  an  opera  girl,  for  the 
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idle  to  ftare  at.  What  would  a.  Watfon,  a  Milner,  or  a  Prieftley  fay,  upon  a 
proposal  to  have  their  laboratories  brufhed  out  clean  and  fpruce  ?■  I  believe  they 
would  kick  out  the  operator  who  came  on  fuch  an  errand.  In  like  manner,  I 
hate  a  library  well  gilt,  exadtiy  arranged,  and  not  a  book  out  of  its  place  *  I  am 
apt  to  think  the  owner  better  p leafed  with  the  reputation  of  his  books,  than 
with  reading  them.  Here  is  a  chamber  for  machines  applicable  to  mechanics  ^ 
and  the  country  is  full  of  carts,  with  wheels  two  feet  high,  with  large 
axles  5  what  experiments  have  been  made  in  this  chamber  to  inform  the  people 
on  a  point  of  fuch  confequence  to  the  condutt  of  a  1  mo  ft  every  art  ?  I  have,, 
however,  a  greater  quarrel  than  this  with  the  Inftkute.  Thqre  is  an  apartment 
of  the  art  of  war  and  fortification.  Is  there  one  of  the  machines  of  agriculture* 
and  of  fuch  of  its  procefles  as  can  be  reprefented  in  miniature  B— No:  nor  here, 
nor  any  where  elfe  have  I  feen  fuch  an  exhibition  :  yet  ii>  the  King's  library  at 
Paris,  the  art  of  Englifh  gardening  is  reprefented  in  wax-work,  and  makes  a 
play-thing  pretty  enough  for  a  child  to  cry  for.  The  attention  paid  to  war, 
and  the  negledt  of  agriculture,  in  this  Inftitute,  gives  me  a  poor  opinion  of  it. 
Bologna  may  produce  great  men,  but  fhe  will  not  owe  them  great  obligations 
for  this  cftablifhment.  View  fome  churches  and  palaces,  which  I  did  not  fee 
when  here  before.  In  the  church  of  St.  Dominico,  a  daughter  of  the  Innocents, 
by  Guido,  which  will  command  attention,  how  little  inclined  foever  you  may 
be  to  give  it.  The  mother,  and  the  dead  child,  in  the  fore-ground,  are  truly 
pathetic,  and  the  whole  piece  finely  executed.  The  number  of  highly  deco- 
rated churches  at  Bologna  is  furprifing.  They  count,  I  think,  above  an  hun- 
dred; and  all  the  towns,  and  many  villages  in  Italy,  offer  the  fame  fpe&acle* 
the  fums  of  money  in  veiled  in  this  manner  in  the  15th  and  16th  centuries,  and 
feme  even  in  the  17th,  are  truly  amazing  ;  the  palaces  were  built  at  the  fame 
time,  and  at  this  period  all  the  reft  of  Europe  was  in  a  ftate  of  barbarifm :  na- 
tional wealth  muft  have  been  immenfe,  to  have  fpared  fuch  an  enormous  fuper- 
fluity.  This* idea  recurs  every  where  in  Italy,  and  wants  explanation  from 
modern  historians.  The  Italian  republics  had  all  the  trade  of  Europe*  but  what 
was  Europe  in  that  age  ?  England  and  Holland  have  had  it  in  this  age  with- 
out any  fuch  effects ;  with  us  architecture  takes  quite  a  different  turn ;  it  is  the 
diifufion  of  comfort  in  the  houfes  of  private  people ;  not  concentrated  magnifi- 
cence in  public  works.  But  there  does  not  appear,  from  the  fize  and  number 
of  the  towns  in  Italy,  built  in  the  fame  ages,  to  have  been  any  want  of  this— 
private  houfes  were  numerous,  and  well  ere&ed*  A  difference  in  manners,  in- 
troducing new  and  unheard-of  luxuries,  has  probably  been  the  caufe  of  the 
change.  In  fuch  a  diary  as  this,  one  can  only  touch  on  a  fubjeft— but  the 
hiftorians  fhould  dwell  on  them,  rather  than  on  battles  and  lieges. 

The  6th.    Left  Bologna,  with .  Abbate  Amoretti,  in ,  a  vettura,  but  the  day 
fo  fine  and  frofty,  that  we  walked  three-fourths  of  the  way  to  Modena*    Pafs 
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Anfolazen,  the  feat  of  the  Marchefe  Abbergatti,  who,  after  having  pafled  his 
.grand  climaderic,  has  juft  married  a  ballarina,  of  feventeen.  The  country  to 
Modena  is  the  fame  as  the  flat  part  of  the  Bolognefe ;  it  is  all  a  dead  level  plain, 
inclofed  by  neatly  wrought  hedges  againft  the  road,  with  a  view  of  ctiftra** 
guifhing  properties.  I  thought,  on  entering  the  Modenefe  dominions,  acrofs 
the  river,  that  I  obferved  rather  a  decline  in  neatnefs  and  good  management. 
View  the  city ;  the  ftreets  are  of  a  good  breadth,  and  moft  of  the  houfes  with 
good  fronts,  with  a  clean  painted  or  well  wafhed  face,— the  effedt  pleafing.  In 
the  evening  to  the  theatre,  which  is  of  the  oddeft  form  I  have  feen.  We  had  a 
hodge-podge  of  a  comedy,  in  which  the  following  paflage  excited  fuch  an  im- 
moderate laugh,  that  it  is  worth  inferring,  if  only  to  fhew  the  tafte  of  theau- 
<iience,  and  the  reputation  of  the  ballarini;  *€  Era  un  cavallo  si  bello,  si  Jvelto, 
el  agile,  di  bel petto,  gambe  ben  fatte,  groppa  grojfa,  che  fe  fqff*  fiato  una  cavalla, 
tonverebbe  dire  che  Vanima  delta  prima  ballerina  del  teatro  era  trafmigrata  in 
guetta"  Another  piece  of  rrviferable  wit,  was  received  with  as  much  appUufe 
as  the  moft  fterling :— Arlecch,  "  Chi  e  quel  rl  che  ha  la  pik  gran  corona  del 
mondo  ?~— Brighcl.    "  £>uel/o  che  ha  la  te/fa  piu  piccola"— -24  miles. 

The  7th.  To  the  ducal  palace,  which  is  a  magnificent  building,  and  con- 
tains a  confiderable  collection  of  pidures,  by t  nothing  to  what  were  once  here. 
The  library,  celebrated  for  its  contents,  is  fpkndid  1  we  were  {hewn  the  curious 
MS.  of  which  there  is  an  account  in  De  la  Lande.  The  Bible  made  for  the  D'Efte 
family,  is  beautifully  executed,  begun  in  14571  and  finished  in  1463,  and  coft 
1875  zechsnt.  In  the  afternoon,  accompanied  the  Abbate  Amoretti,  to  Signore 
Belentani ;  and  in  the  evening,  to  Signore  Venturi,  profeflbr  of  phyficks  in  the 
tiniverfity,  with  whom  we  fpent  a  very  agreeable  and  inftru&ive  evening.  We 
debated  on  the  propriety  of  apply  ing  fame  political  principles  to  the  prefent  ftate 
ef  Italy j  and  I  found,  that  the  profeflbr  had  not  only  confidered  the  fubje&s  of 
political  importance,  hut  feemed  pleafed  to  converfe  upon  them. 

The  Sth.  J§ariy  in  the  morning  to  Reggio.  This  line  of  country  appears  to 
be  cme  of  the  beft  in  Lombardy  j  there  k  a  neatnefs  in  the  houfes,  which  art 
every  where  Mattered  thickly,  that  extends  even  to  the  homefteads  and  hedges, 
to  a  degree  that  one  does  not  always  find,  even  in  the  beft  parts  of  England  j 
but  the  trees  that  fupport  the  vines  being  large,  the  whole  has  now,  without 
leaves,  the  air  of  a  foreft.  In  ftmmer  k  muft  be  an  abfoJute  wood.  The  road 
is  a  noble  one.  Six  miles  from  Modena,  we  pafled  the  Secchia,  or  rather  the 
vale  ruined  by  that  river,  near  an  unfinished  bridge,  with  a  long  md  nobfe 
caufeway  leading  to  it,  o»  each  flde>  which  does  honour  to  the  duke  and  ftates 
of  Modena.  It  being  a  fifia  (the  immaculate  conception),  we  met  the  country 
people  going  to  mafe  $  the  married  women  had  all  muffs,  which  are  here 
wedding  p*efents.    Another  thifc$  I  obferved,  for  the  firft  time,  were  children 
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ibndfng  ready  in  the  road,  or  raining  out  of  the  houfes,  to  offer,  as  we  were 
walking,  afles  to  ride :  they  have  them  always  faddkd  and  bridled,  and  the  fixed 
price  i*  j^/ per  mile.  This  (hew*  attention  and  induftry,  and  is,  therefore* 
commendable.  A  countryman,  who  bad  walked  with  us  for  fbme  diftance,  re- 
plied to  them,  that  we  were  not  Signori  d'ajini.  In  the  afternoon  to  Parma. 
The  country  the  fame ;  but  not  with  that  air  of  neatnefs  that  is  between  Reggio 
and  Modena ;  not  fo  well  inclofed,  nor  fo  well  planted  ;  and  though  very  popu- 
lous, not  {o  well  built,  nor  the  houfes  fo  clean  and  neat.  Pafs  the  Eufa,  a 
poor  miferable  brook,  now  three  yards  wide,  but  a  bridge  for  it  a  quarter  of  it 
mile  long,  and  a  fine  vale,  all  deftroyed  by  its  ravages  >  this  is  the  boundary  of 
the  two  dutchies.— *30  miles. 

The  9th.    At  the  academy  is  the  famous  pi&ure  of  the  holy  family  and 
St.  Jerome,  by  Correggk),  a  mafter  more  inimitable  perhaps  than  Raphael 
himfelf.     To  my  unlearned  eyes,  there  is  in  this  painting  fuch  a  faffufioa 
of  grace,  and  fuch  a  blaze  of  beauty,  as  ftrike  me  Mind  (to  ufe  another's  ex* 
predion)  to  all  defe&s  which  learned  eyes  have  found  in  it.    I  have  admired 
this  piece  often  in  Italy  in  good  copies,  by  no  ordinary  matters,  bet  none  cotht 
near  the  original.    The  head  of  the  Magdalen  is  reckoned  the  cbeffatoMre  of 
Correggio.    The  celebrated  cupola  of  the  Duofto  is  fo  high,  fo  much  damaged** 
and  my  eyes  fc  indifferent,  that  I  leave  k  for  thofe  who  have  better.    At  St- 
Sepukhro,  St.  Jofeph  gathering  palms,  &c.  by  the.  fame  great  hand.    There  art 
works  by  him  alfo  in  the  church  of  St.  Jo^in,  but  not  equally  beautiful,  and  a 
copy  of  his  famous  Notte.    At  the  academy  is  a  fine  adoration,  by  Nfazzola* 
The  great  theatre  here  is  the  largeft  in  the  world.    In  the  afternoon  to  the 
citadel  %  bopt  hs  governor,  count  Rezzonfco,  to  whom  I  had  a  letter,  is  abfent 
from  Parma.    Then  to  the  celebrated  real*  typografia  of  Signore  Bodoni,  who 
ihewed  me  many  works  of  Angular  beauty.    The  types*  I  think,  exceed  thofe  of 
Didot  at  Paris,  who  likewife  often  crowds  the  letters  clofe;  as  if  to  &ve  paper.. 
The  Daphne  and  Chloc,  and  the  Amy nta,  are  beautifully  executed ;  I  bought  the 
latter,  as  a  fpecfrnen  of  this  celebrated  prefs,  which  really  does  horiour  to  kaly» 
Signore  Bodoni  had  the  title  of  the  printer  to  the  King  of  Spain,  but  never  re* 
ceived  any  falary,  or  even  gratification,  as  I  learned  in  Parma  from  another 
quarter ;  where  I  was  alfo  informed,  that  the  falary  he  has  from  the  Duke  is 
only  150  zee  bins.    His  merit  is  great  and  diftinguiftied,  and  his  exertions  are 
uncommon.    He  has  30,000  matrices  of  type.    I  was  not  a  little  pleafed  ta 
find,  that  he  has  met  with  the  bed  fort  of  patron,  in  Mr.  Edwards,  the  book,* 
feller,  at  London,  who  has  made  a  contra&  with  him  for  an  impreffion  of  two» 
hundred  and  fifty  of  four  Greek  poets,  four  Latin,  and  four  Italian  ones— Pindar* 
Sophocles,  Homer,  and  Theocritus ;  Horace,  Virgil,  Lucretius,  andPIautus* 
Dante,  Petrarcha,  Ariofto,   and  Taflb.      In  fearching  bookfellers  fbopa  for 
>  Kk2  :  printed 
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printed  agriculture,  I  became  poffeifecl  of  a  book  vrtiich  I  confider  as  4"  real 
icuriofity — Diario  di  Colorno  per  Vanno  1789,  preceded  by  a  fermon,  ori  this 
text,  Utfeduttores  etveraces;  Corinth,  cap,  vi.  v«r.  8.  The  diary  is  a  catalogue 
of  faints,  with  the  chief  circumftances  of  their  lives,  their  merits,  &c.  This 
book,  which  is  put  together  in  the  fpirit  of  the  tenth  century,  is  (marvelloufly 
be  it  fpoken !)  the  produ&ion  of  the  duke  of  Parma's  pen.  The  fovereign,  for 
whofe  education  a  conftellation  of  French  talents  was  collected— with  what 
effeft,  let  this  produdion  witnefs.  Inftead  of  profanely  turning  frjars  out  of 
their  convents,  this  prince  has  peopled  his  palace  with  monks :  and  the  holy 
office  of  inquifition  is  found  at  Parma,  inftead  of  an  academy  of  agriculture. 
The  dutchefs  has  her  amufements,  as  well  as  her  hufband :  doubtlefs  they  are 
more  agreeable,  and  more  in  unifon  with  the  character  and  pra&ice  of  this  age. 
The  memoirs  of  the  court  of  Parma,  both  during  the  reigns  of  Don  Philip  and 
the  prefent  duke,  whenever  they  are  publiftied,  for  written  I  fhould  fuppofc 
they  muft  be,  will  make  a  romance  as  interefting  as  any  that  fi&ion  has 
produced-  If  Hived  under  a  government  that  had  the  power  of  fleecing  me, 
to  fupport  the  extravagancies  of  a  Prince,  in  the  name  of  common  feelings,  let 
it  be  to  fill  a  place  with  miftrefles,  rather  than  with  monks.  For  half  a  million 
of  French  livres,  the  river  Parma  might  be  made  navigable  from  the  Po ;  it 
Jhas.  been  more  than  once  mentioned ;  but  the  prefent  duke  has  other  and  more 
holy  .employments  for  money :  Don  Philip's  were  not  fo  diredtly  aimed  at  the 

gates  of  Paradife. 

The  10th.  In  the  morning,  walked  with  Signore  Amoretti  to  Vicomero, 
feven  miles  north  of  Parma  towards  the  Po,  die  feat  of  the  count  de  Schaffie- 
natti.  For  half  the  way,  we  had  a  fine  clear  frofty  fun-fhine,  which  ihewed  us 
the  conftant  fog  that  hangs  over  the  Po ;  but  a  flight  breeze  from  the  north 
fifing,  it  drove  this  fog  over  us,  and  changed  the  day  at  once.  It  rarely  quits 
the  Po,  except  in- the  heat  of  the  day  in  fine  weather  in  fummer,  fo  that  when 
you  are  to  die  fouth  of  it,  with  a  clear  view  of  the  Appenines,  you  fee  nothing 
pf  the  Alps :  and  when  to  the  north  of  it,  withra  fine  view  of  the  latter,  you  fee 
nothing  of  the  Appenines.  Commonly  it  does  not  fpread  more  than  half  a 
mile  on  each  fide  wider  than  the  river,  but  varies,  by  wind,  as  it  did  to-day. 
The  country,  for  four  miles,  is  moftly  meadow,  and  much  Qf  it  watered ;  but 
then  becomes  arable.  Entered  the  houfe  of  a  metayer,  to  fee  the  method  of 
living,  but  found  nobody ;  the  whole  family,  with  fix  or  eight  women  and 
children,  their  neighbours  were  in  the  (table,  fitting  on  forms  fronting  each 
other  in  two  lines,  on  a  fpace  paved  and  clean,  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  be- 
tween two  rows  of  oxen  and  cows :  it  was  aioft  difagreeably  hot  on  entering. 
They  ftay  there  till  they  go  to  bed,  fometimes  till  midnight.  This  praftice  is 
Uiiiverfal  in  Lombard/.    Dine  with  the  count  de  Schaffienatti,  who  lives  entirely  in 
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the  country,  with  his  wife.  He  fhewed  me  his  farm,  and  I  examined  his  dairy, 
where  cheefes  are  made  nearly  in  the  fame  way,  and  with  the  fame  implements 
as  in  the  Lodefan;  thefe  cheefes  may  therefore,  with  as  much  propriety,  be 
called  Parmefao,  as  thofe  that  come  from  Lodi.  My  friend,  the  Abbate 
Amoretti,   having    other  engagements  in  this  country,   I  here  took  leave  of 

him  with  regret.^ 14  miles. 

.  The  nth.  Having  agreed  with  a  vetturino  to  take  me  to  Turin,  and  he  not 
being  able  to  procure  another  paficnger,  I  went  alone  to  Firenzola.  .  It  is  fine 
fun-£hine  weather,  decifively  warmer  than  ever  felt  in  England  at  this  fcafon : 
afharpfroft,  without  affe&ing  the  extremities  as  with  us,  where  cold  fingers 
and  toes  may  be  clafled  among  the  nuifances  of  our  climate.  I  walked  moil  of 
the  way.  The  face  of  the  country  is  the  lame  as  before,  but  vines  decreafe  af- 
ter Borgo  St.  Domino.  An  inequality  in  the  furface  of  the  country  begins  alfo 
to  appear,  and  every  where  a  {battering  of  oak- timber,  which  is  a  new  feature, 
—ac  miles. 

Thei2th.  Early  in  the  morning  to  Piacenza,  that  I  might  have  time  to 
view  that  city,  which,  however,  contains,  little  worthy  of  attention  to  any  but 
thofe  who  ftudy  painting  as  connoifleurs.  The  country  changed  a  good  deal  to- 
day. It  is  like  the  flat  rich  parts  of  Effex  and  Suffolk.  Houfes  are  thinner,  and 
the  general  face  inferior*  The  inequalities  which  began  yefterday  increafe.— 
The  two  equeftrian  ftatues  of  Alexander  and  Rannutio  Farnefe,  are  finely  ex- 
preffive  of  life ;  the  motion  of  the  horfes,  particularly  that  of  Alexander's,  is 
admirable ;  and  the  whole  performance  fpirited  and  alive.  They  are  by  John 
oi  Bologna,  or  Moca  his  eleve.    Sleep  at  Cartel  St.  Giovanne.— -26  miles. 

The  13th.  Crofs  a  brook,  two  miles  diftant,  and  enter  the  King  of  Sardinia's 
territory,  where  the  fculls  of  two  robbers,  who,  about  two  months. ago,  robbed 
the  courier  of  Rome,  are  immediately  feen :  this  is  an  agreeable  object,  that 
itrikes  us  at  our  entrance  into  any  part  of  the  Piedmontefe  dominions ;  the 
inhabitants  having  in  this  refpeft  an  ill  reputation  throughout  all  Italy,  much 
to  the  difgrace  of  the  government.  The  country,  to  Tortona,  is  all  hill  and 
dale ;  and  being  cultivated,  with  an  intermixture  of  vines,  and  much  inclofed, 
with  many  buildings  on  the  hills,  the  features  are  fo  agreeable,  that  it  may  be 
ranked  among  the  moft  pleafing  I  have  feen  in  Italy.  Within  three  miles  of 
Vogara,  all  is  white  with  fnow,  the  firft  I  have  feen  in  the  plain ;  but  as  we 
approach  the  mountains,  fhall  quit  it  no  more  till  the  Alps  are  crofled.  Dine 
at  Vogara>  in  a  room  in  which  the  chimney  does  not  fmoke ;  which  ought  to 
be  noted,  as  it  is  the  only  one  free  from  it  fince  I  left  Bologna.  At  this  freez- 
ing feafon,  to  have  a  door  conftantly  open  to  aid  the  chimney  in  its  office  *  one 
fide  burnt  by  the  blaze  of  a  faggot,  and  the  other  frozen  by  a  door  that  opens 
into  the*yard,  are  among  the  agrimens  of  a  winter  journey  in  lat.  45.    After 
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Vogara,  the  hills  trend  more  to  the  fouth.  The  fun  Jetting  here  is  a  lingular 
objedt  to  an  eye  ufed  only  to  plains.  The  Alps  not  being  vifibie,  it  feems  to  fit 
long  before  it  reaches  the  plane  of  the  horizon.  Pafs  the  citadel  of  Tortona  on 
a  hill,  one  of  the  ftrongeft  places  in  the  poffeflion  of  the  King  of  Sardinia*——? 
33  miles.  % 

The  14th.  Ford  the  Scrivia ;  it  is  as  ravaging  a  ftream  as  the  Trebbia,  fab- 
je<a  to  dreadful  floods,  after  even  two  days  rain;  especially  if  a  Scirocco  wind 
melts  the  fnow  on  the  Appenines :  fuch  accidents  have  often  kept  travellers  four, 
five,  and  even  fix  days  at  miferable  inns.  I  felt  myfclf  lighter  for  die  having 
paffed  it  -,  for  there  were  not  fewer  than  fix  or  feven  rivers,  which  could  have 
thus  flopped  me.  This  is  the  kft*  The  weather  continues  (harp  and  frofty, 
very  cold,  the  ice  five  inches  thick,  and  the  fnow  deep.  Dine  at  Alexandria, 
joined  there  by  a  gentleman  who  has  taken  the  other  .feat  in  the  vettura  to 
Turin.  Juft  on  the  outfide  of  that  town,  there  is  an  uncommon  covered  bridge. 
The  citadel  feems  furrounded  with  many  works.  Sleep  at  Felli&am,  a  vile 
dirty  hole,  with  paper  windows,  common  in  this  country,  and  not  uncommon 
even  in  Alexandria  itfclf.— 18  miles. 

The  1 5th.  The  country,  to  Afti  and  Vilknova,  all  hilly,  and  fome  of  it  plea- 
fing.  Coming  out  of  Afti,  where  we  dined,  the  country  for  fome  miles  is 
beautiful-  My  vetturimo  has  been  travelling,  in  company  with  another,  with- 
out my  knowing  any  thing  of  the  mailer  till  to-day  $  but  we  joined  at  dinner; 
and  I  found  him  a  very  fenfible  agreeable  JPrenchman,  apparently  a  man  of 
fcUhipn,  who  knows  every  body.  His  conversion,  both  at  dinner,  and  in  the 
evening,  was  no  inconfiderable  relief  to  the  duttnefs  of  fuch  a  frozen  journey. 
His  name  Nicolay.-^— *2a  inites. 

The  16th.  To  Turin,  by  Moncallier;  much  of  the  country  dutt  and  disagree- 
able ;  hills  without  landscape ;  and  vales  without  the  fertility  of  Lombardy.-* 
My  companion,  who  is  in  office  as  an  architect  to  the  King,  as  well  as  I  could 
gather  from  the  hints  he  dropped*  lived  nine  years  in  Sardinia.  The  account  he 
gives  of  that  ifland,  contains  fome  circumftances  worth  noting.  What  keeps  it 
]» its  prefent  unimproved  fituation,  is  chiefly  the  extent  of  eftates,  the  abfence 
of  fome  very  great  proprietors,  and  the  inattention  of  all.  The  duke  of  Aflinara 
has  300,000  liv.  a- year,  or  1 5,000!.  fterling.  The  duke  of  St.  Pieoa  160,000.  The 
Marchefe  di  Pafcha,  very  great.  Many  of  them  live  in  Spain.  The  Conte  de 
Girah,  a  grandee  of  Spain,  has  an  eftate  of  two  days  journey,  reaching  from 
Poula  to  Oliuftre.  The  peasants  are  a  miferable  fet,  that  live  in  poor  cabins, 
without  other  chimnies  than*  a  hole  in  the  roof  to  let  the  finoke  out.  The  in- 
temperia  is.  frequent  and  pernicious  every  where  in  fummer ;  yet  there  are  very 
great  mountains.  Cattle  have  nothing  to  eat  in  winter,  but  bronzing  on 
fhrubs/t&c.    There  are  no  wolves.    The  oil  £0  bad  as  not  to  be  eatable.    Some 
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wine  almoft  as  good  as  Malaga,  and  not  unlike  it.  No  filk.  The  great  export 
is  wheat,  which  has  been  known  to  yield  forty  for  one ;  but  feven  or  eigh{  for 
one  is  the  common  produce.  Bread,  if.  the  pound ;  beef,  zf. ;  mutton,  z\f> 
•There  are  millions  of  wild  ducks ;  fuch  numbers,  that  perfons  fond  of  fhooting 
have  gone  thither  merely  for  the  incredible  fport  they  afford. 

The  17th.  Waited  on  our  ambafiador,  the  honourable  Mr.  Trevor,  who 
was  not  at  home;  but  I  had  an  invitation  to  dinner  foon  after,  which  I  accepted 
readily,  and  pafled  a  very  pleafant  day.  Mr.  Trevor's  fituation  is  not  compa- 
tible with  his  being  a  practical  farmer ;  but  he  is  a  man  of  deep  fenfe,  and 
much  obfervation;  all  fuch  aiae  political  farmers,  from  conviction  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  fubjeft.  He  conveifes  well  on  it ;  Mr.  Trevor  mentioned 
fome  Piedmontefe  nobles,  to  whom  he  would  have  introduced  me,  if  my  ftay  had 
been  long  enough ;  but  he  would  Hot  admit  an  excufe  refpe&ing  the  Portuguese 
ambafiador,  of  whom  he  fpeaks  as  a  perfon  remarkably  well  informed ;  and 
who  loves  agriculture  greatly.  In  the  evening,  accompanied  Mrs.  Trevor  to 
the  great  opera-houfe ;  a  rehearfal  of  fOfympiade,  new-fct  by  a  young  com- 
pofcr,  Frederic*;  Marchefe  fung. 

The  18th*  I  am  not  a  little  obliged  to  Mr.  Trevor  jbr  introducing  me  to 
one  of  the  belt  informed  men  I  have  any  where  met  with,  Don  Rodcrigo  de 
Sousa  Continho,  the  Portuguese  minifter  at  the  court  of  Turin,  with  whom  I 
dined  to-day ;  he  had  invited  to  meet  me  the  Medico  Bonvicino,  1' Abbatte  Vafco, 
author  of  fcveral  political  pieces  of  merit,  and  Signore  Bellardi,  a  botanift  of 
considerable  reputation,  whom  I  had  known  when  before  at  Turin*  What  the 
young  and  beautiful  Madame  de  Souza  thinks  of  an.  Englifh  farmer,  may  be 
cafily  guefifed ;  for  not  one  word  was  fpoken  in  an  inceflknt  converfation,  but 
en  agriculture,  or  thofe  political  principles  which  tend  to  cherifh  or  reftrain  it. 
To  a  woman  of  fafhion  in  England  this  would  not  appear  extraordinary,  for  (he 
now  and  then  meets  with  it  *  but  to  a  young  Piedmontefe,  unnaccuftoinrd  to 
inch  coaverfkriofis*  it  maft  have  appeared  odd,  uninviting,  and  unpolite*  M.  de 
Sauza  foot  to  the  late  prince  of  Brazil,  one  of  the  beft  and  moil  judicious  offer* 
ings  that  any  ambaffador  ever  made  to  his  fovereign ;  Portugal  he  represents  as 
a  country  capable  of  vaft  improvements  by  irrigation,  hut  almoft  an  entire 
Aranger  to  the  practice;  therefore,  with  a  view  of  introducing  a  knowledge  of 
its  importance^  he  ordered  a  model,  in  different  woods,  to  be  conftruttcd  of  a 
river  ;  the  method  of  taking  water  from  it;  and  the  coadopting  of  k  by  various 
channel*  over  the  adjoining  or  dtftaofc  lands,  with  all  die  machinery  ufed  for 
regulating  and  mealbring  the  water.  It  was  made  on  foch  a  feale,  that  the 
snodd  was  an  exhibition  of  the  art,  fb  far  as  it  could  be  represented  in  thedtftri* 
button  of  water*  It  was  an  admirable  thought,  and  might  have  proved  of  the 
greatcft  importance  to  his  country.   .This  machine  is  at  Liiboa ;  and,  I  take  it 
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for  granted,  is  there  confidered  (if  'Ltfbon  be  like  other  courts),  as  a  toy  for 
children  to  look  at,  inftead  of  a  fchool  for  the  inftrufiion  of  a  people,  I  was 
pleafed  to  find  the  Portugueze  minifter  among  the  moft  intimate  acquaintances 
of  Mr.  Trevor ;  the  friendship  of  men  of  parts  and  knowledge,  does  them  reci- 
procal honour :  I  am  forry  to  quit  Turin,  juft  as  I  am  known  to  two  men  who 
would  be  fufficient  to  render  any  town  agreeable ;  nor  ihould  I  be  forry  if  Don 
Roderigo  was  a  farmer  near  me  in  Suffolk,  inftead  of  being  an  ambaflador  at 
Turin,  for  which  he  is  doubtlefs  much  obliged  to  me. 

The  19th.  The  King  has  fent  a  meflage  to  the  academy  of  fciences,  recom- 
mending them  to  pay  attention  to  whatever  concerns  dying.  The  minifter  is 
laid  to  be  a  man  of  abilities,  from  which  expreflion,  in  this  age,  we  are  to  un- 
derftand,  a  perfon  who  is,  or  feems  to  be  adtive  for  the  encouragement  of  ma- 
nufa<3ures  and  commerce,  but  never  one  who  has  juft  ideas  on  the  importance 
of  agriculture  in  preference  to  all  other  obje&s.  To  multiply  mulberries  in 
Piedmont,  and  cattle  and  ftieep  in  Savoy— to  do  fomething  with  the  fertile 
waftes  and  peftiferous  marfhes  of  Sardinia,  would  give  a  minifter  reputation 
among  the  few  real  politicians  only  in  any  country :  but  dying,  and  buttons  *, 
and  fciflars,  and  commerce,  are  calculated  to  pleafe  the  many,  and  confequently 
to  give  reputation  to  thofe  who  build  on  fuch  foundations.  Dine  with  Mr. 
Trevor,  and  continue  to  find  in  him  an  equal  ability  and  inclination  to  anfwer 
fuch  of  my  enquiries  as  I  took  the  liberty  of  troubling  him  with.  In  the  even- 
ing he  introduced  me  to  count  Granari,  the  fecretary  of  ftate  for  home  affairs, 
that  is  the  prime  minifter,  under  an  idea  that  he  had  an  intention  of  introducing 
Spanifh  (heep :  he  was  ambaflador  in  Spain,  and  feems,  from  his  conversation, 
well  informed  concerning  the  Spanifh  flocks.  This  minifter  was  called  home  to 
£11  his  prefent  important  fituation  to  the  fatisfa&ion  of  the  people,  who  have 
very  generally  a  good  opinion  of  his  ability  and  prudence.  To-morrow  I  leave 
Turin :  I  have  agreed  with  a  vetturino  for  carrying  me  to  Lyons  acrofs  Mont 
Cenis,  in  a  chariot,  and  allowed  him  to  take  another  perfon ;  this  perfon  he 
has  found ;  and  it  is  Mr.  Grundy,  a  confiderable  merchant  of  Birmingham, 
who  is  on  his  return  from  Naples. 

The  20th.  Leave  Turin ;  dine  at  St.  Anthony,  like  hogs  ;  and  fmoked  all 
the  dinner  like  hams.    Sleep  at  Suza,  a  better  inn.——  32  miles. 

The  21ft.  The  fhorteft  day  in  the  year,  for  one  of  the  expeditions  that  de- 
mand the  Ion  ge  ft,  the  paflage  of  Mont  Cenis,  about  Which  fo  much  has  been 
written.  To  thofe  who,  from  reading,  are  full  of  expectation  of  fomething  very 
fublime,  it  is  almoft  as  great  a  delufion  as  to  be  met  with  in  the  regions  of 
romance :  if  travellers  are  to  be  believed,  the  defcent,  rammaffant  on  the  fnow, 
is  made  with  the  velocity  of  a  flafh  of  lightning ;  I  was  not  fortunate  enough  to 
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tneet  with  any  tk^g  4b  wonderful.  At  the  grand  crdx  we  feated  ourfelyes 
in  machines  of  four  ftidks,  dign&ed  with  <he  natrfe  of  tPam&tu :  a  -mule  draws 
it,  and  a  conda&ot,  who  walks  'between  the  machine  and  die  animal,  ferves 
chiefly  to  kick  the  fnow  into  the  feoe  of  the  rider.  When  arrived  at  the  pre- 
cipice, which  leads  ^lown  te  Lanebourg,  the  mule  is  difmifled,  and  the  ram* 
majjing  begins.  The  weight  of  two  perfons,  the  guide  fetfting  himfelf  intfhe 
front,  and  directing  it  with  his  heefls  in  the  fnow,  is  fofficient  to  give  fc:motiem. 
For  moft  of  the  way  he  is  content  to  follow  very  hwnbtythe^th  of  she  mules, 
hut  now  and  then  croffes  to  efcapea  double,  and  in  futih  ifpotte  the  motion  is 
rapid  enough,  for  a  few  feconds,  to  be  agreeable;  they  might  very  eafity 
fhorten  the  line  one  half,  and  by  that  means  gratify  the  Englifli  with  the  velo- 
city they  admire  fo«mudh.  As  it  is  at  prefent,  a  good  English  horfe  would  trot 
as  faft  as  we  rammajfed.  The  exaggerations  we  ha»ve  read  of  this  Wfinefc  have 
arifen,  perhaps,  from  travellers  paffing  in  fumrmer,  and  accepting  the  defcrip- 
tions  df  the  muleteers.  A  journey  on  fnow  is  commonly  produ£Hve  of  laugh- 
able incidents ;  the  road  of  the  traineau  is  not  wider  tiian  the  machine,  and  we 
were  always  meeting  mules,  &c.  It  was  fometimes,  and  with  reafon,  a  ques- 
tion who  (hould  turn  out  j  for  the  'fnow  being  ten  feet  deep ;  the  mules  had 
fagacity  to  confider  a  'moment  before  tfeey  buried  themfelves.  A  young 
Savoyard  female,  riding  hermule,  experienced  a  complete  rcverial  j  for,  attempt- 
ing to  pafs  my  traineau,  her  beaft  was  a  little  refftive,  and  tumbling,  demounted 
his  rider :  the  girl's  head  pitched  in  the  fnow,  and  fonk  deep  enough  to  fix  her 
beauties  in  the  pofition  of  a  forked  poft  5  and  the  widked  4»uleteer6,  inftead  of 
affifting  her,  laughed  too  heartily  to  move :  if  it  had  been  one  of  the  battering 
the  attitude  would  have  been  nothing  diftreffing  to  her.  Thefe  laughable  ad- 
ventures, with  the  gilding  of  a!bright  fun,  made  the  day  pafs  pleafantfy  5  and 
we  were  in  good  humour  enough  tofwillow  with  chearfulneft,  a  dinner  at 
Lanebourg,  that,  had  we  been  in  England,  we  Should  have  configned  very 
readily  to  the  dog-kennel.— —20  mfles. 

The  22d.  The  whole  day  we  were  among  the  high  Alps.  The  villages  are 
apparently  poor,  the  houfes  ill  built,  and  the  people  with  few  comforts  about 
them,  except  plenty  of  pine  wood,  the  forefts  of  which  harbour  wolves  and 
bears.    Dine  at  Modane,  and  fleep  at  St,  Michel.— 25  miles. 

The  23d.  Pafs  St.  Jean  Maurienne,  where  there  is  a  bifhop,  and  near  that 
place  we  faw  what  is  much  better  than  a  bifhop,  the  prettied,  and  indeed  the 
only  pretty  woman  we  faw  in  Savoy ;  on  enquiry,  found  it  was  Madame  de 
la  Cofte,  wife  of  a  farmer,  of  tobacco;  I  fhould  have  been  better  pleafed  if  (he  had 
belonged  to  the  plough.— The  mountains  now  relax  their  terrific  features  :  they 
recede  enough,  to  offer  to  the  willing  induftry  of  the  poor  inhabitants  fomething 
like  a  valley  \  but  the  jealous  torrent  feizes  it  with  the  hand  of  defpotifm,  and, 
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like  his  brother  tyrants,  reigns  but  to  deftroy.  On  fomc  Hopes  vines :  mulbfer- 
ries  begin  to  appear ;  villages  increafe ;  but  ftill  continue  rather  (hapelefs  heaps 
of  inhabited  ftones  than  ranges  of  houfesj  yetinthefe  homely  cots,  beneath  the 
fnow-clad  hills,  where  natural  light  conies  with  tardy  beams,  and  art  feems  more 
fedulous  to  exclude  than  admit  it,  peace  and  content,  the  companions  of  honefty, 
may  refide ;  and  certainly  would,  were  the  penury  of  nature  the  only  evil  felt ; 
but  the  hand  of  -defpotifm  may  be  more  heavy.  In  feveral  places  the  view  is 
pidurefque  and  pkafing :  inclofures  ieem  hung  againft  the  mountain,  fides,  as  a 
picture  is  fufpended  to  the  wall  of  a  room.  The  people  are  in  general  mortally 
ugly  and  dwarfifh-  *  Dine  at  La  Chambre  j  fad  fare.  Sleep  at  Aguebellc.-— 
30  miles. 

The  24th*  The  country  to  day,  that  is,  to  Chambery,  improves  greatly  5 
the  mountains,  though  high,  recede  >  the  vallies  are  wide,  and  the  Hopes  more 
cultivated  4  and  towards  the  capital  of  Savoy,  are  many  country  houfes,  which 
enliven  the  fcene-  Above  Mai  Taverne  is  Chateauneuf,  the  houfe  of  the 
Countefs  of  that  name.  I  was  forry  to  fee,  at  the  village,  a  carcan,  or  feigneu  - 
,  ral  ftandard,  erefted,  to  which  a  chain  and  heavy  iron  collar  are  fattened,  as  a 
mark  of  the  lordly  arrogance  of  the  nobility,  and  the  flavery  of  the  people.  I 
afked  why  it  was  not  burned,  with  the  horror  it  merited  ?  The  que  ft  ion  did 
not  excite  the  furprize  I  expedied,  and  which  it  would  have  done  before  the 
French  revolution.  This  led  to  a  conversion,  by  which  I  learned,  that  in  the 
&Mtf  "Savoy,  there  are  no  feigneurs,  and  the  people  are  generally  at  their  eafe ;  po£* 
f effing  little  properties,  and  the  land  in  fpite  of  nature,  a  1  mo  ft  as  valuable  as  in 
the  lower  country,  where  the  people  are  poor,  and  ill  at  their  eafe.  I  demanded 
why  ?  Becaufe  there  are  feigneurs  every  where.  What  a  vice  is  it,  and  even  a 
curfe,  that  the  gentry,  inftead  of  being  the  cherifhers  and  benefa&ors  of  their 
poor  neighbours,  fhould  thus,  by  the  abomination  of  feudal  rights,  prove  mere 
tyrants.  Will  nothing  but  revolutions,  which  caufe  their  chateaux  to  be  burnt, 
induce  them  to  give  to  reafon  and  humanity,  what  will  be  extorted  by  violence 
and  commotion  ?  We  had  arranged  our  journey,  to  arrive  early  at  Chambery, 
for  an  opportunity  to  fee  what  is  moft  interefting  in  a  place  that  has  but  little. 
It  is  the  winter  refidence  of  almoft  all  the  nobility  of  Savoy.  The  bed  eftate  in 
the  dutchy  is  not  more  than  60,000  Piedmontefc  livres  a  year  (3000I.),  but  for 
20,000  liv.  they  live  en  grand  feigneur  here.  If  a  country  gentleman  has  150 
louis  d  or  a  year,  he  will  be  fure  to  fpend  three  months  in  a  town  j  the  confe- 
quence  of  which  muft  be,  nine  uncomfortable  ones  in  the  country,  in  order  to 
make  a  beggarly  figure  the  other  three  in  town.  Thefe  idle  people  are  this 
Chriftmas  difappointed,  by  the  court  having  refufed  admittance  to  the  ufual 
company  of  French  comedians  $— ■  the  government  fears  importing,  among  the 
rough  mountaineers,  the  prefent  fpirit  of  French  libetry.    Is  this  weakness  or 
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policy  ?  But  Chambery  had  objects  to  me  more  interefting.  I  was  eager  to 
view  Charmettes,  the  road,  the  houfe  of  Madame  de  Warens,  the  vineyard 
the  garden,  every  thing,  in  a  word,  that  had  been  defcribed  by  the  inimitable 
pencil  of  Rouflcau.  There  was  fomething  fo  dclicioufly  amiable  in  her  character,, 
in  fpite  of  her  frailties— her  conftant  gaiety  and  good  humour— her  tendernefs  and 
humanity— her  farming  fpeculations— but,  above  all  other  circumftances,  the 
love  of  Roufleau,  have  written  her  name  amongft  the  few  whofe  memories  are 
connected  with  us,  by  ties  more  eafily  felt  than  defcribed.  The  houfe  is  fitu- 
ated  about  a  mile  from  Chambery,  fronting  the  rocky  road  which  leads  to 
that  city,  and  the  wood  of  chefnuts  in  the  valley.  It  is  fmall,  and  much  of  the 
fame  fize  as  we  fliould  fuppofe,  in  England,  would  be  found  on  a  farm  of  one 
hundred  acres,  without  the  leaft  luxury  orpretenfion  -,  and  the  garden,  for  fhrubs, 
and  flowers,  is  confined,  as  well  as  unafluming.  The  fcenery  is  pleafing,  being 
fo  near  a  city,  and  yet,  as  he  obferves,  quite  fequeftered.  It  could  not  but  inte- 
reft  me,  and  I  viewed  it  with  a  degree  of  emotion ;  even  in  the  leaflefs  melan- 
choly of  December  it  pleafed.  I  wandered  about  fome  hills,,  which  were  af- 
fu redly  the  walks  he  has  fo  agreeably  defcribed.  I  returned  to  Chambery* 
with  my  heart  full  of  Madame  de  Warens.  We  had  with  us  a  young  phy- 
fician,  a  Monfieur  ^Bernard,  of  Modanne  en  Maurienne,  an  agreeable  man, 
connected  with  people  at  Chambery ;  I  was  forry  to  find,  that  he  knew  nothing 
more  of  the  matter,  than  that  Madame  de  Warens  was  certainly  dead.  With 
fome  trouble  I  procured  the  following  certificate  i 

Ext  raff  from  the  Mortuary  Regifier  of  the  Farijb  Church  of  St.  Peter  de  Lemens + 

49  The  30th  of  July,  1762,  was  buried,  in  the  burying  ground  of  Lemens* 
Dame  Louifa  Frances  Eleonor  de  la  Tour,  widow  of  the  Seignor  Baron  de  Wa- 
rens, native  of  Vevay,  in  the  canton  ot  Berne,  in  Switzerland,  who  died  yefter- 
day,  at  ten  in  the  evening,  like  a  good  Chriftian,  and  fortified  with  her  laft  facra- 
ments,  aged  about  fixty-three  years.  She  abjured  the  Proteftant  religion  about 
thirty-fix  years  pad ;  fince  which  time  fhe  lived  in  our  religion.  She  finished 
her  days  in  the  fuburb  of.  Nefin,  where  (he  had  lived  for  about  eight  years,  in 
the  houfe  of  M.  Crepine.  She  lived  heretofore  at  the  Redtus,  during  about 
four  years,  in  the  houfe  of  the  Marquis  d'Alinge.  She  pafled  the  reft  of  her 
life,  fince  her  abjuration,  in  this  city.       (Signed)    Gaime,  redtor  of  Lemens/* 

"  I,  the  underwritten,  prefent  rcftor  of  the  faid  Lemens,  certify,  that  I  have 

extradled  this  from  the  mortuary  regifier  of  the  pari(h  church  of  the  faid  place,, 

without  any  addition  or  diminution  whfltfoever;  and,  having  collated  it,  have- 

found  it  conformable  to  the  original.    In  witnefe  of  all  which,  I  have  figned- 

the  prefents,  at  Chambery,  the  24th  of  December,  1789.. 

(Signed)        A.  Sachod,  reftor  of  Lemens." 
*3  miles. 
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The  25th,  Left  Chambery  much  diflfatisfied,  for  want  of  knowing  rbore  of 
it.  Roufieau  gives  a  good  charader  *  of  the  people,  and  I  wifhed  to  know  them 
better.  It  was  the  worft  day  I  have  known,  for  months  paft,  a  cold  thaw,  of 
fnow  and  rain  5  and  yet  ki  this  dreary  feafon,  when  nature  fo  rarely  has  a  fmile 
on  her  countenance,  the  environs  were  charming.  All  hill  and  dak,  tofled 
about  with  fo  much  wildnefs,  that  the  features  are  bold  enough  for  the  irregu- 
larity of  a  foreft  fcene ;  and  yet  withal,  foftened  and  melted  down  by  culture 
and  habitation,  to  be  eminently  beautiful.  The  country  inclofed  to  the  firft 
town  in  France,  Pont  Beau voifin,  where  we  dined  and  flept.  The  p&flage  of 
Echelles,  cut  in  the  rock  by  the  fovereign  of  the  country,  is  a  noble  an&ftupen- 
dous  work.  Arrive  at  Pont  Beauvoifin,  once  more  entering  this  noble  kingdom, 
and  meeting  with  the  cockades  of  liberty,  and  thofe  arms  in  the  hands  of  thb 
people,  which,  it  is  to  be  wifhed,  may  be  ufed  only  for  their  own  and  Europe's 

peace.    ■    24  miles. 

The  26th.  Dine  at  Tour  du  Pin,  and  fleep  at  Verpiliere.  This  is  themoft 
advantageous  entrance  into  France,  in  refped  of  beauty  of  country.  From  Spain, 
England,  Flanders,  Germany,  or  Italy  by  way  of  Antibes,  all  are  inferior  to 
this.  It  is  really  beautiful,  and  well  planted,  has  many  inclofures  and  mulber- 
ries, with  fome  vines.  There  is  hardly  a  bad  feature,  except  the  houfes; 
which,  inftead  of  being  well  built,  and  white  as  in  Italy,  are  ugly  thatched 
mud  cabins,  without  chimnies,  the  fmoke  Hilling  at  a  hole  in  the  roof,  or  at 
the  windows.  Glafs  feems  unknown  ;  and  there  is  an  air  of  poverty  and  mifery 
about  them  quite  diflbnant  to  the  general  afpedt  of  the  country.  Coming  out  of 
Tour  du  Pin,  we  fee  a  great  common.  Pafs  Bourgoyn,  a  large  town.  Reach 
Verpiliere.  Thisi  day's  journey  is  a  fine  variation  of  hill  and  dale,  well  planted 
with  chateaux*  and  farms  and  cottages  fpread  about  it.  A  mild  lovely  day  of 
fun-fhine,  threw  no  flight  gilding  over  the  whole.  For  ten  or  twelve  days  paft, 
they  have  had,  on  this  fide  of  the  Alps,  fine  open  warm  weather,  with  fun-ftiine ; 
but  on  the  Alps  themfdves,  and  in  the  vale  of  Lombardy,  on  the  other  fide,  we 
were  frozen  and  buried  in  fnow.  At  Pout  Beauvoifin  and  Bourgoyn,  our  paff- 
ports  were  demanded  by  the  milice  bowgeoife,  but  no  where  elfe :  they  allure  us, 
that  the  country  is  perfectly  quiet  every  where,  and  have  no  guards  mounted  in 
the  villages— nor  any  fufpicions  of  fugitives,  as  in  the  fummer.  Not  far  from 
Verpiliere,  pafa  the  burnt  chateau  of  M.  de  Veau,  in  a  fine  fituation,  with  a 
noble  wood  behind  it.  Mr.  Grundy  was  here  in  Auguil,  and  it  had  then  but 
lately  been  laid  in  afhes ;  and  a  peafant  was  hanging  on  one  of  the  trees  of  the 
avenue  by  the  road,  one  among  many  who  were  feized  by  the  milice  bourgeoiji 
for  this  atrocious  adt.«*— ^27  miles. 

*  S*il  une  eft  petite  ville  au  monde  ou  I'm  goute  la  douceur  dc  la  rie  dans  un  commerce  agreable  & 
fur  e'eft  Chamber/. 

The 
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-  The  27th,  The  country  changes  at  once  j  from  one  of  the  fineft  in  France, 
it  becomes  almoft  flat  and  /ombre.  Arrive  at  Lyons,  and  there,  for  the  lad 
time*  fee  the  Alps;  on  the  quay,  there  tea  very  fine  view  of  Mont  Blanc,  which 
]  had  not  feen  before  5  leaving  Italy,  and  Savoy,  and  the  Alps,  probably  never 
to  return*  has  fomething  of  a  melancholy  fcn&tion.  For  all  thofe  circumftancea 
that  render  that  clafiical  cowtry  iliuftrious,  the  feat  of  great  men — the  theatre 
©f  the  moft  diftinguifhed  a&ionsr-the  exclufive  field  in  which  the  elegant  and 
agreeable  arts  have  loved  to  range— what  country  can  be  compared  with 
Italy  ?  to  pleafe  the  eye,  to  charm  the  ear,  to  gratify  the  enquiries  of  a  laudable 
curiofity,  whither  would  you  travel  ?  In  every  bafcmi  whatever,  Italy  is  the 
fecond  country  in  the  world— of  all  others,  the  furcft  proof  that  it  is  the  firft. 
To  the  theatre 3  a  mufical  thing,  which  called  all  Italy  by  contrail:  to  my  ears! 
What  ftuflF  is  French  mu&c  I  the  diftortions  of  embodied  diflbnance.  The 
theatre  is  not  equal  to  that  of  Nantes  1  and  very  much  inferior  to  that  of 
Eourdcaux.—— 18  miles* 

The  28th.  I  had  letters  to  Monf.  Goudard,  a  confiderable  filk  merchant, 
and,  waiting  on  him  yefterday,  he  appointed  me  to  breakfail  with  him  this  morn- 
ing* I  tried  hard  to.  procure  fome  information  relative  to  die  manufactures  of 
Lyons ;  but  in  vain :  every  thing  was  felon  and  fuivant.  To  Monf.  l'Abbl 
Hazier,  author  of  the  voluminous  dictionary  of  agriculture,  in  quarto,  I  vifited 
him,  as  a  man  very  much  extolled,  and  not  with  an  idea  of  receiving  information 
in  the  plain  pra&ical  line,  which  is  the  objeA  of  my  enquiries,  from  the  com- 
piler of  a  dictionary.  When  Monf.  Rozier  lived  at  Beziers,  he  occupied  a 
confiderable  farm;  but,  on  becoming  the  inhabitant  of  a  city,  he  placed  this 
motto  over  his  door— Laudato  ingentia,  ryra,  exiguum  colito,  which  is  but  a  bad 
apology  for  no  farm  at  all.  I  made  one  or  two  efforts  towards  a  little  prattl- 
ed cotnverfation ;  but  he  flew  off  from  that  centre  in  fuch  eccentric  radii 
of  fcience,  that  the  vanity  of  the  attempt  was  obvious  in  the  moment.  A  phy- 
fician  prefent,  remarked  to  me,  that  if  I  wanted  to  know  common  practices  and 
products,  I  fhould  apply  to  common  farmers,  indicating,  by  his  air  and  manner, 
that  fuch  things  were  beneath  the  dignity  of  fcience.  Monf.  1'Abbe  Rozier  is, 
however,  a  man  of  confiderabk  knowledge,  though  no  farmer ;  in  thofe  purfuits, 
which  he  has  cultivated  with  inclination,  he  is  juftly  celebrated— and  he  merits 
eVery  eulogium,  for  having  fet  on  foot  the  Journal  dt  Fhyfique>  which,  take  it  for 
all  and  all,  is  by  far  the  beft  journal  that  is  to  be  found  in  Europe.  His  houfe  is 
beautifully  fituated,  commanding  a  noble  profpedt ;  his  library  is  furniflied  with 
good  books  1  and  every  appearance  about  him  points  out  an  eafy  fortune.  Waited 
then  on  Monf.  de  Froflard,  a  proteftant  minifter,  who,  with  great  readinefs  and 
liberality,  gave  me  much  valuable  information ;  and,  for  my  further  inftrudtion 
on  points  with  which  he  was  not  equally  acquainted,  introduced  me  to  Monf. 

Roland 
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Roland  la  Platerie,  infpedlor  of  the  Lyons  fabrics.  This  gentleman  had  notes 
upon  many  fubjedts  which  afforded  an  interefting  con verfation  j  and  as  he  com- 
municated freely,  I  had  the  pleafure  to  find,  that  I  fhould  not  quit  Lyons 
without  a  good  portion  of  the  knowledge  I  fought.  This  gentleman,  fomewhat 
advanced  in  life,  has  a  young  and  beautiful  wife— the  lady  to  whom  he  addreffed 
his  letters,  written  in  Italy,  and  which  have  been  published  in  five  or  fix  volumes* 
Monf.  Froflard  defiring  Monf.  de  la  Platerie  to  dine  with  him,  to  meet  me,  we 
had  a  great  deal  of  converfation  on  agriculture,  manufactures,  and  commerce ; 
and  differed  but  little  in  our  "opinions,  except  on  the  treaty  of  commerce  between 
England  and  France,  which  that  gentleman  condemned,  as  I  thought,  unjuftly  $ 
and  we  debated  the  point.  He  warmly  contended,  that  filk  ought  to  have  been 
included  as  %  benefit  to  France  -,  I  urged,  that  the  offer  was  made  to  the  French 
miniftry,  and  refufed  •,  and  I  ventured  to  fay,  that  had  it  been  accepted,  the* 
advantage  would  have  been  on  the  fide  of  England,  inftead  of  France,  fuppofing, 
according  to  the  vulgar  ideas,  that  the  benefit  and  the  balance  of  trade  are  the  fame 
things.  1  begged  him  to  give  me  a  reafon  for  believing  that  France  would  buy 
the  filk  of  Piedmont  and  of  China,  and  work  it  up  to  underfell  England;  while 
England  buys  the  French  cotton,  and  works  it  into  fabrics  that  underfell  thofc 
of  France,  even  under  an  accumulation  of  charges  and  duties  ?  We  difcufled  thefe, 
and  fimilar  fubjedts,  with  that  fort  of  attention  and  candour  that  render  them  in- 
terefting to  perfons  whp  love  a  liberal  converfation  upon  important  points.— 
Among  the  objedts  at  Lyons,  that  are  worthy  of  a  ftranger's  curiofity,  is  the  point 
of  junction  of  the  two  great  rivers,  the  Soanne  and  the  Rhone ;  Lyons  would 
doubtlefs  be  much  better  fituated,  if  it  were  really  at  the  jundtion ;  but  there  is 
an  unoccupied  fpace  fufficient  to  contain  a  city  half  as  large  as  Lyons  itfelf. 
This  fpace  is  a  modern  embankment,  that  coft  fix  millions,  and  ruined  the 
undertakers.  I  prefer  even  Nantes  to  Lyons.  When  a  city  is  built  at  the 
jundtion  of  two  great  rivers,  the  imagination  is  apt  to  fuppofe,  that  thofe  rivers 
form  a  part  of  the  magnificence  of  the  fcenery.  Without  broad,  clean,  and  well 
built  quays,  what  are  rivers  to  a  city  but  a  facility  to  carry  coals  or  tar-barrels  ? 
What,  in  point  of  beauty,  has  London  to  do  with  the  Thames,  except  at  the 
terrace  of  the  Adelphi,  and  the  new  buildings  of  Somerfet-place,  any  more 
than  with  Fleet-ditch,  buried  as  it  is,  a  common  fhore  ?  I  know  nothing  in 
which  our  expectations  are  fo  horribly  difappointed  as  in  cities,  fo  very  few  are 
built  with  any  general  idea  of  beauty  or  decoration  ! 

The  29th.  Early  in  the  morning,  with  Monf.  Froflard,  to  view  a  large  farm 
near  Lyons.  Monf.  Froflard  is  a  fteady  advocate  for  the  new  conftitution  efta- 
blifhing  in  France.  At  the  fame  time,  all  thofe  I  have  converfed  with  in  the 
city,  reprefent  the  ftate  of  the  manufadfcure  as  melancholy  lo  the  laft  degree* 
Twenty  thoufand  people  are  fed  by  charity,  and  confequently  very  ill  fed ;  and 
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the  mafs  of  diftrefs,  in  all  kinds,  among  the  lower  clafTes,  is  greater  than  ever 
was  known,— or  than  any  thing  of  which  they  had  an  idea.  The  chief  caufe 
of  the  evil  felt  here,  is  the  ftagnation  of  trade,  occafioned  by  the  emigrations  of 
the  rich  from  the  kingdom,  and  the  general  want  of  confidence  in  merchants 
and  manufacturers ;  whence,  ofcourfe,  bankruptcies  are  common.  At  a  mo- 
ment when  they  are  little  able  to  bear  additional  burtheps,  they  raife,  by  volun- 
tary contributions,  for  the  poor,  immenfe  fums  $  fo  that,  including  the  reve- 
nues of  the  hofpitals,  and  other  charitable  foundations,  there  is  not  paid,  at  pre- 
Jfent,  for  the  ufe  of  the  poor,  lefs  than  40,000  louis  d'or  a  year.  My  fellow  tra- 
veller, Mr.  Grundy,  being  defirous  to  get  foon  to  Paris,  perfuaded  me  to  travel 
with  him  in  a  poft-chaife,  a  mode  of  travelling  which  I  deteft,  but  the  feafon 
urged  me  to  it  $  and  a  ftill  ftronger  motive,  was  the  having  of  more  time  to  pafs 
in  that  city,  6>r  ^c  fake  of  obferving  the  extraordinary  ftate  of  things,— of  a 
King,  Queen,  and  Dauphin  of  France,  adtual  prifoners ;  I,  therefore,  accepted 
his  propofal,  and  we  fet  off  after  dinner  to  day.  In  about  ten  miles  come  to 
the  mountains.  The  country  dreary  ;  no  ihclofures,  no  mulberries,  no  vines, 
much  wafte,  and  nothing  that  indicates  the  vicinity  of  fuch  a  city.  At  Arnas, 
ileep  at  a  comfortable  inn.— 17  miles. 

The  30th.  Continue  early  in  the  morning  to  Tarar ;  the  mountain  of  which 
name  is  more  formidable  in  reputation  than  in  reality.  To  St.  Syphorien  the 
fame  features.  ^The  buildings  increafe,  both  in  number  and  goodnefs,  on  ap- 
proaching the  Seine,  which  we  crofled  at  Roane  $  it  is  here  a  good  river,  and  is 
navigable  many  miles  higher,  and  confequently  at  a  vaft  diftance  from  the  fea. 
.There  are  many  flat  bottomed  barges  on  it,  of  a  confiderable  fize.— 50  miles. 
*  The  31ft.  Another  clear,  fine,  funfhine  day  3  rarely  do  we  fee  any  thing 
like  it  at  this  feafon  in  England.  After  Droiturier,  the  woods  of  the  Bourbon- 
ncris  commence.  At  St.  Gerund  le  Puy  the  country  improves,  enlivened  by 
white  hottfes  and  chateaux,  and  all  continues  fine  to  Moulins.  Sought  here  my 
old  friend,  Monf.  1/ Abbe  Barut,  and  had  another  interview  with  Monf.  le  Mar- 
quis Degouttes,  concerning  the  fale  of  his  chateaux  and  eftate  of  Riaux ;  I  de- 
fired  ftill  to  have  the  refufal  of  it,  which  he  promifed  me,  and  will,  I  have  no 
doubt,  keep  his  word.  Never  have  I  been  fo  tempted,  on  any  Qccafion,  as  with 
the  wifh  of  pofleffing  this  agreeable  fituation,  in  one  of  the  fineft  parts  of  France, 
and  in  the  fineft  climate  of  Europe.  God  grant,  that,  fhould  he  be  pleafed  to 
protract  my  life,  I  may  not,  in  a  fad  old  age,  repent  of  not  doling  at  once  with 
an  offer  to  which  prudence  calls,  and  prejudice  only  forbids  !  Heaven  fend  me 
eafe  and  tranquility,  for  the  clofe  of  life,  be  it  pafled  either  in  Suffolk,  or  the 
Bourbonnois  1—38  miles.  » 

January  i,  179c.    Nevers  makes  a  fine  appearance,  rifing  proudly  from 
the  Loire  $  but,  on  the  firft  entrance,  it  is  like  a  thoufand  other  places.    Towns, 
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thus  feen,  refembJe  a  groupe  off  women,  hodiled  ^clofe  together :  you  ifee  their 
nodding  plumes  and  fparkling  gems,  till  you  fency  that  ornament  is  the  herald 
of  beauty;  tout,  on  a  nearer  infpe&ion*  defaces  are  too  etftan fcut  common  dlay; 
From  the  hill  that  defcends  to  Pouguea>  is  an  eateriftve  view^to  the  north ;  and 
after  Pouilly  a  fine  fcenery,  with  the  Loire  doubling  through  11.^^-75  miles. 

The  2d.  At  Briare,  the  canal  is  an  object  that  announces  die  happy  effe&s 
Of  induftry.  There  we  q*uk  the  tdire.  The  country  all  the  way  diver*fified$ 
much  of  it  dry,  and  very  jrteafant,  with  rivers,  bills,  and  woods,  but  aimed 
every  where  a  poor  foil.  Pafsmawy  chateaux  feme  of  which  ane  very  good* 
Sleep  at  Nemours,  where  we  met  with  an  inn-keeper,  who  exceeded,  in  knavery, 
ill  we  feid  met  -with,  eiliher  in  i?ranfce  bt  Italy :  for  fcpper,  we  had  ifoupe 
maigre,  a  partridge  and  a  chicken  roafted,  apl^tedf  celery,  a  fmall  Cauliflower* 
two  bottles  of  poor  via  du  Pays,  and  a  defiert  off  two  bifcuhs  and  four  apples  i 
here  is  the  bffl :— -Potage,  1  liv.  10^— >Perdrk,  2  liv.  *oj/T— Poulet,  2  liv;— 
Celeri,  1  liv.  4cf* — Choufleur,  2  liv.— Pain  et  'deflett,  fc  Kv.-^Feu  &  apartc- 
inent,  6  liv.— Total,  19  liv.  8j/T  Againft  fo  impudent  an  extortion,  we  remon- 
Arafted  feverely,  but  in  vain.  We  *hen  infifted-on  *his  fignihg  the  .bill,  which* 
-after  many  evafions,  he  did,  a  Vetoile\  -Foultiare.  iiut  having  heen  carried  to 
lihe  inn,  not  a«  the  $ar,  but  the  icu  de  France,  we  fufpe&ed  fomeiflecek ;  and 
going  out  to  examine  the  premifes,  we  found  !the  fign  to  be  really  the  fou,  and 
learned,  4>n  enquiry,  that  his  own  «ame  was  Roux,  inftead  of  Fou  Ware:  he  was 
not  prepared  for  this  detedtfoni  or  for  the  execration  we  poured  on  fudh  an  infa- 
mous conduct;  but  he  ran  away,  in  an  inftant,  and :hid  himfelf  tfll  we  were 
gone.  In  juftice  to  the  world,  however,  fuch  a  fellow  ought  to.  be  marked  out. 
*~— 60  miles.  • 

The  3d.  Through  the  foreft  of  Fontainbleau,  to  Melun  and  Paris.  The 
Hxtypoftes  from  Lyons  to  Paris,  making  three  hundred  English  miles,  ctoftus, 
including  3  louis  for  the  hire  of  the  poft-chaife  (an  old  French  ctfbritflet  of  two 
wheels)  and  the  charges  at  the  inns,  &c.  15I.  Englifh ;  that  is  to  fay,  is*  per 
Engliflimile,  or  6d.  per  head.  At  Paris,  I  went  to  my  old  quarters,  the  hotel 
tfc  La  Roohefoucauld ;  for  at  Lyons  I  had  received  a  fetter  from  the  duke  de 
*Liancourt,  who  defired  me  to  make  his  houfe  my-home*  juft  as  in  the  time  of 
his  mother,  my  much  hmehted  friend,  the  dutchefs  d'Eftiflac,  who  died  while 
I  was  in  Italy:  I  found  my  friend  Lazowfki  well,  and  we  were  a  gorge  diployie^ 
*o  converfe  on  the  amazing  fcenes  that  have  taken  place  in  France  fince  i  left 
Paris;— —46  miles. 

The  4th.  After  breakfirft,  walk  in  the  gardens  of  the  Thuilleries,  Where  there 
is  the  moft  extraordinary  fight  that  either  French  orEnglifh  eyes  could  ever  be- 
hold at  Paris.  Tht  <King,  walking  with  fix  grenadiers  of  the  milice  b(mrgeoife% 
with  an  officer  or  two  of  his  honfehold,  and  a  page.    The  doors  of  the  gardens 
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are  kept  fliut  in  refpeft  to  him,  in  order  to  exclude  every  body  but  deputies,  or 
thofe  who  have  admiffion- tickets.  When  he  entered  the  palace,  the  doors  of 
the  gardens  were  thrown  open  for  all  without  diftin&ion,  though  the  Queen 
was  ftiU  walking  with  a  lady  of  her  court.  She  alfo  was  attended  fo  clofely  by 
the  gardes  bourgeoife,  that  flie  could  not  fpeak,  but  in  a  low  voice,  without 
being  heard  by  them.  A  mob  followed  her,  talking  very  loud,  and  paying 
no  other  apparent  refpetf:  than  that  of  taking  off  their  hats  wherever  fhe 
paffed,  which  was  indeed  more  than  I  expedted.  Her  majefly  does  not  apr 
.pear  to  be  in  health;  flie  feems  to  be  much  affe&ed,  and  fliews  it  in  her 
face  ;  but  the  King  is  as  plump  as  eafe  can  render  him.  By  his  orders,  there 
is  a  little  garden  railed  off,  for  the  Dauphin  to  amufe  himfelf  in,  and  a  fmall 
room  is  built  in  it  to  retire  to  in,  cafe  of  rain  ^  here  he  was  at  work  with  his 
little  hoe  and  rake,  but  not  without  a  guard  of  two  grenadiers.  He  is  a  very 
pretty  good-natured-looking  boy,  of  five  or  fix  years  old,  with  an  agreeable 
countenance;  wherever  he  goes,  all  hats  are  taken  off  to  him,  which  I  was 
glad  to  obferve.  All  the  family  being  kept  thus  clofe  prifoners  (for  fuch  they 
are  in  effedl)  afford,  at  firft  view,  a  (hocking  fpedtacle ;  and  is  really  fb,  if  the 
adt  were  not  abfolutely  neceffary  to  efie<ft  the  revolution ;  this  I  conceive  to  be 
impoflible ;  but  if  it  were  neceffary,.  no  one  can  blame  the  people  for  taking, 
every  meafure  poflible  to  fecure  that  liberty  they  had  feized  in  the  violence  of  a 
revolution.  At  fuch  a  moment*  nothing  is  to  be  condemned  but  what  endan- 
gers the  national  freedom.  I  muft,  however,  freely  own,  that  I  have  my 
doubts  whether  this  treatment  of  the  royal  family  can  be^juftiy  efteemed  any 
fecurity  to  liberty  ;  or*  on  the  contrary,  whether  it  were  not  a  very  dangerous* 
ftep,  that  expofes  to  hazard  whatever  had  been  gained.  I  have  fpoken  with* 
fcveral  perfons  to-day,  and  have  ftarted  objections  to  the  prefent  fyftero,  ftronger 
even  than  they  appear  to  me,  in  order  to  learn  their  fentiments ;  and  it  is  evident, 
they  are  at  the  prefent  moment  under  an  apprehenfion  of  an  attempt  towards  a 
counter  revolution.  The  danger  of  it  very  much,  if  not  abfolutely,  refults  from  the 
violence  which  has  been  ufed  towards  the  royal  family.  The  National  Aflem- 
bly  was,  before  that  period*  anfwerable  only  for  the  permanent  conftitutional 
laws  paffed  for  the  future :  fince  that  moment,  it  is  equally  anfwerable  for  the 
tv hole  conduct  of  the  government  of  the  ftate,  executive  as  well  as  legilktive. 
This  critical  fituation  has  made  a  conftant  ipirit  of  exertion  neceffary  amongft  the 
Paris  militia.  The  great  object  of  M.  La  Fayette,  and  the  other  military  leaders* 
is  to  improve  their  discipline,  and  to  bring  them  into  fuch  a  form  as  to  allow 
a  rational  dependence  on  them,  in  cafe  of  their  being, wanted  in  the  field;  but 
fuch  is  the  fpirit  of  freedom,  that,  even  in  the  military,  there  is  fo  little  fubor- 
dination,  that  a  man  is  an  officer  to-day,  and  in  the  ranks  to-morrow ;  a  mode 
of  proceeding,  that  makes  it  the  more  difficult  to  bring  them  to  the  point  their 
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leaders  fee  neceflary.  Eight  thoufand  men  in  Ppris  may  be  called  the  (landing 
army,  paid  every  day  1 5/  a  man ;  in  which  number  is  included  the  corps  of  the 
French  guards  from  Verfailles,  that  deferted  to  the  people :  they  have  alfo  eight 
hundred  horfe,  at  an  expence  each  of  1500  liv.  (62I.  15s.  6d.)a-year,  and  the 
officers  have  double  the  pay  of  thofe  in  the  army. 

The  5th.  Yefterday's  addrefs  of  the  National  Aflembly  to  the  King  has 
done  them  credit  whh  every  body.  I  have  heard  it  mentioned,  by  people  of 
irery  different  opinions,  but  all  concur  in  commending  it.  It  was  upon  the 
queftionof  naming  the  annual  fum  which  fhould  be  granted  for  the  civil  lift. 
They  determined  to  fend  a  deputation  to  his  Majefty,  requefting  him.  to  name  the 
fum  himfclf,  and  praying  him  to  confult  lefs  his  fpirit  of  oeconomy,  than  a 
fenfe  of  that  dignity,  which  ought  to  environ  the  throne  with  a  becoming  fplen- 
dour.  Dine  with  the  duke  de  Liancourt,  at  his  apartments  in  the  Thuilleries, 
which,  on  the  removal  from  Verfailles,  were  affigned  to  him  as  grand  mafter 
of  the  wardrobe ;  he  gives  a  great  dinner,  twicfe  a-week,  to  the  deputies,  at 
which  from  twenty  to  forty  are  ufually  prefent.  Half  an  hour  after  three  was  the 
hour  appointed,  but  we  waited,  with  fome  of  the  deputies  that  had  left  the  Af- 
fembly,  till  fevcn,  before  the  duke  and  the  reft  of  the  company  came. 

There  is  in  the  Aflembly  at  prefent  a  writer  of  character,  the  author  of  a 
very  able  book,  which  led  me  to  expefl:  fomething  much  above  mediocrity  in 
him ;  but  he  is  made  up  of  fo  many  pretty  littlenefies,  that  I  ftared  at  him  with 
amazement.  His  voice  is  that  of  a  feminine  whifper,  as  if  his  nerves  would 
not  permit  fuch  a  boifterous  exertion  as  that  of  fpeaking  loud  enough  to  be 
heard;  when  he  breathes  out  his  ideas,  he  does  it  with  eyes  half  clofed;  waves 
his  head  in  circles,  as  if 'his  fentiments  were  to  be  received  as  oracles;  and  has 
fo  much  relaxation  and  pretenfion  to  cafe  and  delicacy  of  manner,  with  nb'per- 
fonal  appearance  to  fecond  thefe  prettinefles,  that  I  wondered  by  what  artificial 
tncans  fuch  a  mafs  of  heterogeneous  parts  became  compounded.  How  ftrange 
that  we  fhould  read  ah  author's  book  with  great  pleafure ;  that  we  fhould  fay, 
this  mail  has  no  fluff  in  him ;  all  is  of  confequence;  here  is  a  character  uncon- 
taminated  with  that  rubbifh  which  tve  fee  in  fo  many  other  men— arid  after  this, 
to  meet  the  garb  of  fo  mudh'litttenefs. 

The  6th,  7th,  and  Sth .  The  duke  of  Liancourt  having  an  intention  of  taking 
a  farm  iritohis  own  hands,*  to"he  conduced  on  improved  principles  after  the  Eng- 
lish'manner,  he*  deli  red  toe  to  accompany  him,  and  my  friend  Lazowfki,  to  Lian- 
court, to  give  my  opinion  of  the  lands,  and  of  the  beft  means  towards  executing 
the  projeft,  which  I  very  readily  complied  with.  I  was  here  witnefs  to  a  fcene 
which  made  me  fmile  :  at  no  great  diftance  from  \he  chateau  of  Liancoilrt,  is  a 
piece  of  wafte  land,  clofe  to  the  road,  and  belonging  to  the  duke.  I  faw  fome  men 
*ery  bufily  at  Work  upon  it,  hedging  it  in,  in  fmall  divifions ;  levelling,  and  dig- 
ging, 
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ging,  and  beftowing  much  labour  for  fo  poor  a  fpot.  I  afked  the  fteward  if  he 
thought  that  land  worth  fuch  an  expence  ?  he  replied,  that  the  poor  people  in  the 
town,  upon  the  revolution  taking  place,  declared,  that  the  poor  were  the  nation ; 
that  the  wade  belonged  to  the  nation  -,  and,  proceeding  from  theory  to  pra&ice, 
took  poffeflion,  without  any  further  authority,  and  began  to  cultivate ;  the  duke 
not  viewing  their  induftry  with  any  difpleafure,  would  offer  no  oppofition  to  it. 
This  circumftance  (hews  the  univerfal  fpirit  that  is  gone  forth ;  and  proves,  that 
were  it  pufhed  a  little  farther,  it  might  prove  a  ferious  matter  for  all  the  pro- 
perty in  the  kingdom.  In  this  cafe/  however,  I  cannot  but  commend  it ;  for  if 
there  be  one  public  nuifance  greater  than  another,  it  is  a  man  preferving  the  pof- 
feffion  of  wafte  land,  which  he  will  neither  cultivate  himfclf,  nor  let  others 
cultivate.  The  miferable  people  die  for  want  of  bread,  in  the  fight  ef  waftes 
that  would  feed  thoufands.  I  think  them  wife,  and  rational,  and  philofophical* 
in  feiziflg  fuch  tracks :  and  I  heartily  wifli  there  was  a  law  in  England  for 
making  this  action  of  the  French  peafants  a  legal  one  with  us.— -72  miles. 

The  9th.  At  breakfaft  this  morning  in  the  Thuilleries.  Monf.  Defmarets, 
of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  brought  a  Memoire,  prefenti  par  la  Societi  Royal* 
d9  Agriculture >  a  VAJjimbUe  Nationale,  on  the  means  of  improving  the  agri- 
culture of  France ;  in  which,  among  other  things,  they  recommend  great  at- 
tention to  bees,  to  panification,  and  to  the  obftetrick  art.  On  the  eftablifhment 
of  a  free  and  patriotic  government,  to  which  the  national  agriculture  might  look 
for  new  and  halcyon  days,  thefe  were  objects  doubtlefs  of  the  firft  importance* 
There  are  fome  parts  of  the  memoir  that  really  merit  attention.  Called  on  my 
fellow  traveller,  Monf.  Nicolay,  and  find  him  a  confiderable  perfon;  a  great 
hotel ;.  many  fervants  ;  .his  father  a  marechal  of  France,  and  himfelf  firft  prefi- 
dentof  a  chamber  in  the  parliament  of  Paris,  having  beeneledted  deputy,  by 
the.  nobility  of  that  city,  for  the  ftates  general,  but  declined  accepting  it*  he 
has  defired  I  would  dine  with  him  on  Sunday,  when  he  promifes  to  have  Monf. 
Decretot,  the  celebrated  manufacturer  and  deputy,  from  Louviers.  At  the  Na- 
tional Affembly — The  Count  de  Mirabeau,  fpeaking  upon  the  queftion  of  the 
members  of  the  chamber  of  vacation,  in  the  parliament  of  Rennes,  was  truly 
eloquent, — ardent,  lively,  energic,  and  impetuous.  At  night  to  the  affembly 
of  the  Duchefs  d'Anville ;  the  Marquis  and  Madame  Condorcet  there,  &c. 
not  a  word  but  politics. 

The  10th.  The  chief  leaders  in  the  National  Affembly,  are,  Target,.  Cha- 
peUief*  Mirabeau,  Bernave,  Volney  the  traveller,  and,  till  the  attack  upon  the 
property  of  the  clergy,  1'Abbe  Syeyes ;  but  he  has  been  fo  much  difgufted  by 
that  fttp,  that  he  is  not  neat1 'lb  forward  as  before.  The"violent  democrats,  who 
iiave  the  reputation  of  being  fo  much  republican  in  principle,  that  they  do  not 
admit  any  political  neceffity  for  having  even  the  name  of  a  king,  are  called  the 
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enrages.  They  have  a  meeting  at  the  Jacobins,  called  the  revolution  club, 
which  aflfembles  every  night,  in  the  very  room  in  which  the  famous  league 
was  formed,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  ^  and  they  are  fo  numerous,  that  all 
material  bufinefs  is  there  decided,  before  it  is  difcufled  by  the  National  Af- 
iembly.  I  called  this  morning  on  feveral  perfons,  all  of  whom  are  great  de- 
mocrats; and  mentioning  this  circumftance  to  them,  as  one  which  favoured 
too  much  of  a  Paris  junto  governing  the  kingdom,  an  idea,  which  muft,  in 
the  long  run,  be  unpopular  and  hazardous ;  I  was  anfwered,  that  the  predo- 
minancy which  Paris  aflumed,  at  prefcnt,  was  abfolutely  necefTary,.  for  the 
fafety  of  the  whole  nation  ;  for  if  nothing  were  done,  but  by  procuring  a  pre- 
vious common  confent,  all  great  opportunities  would  be  loft,  and  the  National 
Aflembly  left  conftantly  expofed  to  the  danger  of  a  counter-revolution.  They, 
however,  admitted,  that  it  did  create  great  jealoufies,  and  no  where  more  than 
at  Verfailles,  where  fome  plots  (they  added)  are,  without  doubt,  hatching  at 
this  moment,  which  have  the  Jting's  perfon  for  their  objedt :  riots  are  frequent 
there,  under  pretence  of  the  price  of  bread ;  and  fuch  movements  are  certainly 
very  dangerous,  for  they  cannot  exift  fo  near  Paris,  without  the  ariftocratical 
party  of  the  old  government  endeavouring  to  take  advantage  of  them,  and  to 
turn  them  to  a  very  different  end,  from  what  was,  perhaps,  originally  intended. 
I  remarked,  in  all  thefe  converfations,  that  the  belief  of  plots,  among  the  dif- 
gufted  party,  for  fetting  the  King  at  liberty,  is  general  ->  they  feem  almoft  per- 
fuaded,  that  the  revolution  will  not  be  abfolutely  finiflied  before  fome  fuch  at- 
tempts are  made ;  and  it  is  curious  to  obferve,  that  the  general  voice  is,'  that 
if  an  attempt  were  to  be  made,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  have  the  leaft  ap- 
pearance of  fuccefs,  it  would  undoubtedly  coft  the  King  his  life;  and  fo  changed 
is  the  national  character,  not  only  in  point  of  affedtion  for  the  perfon  of  their 
prince,  but  alfo  in  that  foftnefs  and  humanity,  for  which  it  has  been  fo  much 
admired,  that  the  fuppofition  is  made  without  horror  or  compunftion.  In  a 
word,  the  prefcnt  devotion  to  liberty  is  a  fort  of  rage;  it  abforbs  every  other 
paffion,  and  permits  no  other  objedt  to  remain  in  view,  than  what  promifes  to 
confirm  it.  Dine  with  a  large  party,  at  the  duke  de  la  Rochefoucauld's ;  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  and  all  equally  politicians ;  but  I  may  remark  another  effett  of 
this  revolution,  by  no  means  unnatural,  which  is,  that  of  leflening,  or  rather 
reducing  to  nothing,  the  enormous  influence  of  the  fex  :  they  mixed  themfelves 
before  in  every  thing,  in  order  to  govern  every  thing :  I  think  I  fee  an  end  to  it 
very  clearly.  The  men  in  this  kingdom  were  puppets/ moved  by  their  wires, 
who,  inftead  of  giving  the  ton,  in  queftions  of  national  debate,  muft  now  re- 
ceive it,  and  muft  be  content  to  move  in  the  political  fphere  of  (bme  celebrated 
leader,— that  is  to  fay,  they  are,  in  fadt,  finking  into  what  nature  intended  them 
/or  i  they  will  become  more  amiable,  and  the  nation  better  governed. 
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The  nth.    The  riots  at  Verfaillcs  are  laid  to  be  ferious ;  a  plot  is  talked  of, 
for  eight  hundred  men  to  march,  armed,  to  Paris,  at  the  inftigation  of  fome- 
body,  to  join  fomebody;    the  intention,  to  murder  La  Fayette,  Bailly,  and 
Necker ;  and  .very  wild  and  improbable  reports  are  propagated  every  moment. 
They  have  been  fufficient  to  induce  Monf.  La  Fayette  to  iflue,  yefterday,  an 
order  concerning  the  mode  of  afiembling  the  militia,  in  cafe  of  any  fudden  alarm. 
Two  pieces  of  cannon,  and  eight  hundred  men,  mount  guard  at  the  Thuille- 
ries  every  day. .  See .  fome  royalifts  this  morning,  who  aflert,  that  the  public 
opinion  in  the  kingdom  is  changing  apace  -,  that  pity  for  the  King,  and  difguft 
at  fome  proceedings  of  the  Aflembly,  have  lately  done  much  :  they  fay,  that  any 
attempt  at  prefent  to  refcue  the  King  would  be  abfurd,  for  his  prefent  fituation 
is  doing  more  for  him  than  force  could  efFeft,  at  this  moment,  as  the  general 
feelings  of  the  nation  are  in  his  favour.     They  have  no  fcruple  in  declaring, 
that  a  well  concerted  vigorous  effort  would  place  him  at  the  head  of  a  powerful 
army,  which  could  not  fail  of  being  joined  by  a  great,  difguftfd,  and  injured 
body.    I  remarked,  that  every  honeft  man  muft  hope  no  fuch  evcjftt  would  take 
place ;  for  if  a  counter-revolution  fhould  be  effected,  it  would  eftablifh  a  def- 
potifm,  much  heavier  than  ever  France  experienced.    This  they  would  not  al- 
low 1  on  the  contrary,  they  believed,  that  no  government  could,  in  future,  be 
fecure,  that  did  not  grant  to  the  people  more  extenfive  rights  and  privileges 
than  they  poflefied  under  the  old  one.    Dine  with  my  brother  traveller,  the 
count  de  Nicolay ;  among  the  company,  as  the  count  had  promifed  me,  was 
Monf.    Decretot,    the   celebrated  manufacturer  of  Louviers,  from  whom  I 
learned  the  magnitude  of  the  diftreffes  at  prefent  in  Normandy.    The  cotton 
mills  which  he  had  fhewn  me,  lafl:  year,  at  Louviers,  have  flood  ftill  nine 
months  $  and  fo  many  fpinning  jennies  have  been  deftroyed  by  the  people,  un- 
der the  idea  that  fuch  machines  were  contrary  to  their  interefts,  that  the  trade 
is  in  a  deplorable  fituation.    In  the  evening,  accompanied  Monf.  Lazowfki  to 
the  Italian  opera,  La  Berbiera  di  Sevigtia,  by  Paiefello,  which  is  one  of  the  mofl 
agreeable  compofitions  of  that  truly  great  mafler.    Mandini  and  Raffanelli  ex- 
cellent, and  Baletti  a  fweet  voice.    There  is  no  fuch  comic  opera  to  be  feen  in 
Italy,  as  this  of  Paris,   and  the  houfe  is  always  full :  this  will  work  as  great  a 
revolution  in  French  mufic,  as  ever  can  be  wrought  in  French  government. 
What  will  they  think,  by  and  by,  of  Lully  and  Rameau  ?    And  what  a  triumph 
for  the  manes  of  Jean  Jacques  ! 

The  12th.  To  the  National  Aflembly:— a  debate  on  the  conduit  of  the 
chamber  of  vacation,  in  the  parliament  of  Rennes,  continued.  Monf.  YAbb6 
Maury,  a  zealous  royalift,  made  a  long  and  eloquent  fpeech,  which  he  delivered 
with  great  fluency  and  precifion,  and  without  any  notes,  in  defence  of  the  par- 
liament :  he  replied  to  what  had  been  urged  by  the  count  de  Mirabeau,  on  a 
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former  day,  and  fpoke  ftrongly  on  his  imjuftifiable  call  on  the  people  of  Bre- 
tagne,  to  a  redoubtable  denombrement.  He*  fa  id,  that  it  would  better  become  the 
members  of  fuch  an  aflembly,  to  count  their 'own  principles  and  duties,  and 
the  fruits  of  their  attention,  to  the  privileges  of  the  fubjedt,  than  to  Gall  for  a 
denombrement%  that  would  fill  a  province  with  fire  and  bloodshed.  He  was  in- 
terrupted by  the  noife  and  confufion  of  the  aflembly,  and  of  the  audience,  fix 
feveral  times;   but  it  had  no  effedt  on  him  \  he  waited  calmly  till  it  fubfided,  j 

and  then  proceeded,  as  if  no  interruption  had  been  given.  The  fpeech  was  a 
very  able  ohe,  and  much  re  lifted  by  the  royalifts ;  but  the  enragis  condemned  it, 
as  good  for  nothing-  No  other  perfon  fpoke  without  notes ;  the  count  de  Cler- 
mont read  a  fpeech  that  had  fome  brilliant  paflages,  but  by  no  means  an  anfwer 
to  TAbbe  Maury,  as  indeed  it  would  have  been  wonderful  if  it  were,  being  pre- 
pared before  he* heard  the  Abbe's  oration*  It  can  hardly  be  conceived  how  flat 
this  mode  of  debate  renders  the  tranfadHons  of  the  Aflembly.  Who  would  be  in 
the  gallery  of  the  Englifli  Houfe  of  Commons,  if  Mr.  Pitt  were  to  bring  a 
written  fpeedfc,  *o  be  delivered  on  a  fubjeft  on  which  Mr.  Fox  was  tofpeak 
before  him  ? -And  in  proportion  to  its  being  uninterefting  to  the  hearer  is  another 
evil,  that  of  lengthening  their  fittings*,  fince  there  are  ten  perfon s  who  will  read 
their  opinions,  to  one  that  is  able  to  deliver  an  impromptu.  The  want  of  order, 
and  every  kind  of  confufion,  prevails  now  almoft  as  much  as  when  the  Aflembly 
fat  at  Verfailles.  The  interruptions  given  are  frequent  and  long ;  and  fpeakers, 
who  have  no  right  by  the  rules  to  (peak,  will  attempt  it.  The  count  de  Mira- 
beau  prefled  to  deliver  his  opinion  after  the  Abb^  Maury ;  the  prefident  put  it. 
to  the  vote,1  whether  he  fhoujd  be  allowed  to  fpeak  a  fecond  time,  and  the  whole 
houfe  tofe  up  to  negative  it ;  fo  that  the  firft  orator  of  the  Aflembly  has  not  the  in- 
fluence even  to  be  heard  to  explain— we  have  no  conception  of  fuch  rules ;  and  yet 
their  great  number  muft  make  this  neceflary.  I  forgot  to  obferve,  that  there  rs 
a  gallery  at  each  end  of  the  faloon,  which  is  open  to  all  the  world ;  and  fide  ones 
for  admiflion  of  the  friends  of  the  members  by  tickets :  the  audience  in  thefe 
galleries  are  very  noify  :  they  clap,  when  any  thing  pleafes  them,  and  they  have 
been  known  to  hifs ;  an  indecorum  which  is  utterly  deftru&ive  of  freedom  of 
debate.  I  left  the  houfe  before  the  whole  was  finifhed,  and  repaired  to  the  duke 
of  Liancourt's  apartments  in  the  Thuilleries,  to  dine  whh  his  cuftomary  party  of 
deputies $  Mefl*.  Chapellier  and  Demeufniers  were  there,  who  had  both  been  prefi-  , 
dents,  and  are  ftill  members  of  confiderable  diftindion  $  M.  Volney,  the  celebrated 
traveller,  alfo  was  jirefent ;  the  prince  de  Poix,  the  count  de  Montmorenci,  &c. 
Waiting  for  the  duke  of  Liancourt,  who  did  not  arrive  till  half  after  feven,  with 
the  greateft  part  of  the  company,  the  converfatiort  almoft  entirely  turned  upon  a 
ftrong  fufpicion  entertained  of  the  Englifli  having  made  a  remittance  for  the 
purpofe  of  embroiling  matters  in  the  kingdom.     The  count  de  Thiard,  cordon 
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Slue,  who  commands  in  Bretagne,  limply  dated  the  fad,  that  fome  regiments  at 
Breft  had  been  regular  in  their  condudt,  and  as  much  to  be  depended  on  as  any 
in  the  fenrfce ;  but  that,  of  a  fudden,  money  had  found  its  way  among  the  men  in 
confiderable  fums,  and  from  that  time  their  behaviour  was  changed.  One  of 
the  deputies  demanding  at  what  period,  he  was  anfwered  * ;  on  which  he  imme- 
diately obferved,  that  it  followed  the  remittance  of  1,100,000  liv,  (48,125!.) 
from  England,  that  had  occafioned  fo  much  conjecture  and  comrerfation.  This 
remittance,  which  had  been  particularly  enquired  into,  was  ib  my&erious  and 
obfcure,  that  the  naked  fait  only  could  be  diifcovered  1  but  every  perfon  prefent 
aflerted  the  truth  of  it.  Other  gentlemen  united  the  two  fe&s,  and  were  ready 
to  fbppofe  them  connected.  I  remarked,  that  if  England  had  really  interfered, 
which  appeared  to  me  incredible,  it  was  tobeprefumed,  that  it  would  bavfe  been 
either  in  the  line  of  her  fuppofed  intereft,  or  in  that  of  the  King's  iixppofed  in- 
clination 1  that  thefe  happened  to  be  exa&ly  the  fame,  and  if  money  were  remit- 
ted from  that  kingdom,  mod  afluredly  it  would  be  to  fupport  the  falling  intereft 
of  the  crown,  and  by  no  means  to  detatch  from  it  any  force  whatever ;  in  fuch  a 
cafe,  remittance  from  England  might  go  to  Metz,  for  keeping  troops  to  their 
duty,  but  would  never  be  fent  to  Breft  to  corrupt  them,  the  idea  of  which  was 
groflly  abfurd.  All  feemed  inclined  to  admit  the  juftnefs  of  this  remark,  but 
they  adhered  to  the  two  fadts,  in  whatever  manner  they  might,  or  might  not, 
be  connected.  At  this  dinner,  according  to  cuftom,  moft  of  the  deputies, 
efpecially  the  younger  ones,  were  drcfled  au  poli/Jim,  many  of  them  without 
powder  in  their  hair,  and  fome  in  boots  $  not  above  four  or  five  were  neatly 
drefTed.  How  times  are  changed  !  When  they  had  nothing  better  to  attend 
to,  the  fashionable  Parifians  were  corre&nefs  itfelf,  in  all  that  pertained  to  the 
toilette,  and  were,  therefore,  thought  a  frivolous  peoples  but  now  they  have 
fome  thing  of  more  importance  than  drefs  to  occupy  them  j  and  the  light  airy 
character  that  was  ufually  given  them,  will  have  no  foundation  in  truth.  Every 
thing  in  this  world  depends  on  government. 

The  13th.  A  great  commotion  among  the  populace  late  laft  night,  which  is 
{aid  to  have  arifen  on  two  accounts»-one  to  get  at  the  baron  de  Befneval,  who  is 
in  prifon,  in  order  to  hang  him  j  the  other  to  demand  bread  at  2/.  the  pound. 
They  eat  it  at  prefent  at  the  rate  of  twenty-two  millions  a-year  cheaper  than 
the  reft  of  the  kingdom,  and  yet  they  demand  a  further  reduction.  However, 
the  current  difcourfe  is,  that  Favras,  an  adventurer  alfo  in  prifon,  muft  be  hang- 
ed to  fatisfy  the  people ;  -for  as  to  Befneval,  the  Swifs  cantons  have  remonftrated 
fo  firmly,  that  they  will  not  dare  to  execute  him.  Early  in  the  morning,  the 
guards  were  doubled,  and  eight  thoufand  horfe  and  foot  are  now  patrolling  the 
itreets.    The  report  of  plots,  to  carry  off  the  King,  is  in  the  mouth  of  every  one; 

""'  *  It  was  a  late  tranfo&ion. 
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and  it  is  laid,  thefe  movements  of  the  people,  as  well  as  thofe  at  Verfailles,  are 
not  what  they  appear  to  be,  mere  mobs,  but  inftigated  by  the  ariftocrats ;  and  if 
permitted  to  rife  to  fuch  a  height  as  to  entangle  the  Paris  militia,  will  prove  the 
part  only  of  a  confpiracy  againft  the  new  government.  That  they  have  reafon 
to  be  alert  is  undoubted ;  for  though  there  fhould  adtually  be  no  plots  in 
exiftence,  yet  there  is  fo  great  a  temptation  to  them,  and  fuch  a  probability  of 
their  being  formed,  that  fupinenefs  would  probably  create  them.  1  have  met 
with  the  lieutenant-colonel  of  a  regiment  of  horfe,.  who  is  come  from  his 
quarters,  and  who  aflerts,  that  his  whole  regiment,  officers  and  men,  are  now  at 
the  King's  devotion,  and  would  march  wherever  he  called,  and  would  execute 
whatever  he  ordered,  not  contrary  to  their  ancient  feelings;  but  that  they  would 
not  have  been  inclined  to  be  fo  obedient  before  he  was  brought  to  Paris;  and 
from  the  converfation  he  has  had  with  the  officers  of  other  regiments,  he  be- 
lieves that  the  fame  fpirit  pervades  their  corps  alfo.  If  any  ferious  plans  have 
been  laid  for  a  counter-revolution,  or  for  carrying  off  the  King,  and  their  execu- 
tion has  been,  or  fhall  be  prevented,  pofterity  will  be  much  more  likely  to  have 
information  of  it  than  this  age.  Certainly  the  eyes  of  all  the  fovereigns,  and 
of  all  the  great  nobility  in  Europe,  are  on  the  French  revolution ;  they  look 
with  amazement,,  and  even  with  terror,  upon  a  fituation  which  may  poflibly  be 
hereafter  their  own  cafe;  and  they  muft  expe<ft,  with  anxiety,  that  fome  at- 
tempts will  be  made  to  reverfe  an  example,  that  will  not  want  copies,  whenever 
the  period  is  favourable  to  make  them.  Dine  at  the  Palais  Royal,  with  a  feledt 
party ;  politicians  they  muft  be,  if  they  are  Frenchmen.  The  queftion  was  dif- 
cuffed,  Are  the  plots  and  confpiracics  of  which  we  hear  fo  much  at  prefent,  real, 
or  are  they  invented  by  the  leaders  of  the  revolution,  to  keep  up  the  fpirits  of 
the  militia,  in  order  to  enable  themfelves  to  fecure  the  government  on  its  new 
foundation  irreverfibly  ? 

The  14th.  Plots !  plots  1— the  marquis  La  Fayette,  laft  night,  took  two 
hundred  prifoners  in  the  Champs  Ely/Hes,  out  of  eleven  hundred  that  were  col- 
lected. They  had  powder  and  ball,  but  no  mufquets.  Who  ?  and  what  are 
they  ?  is  the  queftion  ;  but  an  anfwer  is  not  fo  eafily  to  be  had.  Brigands,  ac- 
cording to  fome  accounts,  that  have  colle&ed  in  Paris  for  no  good  purpofe ; 
people  from  Verfailles  by  others  $  Germans  by  a  third :  but  every  one  would 
make  you  believe,  they  are  an  appendix  to  a  plot  laid  for  a  counter-revolution. 
Reports  are  fo  various  and  contradictory,  that  no  dependence  is  to  be  placed  oil 
them ;  nor  credit  given  to  one-tenth  of  what  is  afterted.  It  is  Angular,  and  has 
been  much  commented  on,  that  La  Fayette  would  pot  truft  his  ftanding  troops, 
as  they  may  be  called,  that  is  the  eight  thoufand  regularly  paid,  and  of  whom 
the  French  guards  form  a  confiderable  portion,  but  he  took,  for  the  expedition, 
the  bourgeoife  only  *  which  has  elated  the  latter  as  much  as  it  has  difgufted  the 
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former.  The  moment  feems  big  with  events  $  there  is  an  anxiety,  an  expecta- 
tion, an  .uncertainty,  and  fufpenfe  that  is  vifible  in  every  eycone  meets ;  and  even 
the  beft  informed  people,  and  the  lead  liable  to  be  led  away  by  popular  reports, 
are  not  <a  little  alarmed  at  the  apprehenfion  of  feme  unknown  attempt  that  may 
be  made  to  refcue  the  King,  and  overturn  the  National  Affembly.  Many 
perfons  are  of  opinion,  that  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  take  the  King,  Queen, 
and  Dauphin  away,  without  endangering  them,  for  which  attempt  the  Thuil- 
leries  is  particularly  well  fituated,  provided  a  body  of  troops,  of  fufficient  force, 
were  in  readinels  to  receive  them.  In  fuch  a  cafe,  there  would  be  a  civil  war,* 
which,  perhaps,  would  end  in  defpotifm,  whatever  party  came  off  victorious  ; 
confequently  fuch  an  attempt,  or  plan,  could  not  originate  in  any  bofom  from 
true  patriotifm.  If  I  have  a  fair  opportunity  to  pafs  much  of  my  time  in  good 
company  at  Paris,  I  have  alfo  no  fmall  trouble  in  turning  over  books,  MSS.  and 
papers,  which  I  cannot  fee  in  England:  this  employs  many  hours  a  day, .  with 
what  I  borrow  from  the  night,  in  making  notes.  I  have  procured  alfo  fome 
public  records,  the  copying  of  which  demands  time.  He  who  wifhes  to  give 
a  good  account  of  fuch  a  kingdom  as  France,  muft  be  indefatigable  in  the  fearch 
of  materials ;  for  let  him  colled:  with  all  the  care  poffible,  yet  when  he 
comes  to  fit  down  coolly  to  the  examination  and  arrangement,  will  find,  that 
much  has  been  put  into  his  hands,  of  no  real  confequence,  and  more,  poffibly, 
that  is  abfolutely  ufelefs. 

The  15th.  To  the  Palais  Royal,  to  view  the  pictures  of  the  duke  of  Orleans, 
which  I  had  tried  once  or  twice  before  to  do  in  vain.  The  collection  is  known 
to  be  very  rich,  in  pieces  of  the  Dutch  and  Flemiih  matters ;  fome  finished  with 
all  the  exquifite  attention  which  that  fchool  gave  to  minute  expreffion.  But  it 
is  a  genre  little  interefting,  when  the  works  of  the  great  Italian  artifts  are  at, 
hand  :  of  thefe  the  collection  is  one  of  the  firft  in  the  world :  Raphael,  Hanibal 
Carracci,  Titian,  Dominichiho,  Correggio,  and  Paul  Veronefc.  The  firft  picture 
in  the  collection,  and  one  of  the  fineft  that  ever  came  from  the  eafel,  is  that  of 
the  three  Maries,  and  the  dead  Chrift,  by  H.  Carracci ;  the  powers  of  expreflion 
cannot  go  further.  There- is  the  St.  John  of  Raphael,  the  fame  picture  as  thofe 
of  Florence  and  Bologna;  and  an  inimitable  Virgin  and  Child,  by  the  fame 
great  matter.  A  Venus  bathing,  and  a  Magdalen,  by  Titian.  Lucretia,  by 
Andrea  del  Sarto.  Leda,  by  Paul  Veronefe,  and  alfo  by  Tintoretto.  Mars  and 
Venus,  and  feveral  others,  by  Paul  Vcronefe.  The  naked  figure  of  a  woman, 
by  Bonieu,  a  French  painter,  now  living,  a  pleafing  piece.  Some  noble  pictures, 
by  Pouffin  and  Le  Seur.  The  apartments,  muft  difappoint  every  one :— I  did  not 
fee  one  good  room,  and  all  inferior  to  the  rank  and  immenfe  fortune  of  the  pof- 
fefibr,  certainly  the  firft  fubjeCt-in  Europe.  Dine  at  the  duke  of  Liancourt's  : 
among  the  company  was  Monf.  de  Bougainville,  the  celebrated  circumnavigator, 
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agreeable  as  well  as  fenfiblc;  the  count  de  Caftellane,  and  the  count  de  Mont- 
more  nci,  two  young  legiflators,  as  enragis  as  if  their  names  were  only  Bernave 
orRabeau.    In  fome  alluGons  to  the  constitution  of  England,  I  found  they* 
hold  it  very  cheap,  in  regard  to  political  liberty.    The  ideas  of  the  moment, 
relative  to  plots  and  confpiracies,  were  difcuffed,  but  they  feemed  very  generally 
to  agree,  that,  however  the  constitution  might,  by  fuch  means,  be  delayed,  it 
was  now  abfolutely  impoffible  to  prevent  its  taking  place*    At  night  to  the 
national  circus,  as  it  is  called,  at  the  Palais  Royal,  a  building  in  the  gardens,  or 
area*  of  that  palace,  the  moil  whimfical  and  expenfive  folly  that  is  eafily  to  be 
imagined:  it  is  a  large  ball  room,  funl$  half  its  height  under  ground;  and,  as 
if  this  circumftance  were  not  fufficiently  adapted  to  make  it  damp  enough,  a 
garden  is  planted  on  the  roof,  and  a  river  is  made  to  flow  around  it,  which, 
with,  the  addition  of  fome  {pining  jets  d9eauf  have  undoubtedly  made  it  a  delicious 
place,  -  for  a  winter's  entertainment.    The  expence  of  this  gew-gaw  building, 
die  projeft  of  fome  of  ther  duke  of  Orleans'  friends,  I  fuppofe,  and  executed  at 
his  expence,  would  have  eftablifhed  an  Engliih  farm,  with  all  its  principles, 
buildings,  live  ftock,  tools,  and  crops,  on  a  fcale  that  would  have  done  honour 
to  the  firft  fovereign  of  Europe;   for  it  would  have  converted  five  thou&nd  ar- 
pents  of  deicrt  into  a  garden*    As.  to  the  refult  of  die  mode  thzt  Aas  been  pur- 
fiied,  of  inventing  fiich  a  capital,  I  know  no  epithet  equal  tp  its  merits*     It  is 
meant  to  be  a  concert,  ball,  coffee,  and  billiard  room,  with  (hops,  &c.  defigned 
to  be  fome  thing  in.  the  ftyle  of  the  amufemdnts  of  our  Pantheon.    There  were 
mufic  and  fin  gin  g  to  nigh  t„  but  the  room  being  almoft  empty,  it  was,  cxa  the 
whole,  equally  cold:  and  fombre. 

The  ifitbw  The  idea  of  plots  and  confpiracies  has  come  to  fuch  a  height  as 
greatly  to.  alarm  the  leaders  of  the  revolution.  The  difguft  that  fpreads  every 
day  at  their  traniadtions,  arifcs  more  from  the  King's  iituation  than  from  any 
other  circumiUnce.  They  cannot,-  after  the  ibenes  that  have  pafled,  venture  to 
fet  him.  at  liberty  before  the  coirftitution.  is  finished:  and  they  dread,,  at  the  fame 
time,  a  change,  working  in  his  favour  in  the  minds  of  the  people:  in  this  dilem- 
ma,  a  plan  ie  laid  for  perfuading  his  Majefty  to  go  fuddenly  to  die  National 
Ailbmhly,  and*  in  a  ipeech,  to  declare  himftlf  perfrdtty  fatisiied  with  their 
proceedings,,  audita  corcfider  him&lfasatthe  head  of  the  revolution,  in  terms  fo 
couched,.  a&  to  takeaway,  all  idea,  or  pretence  of  his  being  in  aftate  of  confine- 
mentor  coercion.  This  is  at  prefent  a  favourite  plan ^  the  only  difficulty  will 
be,  to  peduade  theLKing  to  take  a  ftep  that  will  apparently  preclude  him  from 
whatever  torn  orr  advantage  the  general  feeling  of  the  provinces  may  work  in  his 
favour;  fbr,  after  fuch  a  meafurc,  he  will. have  reafon  to  expe& that  his  friends 
will  fecond  the*  views  of  the  demucratical  party,  from  an  abfolute  defpair  o£any 
other  principle's  beceawing  efficient.    It  is  thought  probable,,  that  this  fcheme 
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will  be  brought  about ;  and  if  it  is,  it  will  do  more  to  eafe  their  apprehenfions  of 
any  attempts  than  any  other  plan.  I  have  been  among  the  bookfellers,  with  a, 
catalogue  in  hand  to  colled  publications,  which,  unfortunately  for  my  purib, 
I  find  I  mufthave  on  various  topics,  that  concern  the  prefect  ftate  df  France*— * 
Thefe  are  now  every  day  fo  numerous,  efpecially  on  the  fubjefts  of  commerce, 
Colonies,  finances,  taxation,  deficit >  iSec.  not  to  fpcak  of  the  fubjedt  immediately 
of  the  revolution  irielf,  that  it  demands  many  hours  every  day  to  IciYcn  the 
number  to  be  bought,  by  reading  pen  in  hand.  The  collodion  the  duke  of 
Liancpurt  has  made  from  the  very  commencement  of  the  revolution,  at  the  firifc 
meeting  of  the  notables,  is  'prodigious  and  has  ccaft  many  hundred  louis  d'ors. 
It  is  uncommonly  .complete,  .and  will  hereafter  be  of  the  greateft  value.,  to  coa^ 
lillt  on  abundance  of  cudous  qoeftions.  . 

The  17th*  The  plan  I  mentioned  yeftorday,  that  was  proposed  to  the  King, 
was  urged  in  vain :  his  Majefty  received  the  ipropofition  io  -fiich  a  manner  a«  does 
not  leave  any  'great  hope  of  the  fcheme  being  executed  \  bat  the  marquis  La 
Fayette  is  fo  ftrcnuous  for  its  being  brought  about,  that  it  will  not  yet  be  aban- 
doned ;  but  propofed  again  at  a  more  favourable  moment.  The  roy^lifts,  whq 
know  of  this  plan  (for  the  public  have  it  not),  are  delighted  at  the  chance  .of 
its  failing.  The  refufal  is  attributed  to  the  Qjteeou  Another  circumftaiice, 
which  gives  great  difquiet  at  prefent  to  d!he  leaders  of  the  revolution,  are  th* 
accounts  daily  received  from  aH  parts  of  *he  kingdom,  of  the  diftrefs,  and  evea 
ffarvmg  condition  of  mawrfa&ttrers,  aitifts,  aod  iatbrs,  which  grow  more  and 
more  ftrious,  and  mu-ft  -make  *ke  idea  of  an  attempt  to  overturn  the  revolution 
fo  much  the  more  alarming  and  dangerous*  The  only  branch  of  iaduftry  ig 
t9ie  kingdom,  that  remains  flourishing,  is  the  trade  to  the  fugar-cojonies ;  and 

1 

the  fcheme  of  emancipating  the  negroes,  or  at  kaft  of  putting  an  end  to  im- 
porting them,  which  <hey  borrowed  6om  England,  has  thrown  Naotw,  Havre, 
Marifeaks,  Bourdeaux,  and  all  other  places  oonneded  fecondarily  with  th^t 
commeroe,  into  the  utmoft  agitation.  The  count  de  Mkaheau  fays  publicly, 
ttiat  he  is  fure  of  carrying  the  vote  to  put  an  end  to  negro  flavery— it  is  very 
much  the  conver&tion  at  prefeat,  and  principally  amongft  the  leader*,  who  fey, 
that  as  the  revolution  was  founded  on  philofophy,  and  fupported  by  imetapbyfics* 
foch  a  plan  cannot  but  he  congenial.  But  furely  trade  depends  on  pra#ice  pauch 
more  than  on  theory ;  and  the  planters  and  merchants,  who  come  to  Paris  to 
oppofe  the  fcheme,  are  better  prepared  to  fhew  the  importance  of  their  com- 
merce, than  to  reafon  philofophieaHy  on  the  demerits  of  flavery.  Many  publi- 
cations have  appeared  on  the  fubjeft— fome  defcrving  attention. 

The  1 8th.  At  the  duke  of  Liancourt's  dinner,  to-day,  meet  the  marquis  <Je 
Cafaux,  the  author  of  the  mechanifm  of  focieties $  notwithftanding  all  the 
warmth,  and  even  fire  of  argument,  and  vivacity  of  manner  and  compofition  for 
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which  his  writings  are  remarkable,  he  is  perfectly  mild  and  placid  in  converfation, 
with  little  of  that  effervefcence  one  would  look  for  from  his  books.  There  was 
a  remarkable  aflertion  made  to-day,  at  table,  by  the  count  de  Marguerite,  before 
near  thirty  deputies ;  fpeaking  of  the  determination  on  the  Toulon  bufinefs,  he 
faid,  it  was  openly  fupported  by  deputies,  under  the  avowal  that  more  indirec- 
tions were  neceflary.  I  looked  round  the  table,  expecting  fome  decifive  anfwer 
to  be  given  to  this,  and  was  amazed  to  find  that  no  one  replied  a  word.  Monf. 
Volney,  the  traveller,  after  a  paufe  of  fome  moments,  declared,  that  he  thought 
the  people  of  Toulon  had  a£ted  right,  and  were  juftifiable  in  what  they  had 
done.  The  hiftory  of  this  Toulon  bufinefs  is  known  to  all  the  world.  This 
count  de  Marguerite  has  a  tete  dure  and  a  fteady  conduct— it  may  be  believed 
that  he  is  not  an  enragL  At  dinner,  M.  Blin,  deputy  from  Nantes,  mentioning 
the  conduit  of  the  revolution  club  at  the  Jacobins,  faid,  we  have  given  you  a 
good  prefident ;  and  then  afked  the  count,  why  he  did  not  come  among  them  ? 
He  anfwered,  Je  me  trouve  beureux  en  veritt  de  ri  avoir  jamais  tic  d* aucune  fociiti 
politique  particuliere ;  je  penfe  que  mes  fonStions  font  publiques,  et  quelles  peuvent 
aijement  Je  remplir  fans  ajfociations  particulieres \  He  got  no  reply  here.— 
At  night,  Monf.  Decretot,  and  Monf.  Blin,  carried  me  to  the  revolution  club  at 
the  Jacobins ;  the  room  where  they  affemble,  is  that  in  which  the  famous 
league  was  figned,  as  it  has  been  obferved  above*  There  were  above  one 
hundred  deputies  prefent,  with  a  prefident  in  the  chair ;  I  was  handed  to  him, 
and  announced  as  the  author  of  the  Aritbmetique  Politique  \  the  prefident  ftaiL cl- 
ing up,  repeated  my  name  to  the  company,  and  demanded  if  there  were  any 
objections—- None ;  and  this  is  all  the  ceremony,  not  merely  of  an  introduc- 
tion, but  an  election  :  for  I  was  told,  that  now  I  was  free  to  be  prefent  when  I 
pleafed,  being  a  foreigner.  Ten  or  a  dozen  other  elections  were  made.  In  this 
club,  the  bufinefs  that  is  to  be  brought  into  the  National  Aflembly  is  regularly 
debated  ;  the  motions  are  read,  that  are  intended  to  be  made  there,  and  rejected  or 
corrected  and  approved.  When  thefehave  been  fully  agreed  to,  the  whole  party 
are  engaged  to  fupport  them.  Plans  of  conduit  are  there  determined ;  proper 
perfons  nominated  for  being  of  committees,  and  prefidents  of  the  Aflfembly 
named.  And  I  may  add,  that  fuch  is  the  majority  of  numbers,  that  whatever 
pafles  in  this  club,  is  almoft  fure  to  pafs  in  the  AfTembly.  In  the  evening  at  the 
dutchefs  d'Anville's,  in  whofe  houfe  I  never  failed  of  fpending  my  time  agreeably. 
One  of  the  moft  amufing  circumfiances  of  travelling  into  other  countries, 
is  the  opportunity  of  remarking  the  difference  of  cuftoms  amongft  different 
nations  in  the  common  occurrences  of  life.  In  the  art  of  living,  the  French 
have  generally  been  ef teemed  by  the  reft  of  Europe,  to  have  made  the 
greateft  proficiency,  and  their  manners  have  been  accordingly  more  imitated* 
and  their  cuftoms  more  adopted  than  thofe  of  any  other  nation.     Of  their 
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cookery,  there  is  but  one  opinion ;  for  every  man  in  Europe,  that  can  afford 
a  great  table,  either  keeps  a  French  cook,  or  one  inftrudted  in  the  fame  manner*. 
That  it  is  far  beyond  our  own,  I  have  no  dQubt  in  afferting.    We  have  about 
half  a  dozen  real  Englifh  difhes,  that  exceed  arty  thing,  in  my  opinion,  to  be  met 
with  in  France ;  by  Englifh  difhes  I  mean,  a  turbot  and  lobfter  fauce — ham 
and  chicken— turtle— a  haunch  of  venifon— a  turkey  and  oyfters— and  after 
thefe,  there  is  an  end  of  an  Englifh  table.    It  is  an  idle  prejudice,  to  clafsToaft 
beef  among  them ;  for  there  is  not  better  beef  in  the  world  than  at  Paris* 
Large  handfome  pieces  were  almoft  conftantly  on  the  confiderable  tables  I  have 
dined  at.    The  variety  given  by  their  cooks,  to  the  fame  thing,  is  aftojiifhing ; 
they  drefs  an  hundred  difhes  in  an  hundred  different  ways,  and  moft  of  them 
excellent ;  and  all  forts  of  vegetables  have  a  favourinefs  and  flavour,  from  rich 
fauces,  that  are  abfolutely  wanted  to  out  greens  boiled  in  water.    This  variety 
is  not  finking,  in  the  comparifon  of  a  great  table  in  France  with  another  in 
England ;   but  it  is  manifeft,  in  an  inftant,  between  the  tables  of  a  French  and 
Englifh  family  of  fmall  fortune.    The  Englifh  dinner,  of  a  joint  of  meat  and  a 
pudding,  as  it  is  called,  ox  pot  luck,  with  a  neighbour,  is  bad  luck  in  England ; 
the  fame  fortune  in  France  gives,  by  means  of  cookery  only,  at  lead  four  difhes 
to  one  among  us,  and  fpreads  a  (mail  table  incomparably  better.    A  regular  def- 
fert  with  us  is  expected,  at  a  confiderable  table  only,  or  at  a  moderate  one,  when 
a  formal  entertainment  is  given ;  in  France  it  is  as  effential  to  the  (mailed  dinner 
as  to  the  largeft ;  if  it  confifts  only  of  a  bunch  of  dried  grapes,  or  an  apple,  it 
will  be  as  regularly  ferved  as  the  foup.    I  have  met  with  perfons  in  England, 
who  imagine  the  fobriety  of  a  French  table  carried  to  fuch  a  length,  that  one 
or  two  glaffes  of  wine  are  all  that  a  man  can  get  at  dinner :   this  is  an  error ; 
your  fervant  mixes  tHe  wine  and  water  in  what  proportion  you  pleafe ;  and  large 
bowls  of  clean  glaffes  are  fet  before  the  mailer  of  the  houfe,  and  fome  friends  of 
the  family,  at  different  parts  of  the  table,  for  ierving  the  richer  and  rarer  forts  of 
wines,  which  are  drunk  in  this  manner  freely  pnough.    The  whole  nation  are 
fcrupuloufly  neat  in  refuting  to  drink  out  of  glaffes  ufed  by  other  people.    At 
the  houfe  of  a  carpenter  or  blackimith,  a  tumbler  is  fet  to  every  cover.    This 
refults  from  the  common  beverage  being  wine  and  water ;  but  if  at  a  large  table, 
is  in  England,  ther$  were  porter,  beer,  cyder,  and  perry,  it  would  be  impof- 
fible  for  three  or  four  tumblers  or  goblets  to  (land  by  every  plate;  and  equally 
(b  for  the  fervants  to  keep  fuch  a  number: feparate  and  diftind.      In  table-linen, 
they  are,  I  think,  cleaner  and  wafer  than  the  Englifh :  that  the  change  may  be 
inceffant,  it  is  every  where  coarfe.    The  idea  of  dining  without  a  napkin  fcems 
ridiculous  to  a  Frenchman,  but  in  England  we  dine  at  the. tables  of  people  of 
tolerable  fortune^  without  them.    A  journeyman  carpenter  in  France  has  his 
napkin  as  regularly  as  his  fork;  and  at  an  inn,  theji/k  always  lays  a  clean  one 

to 
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to  every  cover  that  is  fpread  in  the  kitchen,  far  the  loweft  brder  of  pedefEriaft 
travellers.  The  exponce  of  linen  in  England  is  enormous,  from  its  finenefs  ; 
fupely  a  great  change  of  that  which  is  coarfe,  would  be  much  more  ra- 
tional. In  point  of  clean!  inefs,  1  think  the  merit  of  the  two  nations  is  divided; 
the  French  are  clearer  in  their  perfons,  and  the  Englifh  in  their  houfes ;  I  fpeak 
of  the  mafs  of  the  people,  and  not  of  individuals  of  oonfiderable  fortune.  A  bidet 
in  France  is  as  umverfally  in  every  apartment,  as  a  hafon  to  <waih  your  hands, 
which  is  a  trait  of  perfonal  cleanlinefs  I  with  more  common  in  England;  on 
the  other  hand  tflieir  neceflary  houfes  are  temples  of  abominatiqn  ;  and  the  prac- 
tice of  fpitting  about 'a  room,  which  is  amongft  the  higfaeft  as  well  as  the  loweft 
ranks,  is  detectable :  I  have  teen  a  gentleman  fpk  lb  near  the  cloaths  of  adutchefs, 
that  I  have  ftared  at  his  unconcern,  In  every  thing  that  concerns  the  ftables, 
the  Englrfh  far  exceed  the  French ;  horfes,  grooms,  harnefs,  and  change  of 
equipage ;  in  the  provinces  you  fee  cabrioftet6  undoubtedly  of  the  lafl  century  j 
an  EnglHhman,  however  &iafl  his  fortune  may  be,  will  not  be  fcen  in  a  carriage 
of  the  faftiion  of  forty  years  paft ;  if  iie  cannot  have  another,  he  will  walk  on 
foot.  It  is  not  true  that  there  are  no  complete  equipages  at  Paris,  I  have  feen 
many;  the  carriage,  horfes,  harnefs,  and  attendance,  without  fault  or  We- 
fnifh ; — but  the  number  is  certainly  very  much  inferior  to  what  are  feen  at 
London.  Eng*Hh  horfes,  grooms,  and  carriages,  have  been  of  lale  years 
largely  imported.  In  -all  the  articles  of  {he  fitting  up  and  furnishing  houfes,  in- 
cluding thofe  of  all  ranks  in  the  ef&mate,  the  EnglHh  have  made  advances  far 
beyond  their  neighbours.  Mahogany  is  fcarce  in  France,  but  the  ufe  of  it  is 
prof  ufe  in  England.  Some  of  the  hotels  in  Paris  -are  kranenfe  in  fi«e,  feom  acir- 
cumftance  which  would  give  me  a  good  opinion  of  the  people,  if  nothing  elfe 
did,  which  is  the  great  mixture  of  families.  When  the  eldeft  46n  marries,  he 
brings*  his  wife  home  to  thehoufe  of  his  father,  where  there  is  an  apartment 
provided  for  them;  and  if  a  daughter  does  not  wed  an  eldeft  ion,  her  husband 
is  alfo  received  into  the  family,  in  the  fame  way,  which  makes  a  joyous  number 
at  every  table.  This  cannot  altogether  be  attributed  to  ceconomical  motives, 
though  they  certainly  influence  in  many  cafes,  becaufe  it  is  found  in  families 
poflefling  the  firft  properties  in  the  kingdom.  It  does  with  French  manners  and 
cujloms,  but  in  England  it  is  fore  to  fail,  dnd  equally  fo  amongft  all  ranks  rf 
people :  may  we  not  conjedture,  with  a  great  probability  of  truth,  that  the  na- 
tion in  which  it  fucceeds  is  therefore  better  tempered?  Nothing  bitt  good 
humour  can  render  fuch  a  jumble  of  families  agreeable,  or  even  tolerable.  In 
drefi  they  have  given  the  ton  to  all  Europe  for  more  than  a  century  j  but  thia 
is  not  among  any  but  die  higheft  rank  an  object  of  fuch  expence  as  in  England, 
where  the  mafs  of  mankind  wear  much  better  things  (to  ufe  the  language  of 
common  convention)  than  in  France :  this  ftruck  me  more  amongft  ladies 

who 
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who,  on  an*  average-  of  all  ranks,  do  not  drefs  at  one  half  of  the  expcnce  o£ 
Engliih  women.  Volatility  and  changeablenefs  are  attributed  to  the  French 
as  national  charadtbrifticks,— but  in  the  cafe  of  drefs  with  the  groffeft  exagge- 
ration. Faflrions  change  with  ten  times  more  rapidity  in  England,  in  form,- 
colour,  and  aflemblage ;  the  vicifiitudes  of  every  part  of  drefs  are  phantaftic  with 
us ;  I  fee  little  of  this  in  France;  and  to  inftance  the  mode  of  dreffing  the  gen- 
tlemen's hair,  while  it  has  been  varied  five  times  at  London,  it  has  remained  the 
feme  at  Paris.  Nothing  contributes  more  to  make  them  a  happy  people,  than  the 
eheariiil  and  facile  pliancy  of  difpofition.  with  which  they  adapt  themselves  to  the 
circupiftancefrof  life :  this  they  pofiefs  much  more  than  the  high  and  volatile  fpirits 
which  have  been  attributed  to  them ;  one  excellent  confaquence  is,  a  greater  ex- 
emption from  the  extravagance  of  living  beyond  their  fortunes,  than  is  met  with 
in  England.  In  thehigheft  ranks  of  life,  there  are  inftances  in  all  countries ;  but 
where  one  gentleman  of  final!  property,  in  the  provinces  of  France,  runs  out  his 
fortune,  there  are  ten  fuch  in  England  that  do  it.  In  the-  blended  idea  I  had 
formed  of  the  French  character  from  reading*  I  am  di&ppointed  from  three  cir-j 
eumftances,  which  I  expe&ed  to  find  predominant r  On  comparifon  with  the 
EnglHh,  I  looked  for  great  talkativenefs,  volatile  fpirits,  and  univcrfal  polite* 
nefev  I  think,  on  the  contrary,  that  they  are  not  fo  talkative  as  the  Englifh ; 
have  not  eqpaily  good  fpirits,  and  are  not  a  jot  more  polite :  nor  do  I  fpeak  of 
certain  claflbs  of  people,  but  of  the  general  maft.  I  think  them,  however,  in** 
comparably  better  tempered;  and  I  propofe  it  as  a  queftion*  whether  good 
temper  be  not  more  reafonably  expe&ed  under  an  arbitrary,  than  under  ar  iree 
government? 

The  ifth.  My  Laft  day  in  Paris,  and,-  therefore,,  employe^  in. waiting,  on  my 
friends  tp  take  leave ;  amongft .  whom*  the  duke  de  Liancourt  holds  the  firft 
place;  a  nobleman,  to  whofe  ttnioteriFUp^ed,  polite^  and  friendly  offices  J  owe 
file  agreeablr  and  happyr  hours,  which  I  have  patted  at  Paris,  and  whqfe  kind- 
nefc  continued  fo  much,  to  the  la  ft,  as  to-  require  a  promife,  that  if  I  fhould 
retugi*  to*  France,  his  houfe,  either  jo  town  or  country,  fhould  bo  my  home.  I 
(hall  not  omit  obferving,  that  his  conduct  in  the  revolution  has  been  dircdl  and 
manly  from  the  very  beginning;  his  rank,  familyi  fortune,  arid  iituation  at 
court,  all  united  to  make  him  one  of  the  firft  fubje&s  in  the  kingdom ;  and 
upon  the  public  affairs  being  fufficiently  embroiled,  to  make  aflemblies  of  the 
nobility  neceflary,  his  determination  to  render  himfelf  mafter  of  the  great  quef- 
tions  which  were  then  in  debate,  was  feconded  by  that  attention  and  applica- 
tion whkh  was  neceflary  in  a  period,  when  none  but  men  of  bufinefs  could  be 
q£  importance  in  the  ft  ate.  From,  the  firft  affembling  of  the  States  General,  he 
refbl Vcd  -to  take  the  party  of  freedom ;  and  would  have  joined  the  tiers  at  firft, 
if  the  orders  of  his  conftituents  had  not  prevented  it ;  he  defired  them,  however, 

either 
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either  to  confent  to  that  ftep  or  to  ele&  another  reprefentative  j  and,  at  the  fame 
time,  with  equal  liberality,  he  declared,  that  if  ever  the  duty  he  owed  his  coun- 
try became  incompatible  with  his  office  at  court,  he  would  refign  it;  an  aft 
that  was  not  .only  unneceflary,  but  would  have  been  abfurd,  after  the  King 
himfelf  had  become  a  party  in  the  revolution .  By  efpoufing  the  popular  caufe, 
he  adted  conformably  to  the  principles  of  all  his  anceftors,  who  in  the  civil  wars 
and-confufions  of  the  preceding  centuries,  uniformly  oppofed  the  arbitrary  pro- 
ceedings of  the  court.  The  decifive  fteps  which  this  nobleman  todk  at  Ver- 
failles,  in  advifing  the  King,  &c.  &c.  are  known  to  all  the  world.  He  is,  un- 
doubtedly, to  be  efteemed  one  of  thofe  who  have  had  a  principal  (hare  in  the 
revolution,  but  he  has  been  invariably  guided  by  conftitutional  motives ;  for  it 
is  certain,  that  he  has  been  as  much  averfe  from  unneceflary  violence  and  fan- 
guinary  meafures,  as  thofe  who  were  the  moft  attached  to  the  ancient  govern- 
ment. With  my  excellent  friend  Lazowflu,  I  fpent  my  laft  evening ;  he  endea- 
vouring to  perfuade  me  to  refide  upon  a  farm  in  Prance,  and  X  enticing  him  to 
quit  French  buftle  for  English  tranquility. 

The  20th — 25th.  By  the  diligence  to  London,  where  I  arrived  the  25th  $ 
though  in  the**  mo  ft  commodious  feat;  yet  languifhing  for  a  horfe,  which,  after 
all,  affords  the  beft  means  of  travelling.  Paffing  from  the  firft  company  of  Paris 
to  the  rabble  which  one  fbmetimes  meets  in  diligences  is  contraft  fufficient,— 
but  the  idea  of  returning  to  England,  to  my  family,  and  friends,  made  all  things 
appear  fmooth.— —  272  miles. 

The  30th.  To  Brad  field ;  and  here  terminate,  I  hope,  my  travels.  After 
having  furveyed  the  agriculture  and  political  refources  of  England  and  Ireland, 
to  do  the  fame  with  France,  -was  certainly  a  great  objeft,  the  importance  of 
which  animated  me  to  the  attempt :  and  however  pleating  it  may  be  to  hppe  for 
the  ability  of  giving  a  better  account  of  the  agriculture  of  France  than  has  ever 
been  laid  before  the  public,  yet  the  greateft  fatisfa&ion  I  feel,  at  prefent>  is  the 
profped:  of  remaining,  for  the  future,  on  a  farm,  in  that  calm  and  undifturbed 
retirement,  whith  is  fuitable  to  my  fortune,  and  which,  I  truft,  will  be  agree- 
able to  my  difpofitiorf.-*—?*  miles* 
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CH  AP.     I. 
Of  tie  Extent  of  France. 

THE  circumftances  which  are  moft  apt  to  command  the  attention  of  man- 
kind, for  giving  importance  to  a  country,  are  really  valuable  no  farther 
than  as  they  contribute  to  the  eafe  and  profperity  of  the  inhabitants.    Thus  the 
extent  of  a  kingdom  is  of  no  other  confequence  thaiv  affording  nourishment  for  a 
people  too  numerous  to  be  rcafonably  apprehenfive  of  foreign  conqueft.    When 
a  territory  is  much  more  confiderable  than  for  this  purpofe,  it  tends  to  infpire 
ambitious  projects  in  the  minds  of  the  men  that  govern,  which  have  proved* 
perhaps,  more  difaftrous  than  the  deficiency  of  power  that  endangers  the  na- 
tional defence.   France,  undef  Lewis  XI V.  was  a  remarkable  inftance  of  this  fad. 
The  fituation  to  which  the  ambition  of  that  prince  had  reduced  her  immenfe  terri- 
tory, was  hardly  preferable  to  that  of  Holland,  in  1672,  whole  misfortunes  flowed 
„  from  the  fame  origin.    Of  the  two  extremes,  France  has  undoubtedly  more  to  ap- 
prehend from  the  ambition  of  her  own  rulers*  than  from  that  of  any  neighbour* 
Authorities  vary  confiderably  in  defcribing  the  extent  of  this  fine  kingdom.    The 
Mar&hal  de  Vauban  makes  it  30,00a  leagues,  or  140,940,000  arpents;  Voltaire 
130,000,000  arpents.— The  accuracy  of  round  numbers  is  always  to  be  doubted. 
Templeman  gives  it  an  extent  of  1 38,837  fquare  geographic  miles,  of  fixty  to  a 
degree;  a  meafurement,  which  renders  all  his  tables  abfolutely  ufclefs  for  any 
purpole,  but  that  of  comparing  one  country  with  another,  a  degree  being  fixty- 
nine  miles  and  an  half,  which  makes  it  119,220,874444  acres.— -Paudon  reduces 
his  meafure  to  French  arpents,  and  makes  the  number  1 07,6^0*000 *    The  En* 
cyclopaedia,  article  France,  affigns  100*000,000  of  arpents  as  the  contents;,  and 
obferves,  that,  by  Cafiini*s  maps,  the  amount  is  125,000,000.    A  late  author* 
calculates  it  at  105,000,000 :  and  another  -f-  at  135,600,000*    None  of  thefe  ac- 
counts feem  fufficiently  accurate  for  the  purpofe  of  giving  a  correct  idea*    The 
authority  on  Which  X  am  inclined  moft  to  rely  is  that  of  M.  Nccker  J,  who 

*  L'lmpft  Abonnl.  4to.  1789.        f  Apologic  fur  TcdiA  de  Nantes,       %  Ocuvres.  4to~  p.  326* 
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calculates  it  (without  Corfica)  at  26,951  leagues  fquare,  of  2282Ttoifes5  this, 
I  find,  amounts  to  146,024,213  arpents  of  Paris,  or  131,722,295  Englifh  acres. 
Pau&on,  by  covering  his  map  with  fliot  to  every  indenture  of  outline,  with  the 
greateft  care,  found  the  kingdom  to  contain  103,021,840  arpents,  each  of  100  perch, 
at  22  feet  the'perch,  or  1 344$  toifes  fquare  to  the  arpent ;  inftead  of  which,  thearpent 
of  Paris  contains  but  900  toifes :— this  meafurement  makes  81,687,016  Englifh 
acres  *.— Notwithstanding  the  credit  ufually  given  to  this  writer  for  his  accu- 
racy, I  muft  here  reject  his  authority  in  favour  of  that  of  M.  Necker.  PaucWs 
calculation,  which  gives  81,687,016  Englifh  acres  to  France,  affigns  by  the 
fame  rule  to  England  24,476,315  + ;  yet  Templeman's  furvey,  at  60  miles  to  a 
degree,  and  therefore  confefTedly  below  the  truth,  makes  it  31,648,000,  which, 
at  69T  to  a  degree,  are  42,463,26444 ;  a  greater  difference  than  is  found  between 
them  •  in  eftimating  the  furface  of  France,  which,  by  PainSon,  is  made 
181,687,016  Englifh  acres,  with  a  general  admiffion  of  about  a  million  more  j  and 
by  Templeman,  88,855,680 ;  or  at  6o4-,  is  119,220,8744^- 

It  is  in  vain  to  attempt  reconciling  thefe  contrary  accounts.  I  fhall  therefore 
adopt,  with  the  author  of  the  Credit  Nationale%,  the  eftimation  of  M.  Necker, 
which  fuppofes  156,024,113  arpents  of  Paris,  or  131,722,295  Englifh  acres. 

For  a  comparifon  of  the  French  and  Englifh  dominions,  I  muft  for  the  latter 
adopt  Templeman's  meafurement,  who  gives  to 

England,  49>45°  fquare  miles,   j      France,  l3%>%37  fquare  miles. 

Scotland,  27,794 

Ireland,  »7>457 

104,701 

Calculated  at  60  to  a  degree ;  but  at  6gi  thefe  numbers  become, 

6q.  nito.  Acres.  I  Sq.  miles.  Acret. 

England,       66,348       -      4**63***+    \    France,        186,282     -      119,220,874 
Scotland,       37,292       -       23,867,016 
Ireland,         36,840       -       *3>S77>63° 

140,480         '  89,907,910 

Hence  it  appears,  that  France,  according  to  thefe  proportions,  contains  29,312,964 
acres  more  than  the  three  Britifh  kingdoms  ;  and  it  is  to  be  noted,  that  as  the 
extent  of  France  is  taken  from  the  more  modern  and  corredt  authorities,  whence 
M.  Necker  deduced  his  meafurement  at  131,722,295  Englifh  acres,  which  is 

*  I  have  made  this  redu&ion,  "by  valuing,  with  Pau&on,  &c  French,  arpent  at  1,0000,  and  the 

Englifh  0,7929. 

f  That  16  30,869,360  arpents  royale,  of  22  feet  to  die  perch. 

%  Monf.  Jorre.     8vo.     1789.     Recalculates  on  27,000  leagues,  at  2282  toife*^  5786  arpents  of 
Paris  in  a  league  j  or  in  France  156,225,720  arpents.    P.  95* 

•  confequently 
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tory ;  I  ihould  remark,  that  I  faw"  no  thing  in  that  country  which  defervee  the 

**  It  may  be  remarked,  that  Dr.  Grew  calculated  the  real  contents  of  England  and  Wales  at 
46,080,000  acres.  .  Philosophical  TranfafiionS)  No*  330,  p.  266.    Which  feems  a  confirmation  that  we 
are  not  far  from  the  truth. 
f  Equal  to  73*306  fquare  miles. 
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•  I  have  made  this  red*&ion>  'by  valuing,  with  Pauftcm,  the  French,  arpent  at  1,0000,  and  the 
EnglUh  0,7929.  *  • 

t  That  »  30,869,360  arpents  royale,  of  22  feet  to  the  perch. 
.    %  Mont  Jorre.    8vo.     I78g.     He  calculates  on  27,000  leagues,  at  2282  toife*  5786  *?«**  ot 
Paris  to  a  league  \  or  in  France  156,225,720  arpents.    P.  95*  , 
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confequently  much  more  exaft  than  that  of  Templeman ;  fo  it  is  equally  fair  to 
fuppofe,  that  the  latter  is  as  much  below  the  fad  in  the  contents  of  our  iflands, 
as  he  was  in  thofe  of  France.    Corre&ed  by  this  rule,  the  areas  will  be 


England  ♦,         46,9 1 5,933  f  acres. 
Scotland,  26,369,695 

I  r  eland ,  26,049  >  96 1 


France,  *3*>7*2fi9S  acr«« 


99>33S>5«9 

Thefe  number*,  I  am  upon  the  whole  inclined  to  believe,  are  as  near  to  the  truth 
as  may  reafonably  be  expected  from  calculations,  when  the  data  are  not  abfo~- 
lutely  correct. 


C  H  A  P.    II. 

Of  the  Soil,  and  Face  of  the  Country. 

THHE  modern  French  geographers,  in  a  branch  of  that  fcience,  to  which  they 
have  properly  given  the  epithet  pby/ical,  have  divided  the  kingdom  into 
what  they  call  bajfins ;  that  is  to  fay,  into  feveral  great  plains,  through  which 
flow  the  principal  rivers,  and  which  are  formed  of  feveral  ridges  of  mountains* 
either  original,  as  they  term  it,  of  granite,  or  fecondary  of  calcareous  and  other 
materials.  Of  thefe  bajfins  the  chief  are,  1.  Of  the  Loire  and  all  the  rivers  that 
fell  into  it.  2,  Of  the  Seine  and  its  branches.  3,  Of  the  Garonne.  4,  Of  the 
Rhone  and  Soane.  There  are  likewife  fome  fmaller  ones,  but  of  much  lefs  ac- 
count. The  reader  who  wiflies  to  confult  the  detail  of  thefe,  may  turn  to  the 
Journal  Pbyfique,  torn.  30.  for  a  memoir  by  M.  la  M etherie. 

In  refped  to  the  geoponic  divifion  of  the  foils  of  the  kingdom,  the  rich  cal- 
careous plain  of  the  north-eaftern  quarter  firft  calls  for  our  attention.  I  crofled 
this  in  feveral  directions,  and  from  the  obfervations  I.  made,  the  following  are 
the  limits  I  would  affign  to  it.  On  the  coaft  it  may  be  faid  to  extend  from 
Dunkirk  to  Carentan  in  Normandy,  for  the  northern  promontory  of  that  pro* 
vince,  which  projects  into  the  fea  at  Cherbourg,  &c.  is  of  a  different  foil.  In 
M.  la  Metherie's  map,  is  marked  a  ridge  of  granite  mountains  in  this  promon- 
tory 3  I  (hould  remark,  that  I  faw  nothing  in  that  country  which  defcrves  the 

*  It  may  be  remarked,  that  Dr.  Grew  calculated  die  real  contents  of  England  and  Wales  at 
46,080,000  acres.  Pbilofophical  Tranfeflions,  No.  330,  p.  266*  Which  feems  a  confirmation  that  we 
are  not  far  from  the  truth. 

t  Equal  to  73,306  fquare  miles. 
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name  of  a  mountain,  any  more  than  at  Alcn$:on ;  merely  hills,  and  tho&  not 
confiderable  ones.     I  may  terminate  the  rich  track  at  Carentan,  as  thence  to 
Coutances  the  land  is  chiefly  poor  and  ftoney,  and  holds,  with  many  variations, 
quite  to  Breft.     In  the  line  a  little  to  the  S.  of  the  coaft,  before  Cae»»  is  ftcn 
the  firft  confiderable  change  of  foil  from  Calais;   it  there  becomes  a  red  Jione 
bra/h ;  this  rich  tra<ft  is  here,  therefore,  narrow.     On  re-entering  Normandy  on 
the  fide  of  Alen9on,  from  Anjou  and  Maine,  I  firft  met  with  the  rich  loams  on 
a  calcareous  bottom  at  Beaumont  j   at  Alenfpn  there  is  a  noble  foil,  which  I 
then  loft  no  more  in  advancing  northwards.     In  another  line  I  entered  this  rich 
diftrift  about  ten  miles  to  the  fouth  of  Tours.    The  hills  on  the  Loire,  though 
all  calcareous  that  I  noticed,  are  not  all  rich,  though  on  fome  the  foil  is  deep* 
and  good.     Diredtly  to  the  fouth  of  Orleans  begins  the  miferable  Sologne, 
which,  though  on  a  calcareous  bottom  of  marl,  is  too  poor  to  be  included  in 
the  prefent  diftridt.     From  Orleans  to  Paris,  and  alfo  Fontainbleau,  no  ex- 
ceptions are  to  be  made,  but  in  the  fmall  fpace  of  poor  fand  ftone  in  the  royal 
foreft  of  the  latter  town.     In  a  fourth  direction  this  diftrift  is  entered,  but  not 
fo  decifively  as  in  the  preceding  cafes,  a  few  miles  to  the  fouth  of  Nemours. 
At  Croifiere  the  firft  chalk  is  vifible  to  the  traveller.    Advancing  to  the  N.  E. 
very  good  land  is  found  near  Nangis,  and  then  bearing  N.  I  entered  the  fertile 
plain  of  Brie.    Some  of  the  vales  through  which  the  Marne  flows  arc  rich,  and 
what  I  faw  calcareous ;  but  the  hills  are  poor.     The  plain  of  Rheims  may  be 
clafled  in  the  prefent  diftridt,  but  at  Soiflbns  and  thence  due  N .  all  is  excellent. 
Thefe  limits  inclofe  one  of  the  fineft  territories  that  I  fuppofe  is  to  be  found  in 
Europe.    From  Dunkirk  to  Nemours  is  not  lefs  than  one  hundred  and  eighty 
miles  in  a  right  line.     From  Soiflbns  to  Carcntan  is  another  right  line  of  aboitf 
two  hundred  miles.    From  Eu,  on  the  Norman  coaft,  to  Chartres  is  one  hundred 
miles ;  and  though  the  breadth  of  this  rich  diftrid:  at  Caen,  Bayeux,  &c.  is  not 
confiderable,  yet  the  whole  will  be  found  to  contain  not  a  trifling  proportion  of 
the  whole  kingdom.     This  noble  territory  includes  the  deep,  level,  and  fertile 
plain  of  Flanders,  and  part  of  Artois,  than  which  a  richer  foil  can  hardly  be  de- 
fired  to  repay  the  induftry  of  mankind ;  two,  three,  and  even  four  feet  deep  of 
moift  and  putrid,  but  friable  and  mellotf  loam,  more  inclining  to  clay  than  fand,, 
on  a  calcareous  bottom,  and  from  its  marine  origin  (for  there  can  be  little  doubt 
but  that  the  whole  plain  of  Flanders  and  Holland  has  been  covered  by  the  fea, 
long  fince  our  globe  has  taken  its  prefent  appearance),  abounding  with  particles 
that  add  to  the  common  fertility,  refulting  from  fuch  compounds  found  in  other 
fituatiops,    The  putridity  of  the  humus  in  Flanders  and  its  pofition,  being  a 
dead  level,  are  the  principal  circumftances  that,  diftinguifh  it  from  the  better 
foils  of  the  reft  of  this  fertile  part  of  Europe.     Every  ftep  of  the  way  from  the 
yery  gate  of  Paris  to  near  Soiflbns,  and  thence  to  Cambray,  with  but  little  va- 
riation 
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riation  of  fome  inferior  hills  of  fmall  extent,  is  a  fandy  loam  of  an  admirable 
texture,  and  commonly  of  confidcrable  depth.  About  Meaux  it  is  to  be  ranked 
among  the  fined  in  the  world  ;  they  call  it  bleaunemeau ;  it  tends  much  towards 
an  impalpable  powder,  which  betrays  few  figns  of  fand,  even  when,  to  the  eye, 
it  has  the  appearance  of  a  fandy  loam.  It  is  of  an  admirable  texture  and  friabi- 
lity. Monf.  Gibert  informed  me,  that  it  is  of  the  depth  of  eighteen  feet  where 
his  well  is  digged,  and  under  it  a  ftratum  of  white  marl,  found  under  the  whole 
country,  at  different  depths.  This  marl  has  the  appearance  of  a  confolidated 
pafte.  The  line  through  Picardy  is  inferior,  yet,  for  the  moft  part,  excellent. 
But  all  the  arable  part  of  Normandy,  which  is  within  thefe  limits,  h  of  the 
fame  rich  friable  fandy  loam,  to  a  great  depth ;  that  from  Bernay  to  Elboeuf  can 
fcarcely  be  exceeded  i  four  to  five  feet  deep  of  a  reddifh  brown  loam  on  a  chalk 
bottom,  and  without  a  ftone.  As  to  thepaftures  of  the  fame  province,  we  have, 
I  believe,  nothing  either  in  England  or  Ireland  equal  to  them ;  I  hold  the  vale 
of  Limerick  to  be  inferior.  The  famous  Pays  de  Beauce,  which  I  eroded  between 
Arpajon  and  Orleans,  refembles  the  vales  of  Meaux  and  Senlis ;  it  is  not,  how- 
ever, in  general,  fo  deep  as  the  former.  The  limits  I  have  traced  are  thofe  of 
great  fertility ;  but  the  calcareous  diftridt,  and  even  of  chalk,  is  much  more 
extenfivc.  To  the  E.  it  reaches  acrofs  Champagne ;  a  ftrong  change,  not  hav- 
ing occurred  to  me  till  about  St.  Menehould.  From  Metz  to  Nancy  all  is 
calcareous,  but  not  chalk.  Lime-ftone  land  I  found  plentifully  in  the  fouthern 
parts  of  Alface ;  and  from  Befort  acrofs  Franche  Comptl  to  Dole,  all  the  ftones 
I  tried,  and  many  from  quarries,  were  calcareous.  Immenfe  diftridts  in  Dau- 
phine  and  Provence,  &c.  &c.  are  the  fame ;  I  (hall  therefore  only  obferve,  that 
I  remarked  the  chalk. country  to  extend  E.  to  about  St.  Menehould,  and  S.  to 
Nemours  and  Montargis  *  in  one  line.  In  another,  that  all  of  the  Angoumois 
which  I  faw  is  the  fame ;  much  in  Poitou,  and  through  Touraine  to  the  Loire. 
Had  I  penetrated  more  to  the  W.  I  (hould  probably  have  found  the  chalk  of 
Angoumois,  and  that  of  the  Loire  to  be  connected  uninterruptedly.  Moil  of 
the  courfe  of  the  Loire  is,  I  believe,  chalk,  and  the  whole  of  it  calcareous. 
Hence  it  appears,  that  the  chalk  country  of  France  is  of  very  confiderable  ex- 
tent; not  lefs  than  two  hundred  milds  E.  and  W.  and  about  as  much,  but 
more  irregularly,  N.  and  S.  and  comprifes,  by  far,  the  richeft  and  moft  fertile 
provinces  of  the  kingdom. 

The  next  confiderable  diftrift,  for  fertility,  is  that  which  I  may  call,  without 
impropriety,  the  plain  of  the  Garonne.  Paffing  to  the  S.  from  Limofin,  it  is 
entered  about  Creiflenfac,  with  the  province  of  Quercy,  and  improves  all  the 
way  to  Montauban  and  Touloufe,  -  where  it  is  one  of  the  fineft  levels  of  fertile 

*  I  believe  much  further ;  and  there  is  the  more  reafon  to  think  (b,  becaufe  Mr.  Townfhend  found, 
that  in  another  road  it  reached  to  Auxere,  where  he  loft  it.    Journey  tbrtugb'Spain,  vol.  i.  p..  46. 
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foil  that  can  any  where  be  feen.  It  continues,  but  not  equally  fruitful,  to  the  foot 
of  the  Pyrenees,  by  St.  Gaudents,  &c.  very  even  to  the  eye,  when  viewed  from 
the  promenade  at  Montauban,  which  commands  one  of  the  richeft,  as  well  as 
magnificent  profpedts,  to  be  met  with  in  France.  This  plain  I  found,  however, 
to  be  much  indented  and  irregular  *  for  to  the  W.  of  Auch,and  all  beyond  it 
to  Bayonne,  is  too  inferior  to  be  admitted  ;  and  to  the  E.  Mirepoix,  Pamiers,  and 
CarcafTonne  are  among  the  hills,  and  all  the  way  from  Agen  to  Bourdeaux, 
though  the  river  flows  through  one  of  the  richeft  vallies  that  is  to  be  feen  io 
the  world,  yet  the  breadth  appeared  to  be  every  where  inconsiderable.  Through 
all  this  plain,  wherever  the  foil  is  found  excellent,  it  confifts  usually  of  a  deep 
mellow  friable  fandy  loam,  with  moifture  fufficient  for  the  production  of  any 
thing ;  much  of  it  is  calcareous.  White  lime-ftone  and  white  chalky  loams  are 
found  about  Cahors,  &c.  and  white  loams  more  tenacious  near  Montauban. 
At  Tonance,  on  the  Garonne,  they  are  red,  and. apparently  as  good  at  ten  feet 
deep  as  on  the  furface. 

In  travelling  fromNarbonne  to  Beziers,  Pezenas,  Montpellier,  and  Nimes,  every 
one  I  converfed  withreprefented  that  vale  as  the  mo  ft  fruitful  in  France.  Olives 
and  mulberries,  as  well  as  vines,  render  it  very  productive ;  but  in  point  of  foil 
(the  only  circumftance  I  confider  at  prefent),  much  the  greater  part  of  it  is  in- 
ferior to  all  I  have  named.  The  Bas  Poitou,  as  I  was  informed  by  a  perfbn  who 
refides  in  it,  is  of  a  fertility  that  deferves  to  be  clafled  with  the  richeft  foils  of 
France,  extending  18  leagues  by  12,  or  216  fquare  leagues,  which,  at  5,786  ar- 
pents  per  league,  are  249,776  arpents.  100,000  arpents  of  rich  marfhes  have 
been  drained  there*.  Being  alfo  informed  at  Nantes,  that  there  was  a  very 
rich  track  to  the  S.  of  the  Loire,  in  the  quarter  of  Bourgneuf  and  Macheoul,  I 
have  extended  the  region  of  good  land  to  that  river,  as  feen  in  the  annexed  map. 

The  narrow  plain  of  Alface,  the  whole  fertile  part  of  which  hardly  exceeds 
the  furface  of  1000  fquare  miles,  muft  be  clafled  among  the  richeft  foils  of 
France.  It  refembles  Flanders  a  good  deal,  though  inferior  to  that  fine  province. 
It  confifts  of  a  deep  rich  fandy  loam,  both  moift  and  friable,  equal  to  the  large 
production  of  all  forts  of  crops.  A  more  celebrated  diftrid  is  the  Limagne  of 
Auvergne,  a  flat,  and  chiefly  a  calcareous  vale,  furrounded  by  great  ranges  of 
volcanic  mountains.  It  is  certainly  one  of  the  fineft  foils  in  the  world.  It  com- 
mences at  Riom ;  the  plain  there  is  of  a  beautiful  dead  level  of  white  calca- 
reous loam,  the  whole  furface  of  which  is  a  real  marl,  but  fo  mixed  with  bumus 
as  to  be  of  prime  fertility.  The  French  naturalifts,  that  have  examined  it,  aflert 
the  depth  to  be  twenty  feet  of  beds  of  earth,  formed  of  the  ruins  of  what  they 
ftyle  the  primitive  (granite)  and  volcanized  mountains.  At  Ifibire,  Dr.  Br& 
(hewing  me  his  farm,  m  an  inferior  part  of  the  Limagne  (for  the  beft  of  it 

*  Des  Cauau*  it  Navig.    Par  M,  de  la  Lande,  p.  391. 
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reaches  no  farther  than  from  Rtom  to  Vaires,  which  is  fcarcely  more  than 
twenty  miles),  made  me  obferve,  that  the  river  had,  in  all  probability,  formed 
the  whole  plain,  as  it  was  adding  rapidly  to  his  land,  and  had  given  him*  a  depth 
very  perceptible  in  a  few  years,  having  buried  the  gravelly  fhingle  of  its  bed, 
by  depofiting  a  rich  furface  of  fandy  mud.    The  vale  here,  on  the  banks,  is  fef 
ven  or  eight  feet  deep  of  rich  brown  fandy  loam.  .  On  the  contrary,  there  arc 
philofophers  who  contend  for  the  whole  having  been  a  lake.    The  mountains 
that  furround  this  vale  are  various.    The  white  argilaceous  ftone,  in  the  hills 
between  Riom  and  Clermont>  is  calcareous.    The  volcanic  mountains  are  found 
to  be  better  than  the  others,  except  in  the  cafe  of  tufa  or  cinders,  which  are  fo 
burnt  as  to  be  good  for  nothing.    The  calcareous  and  clayey  ones  good,  and  the 
bafaltes  decompofed  and  become  clay  excellent.    Their  bafe  is  commonly  gra- 
nite.   The  calcareous  fandy  (tones,  and  the  argilaceous  calcareous  earths  are 
heaped  on  them  by  the  adtion  of  volcanoes,  according  to  the  theory  of  the 
French  philofophers.  The  fertility  that  refults  from  the  volcanic  origin  of  moun- 
tains, has  been  often  remarked,  and  efpecially  in  the  cafe  of  Etna ;  the  fame  fait 
appeared  in  many  tra&s  of  country  as  I  pafled  from  Le  Puy  to  Montelimart, 
where  many  confiderable  mountains  are  covered  with  beautiful  chefnuts,  and 
various  articles  of  cultivation,  which  in  diftri&s  not  volcanic  are  wade,  or  in 
a  great  meafure  ufelefs. 

I  have  now  noticed  all  the  diftri&s  of  France,  which,  to  my  knowledge,  are 
of  any  remarkable  fertility:  they  amount,  as  it  will  be  fhown  more  particularly 
in  another  place,  to  above  28  millions  of  Englifh  acres. 

Of  the  other  provinces,  Bretagne  is  generally  gravel,  or  gravelly  fand,  com- 
monly deep,  and  on  a  gravelly  bottom,  of  an  inferior  and  barren  nature,  but  in 
many  places  on  fand  ftone  rock.  I  tried  various  fpecimens,  but  found  none 
calcareous ;  and  having  feen  a  (hip  at  Morlaix  unloading  lime- ftone  from  Nor- 
mandy, I  may  conclude,  that  the  fatt  does  not  contradidt  the  conclufion  which 
I  drew  from  the  eye.  All  that  I  faw  in  the  two  provinces  of  Anjou  and  Maine 
are  gravel,  fand,  or  ftone— generally  a  loamy  fand  or  gravel ;  fbmc  imperfedt 
fchrftus  on  a  bottom  of  rock ;  and  much  that  would  in  the  weft  of  England  be 
called  a  Jtone-brajh*  and  that  would  do  excellently  well  for  turnips  :  they  have 
the  friability,  but  want  the  putrid  moifture  and  fertile  particles  of  the  better 
loams.  Immenfe  tracks,  in  both  thefe  provinces,  are  wafte,  under  ling,  fern, 
furze,  &c.  but  the  foil  of  thefe  does  not  vary  from  the  cultivated  parts,  and, 
with  cultivation,  would  be  equally  good.  Touraine  is  better  ;  it  contains  fome 
confiderable  diftritfts,  efpecially  to  the  fouth  of  the  Loire,  where  you  find 
good  mixed  fandy  and  gravelly  loams  on  a  calcareous  bottom;  confiderable 
tracks  in  the  northern  part  of  the  province  are  no  better  than  Anjou  and  Maine; 
and,  like  them,  it  is  not  without  its  heaths  and  waftes.    Sologne  is  one  of  the 
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pooreft  and  moft  unimproved  provinces  of  the  kingdom,  and  one  of  the  mod 
lingular  countries  I  have  feen.  It  is  flat,  confiding  of  a  poor  fand  or  gravel, 
every  where  on  a  clay  or  marl  bottom,  retentive  of  water  to  fuch  a  degree, 
that  every  ditch  and  hole  was  full  of  it :  the  improvement  of  fuch  a  country  is 
fo  obvioufly  effe&ed  on  the  eafieft  principles,  that  it  is  a  fatire  on  the  French 
government,  and  on  the  individuals  who  are  owners  or  occupiers  of  eftates  in 
this  province,  to  fee  it  remain  in  fuch  a  mifcrable  condition.  Berry  is  much 
better,  though  both  fandy  and  gravelly ;  but  good  loams,  and  fome  deep,  are 
not  wanted  in  fome  diftri&s,  as  that  of  Chateauroux,  on  quarries,  and  near 
Vatan  on  calcareous  ones.  La  Marche  and  Limofin  confift  of  friable  fandy 
Ipams ;  fome  on  granite,  and  others  on  a  calcareous  bottom.  There  are  tradts 
in  thefe  provinces  that  are  very  fertile  j  and  I  faw  none  that  fhould  be  efteemed 
fteril.  Of  the  granite,  they  diftinguifh  two  forts ;  one  hard,  and  full  of  mica- 
ceous particles ;  the  grain  rather  coarfe,  with  but  little  quartz,  hardening  ia 
the  air  in  maflfes,  but  becoming  a  powder  when  reduced  to  fmall  pieces ; — this 
is  ufed  for  building.  The  other  fort  is  in  horizontal  ftrata,  mixed  with  great 
quantities  of  fpar,  ufed  chiefly  for  mending  roads,  which  it  does  in  the  moft  in- 
comparable manner.  I  was  aflured  at  Limoges,  that,  on  the  hard  granite, 
there  grow  neither  wheat,  vines,  nor  chefnuts ;  but  upon  the  other  kind, 
thofe  plants  thrive  Well:  I  remarked,  that  this  granite  and  chefnuts  appeared 
together  on  entering  Limofin;  and  that,  in  the  road  to  Touloufe,  there  is 
about  a  league  of  hard  granite  without  that  tree.  The  rule,  however,  is  not 
general ;  for  fo  near  as  to  the  S.  of  Souilac,  chefnuts  are  on  a  calcareous  foil.— 
Poitou  confifts  of  two  divifions,  the  upper  and  the  lower ;  the  laft  of  which  has 
the  reputation  of  being  a  much  richer  country,  efpccially  the  grafs  lands  on  the 
coaft.  The  foil  of  the  upper  divifion  is  generally  a  thin  loam,  on  an  imperfect 
quarry  bottom— a  fort  of ftone-brajh ;  in  fome  tradts  calcareous:  it  muft  be 
efteemed  a  poor  foil,  though  admirably  adapted  to  various  articles  of  cultivation. 
I  have  already  obferved,  that  all  I  faw  of  Angoumois  is  chalk,  and  much  of  it 
thin  and  poor.  Thofe  parts  of  Guienne  and  Gafcoign,  not  included  in  the  rich 
vale  of  the  Garonne,  of  which  I  have  already  fpoken,  muft  be  confideredin 
refpe&  of  foil  as  poor.  The  landes  (heaths)  of  Bourdeaux,  though  neither 
unproductive,  nor  unimproveable,  are  in  their  prefent  ftate  to  be  clafled  amongft 
the  worft  foils  of  France.  I  have  been  aflured,  that  they  contain  200  leagues 
fquare ;  and  the  roots  of  the  Pyrenees  are  covered  with  immenfe  waftes*  which 
demand  much  induftry  to  render  profitable.  Roufljllon  is  in  general  calcareous  ; 
much  of  it  flat  and  very  floney,  as  well  as  dry  and  barren :  but  the  irrigated 
valeis  are  of  a  moft  exuberant  fertility.  The  vaft  province  of  Languedoc,  in 
productions  one  of  the  richeft  of  the  kingdom,  does  not  rank  high  in  the  fcale 
of  fpil :  it  is  by  far  to  ftoney  :— I  take  feven-eighths  of  it  to  be  mountainous. 
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I  travelled  near  four  hundred  miles  in  it,  without  feeing  any  thing  that  deferred 
the  name  of  an  extend ve  plain,  that  of  the  Garonne,  already  mentioned  (part  of 
which  extends  within  the  limits  of  Languedoc),  alone  excepted.  The  produc- 
tive vale,  from  Narbonne  to  Nimes,  is  generally  but  a  few  miles  in  breadth; 
and  con  fide  rable  waftes  are  feen  in  moft  parts  of  it.  Many  of  the  moun- 
tains are  productive,  from  irrigation,  as  I  have  obferved  too  in  the  volca- 
nic territory  of  the  Vivarais.  Some  parts  of  the  vale  are  however  v$ry  rich ; 
and  indeed  there  are  few  finer  foils  in  France  than  what  I  faw  near  the  canal, 
in  going  from  Beziers  to  Carcaflbnne.  A  rich  mellow  loam,  tenacious,  and 
yet  friable ;  in  ibme  dates  the  particles  adhere  into  clods ;  in  others  they  recede 
and  melt  with  friability.  Provence  and  Dauphin^  are  mountainous  countries, 
with  the  variation  of  fome.  lovely  plains  and  vallies,  which  bear  a  very  incon- 
fiderable  proportion  to  the  whole.  Of  thefe  two  provinces,  the  former  is  cer- 
tainly the  dried,  in  point  of  foilf  in  the  kingdom.  Rock  and  quarry-land,  with 
fandy  gravels,  abound  there;  and  the  courfe  of  the  Durance,  which  in  fome 
countries  would  be  a  fine  vale,  is  fo  ruined  by  fand  and  Ihingle*  that,  on  a  mo- 
derate calculation,  above  130,000  acres  have  been  deftroyed,  which  would  have 
been  the  fined  foil  in  the  country,  if  it  had  not  been  for  that  river.  All  I  faw  in 
both  the  provinces  is  calcareous;  and  I  was  informed,  that  the  greater  part  of 
the  mountains  of  Provence  are  fo.  Thefe,  towards  Barcelonette,  and  in  all  the 
higher  parts  of  the  province,  are  covered  with  good  grafs,  that  feeds  a  million  of 
emigrating  (beep,  befides  vad  herds  of  cattle.  With  fuch  a  foil,  and  in  fuch  a 
climate,  a  country  mud  not  be  thought  unproductive  becaufe  mountainous.— 
The  vales  which  I  faw  are  in  general  fine :  that  of  the  Rhone  at  Loriol,  in 
Dauphin^,  is  rich,— an  admirable  fandy  clay,  five  or  fix  feet  deep,  on  a  bed  of  blue 
marl,  with  many  dones  in  it.  But  more  to  the  S.  from  Montelimart  to  Orange, 
this  great  river  pafles  through  foils  much  inferior.  The  north  plain  of  this  pro- 
vince, as  we  go  from  Savoy  to  Lyons  confids  much  of  a  good  deep  red  loam,  on 
a  gravel  bottom.  The  county  of  Venaifin*  or  didridt  of  Avignon,  is  one  of 
the  riched  in  the  kingdom.  Its  admirable  irrigation,  is,  of  itfelf,  fufficient  to 
make  it  appear  fo ;  but  I  found  the  foil  to  confid  of  rich  deep  loam,  with  white 
and  calcareous  clays.  The  whole  coad  of  Provence  is  a  poor  dony  foil,  with 
exceptions  of  very  fmall  fpaces  under  happier  circumdances.  About  Aix,  the 
land  is  all  calcareous,  even  the  clays  that  are  red  and  ferruginous.  This  province, 
however,  contains  one  of  the 'mod  Angular  didri&s  in  the  kingdom,  namely, 
that  of  the  Crau,  which  is  a  dony  plain  to  the  S.  E.  of  Aries,  not  containing 
lefs  than  350  fquare  miles,  or  224,000  acres.  It  is  absolutely  covered  with 
round  dones  of  all  fizes,  fome  of  which  are  as  large  as  a  man's  head.  The  foil 
under  them  is  not  a  fand,  but  appears  to  be  a  kind  of  cemented  rubble  of  frag- 
ments of  done,  with  a  fmall  mixture  of  loam.    The  naturalid  who  has  defcribed 
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this  province,  fays,  they  arc  of  a  calcareous  nature,  with  neither  the  grain  nor 
texture  of  flint;  in  fome  quartzofe  molecules  predominate— and  others  are 
metallic  *+  Vegetation  is  extremely  thin,  as  I  fliali  mention  more  particularly 
when  I  treat  of  the  pafturage  of  iheep  in  France. 

The  Lyonois  is  mountainous,  and  what  I  faw  of  it  is  poor,  ftony,  and  rough, 
with  much  wafte  land.  In  paffing  from  Lyons  to  Moulins,  it  is,  near  Roanne, 
on  the  limits  of  the  province,  before  the  gravelly  plain  of  the  Loire  commences, 
the  fame  which  IVf .  La  Metherie  calls  the  calcareous  plain  of  Montbriflbn. 

Auvergne,  though  chiefly  mountainous,  is  not  a  gpor  province  ;  the  foil,  for  a  * 
hilly  country,  is  in  general  above  mediocrity,  and  the  higheft  mountains  feed 
yaft  herds  of  cattle,  which  are  exported  to  a  confiderable  amount.    Befide  a  variety 
of  volcanic  foils,  Auvergne  is  covered  with  granite  and  gravelly  and  fandy  loams. 

The  Bourbonnois  and  Nevernois,  form  one  vaft  plain,  through  which  the 
Loire  and  the  Allier  pafs ;  the  predominant  foil,  in  much  the  greater  part,  is 
gravel ;  I  believe  commonly  on  a  calcareous -bottom,  but  at  confiderable  depths ; 
Some  tracks  are  fandy,  which  are  hetter  than  the  %gravels ;  and  others  are  very 
good  friable  fandy  loams.  The  whole,  in  its  prefent  cultivation,  muft  be 
reckoned  amongft  the  moft  unproductive  provinces,  of  the  kingdom,  but  capable 
of  as  great  improvement,  by  a  different  management,  as  any  diftridt  in  France. 

Burgundy  is  exceedingly  diverfified,  a»  I  found  in,crofling  it  from  Franche 
Compt^  to  the  Bourbonnois  by  Dijon,  I  faw  the  bed  of  it;  that  line  is  through 
fandy  and  gravelly  loams;  fome  good  vales,  fome  mountains,  and  fome  poor 
granite  foils.  The  fubdivifion  of  the  province,  called  Brefle,  is  a  miforable 
country,  where  the  ponds  alone,  moftly  on  a  white  clay  or  a  marl,  amount,  as  it 
is  aflferted  by  an  inhabitant  *f-,  to  fixty-fix  fquare  leagues  of  aboo  toifes,  not 
much  lefs  than  2509000  acres.  This  is  credible  from  the  appearance  of  them  in 
the  map  of  Caffini. 

Franche  Compte  abounds  with  red  ferruginous  loams,  fchiftus,  gravel,  with 
limc-ftone  in  the  mountains  very  common ;  and  I  fliould  remark,  that  all  the 
ftones  I  tried,  fome  of  which  were  from  quarries  between  Befort  to  Dole,  ef- 
fcrvefced  with  acids.  From^Befan^on  to  Orechamps  the  country  is  rocky,  quite 
to  the  furface  much  lime-flone ;  a  reddifh  brown  loam  on  rock ;  with  iron 
forges  all  over  the  country.    The  whole  province  is  very  improveable. 

Loraine  is  poor  in  foil ;  from  St.  Menehould  to  the  borders  of  Alface  I  faw 
fcarcely  any  other  than  ftony  foils,  of  various  denominations ;  mod  of  them 
would  in  England  be  called  ftone-brajh,  or  the  broken  and  triturated  furface  of 
imperfeft  quarries,  mixed  by  time,  foreft,  and  cultivation,  with  fome  loam  and 
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vegetable  mould— much  is  calcareous.  There  are  indeed  diftri&sof  rich,  and 
even  deep  friable  fandy  loams ;  but  the  quantity  is  not  confiderable  enough  to 
deferve  attention  in  a  general  view.  I  have  already  remarked,  that  the  predo- 
minant feature  of  Champagne  is  chalk  ;  in  great  tracks  it  is  thin  and  poor ;  the 
fouthern  part,  as  from  Chalons  to  Troyes,  &c.  has,  from  its  poverty*  acquired 
the  name  of  pouilleux,  or  loufy.  The  appropriating  of  fuch  land  to  fainfoin  is. 
little  known  there. 

I  have  now  made  the  tour  of  all  the  French  provinces,  and  (hall  in  general 
obferve,  that  I  think  the  kingdom  is  fuperior  to  England  in  the  circumftance 
of  foil.  The  proportion  of  poor  land  in  England,  to  the  total  of  the  kingdom,, 
is  greater  than  the  fimilar  proportion  in  France ;  nor  have  they  any  where  fuch 
tracks  of  wretched  blowing  fanil  as  are  to  be  met  with  in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk* 
Their  heaths,  moors,  and  waftes  not  mountainous,  what  they  term  lande*  and 
which  are  fo  frequent  in  Bretagne>  Anjou,  Maine,  and  Guienne,  are  infinitely 
better  than  our  northern  moors  $  .and  the  mountains  of  Scotland  and  Wales 
cannot  be  compared,  in  point  of  foil,  with  thofe  of  the  Pyrenees,  Auvergne, 
Dauphin^,  Provence,  and  Languedoc.  Another  advantage  almoft  ineftimable 
is,  that  their  tenacious*  loams  do  not  take  the  character  of  clays,  which  ia 
fome  parts  of  England  are  fo  ftubborn  and  harfh,  that  the  expence  of  culture 
is  almoft  equal  to  a  moderate  produce.  Such  clays  as  I  have  feen  in  SufTex,  I 
never  met  with  in  France.  The  fmallnefs  of  the  quantity  of  rank  clay  ia  that 
kingdom  is  indeed  furprifing. 

Face  of  the  Country v 
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THE  chief  diftindion  that  marks  the  faces  of  different  countries,  is  that  of 
being  mountainous  or  level.  In  the  language,  as  well  as  in  the  ideas  common 
in  France,  mountains  are  fpoken  of,  to  which  we  fhould  give  no  other  appel- 
lation than  that  of  hills :  the  tracks  really  mountainous  in  that  kingdom  ar» 
to  be  found  in  the  S.  only.  It  is  four  hundred  miles  S.  of  Calais  before 
you  meet  with  the  mountains  of  Auvergne,  which  are  united  with  thofe  of  Lan- 
guedoc*  Dauphine,  and  Provence,  but  not  with  the  Pyrenees,  for  I  crofTed  the 
whole  S.  of  France,  from  the  Rhone  to  the  ocean,  either  by  plains  or  ranges  of 
inconfiderable  hills.  The  mountains  of  Voge,  in  Loraine,  deferve,  perhaps, 
that  name,  but  yet  are  not  to  be  ranked  with  the  fuperior  elevations  I  have  no- 
ticed. The  inequalities  of  ail  the  reft  of  the  kingdom  are  fufficient  to  render 
the  profpedts  interefting,  and  to  give  variety  to  the  face  of  the  country,  but  they 
deferve  not  to  be  called  mountains.  Some  of  the  hilly  and  mountainous  tracks 
of  France  receive  a  very  confiderable  beauty  from  the  rich  and  luxuriant  verdure 
of  chefhuts.    To  thofe  who  have  not  viewed  them;  it  is  not  eafy  to  believe  how 
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much  they  add  to  the  beauty  of  the  Limofin,  the  Vivarais,  Auvergne,  and 
other  diftridts  where  they  are  common.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Pyrenees 
^re  more  ftriking  than  all  the  other  mountains  of  France ;  I  have  defcribed  them 
fo  particularly  in  the  Journal,  that  I  would  only  obferve  in  general  here,  that 
their  verdure,  their  woods,  their  rocks,  and  their  torrents  have  all  the  charac- 
ters of  the  fublime  and  beautiful.  I  faw  nothing  among  the  Alps  that  offered 
fuch  pleating  fcenes  as  thofe  of  the  northern  parts  of  Dauphine ;  which,  how- 
ever, are  lefs  varied  than  thofe  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Chambery  fo  abounding 
in  landfcapes.  According  to  every  account,  the  courfe  of  the  Ifer  is  a  fcene  of 
perpetual  beauty.    The  Vivarais,  and  part  of  Velay,  are  moft  romantic. 

Of  the  great  rivers  of  France  I  prefer  the  Seine,  which  is  every  where  an 
agreeable  objedt.  I  fhould  fuppofe  the  reputation  of  the  Loire  muA  have  ori- 
ginated from  perfons  who  either  had  never  feen  it  at  all,  or  only  below  Angers, 
where  in  truth  it  merits  every  e/oge.  From  that  city  to  Nantes  it  is,  probably, 
one  of  the  fineft  rivers  in  the  world,  the  breadth  of  the  ft  ream,  the  iflands  of 
woods,  the  boldnefs,  culture,  and  richnefs  of  the  coaft,  all  confpire,  with  the 
animation  derived  from  the  fwelling  canvafs  of  adive  commerce,  to  render  that 
line  eminently  beautiful ;  but  for  the  reft  of  its  immenfe  courfe,  it  exhibits  a 
ft  ream  of  fand ;  it  rolls  fhingle  through  vales  inftead  of  water,  and  is  an  uglier 
objeft  than  I  could  poflibly  have  conceived,  unlefs  I  had  a&ually  feen  it.  The 
Garonne  receives  more  beauty  from  the  country  through  which  it  flows  than 
it  confers  upon  it;  the  flat  banks,  fringed  with  willows,  are  deftrudtive  of  beauty. 
I  am  not  equally  acquainted  with  the  Rhone ;  where  I  few  it,  from  Monteli- 
mart  to  Avignon,  and  again  at  Lyons,  it  does  not  intereft  me  like  the  Seine. 
The  courfe  of  the  Soane  is  marked  by  a  noble  track  of  meadows. 

In  regard  to  the  general  beauty  of  a  country,  I  prefer  Limofin  to  every  other 
province  in  France.  The  banks  of  the  Loire  below  Angers,  and  thofe  of  the 
Seine,  for  two  hundred  miles  from  its  mouth,  fuperior,  undoubtedly,  in  point  Of 
rivers,  the  capital  feature  of  the  country ;  but  the  beauty  of  the  Limofin  does 
not  depend  on  any  particular  feature,  but  the  rcfult  of  many.  Hill,  dale,  wood, 
inclofures,  ftreams,  lakes,  and  fcattered  farms,  are  mingled  into  a  thoufand  de- 
licious landfcapes,  which  fet  off  every  where  this  province.  Inclofures,  which 
add  fo  much  ornament  to  the  face  of  a  country,  would  furnifti  obfervations,  but 
I  muft  treat  of  them  expreflly  in  a  more  important  view. 

Of  the  provinces  of  the  kingdom,  not  already  named,  none  are  of  fuch  lingular 
features  as  to  demand  particular  attention.  The  beauties  of  Npnrtandy  are  to 
be  found  on  the  Seine,  and  thofe  .of  Guienne.  on  the  Garonne.  Bretagne, 
Maine,  and  Anjou  have  the  appearance  of  deferts;  and  though  fome  parts  of 
Touraine  are  rich  and  pleafing,  yet  moft  of  the  province  is  deficient  in  beauty. 
The  fertile  territories  of  Flanders,  Artois,  and  AUace  are  diftinguifhed  by  their 
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utility.  Picardy  is  unintcrcfting.  Champagne  in  general,  where  I  faw  it,  ugly, 
almoft  as  much  foas  Poitou.  Loraine,  and  Franche  Compte,  and  Bourgogne 
zxzfombre  in  the  wooded  diftridts,  and  want  phearfulnefs  in  the  open  ones.  Berry 
and  La  Marche  may  be  ranked  in  the  fame  ciafs.  Sologne  merits  its  epithet, 
trifle.  There  are  parts  of  the  Angoumois  that  are  gay,  and  confequently 
I  pleafing. 

It  may  be  ufeful  to  thofe  who  fee  no  more  of  France  than  by  once  pafling  to 
Italy,  to  remark,  that  if  they  would  view  the  fineft  parts  of  the  kingdom,  they 
I  fhould  land  at  Dieppe  and  follow  the  Seine  to  Paris,  then  take  the  great  road  to 

i  Moulins,  and  thence  quit  it  for  Auvergne,  and  pafs  to  Viviers,  on  the  Rhone, 

and  fo  by  Aix  to  Italy.  By  fuch  a  variation  from  the  frequented  road,  the  tra- 
veller might  fuffer  for  want  of  good  inns,  but  would  be  repaid  by  the  fight 
of  a  much  finer  and  more  lingular  country  than  the  common  road  by  Dijon 
offers,  which  pafles,  in  a  grojLt  meafore,  through  the  worft  part  of  France. 
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CHAP.    III. 

Of  the  Climate  of  France. 

/^\F  all  the  countries  of  Europe  there  is  not,  perhaps,  one  that  proves  the 
^^  importance  of  climate,  fo  much  as  France.  In  the  natural  advantages  of 
countries,  k  is  as  effential  as  foil  itfelf ;  and  we  can  never  attain  to  an  idea  tolera- 
bly corred,  of  the  profperity  and  refburces  of  a  country,  if  we  do  not  know 
how  clearly  to  afcertain  the  natural  advantages  or  difadvantages  of  different  ter- 
ritories, and  to  difcriminate  them  from  the  adventitious  effedts  of  induftry  and 
wealth.  It  fhould  be  a  principal  object  with  thofe  who  travel  for  the  acquifi- 
tion  of  knowledge,  to  remove  the  vulgar  prejudices  which  are  found  in  ail 
countries  among  thofe  who,  not  having  travelled  themfelves,  have  built  their 
information  on  infufficient  authorities • 

France  admits  a  divifibn  into  three  capital  parts ;  i,  of  vines;  2,  of  maiz; 
3,  of  olives— which  plants  will  give  the  three  diftrifts  of,  1,  the  northern, 
where  vines  are  not  planted ;  2,  the  central,  in  which  maiz  is  not  planted ; 
3,  the  fouth,  in  which  olives,  mulberries,  vines,  and  maiz  are  all  found.  The 
line  of  feparation  between  vipes  and  no  vines,  as  I  obferved  myfelf,  is  at  Coucy, 
ten  miles  to  the  N.  of  SoifTons;  at  Clermont,  in  the  Beauvoifois;  at  Beaumont, 
in  Maine ;  and  Herbignac,  near  Guerande,  in  Bretagne.  .  Now  there  is  fome- 
thing  very  remarkable  in-  this,  that  if  you  draw  a  ftrait  line  on  the  map  from 
Guerande  to  Coucy,  it  paffes  very  near  both  Clermont  and  Beaumont;  the 
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former  of  wjiich  is  a  little  to  the  north  of  it,  and  the  latter  a  little  to  the  fouth. 
There  are  vines  at  Gaillon  and  La  Roche  Guyon,  which  is  a  little  to  the  N. 
of  this  line  ;  ,there  are^alfo  tame  near  Beauvais,  the  mod  remote  from  it  which 
I  have  feen  ;  but  even  this  diftance  is  inconfiderable;  and  the  melancholy  fpec- 
tacle  of  the  vintage  of  1787,  which  I  faw  there  in  the  midft  of  inceffant  rains,  is 
a  proof  that  they  ought  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  this  branch  of  culture :  and 
at  Angers  I  was  informed,  that  there  are  no  vines*  or  next  to  none,  between 
that  place  and  Laval  and  Mayenne.     Having  made  this  remark  on  the  vine 
climate  of  France,  I  wiflied  to  know  how  far  the  fadt  held  true  in  Germany  ; 
becaufe,  if  the  circumftance  arofe  from  a  difference  of  climate,  it  ought,  by 
parity  of  reafon,  to  be  confirmed  by  vines  in  that  country  being  found  much 
farther  north  than  in  France.    This  happens  precifely  to  be  the  cafe  -,  for  I  find, 
by  a  late  author,  that  vines  in  Germany  are  found  no  farther  north  than  lat.  52  *• 
The  meeting  with  thefe  in  that  latitude  is -a  fufficient  proof  of  the  fa£t  in 
queftion,  fince  in  France  their  limit  is  at  49$.*  The  linc^  therefore,  which  I 
have  drawn  as  the  boundary  of  vines  in  France,  may  be  continued  into  Ger- 
many, and  will  probably  be  found  to  afcertain  the  vine-climate  in  that  country, 
as  well  as  in  France.    The  line  of  feparation  between  maiz  and  no  maiz  is  not 
left  lingular ;  it  is  firft  feen  on  the/weftern  fide  of  the  kingdom,  in  going  from 
the  ^ngoumois  and  entering  Poitou,  at  Verac,  near  Ruffec.    Incrofling  Lo- 
raine,  I  firft  met  with  it  between  Nancy  and  Luneville.    It  is  deferving  of  at- 
tention, that  if  a  line  is  drawn  from  between  Nancy  and  Luneville  to  Ruffec, 
that  it  will  run  nearly  parallel  with  the  other  line  that  forms  the  feparation  of 
vines :  but  that  line  acrofs  the  kingdom,  is  not  formed  by  maiz  in  fo  unbroken 
a  manner,  as  the  other  by  vines ;  for  in  the  central  journey,  we  found  it  no 
farther  north  than  Douzenach,  in  the  S.  of  the  Limofin  ;  a  variation,  however, 
that  does  not  affed  the  general  fad:.    In  crofting  from  Alface  to  Auvergne,  I 
was  neareft  to  this  line  at  Dijon,  where  is  maiz.     In  crofling  the  Bourbon nois 
to   Paris,    there  is  an  evident  reafon  why  this  plant  fliould  not  be  found, 
which  is  the  poverty  of  the  foil,  and  the  unimproved  hufbandry  of  all  that 
country  being  univerfally  under  fallow,  and  rye,  which  yields  only  three  or 
four  times  the  feed.      Maiz  demands  richer  land,  or  better  management.*— 
I  faw  a  few  pieces  fo  far  north  as   near  La  Fleche,  but  they  were  fo  mifer- 
ably  bad,  as  evidently  to  prove  that  the  plant  was  foreign  to  that  climate    In 
order  to  give  the  reader  a  clearer  idea  of  this,  I  have  annexed  a  map,  explaining, 
at  one  coup  d'ceil,  thefe  zones  or  climates,  which  may  be  drawn  from  the  pro- 
ductions of  France.— The  line  of  olives  is  pretty  nearly  in  the  fame  direction.     In 
travelling  fouth  from  Lyons,  we  fee  them  firft  at  Montelimart ;  and,  in  going 

*  Dc  la  Monarchic  Pruffunney  par  Af.  Ce  Compte  de  Mirabcau.    torn.  2.  p.  158. 
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from  Bczicrs  to  the  Pyrenees,  I  loft  them  at  Carcaffonne :  now,  the  line  on  the 
map  drawn  from  Montelimart  to  Carcaffonne,  appears  at  once  to  be  nearly  pa- 
rallel* with  thofe  of  maiz  and  vines.  Hence  we  may  apparently  determine, 
with  fafety,  that  there  is  a  confiderable  difference  between  the  climate  of 
France  in  the  eaftern  and  weftern  parts  :  that  the  eaftern  fide  of  the  kingdom  is 
2|  degrees  of  latitude  hotter  than  the  weftern,  or,  if  not  hotter,  more  favourable 
to  vegetation.  That  thefe  divifions  are  not  accidental,  but  have  been  the  refult 
of  a  great  number  of  experiments,  we  may  conclude  from  thefe  articles  of  cul- 
ture, in  general,  gradually  declining  before  you  quite  lofe  them.  On  quitting 
the  Angoumois,  and  entering  Poitou,  we  find  maiz. dwindling  to  poor  crops, 
before  it  ceafes  to  be  cultivated:  and  in  going  from  Nancy  to  Luneville,  I 
noticed  it  in  gardens,  and  then  but  in  fmall  pieces  in  the  fields,  before  it  became 
a  confirmed  culture*  I  made  the  fame  remark  with  refpedl  to  vines.  It  is  very 
difficult  to  account  for  this  fa£t ;  it  feems  probable  that  the  climate  is  better 
when  remote  from  the^fea,  than  near  it,  which  is  contrary  to  numerous  other 
fails ;  and  I  have  remarked,  that  vines  thrive  even  in  the  fea  air,  and  almoft 
fully  expofed  to  it,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  Bayonne,  and  in  Bretagne.  A 
great  many  repeated  obfervations  muft  be  made,  and  with  more  attention  than  is 
in  the  power  of  a  traveller,  before  fuch  a  fubjed,  apparently  very  curious,  can 
be  thoroughly  afcertained.  In  making  fuch  enquiries  as  thefe,  a  general  culture 
is  alone  to  be  regarded  :  vines  will  grow  in  England ;  I  have  maiz  now  on  my 
farm — and  I  have  feen  it  at  Paris :  but  this  is  not  the  queftion ;  for  it  turns 
folely  on  the  climate  being  fo  well  adapted  to  fuch  articles  as  to  enable  the 
farmer  to  make  them  a  common  culture. 

Of  the  northern  climate  of  France  I  may  remark,  that  though  vines  will 
yield  little  profit  in  it  for  wine,  yet  there  is  a  ftrong  diftin&ion,  in  refpedt  of 
heat,  between  it  and  England,  at  the  fame  time,  that  much  of  it  is,  I  believe, 
to  the  full  as  humid  as  the  S.  and  E.  of  England.  The  two  circumftances  to  * 
be  attended  to  in  this  enquiry  are,  the  quantity  of  fruit  and  the  verdure  and 
richnefs  of  paftures.  In  regard  to  heat,  we  muft  attend  neither  to  the  thermo- 
meter nor  to  the  latitude,  but  to  the  vegetable  productions.  I  travelled  in  the 
fruit  feafon  through  Artois,  Picardy,  Normandy,  Bretagne,  Anjou,  and  Maine, 
and  I  found  at  every  town,  I  might  properly  fay  at  every  village,  fuch  a  plenty 
of  fruit,  particularly  plumbs,  peaches,  late  cherries,  grapes,  and  melons,  as 
never  can  be  feen  in  England  in  the  very  hotteft  fummers.  The  markets  of 
all  the  towns,  even  in  that  poor-  and  unimproved  province  of  Bretagne,  are 
fupplied  with  thefe  in  a  profufion  of  which  we  have  no  idea.  It  was  with  pleaT 
fure  I  walked  through  the  market  at  Rennes.  If  a  man  were  to  fee  no  other 
"  in  France,  lighting  there  from  an  Englifh  balloon,  he  would  in  a  moment  pro- 
nounce the  climate  to  be  totally  different  from  that  of  Cornwall,  our  moil  fouth- 
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crly  county,  where  myrtles  will  ftand  the  winter  abroad ;  and  from  that  of 
Kerry,  where  the  arbutus  is  fo  ac-climated,  that  it  feems  indigenous,  though 
probably  brought  from  Spain  by  the  original  inhabitants  of  the  country.  Yet 
in  this  province  of  Bretagne  I  faw  no  maiz  nor  mulberries,  and,  except  in  the 
corner  I  have  mentioned,  has  no  vineyards.  Paris  is  not  fupplied  with  melons 
from  provinces  to  the  S.  but  from  Harfleur,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Seine. 

For  the  humidity  of  the  climate,  I  may  quote  the  beautiful  verdure  of  the 
rich  paftures  in  Normandy,  which  are  never  irrigated..  And  I  was  a  witnefs  to 
three  weeks  of  fuch  rain  at  Lian court,  four  miles  only  from  Clermont,  as  I 
have  not  known,  by  many  degrees,  in  England.  To  the  great  rains  in  the  N. 
of  France,  which  render  it  difagreeable,  may  be  added  the  heavy  fnows  and  the 
fevere  frofts,  which  are  experienced  there  to  a  greater  degree  than  in  the  S.  of 
England.  I  am  aflured  that  the  N.  of  Europe  has  not  known  a  long  and  fllarp 
froft,  which  has  not  been  much  feverer  at  Paris  than  at  London. 

The  central  divifion  that  admits  vines  without  being  hot  enough  for  maiz* 
I  confider  as  one  of  the  fineft  climates  in  the  world.  Here  are  contained  the 
province  of  Touraine,  which,  above  all  others,  is  moft  admired  by  the  French ; 
the  pitfurefque  province  of  Limofin  ;  and  the  mild,  healthy,  and  pleafant  plains 
of  the  Bourbonnois;  perhaps  the  moft  eligible  countries  of  all  France,  of  aU 
Europe,  as  far  as  foil  and  climate  are  concerned.  Here  you  are  exempt  from 
the  extreme  humidity  which  gives  verdure  to  Normandy  and  England ;  and  yet 
equally  free  from  the  burning  heats  which  turn  verdure  itfelf  into  a  ruflet  brown 
in  the  S. ;  no  ardent  rays  that  opprefs  you  with  their  fervour  in  fummerj  nor 
pinching  tedious  frofts  that  chill  with  their  feverity  in  winter  \  a  light,  pure, 
elaftic  air,  admirable  for  every  conftitution  except  confumptive  ones.  But  at  the 
fame  time  that  I  mu ft  commend  thefe  central  provinces  of  France,  for  every  cir- 
oumftance  of  atmoiphere  that  can  render  a  country  agreeable  to  inhabit, 
I  muft  guard  the  reader  againft  the  idea  of  their  being  free  from  great  inconve- 
niencies ;  they  are  certainly  fubjeft  to  thofe  in  relation  to  agriculture,  which  are 
heavily  felt  by  the  farmer*  They  are  fubjedt,  in  common  with  the  olive  diftrift, 
to  violent  ftorms  of  rain,  and  what  is  worfe,  of  hail.  Two  years  ago,  one  violent 
ftorm  of  hail  fwept  a  track  of  defolation  in  a  belt  acrofs  the  whole  kingdom,  to 
the  damage  of  feveral  millions  of  our  money.  Such  extended  ruin  is  not  com- 
mon, for  if  it  were,  the  fineft  kingdoms  would  be  laid  wafte  ;  but  no  year  ever 
paffes  without  whole  .parishes  fufFering  to  a  degree  of  which  we  have  no  con- 
ception, and  on  the  whole  to  the  amount  of  no  inconfiderable  proportion  of  the 
whole  produce  of  the  kingdom.  It  appears,  from  my  friend  Dr.  Symonds's  pa- 
per on  the  climate  of  Italy  *,  that  the  mifchief  of  hail  is  dreadful  to  the  utmoft 
in  that  country.     I  have  heard  it  calculated  in  the  S.  of  France,  that  the  damage 

•  Annals  of  Agriculture,  vol,  iii.  p.  137. 
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in  fome  provinces  amounted  to  one- tenth  of  the  whole  produce  of  them  on  an 
average.  A  few  days  before  my  arrival  at  Barbefieux,  there  had  fallen,  at  the 
duke  de  la  Rochefoucauld's  feat  in  the  Angoumois,  and  fome  neighbouring  pa- 
rities, a  fliower  of  hail  that  did  not  leave  a  fingle  grape  on  the  vines,  and  cut 
them  fo  feverely,  as  to  preclude  all  hope  of  a  crop  the  year  following,  and  al- 
lowed no  well  founded  expectation  of  any  beneficial  produce  even  the  third 
year*  In  another  place*  the  geefe  were  all  killed  by  the  fame  dorm;  and  young 
colts  were  fo  wounded  that  they  died  afterwards.  It  is  even  afferted,  that  men 
have  been  known  to  be  killed  by  hail,  when  unable  to  obtain  any  ihelter* 
This  ftorm  deftroyed  a  copfe  of  the  duke's,  that  was  of  two  years  growth.  With 
fuch  efFedts,  it  muft  be  obvious  to  every  one,  that  all  forts  of  corn  and  pulfe 
mud  be  utterly  deftroyed.  At  Pompinion,  between  Montauban  and  Touloufe* 
I  was  witness  to  fuch  a  (hoWer  of  rain  as  never  fell  in  Britain  -,  in  that  rich  vale, 
the  corn,  before  the  ftorm,  made  a  noble  appearance ;  but  imagination  can  hardly 
pi&ure  a  more  entire  deftrudtion  than  it  poured  over  the  whole ;  the  fineft  wheat 
was  not  only  beaten  flat  to  the  ground,  but  ftreams  of  liquid  mud  covered  it  in 
many  places,  in  a  manner  that  made  all  expe&ation  of  recovery  hopelefs.  Thefe 
jbafty  and  violent  fhowers,  which  are  of  little  confequence  to  a  traveller,  or  to  the 
refidence  of  a  gentleman,  are  dreadful  fcourges  to  the  farmer,  and  immenfe 
drawbacks  from  the  mafs  of  national  produdts. 

A  circumftance  of  lefs  confequence,  but  not  undeferving  attention,  is  the 
frofts  which  happen  in  the  fpring.  We  know  in  England  how  injurious  thefe 
are  to  all  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  and  how  much  they  are  fuppofed  to  damage 
even. its  moft  important  products.  Towards  the  end  of  May  1787,  I  found  all  the 
walnut  trees  with  leaves  turned  quite  black  by  them,  S.  of  the  Loire ;  and  farther 
to  the  S.  at  Brive,  we  no  fooner  faw  fig  trees,  for  the  firft  time,  fcattered  about 
the  vineyards,  than  we  remarked  them  bound  about  with  ftraw  to  defend  them 
from  the  frofts  of  June.  Still  more  to  the  S.  about  Cahors,  the  walnut  trees 
were  black  on  the  10th  of  June  by  frofts,  within  a  fortnight;  and  we  were  in- 
formed of  rye  being  in  fome  years  thus  killed;  and  that  rarely  there  is  any 
fpring  month  fecure  from  thefe  unfeafonable  attacks.  In  the  N.  E.  quarter 
I  found,  in  1789,  the  froft  of  the  preceding  winter  had  made  a  fad  havock 
amongft  the  walnut  trees,  moft  of  which  were  killed  in  Alface,  and  the 
dead  trees  made  a  ft  range  figure  in  fummer  *  they  were  left  in  expectation  of 
their  fhooting  again,  and  fome  few  did.  From  Autun,  in  Burgundy*  to  Bour- 
bon Lancey,  the  broom  was  all  killed*  Spring  frofts  were  alfo  complained  of 
as  much  as  on  the  other  fide  of  the  kingdom.  About  Dijon  they  faid  that  they 
have  them  often  late,  and  they  damage  or  deftroy  every  thing.  And  all  the 
countries  within  reach  of  the  mountains  of  Voge  arc  aflfe&ed  by  the  fnow  that 
falls  upon  them,  which  was  in  1789^  on  the  29th  of  June.  This  renders  the 
vineyard  an  uncertain  culture.    Perhaps  it  may  arife  from  the  late  frofts  in  the 
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fpring,  that  we  meet  with  fo  few  mulberries  in  France  N.  of  die  olive  diftrid. 
The  profit  of  that  tree  is  very  great,  as  I  {hall  explain  fully  in  another  place ; 
yet  the  diftridts,  where  they  are  found  in  France,  are  very  inconsiderable,  when 
compared  with  the  extent  of  the  whole  kingdom*  It  has  been  conceived  in 
England,  that  the  mildew  is  owing  to  late  frofts ;  when  I  found  myfelf  in  a 
region  where  rye  was  fometimes  thus  killed  in  June,  and  where  every  walnut 
hung  with  black,  I  naturally  enquired  for  that  diftemper,  and  found  in  fome 
places,  near  Cahors  for  inftance,  that  their  wheat  was  perfectly  exempt  from 
that  malady  in  many  fprings,  when  other  plants  fuffered  the  moft  feverely  $  and 
we  met  even  with  farmers  whofe  lands  were  fo  little  fubje<ft  to  the  diftemper 
that  they  hardly  knew  it.  This  fhould  feem  to  fet  afide  the  theory  of  frofts 
being  the  caufe  of  that  malady.  As  fpring  frofts  are  as  mifchievous  in  France 
as  they  can  be  with  us,  fo  alfo  there  are  they  troubled  with  autumnal  ones  earlier 
than  is  common  with  us.  On  the  20th  of  September  1787,  in  going  on  the  S.  of 
the  Loire,  from  Chambord  to  Orleans,  we  had  fo  fmart  a  one,  that  the  vines  were 
hurt  by  it  -,  and  there  had  been,  for  feveral  days,  focold  a  N.  E.  wind,  yet 
with  a  bright  fun,  that  none  of  us  ftirred  abroad  without  great  coats. 

The  olive-climate  contains  but  a  very  inconfiderable  portion  of  the  kingdom!, 
and  of  that  portion,  not  in  one  acre  out  of  fifty  is  this  tree  cultivated.  Several 
other  plants,  befide  the  olive,  mark  this  climate.  Thus  at  Montelimart,  in 
Dauphin^,  befides  that  tree,  ybumeet  with,  for  the  firft  time,  the  pomgranate, 
the  arbor  judae,  the  paliuras,  figs,  and  the  evergreen  6ak ;  and  with  thefe 
plants,  1  may  add  alfo  that  deteftable  animal  the  mofquito.  Iff  croffinfethc 
mountains  of  Auvergne,  Velay,  and  Vivarais,  I  met,  between  Pradelles  and 
Thuytz,  mulberries  and  "flies  at  the  fame  time*  by  the  term  flies,  I  mean  thofe 
myriads  of  thenl,  which  form  the  moft  difagreeablecircumftance  of  tjie  fouthern 
climates.  They  are  the  firft  of  torments  in  Spain,  Italy,  and  the  olive-diftri<3: 
of  France:  it  is  not  that  they  bite,  fting,  or  hurt,  but  they  buz,  teize,  and 
worry:  your  mouth,  eyes,  ears,  andnofe,  are  full  of  them:  they  fwarm  on 
every  eatable,  fruity  fugar,  milk,  every  thing  is  attacked  by  diem  in  fuoh  myriads, 
that  if  they  are  not  driven  away  inceflantly  by  a  perfon  who  has  nothing  elfc 
to  do,  to  eat  a  meal  is  impoffible.  They  are,  however,  caught  on  prepared 
paper,  and  other  contrivances,  with  fo  much  eale,  and  in  fuch  quantities,  that 
were  it  not  frorii  negligence  they  could  not  abound  in  fach  incredible  quan- 
tities. If  I  farmed  in  «  thofe  countries.,  I  think  I  fhould  manure  four  or  five 
acres  every  year  with  dead  flies.  Two  other  articled  of  culture  in  this  climate, 
which  deferve  to  be  mentioned,  though  too  inconfiderable  to  be  a  national  ob- 
ject, are  capers  in  Provence,  and  oranges  at  Hieres.  The  latter  plant  is  fo 
tender,  that  this  is  fdppofed  to  be  :the  only  part  of  France  in  which  it  will 
thrive  in  the'open'  air.  The  whole  of  RouffiMon  is  to  the  fouth  of  this,  yet  none 
are  to  be,  found  thine.    -Went  to  Hieres  to  view 'them;  and  it  was  with  pain  I 
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found  them  almoft,  without  exception,  fa  damaged  by  the  froft,  in  the  winter  of 
3788,  as  to  be  cut  down,  fodae  to  the  ground,  and  others  to  the  main  fteiru 
Vaft  numbers  of  olives  were  in  the  fame  fituation  throughout  the  whole  olive- 
diilricft,  and  abundance  of  them  abfolutely  killed.  Thus  we  find,  that,  in  the 
mod  foutherly  part  of  France,  and  even  in  the  moil  flickered  and  fecure  fituations, 
fuch  fevcre  frofts  are  known  as  todeftroy  the  articles  of  common  cultivation* 

In  the  description  I  took  of  the  climate  of  Provence,  from  Monf.  le  Prefident, 
Baron  de  la  Tour  d'Aigues,  he  informed  me,  that  hail,  in  fome  years,  does  not 
break  glafs ;  but  it  was  mentioned  as  an  extraordinary  thing.  The  only  feafons 
in  which  is  to  be  expefted  rain  with  any  degree  of  certainty,  are  the  equinoxes, 
when  it  comes  violently  for  a  time.  No  dependence  for  a  fingle  drop  in  June, 
July,  or  Auguft,  and  the  quantity  always  very  fmall ;  which  three  months,  and 
not  the  winter  ones,  are  the  pinching  feafon  for  all  great  cattle.  Sometimes 
not  a  drop  falls  for  fix  months  together  *.  They  have  white  frofts  in  March, 
and  fometimes  in  April.  The  great  heats  are  never  till  the  15th  of  July  nor  after 
the  15th  of  September.  Harveft  begins  June  24th,  and  ends  July  15th,— and 
Michaelmas  is  the  middle  of  the  vintage.  In  many  years  no  fnow  is  to  be  feen, 
and  the  frofts  not  fevere.  The  fpring  is  the  worft  feafon  in  the  year,  becaufe 
the  vent  de  bize9  the  mceftrale  of  the  Italians,  is  terrible,  and  fufficient,  in  the 
mountains,  to  blow  a  man  off  his  horfe;  it  is  alfo  dangerous  to  the  health, 
from  the  fun,  at  the  fame  time,  being  both  high  and  powerful-  But  in  Decem- 
ber, January,  and  February,  the  weather  is  truly  charming,  with  the  bize  very 
rarely,  but  not  always  free  from  it ;  for,  on  the  3d  of  January  1786,  there  was  fo 
furious  a  mcefirale,  with  fnow,  that  flocks  were  driven  four  or  five  leagues  from 
their  paftures ;  numbers  of  travellers,  fhepherds,  fheep  and  afTes  in  the  Crau 
perifhed.  Five  fhepherds  were  conducting  eight  hundred  fheep  to  the  but- 
cheries at  Marfeilles,  three  of  whom,  and  almoft  all  the  fheep,  perifhed  "f\  To 
make  a  refidence  in  thefe  provinces  agreeable,  a  man  fhould  alfo  avoid  the 
great  fummer  heats*  For  during  the  laft  week  in  July,  and  fome  days  in 
Auguft,  I  experienced  fuch  a  heat  at  Carcafifonne,  Mirepoix,  Pamiers,  &c.  as 
rendered  the  leaft  exertion,  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  oppreffive :  it  exceeded 
any  thing  I  felt  in  Spain.  It  was  impoffible  to  fupport  a  room  that  was  light. 
No  comfort  but  in  darknefs;  and  even  there,  reft  was  impoffible  from  myriads 
of.flie*  J.    It  is  true,  fuch  heats  are  not  of  long  duration;  if  they  were  fo, 

m 

*  A  writer,  who  has  been  criticifed  for  this  affertion,  was  therefore  right — u  Tefle  eft  la  pofitioa 
des  provinces  du  midi  on  Ton  refte  fouvent,  fix  mos  entiers,  fens  voir  tomber  tine  fetile  goutte  d'eaiu" 
Corps  compltt  d'jfgrL    torn*  8.  p.  56. 

t  Traiti  de  ^Olivier,  par  A£  Couture.    2  torn.    8vo*    Aix,  1786.    torn.  x.  p.  79*,. 

%  I  have  been  much  furprifed,  that  the  late  learned  Mr.  Harmer  ihould  think  it  odd  to  find,  by 
writers  who  treated  of  fouthern  climates,  that  driving  away  flies  Was  an  obje&^f  importance-  Had 
he  been  with  me  in  Spain  and  in  Languedoc,  in  July  and  Auguft,  he  would  have  been  very  far  from 
thinking  there  was  any  thing  odd  in  it.     Obferv^on  divers  pajfages  offcripture,   vol.  +»  ?•  159. 

Qji  2  nobody, 
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nobody,  able  to  quit  the  country,  would  refide  in  it.  Thefe  climates  are  dis- 
agreeable in  fpring  and  fummer,  and  delicious  in  winter  only.  In  the  Bour- 
bonnois,  Limofin,  and  Touraine;  there  is  no  vent  de  bize.  On  the  mountains 
above  Tour  d'Aigues,  are  chiefly  found  lavendula— thymus— ciftus  rofea— ciftus 
albidus— foralia  bitumina— buxus  fempervirens— quercus  ilex — pinus  montana 
— rofmarinus  officinalis— rhamnus  cathartica— geniftis  montis  ventofa— genifta 
hifpanica— juniperus  phaenicia— fatureja  montana — bromus  fylvatica,  &c.  In 
the  ftubbles  of  all  the  olive-diftrift,  and  in  every  wafte  fpot  are  found  cen- 
teaurea  calycitropa— centaurea  folftitialis, — alfo  the  eryngium  campeftrum,  and 
the  eryngium  amethyftinum :— they  have  Town  in  Provence,  the  datura  ftrimo- 
nium,  which  is  now  habituated  to  the  country.  In  the  mountains,  from 
Cavalero  to  Frejus,  and  alfo  in  that  of  Eftrelles,  the  lentifcus— myrtus — arbu- 
tus— lavendula— ciftus— and  lauruftinus. 

Upon  a  general  view  of  the  climate  of  France,  and  upon  comparing  it  with 
that  of  countries,  not  fo  much  favoured  apparently  by  nature,  I  may  re- 
mark, that  the  principal  fuperiority  of  it  arifes  from  adapting  fo  large  a  portion 
of  the  lcingdom  to  the  culture  of  the  vine  \  yet  this  noble  plant  is  moft  unac- 
countably decried  by  abundance  of  writers,  and  efpecially  by  French  ones, 
though  the  farmer  is  enabled  to  draw  as  extenfive  a  profit  from  poor  and  other- 
wife  barren,  and  even  almoft  perpendicular  rocks,  as  from  the  richeft  vales.— 
Hence  immenfe  tracks  of  land  may  be  ranked  in  France  among  the  moft  va- 
luable, which  in  our  climate  would  be  abfolutely  wafte,  or  at  leaft  applied  to  no 
better  ufe  than  warrens  or  fhcep  walks-  This  is  the  greaj  fuperiority  which  cli- 
mate gives  to  that  kingdom  over  England;— of  its  nature  and  extent,  I  lhall  treat 
fully  under  another  head. 

iThe  objedt  of  the  next  importance  is  peculiar  to  the  olive  and  maiz  diftrkls, 
-and  confifts  in4  the  power  of  having,  from  the  nature  of  the  climate,  two  crops 
a-year  on  vaft  tracks  of  their  arable  land ;  an  early  harveft,  and  the  command 
of  plants,  which  will  not  thrive  equally  well  in  more  northern  climates,  give 
them  this  invaluable  advantage.  We  fee  wheat  ftubbles  left  in  England,  from  the 
middle  of  Auguft,  to  yield  a  few  (hillings  by  fheep,  which,  in  a  hotter  climate, 
would  afford  a  fecond  crop,  yielding  food  for  man,  fuch  as  millet,  the  fifty  day 
maiz  (the  cinquantina  of  the  Italians)  &c. ;  or  prove  a  better  feafon  for  turnips, 
cabbages,  &c.  than  the  common  feafon  for  them  here.  In  I>auphin4  I.&W 
huck-  wheat  in  full  bloflbm  the  23d  of  Auguft,  that  had  been  fown  after  wheat. 
I  do  no  more  than  name  it  here,  fince,  in  another  place,  it  muft  be  examined 
more  particularly.  Mulberries  might  in  France  be  an  object  of  far  greater 
importance  than  they  are  at  prefent,  and  yet  the  fpring  frofts  are  fatal  impe- 
diments to  the  culture:  that  this  plant  muft  be  confidered  for  all  important 
purpofes,  as  adapted  only  to  fouthern  climates,  appears  from  this,  that  Tours 
h  the  only  place  I  know  in  France,  north  of  the  maiz  climate,  where  they  are 

cultivated 
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cultivated  for  filk  with  any  fuccefs :  conGderable  experiments  have  been  made 
(as  I  (hall  (hew  in  the  proper  place)  for  introducing  them  into  Normandy  and 
elfewhere,  but  with  no  fuccefs ;  and  the  force  of  this  obfervation  is  doubled, 
by  the  following  fadt— that  they  fucceed  much  better  in  the  olive  climate  than 
in  any  other  part  of  the  kingdom.     But  that  they  might  be  greatly  extended, 
cannot  for  a  moment  be  doubted.     In  going  fouth,  we  did  not  meet  with  them 
till  we  came  to  Caufade,  near  Montauban.     In  returning  north,  we  faw  them  at 
Auch  only — a  few  at  Aguillon,  planted  by  the  duke — the  promenade,  at  Poitiers, 
planted  by  the  intendant — and  another  at  Verteul,  by  the  duke  d'Anville  ;  all 
which  are  experiments  that  have  not  been  copied,  except  at  Auch.    But  at 
Tours  there  is  a  fmall  diftridfc  of  them.     In  another  diredtion,  they  are  not  met 
with  after  Moulins,  and  there  very  few.    Maiz  is  an  objedt  of  much  greater 
confequence  than  mulberries  3  when  I  give  the  courfes  of  the  French  crops,  it 
will  be  found,  that  the  only  good  hiifbandry  in  the  kingdom  (fome  fmall  and 
very  rich  diftridts  excepted)  arifes  from  the  pofleffion  and   management  of 
this  plant.    Where  there  is  no  maiz,  there  are  fallows ;  and  where  there  are 
fallows,  the  people  ftarve  for  want.    For  the  inhabitants  of  a  country  to  live 
upon  that  plant,  which  is  the  preparation  for  wheat,  and  at  the  fame  time  to 
keep  their  cattle  fat  upon  the  leaves  of  it,  is  to  poflefs  a  treafure,  for  which  they^ 
are  indebted  to  their  climate.    The  quantity  of  all  the  common  forts  of  fruits, 
which,  through  the  greater  part  of  France,  is  fuch  as  to  form  a  considerable 
objedt  in  the  fubfiftence  of  the  great  mafs  of  the  people,  is  a  point  of  more 
confequence  than  appears  at  firft  fight.    To  balance  thefe  favourable  circum- 
stances, other  countries,  not  fo  happily  fituated  (efpecially  England)  have  ad- 
vantages of  an  oppofite  nature,  which  are  very  material  in  the  practice  of  their 
agriculture  :  that  humidity  of  atmofphere,  which  the  French  provinces  north 
of  vines  enjoy — which  England  has  in  a  greater  degree,  and  Ireland  (lill  more, 
and  which  is  better  marked  by  the  hygrometer  than   by  the  rain  gage,  is  of 
fingular  importance  in  the  maintenance  of  cattle  by  pafturage,  and  in  adapting 
the  courfes  of  crops  to  their  fupport.     Artificial  grafifes,  turnips,  cabbages,  po- 
tatoes, &c.  thrive  beft  in  a  humid  climate.    It  would  take  up  too  much  room 
here  fully  to  explain  this ;  to  mention  it  will  be  Sufficient  for  thofe  who  have  re- 
flected on  fimilar  fubjedts.     From  a  due  attention  to  all  the  various  circumftances 
that  affedt  this  queftion,  which,  relatively  to  agriculture,  is  the  beft  climate, 
that  of  France,  or  that  of  England  ?— I  have  no  hefitation  in  giving  the  prefe- 
rence to  France.     I  have  often  heard,  in  converfation,  the  contrary  afferted,  and 
with  fome  appearance  of  reafon— but  I   believe  the  opinion  has  arifen  more 
from   confidering   the  adtual  ftat6  of  hufbandry  in  the  two  countries,  thap  the 
diftindt  properties  of  the  two  climates.     We  make  a  very  good  ufe  of  our's  ; 
but  the  French  are,  in  this  refpedt,  in  their  infancy,  through  more  than  half 
the  kingdom. 

CHAP. 
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CHAP.    IV. 

On  the  Produce  of  Corn,  the  Rent,  and  the  Price  of  Land  in  Prance. 

T  N  England,  we  have  not  the  advantage  of  one  uniform  meafure  of  land ; 
•*•  there  are  three  or  four  different  acres  in  common  ufe :  but  the  general  fta- 
tute  meafure  of  the  realm  has  gained  ground  rapidly  of  late  years,  fo  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  counties  have  rid  themfelves  of  the  peft  of  cuftomary  meafure; 
and  where  this  beneficial  effedt  has  not  taken  place,  yet  almoft  every  man  one 
can  converfe  with,  knows  the  proportion  their  own  meafure  bears  to  the  ftatute, 
which  greatly  facilitates  all  agricultural  enquiries  in  this  kingdom*  In  Ireland, 
the  uniformity  is  ftill  greater  $  for  they  have  only  the  Irifh  and  the  Conyingham 
jneafure,  except  in  a  very  few  di drifts  that  have  adopted  the  Englifh  ftatute  acre. 
In  the  meafure  of  corn  alfo,  we  have  only  the  variations  of  the  bufhel  to  guard 
againft ;  for  the  meafure  is  every  where  a  bufhel,  and  the  difference  of  the 
contents,  not  much  through  the  greater  part  of  the  kingdom ;  add  to  this,  that 
the  name  and  the  contents  of  the  ftatute  capacity  of  eight  gallons,  is  every  where 
underftood;  and  that  the  gallon  itfelf  is  of  the  fame  contents.  In  Ireland,  the 
ftatute  barrel  of  four  bufhels  takes  place  univerfally ;  but  in  France,  the  infinite 
perplexity  of  the  meafures  exceeds  all  comprehenfion.  They  differ  not  only  in 
every  province,  but  in  every  diftrift,  and  almoft  in  every  town ;  and  thefe  tor- 
menting variations  are  found  equally  in  the  denominations  and  contents  of  the 
meafures  of  land  and  corn.  To  thefe  fources  of  confufion,  is  added  the  gene- 
ral ignorance  of  the  peafantry,  who  know  nothing  of  the  Paris  arpent,  or  the 
Paris  feptier,  the  moft  commonly  received  meafure  of  the  kingdom.  For  the 
knowledge  of  a  French  farmer  is  limited  abfolutely  to  his  farm  and  his  market  i 
he  never  looks  into  a  newfpaper  or  a  magazine,  where  the  difference  of  the 
meafures  of  the  kingdom  would  probably  ftrike  his  attention,  many  times  in  his 
life.  And  if  he  were  rather  better  inftrudted,  yet,  as  there  are  two  national 
meafures  of  land,  they  would  occafion  a  confufion  of  which  we  can  form  no 
judgment :  the  arpent  de  Paris,  and  the  arpent  de  France,  are  both  legal  and 
common  meafures ;  notwithftanding  which,  they  are  of  very  different  contents  $ 
and,  what  is  ft  range  to  fay,  are  fometimes  confounded  by  French  writers  on 
agriculture,  as  I  fhali  fliew  in  more  inftances  than  one— even  by  focieties  in 
their  public  memoirs.  The  denominations  of  French  meafure,  as  the  reader 
will  fee,  are  almoft '.infinite,  and  without  any  common  ftandard  to  which  they 
can  be  referred :  the  number  of  fquare  feet  in  the  contents  is  the  only  rule  to 
adhere  to :  yet  the  foot  itfelf  varies*  and  contains,  in  fome  provinces,  as  Lo- 

raine, 
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raine,  but  ten  inches  and  a  fra&ion.  Even  the  valuation  of  money  itfelf  there 
failed  me ;  the  meafure  of  corn  and  land  peculiar,  and  the  livre  and  Jol  no  longer 
of  the  fame  value  as  in  the  reft  of  France.  The  denominations  of  bufliel  and 
acre  pervade  all  England^  and  the  mere  denomination  leads  every  where  to- 
wards proportioning  the  contents  to  the  common  ftandards;  but  in  France,  they 
have  no  common  denomination  :  if  you  travel  feventy  miles  from  Paris,  in  fome 
directions,  you  hear  no  more  of  the  feptier,  or  the  arpent :  you  find  the  mine  of 
land,  even  within  thirty  miles  of  the  capital,— and  a  little  farther,  you  will  be 
bewildered  with  francbars  of  corn,  and  mancos  of  land.  The  only  clue  tole- 
rably general,  that  can  be  in  the  leaft  relied  upon,  is  drawn  from  the  quantity 
of  feed  fown :  the  meafure  of  wheat  or  rye,  and  of  land  alio,  hath  often  in 
France  the  fame  denomination,  as  feptier*  fepteree ;  guar  tier,  guarteree;  tnanco 
of  corn  and  of  land  :  boifeau,  bpifeke,  &c— Thefe  generally  imply,  that  the 
pieafure  of  corn  is  the  quantity  of  feed  fown  on  the  fame  denomination  of  land. 
Put  I  have  found  variations  even  in  this ;  fo  that  great  caution  is  neceflary  be- 
fore a  traveller  can  note  his  information.  When  to  this  confufion  of  meafures 
is  added  the  almoft  univerfal  ignorance  of .  the  people  in  the  provinces,  who 
often  know  nothing  of  their  own  meafures,  and  give  information  totally  erro- 
neous, as  I  have,  found,  from  fufpedting  their  authority,  by  its  militating  with 
the  idea  I  formed  from  the  eye,  and  from  applying  for  certainty  to  land-fur- 
veyors  (arpenteurs),  the  reader  will  be  ready  to  credit  me  in  affuring  him,  that 
the  labour,  perplexity,  and  vexation,  which  the/prefent  chapter  has  given  me, 
both  in  travelling  and  in  writing,  has  much  exceeded  any  thing  I  could  have 
conceived  before  I  went  abroad ;  and  which  no  perfon  can  believe  to  the  extent 
of  the  truth,,  who  has  not  been  engaged  under  equal  difficulties  in  fimilar  pur- 
suits. After  all  my  labour,  it  would  be  a  want  of  candour  were  I  to  offer  the 
refult  thus  given  as  corredfc.  I  am  [confident,  that  in  feveral  articles,  and  per- 
iaps  in  more  than  I  fuipeft,  it  is  not  fo.  I  can  only  fay,  I  think  the  material 
errors  are  not  numerous ;  and  that  the  reader  will,  in  fuch  a  labyrinth  of  diffi- 
culties, look  rather  for  the  information  that  is  practically  to  be  given,  than  for 
that  ideal  accuracy  which  is  impoflible  for  any  individual,  much  lefs  for  a 
foreigner  to  attain.  The  French  writers,  I  have  confulted,  gave  me  Jittle  or  no 
affiftance,  where  I  had  fo  much  reafon  to  expert  it.  Monf.  Pau&on's  tables  of 
the  meafures  of  land  and  corn,  which  contain  thofe  of  fome  of  the  provinces, 
would  lead  us  aftray  as  often  as  they  would  guide  us.  By  going  through  the 
country,  .1  have  found,  from  five  to  ten  different  meafures  in  a  province,  where 
he  has  noted  only  one— I  fuppofe  the  legal  one  of  the  capital  cities. — It  is  fur- 
priiing  to  read  French  books  of  agriculture,  defcriptive  of  fome  provinces  in 
France,   yet  without  an.  explanation  of  the  contents  of  the  meafures  named 

repeatedly  in  thofe  works.    Such  omiflions  are  totally  inexcufeablc ;  for  they 
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render  books  ufelefs,  not  to  foreigners  only,  but  to  mod  of  their  own  country- 
men. But  while  accuracy  is  fo  difficult,  not  to  fey  impoflible,  to  be  acquired 
under  fuch  circum fiances,  it  is  fomc  fatisfadtion  to  confider,  that  the  reader  will 
here  find  the  very  interefting  parts  of  the  produce,  rental,  and  price  of  land  in 
that  vaft  empire,  afcertained  upon  a  larger  bafis  of  enquiry,  than  can  be  found 
in  any  book  hitherto  offered  to  the  public ;  my  library  abounds  more  with  French 
georgical  authors,  as  well  as  thofe  branches  of  political  (Economy  which  tend  to 
elucidate  fuch  queftions,  than  any  other  I  have  had  the  opportunity  to  examine  ; 
yet  ttiefe  books  contain  little  elfe  befide  conjectures,  loofe  and  general  ideas,  and 
calculations  without  data,  particularly  in  giving  the  grofs  produce  of  the  whole 
kingdom.  In  a  multitude  of  gueffes  fome  muft,  in  the  nature  of  chances,  approxi- 
mate the  truth  ?  but  fuch  have  little  more  merit,  and  no  more  authority,  than 
the  wildeft  efforts  of  imagination  ;  for  inquiries  of  this  kind  are  not  to  be  made  m 
inthe  bureaus  of  great  cities ;  books  and  papers  will  not  afford  the  information : 
a  man  muft  travel  through  the  country,  or  muft  always  remain  ignorant, 
though  furrounded  by  ten  thoufand  volumes.  Neither  is  it  travelling  for  other 
purfuits  that  will  allow  this  knowledge  to  be  gained  $  nor  moving  in  public 
<uoitures9  nor  flying  with  rapidity  from  town  to  town ;  nor  is  it  eafy  for  one  or 
two  men,  or  even  three  to  effect  it ;  many  fhould  be  employed  for  that  purpofe, 
and  paid  by  government  $  for  aflu redly  the  objedt  is  of  great  national  impor- 
tance, particularly  in  the  impofing  of  taxes  $  a  bufinefs  in  which  all  the 
legiflators  that  have  yet  arifen  have  gone  fo  blindly  to  work,  that  their  efforts 
in  every  country,  and  in  none  more  than  in  France,  cannot  but  excite  a  con- 
tempt of  their  ignorance  and  deteftation  of  their  injuftice.  To  expedt  that  men 
will  be  thus  appointed  and  employed,  and,  above  all,  well  chofen  for  the  bufi- 
nefs, would  be  childifh  •  governments  are  otherwife  employed  in  every  country* 
While,  therefore,  from  the  public  nothing  is  to  be  expected,  the  private  efforts 
of  individuals  are  furely  not  devoid  of  merit ;  who,  amidft  great  difadvantages, 
undertake  a  work  of  unqueftionable  utility* 

Districts  of  Rich  Loam. 

Picardy. 

'This  province  has  been,  by  fo  many  French  writers,  extolled  for  its  good 
and  profitable  cultivation,  that  I  croffed  it  with  my  attention  every  where  awake 
to  difcover  fuch  merit.  I  have  already  obferved,  in  fpeaking  of  foils,  that  this 
is  ufually  very  good  $  the  exceptions,  where  the  under  ftratum  of  chalk  rifes 
too  near  the  furface,  as  is  the  cafe  about  Berney,  and  more  ftill  at  Flixeourt, 
are  not  of  great  extent,  compared  with  the  rich  deep  friable  loams  on  a  calca- 
reous bottom,    The  nature  of  the  country  demands  that  I  (hould  confider  it 

as 
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as  one  from  Calais  to  the  woods  of  Chantijly,  where  a  poor  country  begins ; 
and,  though  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris,  it  again  becomes  good,'  yet  we 
fhould  confider  it  feparately.  From  Calais  to  Bolougne  and  Montreuil  the  good 
land  lets  at  24  liv.  the  journal  or  arpent  of  Paris,  and  the  inferior  at  12  liv.  j  the 
firft  is  il.  5s.  per  Englifli  acre  *y  which  is  a  higher  rent  than  fimilar  land  would 
produce  in  England,  if  rent  only  were  confidered  ;  but  our  heavy  tythes  and  poor 
rates  being  added  do  occafion  nearly  an  equality.  Near  Berney  the  foil,  and  with 
it  the  rent,  declines,  riling  from  8  to  12  liv.  the  arpent.  It  would  be  ufeleft  to 
add  always  the  proportion  per  Englifli  acre ;  I  juft  obferved,  that  24  liv.  per  arpent 
equals  25s.  per  acre;  12  liv.  are  palpably  the  half,  and  8 liv.  two->thirds  of  that. 
It  rifes  to  24  liv*  again  at  Ally-le-haut  Clochers,  where  they  reckon  their  wheat , 
crops  at  5i  louis,  when  corn  fells  high,  this  is  20  buflielsper  acre;  and  fpring 
corn  the  fame,  which,  on  fiich  land,  is  a  miferable  produce.  At  Flixcourt 
the  chalk  rifes  to  the  furface,  and  the  rents  are  fo  low  as  2  liv.  to  5  liv.  which 
would  be  much  under  the  value,  if  they  knew  what  to  do  with  it,  yet  the  country 
is  not  without  fainfoin.  At  Picquigny  rent  regains  the  24  liv.  but  at  Hebecourt 
and  Breteuil  not  more  than  15  or  16  liv.  •  here  they  value  wheat  at  60  liv.  tta 
arpent,  and  fpring  corn  at  30  liv*  Near  Clermont  the  land  is  good  and  the  rent 
high,  and  from  thence  to  Creil  by  Liancourt  is  a  vale  of  exceedingly  rich  loam. 
The  rent  from  Calais  to  Clermont  is  pretty  regular,  the  beft  land  24  liv.  the 
middling  15  liv.  and  the  chalks  4  liv.  to  8  liv.  The  produce  of  the  firft  is  about 
24  bufhels  per  acre,  and  of  the  fpring  corn  22.  Landed  property,  upon  an  ave- 
rage, through  Picardy  pays  3  per  cent. ;  but  if  bought  with  judgment  and 
attention  3$,  and  in  fome  cafes  4.  On  the  other  hand,  I  was  told  that  fome 
eftates  did  not  return  more  than  2{,  but  this  is  rare.  They  have  in  general  in 
France  a  very  falfe  idea  of  the  good  hufbandry  of  this  province :  Monf.  Turgot 
was  not  free  from  the  error,    when  he  named  it  in  the  fame  breath  with 

Flanders  -f* 

IJle  of  France. 

In  the  country  about  Arpajon  rents  vary  from  15  to  24  liv.  and  fome  capital 
arable  lands  are  at  30  liv. ;  but  here  we  enter  upon  a  new  meafure  of  land,  for  the 
arpent  of  the  Gatinois  is  100  perch  of  20  feet,  or  40,000  feet,  24  liv.  may  be  taken 
as  the  medium ;  in  general  in  the  Gatinois  the  good  land  is  at  20  liv.  and  the 
ordinary  at  10  liv. ;  at  20  liv.  it  is  16s.  9d.  per  acre.  The  product  of  wheat  is 
ftated  at  fix  feptiers  of  Paris,  of  240  th.  per  arpent,  which,  if  we  attend  to  the 
French  pound,  is  to  the  Englifli  as  1,0000  to  0,9264,  and  alfo  as  to  meafure 
equals  twenty-three  bufhels  per  acre,  fpring  corn  thirty  bufhels.  Within  two 
leagues  of  Eftampes  there  is  much  fand,  the  rent  of  which  i$  3  liv.  10JI  and 

*  Wherever  acre^  quarter^  bujhel>  galkny  &c.  are  named,  Englifli  meafure  is  implied*    - 
+  Ltttrtfur  Us  Graimsy  p.  43. 

R  r  4  Hv. 
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of  meafure  now  occur  at  aim  oft:  every  town.  At  St.  Quintin  they  reckon  by  the 
feptier  of  land  being  eighty  verge  of  twenty-four  feet,  46,080  feet  ;  this  fpace  fells 
for  500  to  600  liv.  or  20I.  is.  o|d.  What  throws  great  perplexity  into  thefe  inqui- . 
ries  here,  is  the  payment  or  the  reckoning  of  rent  by  corn.  Thus  they  pay  here 
<four  to  feven  feptiers  of  wheat,  each  60  lb.  and  four  of  them  making  a  fack,  as 
rent  for  each  feptier  of  land.     Suppofe  wheat,  as  at  prefent,  20  liv.  the  fack,  it  is 

5  liv.  the  feptier,  and  if  fix  are  paid  it  is  30  liv,  the  feptier.  In  fome  cafes,  but 
not  all,  this  rent  frees  the  land  for  the  three  years  courfe  of,  1,  fallow;  a,  wheat; 
3,  fpring  corn;  in  which  cafe  the  30  liv.  become  10 liv.  At  La  Belle  Angloife 
the  rent  is  three  feptiers  of  wheat  per  feptier  of  land.  The  produdt  twelve  fep- 
tiers on  bad  land,  and  twenty  on  good.  On  a  farm  of  eight  hundred  feptiers 
thirty-five  horfes  are  kept ;  on  another,  of  four  hundred  feptiers,  there  are 
twenty.  This  evidently  makes  the  meafure  about  an  arpent,  as  well  as  the 
price  noted  above,  and  agrees  alfo  with  the  produce ;  hence  the  St.  Quintin 
meafure  continues  here  of  46,080  feet,— but  the  feptier  of  wheat  cannot  be  the 
quantity  of  feed  for  a  feptier  of  land,  which  is  uncommon.  From  hence  to 
Cambray,  the  feptier  of  land  produces,  on  an  average,  fix  facks  of  wheat,  worth 
now  22  liv.  the  fack.  And  the  rent  is  five  feptiers  of  both  forts  of  corn;  this 
appears  to  be  five  feptiers  of  wheat,  or  at  5*  or  27 i  liv.  and  five  of  oats,  which, 
at  10  fols  the  Paris  boifeau,  the  prefent,  price  is  1  liv.  7/.  the  feptier,  or  for  five 

6  liv.  isyi  in  all  34  liv.  five  for  three  years,  which  is  11  liv.  8/  per  annum; 
a  rent  very  inadequate  to  the  goodneis  of  the  foil  and  its  product. 

Flanders. 

In  the  way  from  Cambray  to  Valenciennes,  enter  this  celebrated  province, 
which,  among  the  French  themfelves,  has  the  reputation  of  being  the  beft  cul- 
tivated in  the  kingdom.  The.  difficulties,  however,  of  gaining  intelligence  in- 
creafed  every  ftep,  for  jiot  one  farmer  in  twenty  fpeaks  French ;  and  all  the 
way  to  Valenciennes,  the  confufion  of  meafures,  both  of  land  and  corn,  makes 
the  utmoft  circumfpe&ion  necefiary .  The  manco  of  land  is  fown  with  the  manco 
of  feed  wheat,  which  weighs  8olb.  being  one-third  of  a  Paris  feptier;  the  pre- 
fent price  is  7  liv.  iq/T— and  of  a  fack,  22  liv.  iq/1  If  they  fow  as  we  do,  which, 
from  their  earlinefs,  and  the  appearance  of  the  young  plant,  I  believe  they  do, 
this  makes  the  manco  two-thirds  of  an  acre,  which  agrees  very  well  with  the 
meafure  I  took  by  my  eye  of  a  piece,  which  I  was  informed  contained  fix 
tnancos  of  land,  the  rent,  I  was  informed,  was  five  to  feven  mancos  oJf  the 
corn  produced,  or  the  value  per  manco  of  land,  fix  will  be  4801b.  of  wheat,  or 
two  facks  45  liv. ;  add  2  facks  of  oats  at  5-I-liv.  it  is  56Jiv.  for  three  years,  or 
j  8  liv.  rent  per  manco,  which  agrees  well  enough  with  the  quality  of  the  foil,  and 
other  circumftances  of  the  country ;  it  is  23s.  yid.  per  acre.  For  the  beft  land, 
the  rent  rifes  to  eight  manco  of  produce,  this  makes  il.  as,  6d.    Between  Bou- 
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chaine  and  Valenciennes,  end  the  open  fields,  which  have  travelled  with  me, 
more  or  lefs,  all  the  way  from  Orleans.  After  Valenciennes,  the  country  is 
inclofed ;  here  alfo  is  a  line  of  divifion  in  another  refpedt.  The  farms  in  the 
open  country  are  generally  large;  but  in  the  rich  deep  low  vale  of  Flanders> 
they  are  fmall,  and  much  in  the  hands  of  little  proprietors.  A  fourth  diftinc- 
tion  alfo  is  in  the  hufbandry ;  from  Orleans,  nearly  to  Valenciennes,  the  courfe 
is  every  where  fimilar,— i,  fellow;  2,  wheat;  3,  fpring  corn.  But  in  Flanders 
the  land  is  cropped  every  year.  All  thefc  circumftances  are  fufficicnt  to  prove, 
that  near  Bouchaine  is  the  agricultural  divifion  between  French  and  Flemifti 
hufbandry ;  and  it  is  to  be  noted,  becaufe  the  fadt  is  curious,  yielding  much 
food  to  thofe  political  reflections,  which  arife  in  the  mind  on  the  contempla- 
tion of  different  governments,  that  Bouchaine  ftands  but  a  few  miles  on  the 
Auftrian  fide  of  the  old  frontier  of  the  kingdom.  Hence  the  line  of  divifion, 
formed  by  thefe  four  agricultural  circumflances  mentioned  above,  and  being  a 
real  divifion  between  good  and  bad  hufbandry,  are  found  pretty  exadtly  to  agree 
with  the  ancient  line  of  feparation  of  the  two  flates  of  France  and  Flanders.  The 
conquefts  of  the  French,  as  every  one  knows,  pufhed  their  prefent  dominion 
much  further,  but  this  does  not  obliterate  the  old  divifions;  and  it  is  mofl 
curious  to  fee,  that  the  merit  of  hufbandry  forms,  to  this  day,  a  boundary 
that  anfwers  not  to  the  political  limits  of  the  prefent  period,  but  to  ancient 
ones,  forming  a  line  diftindtly  traced  between  the  defpotifm  of  France,  which 
depreffed  agriculture,  and  the  free  government  of  the  Burgundian  provinces, 
which  cherifhed  and  protedted  it.  The  diftindtion  certainly  is  not  owing  to  foil, 
for  there  can  hardly  be  a  finer  than  much  the  greater  part  of  the  vaft  and  fertile 
plain,  which  reaches,  with  fcarcely  any  interruption,  from  Flanders  nearly  to 
Orleans,  a  deep  mellow  friable  loam,  on  a  chalk  or  marl  bottom,  capable  of 
being  applied  in  all  the  principles  of  the  Flemifti  hufbandry,  but  lying  under  the 
unprofitable  negledt  of  open  fields,  and  difgraced  with  the  execrable  fyftem  of 
fallowing,  never  found  with  any  degree  of  regularity,  but  to  the  banifhment  of 
adequate  produdt,  profit,  and  improvement.  Pafling  Valenciennes,  the  flax 
lands  of  St.  Amand  prefent  themfelves :  they  fpeak  of  them,  on  the  fpot,  as 
being  the  moft  celebrated  in  Europe,— and  the  accounts  I  received  at  feveral 
towns  juftified  the  report ;  but  this  fubjedi  being  diftindtly  treated,  I  have  only 
to  obferve,  that  a  quartier  of  arable  land,  containing  one  hundred  verge  of 
twenty  feet,  or  40,000  feet,  fells  at  1350  liv.  equal  to  56I.  10s.  6d.  and  the 
rent  is  36  liv.  for  the  farm  all  round  per  quartier,  or  il.  9s.  9d.— Another  ac- 
count I  received,  made  the  average  rent  of  farms  30  liv.  or  il.  6s.  3$d.  and  the 
price  1200  liv.  (50I.  4s.  6d).  The  produdt  of  wheat  twenty-five  to  thirty-fix 
meafures  per  quartier,  each  50 lb.  Thirty  fuch  meafures  are  equal  (as  the 
pound  here  is  nearly  the  fame  as  the  Englifh)  to  twenty-four  bufhels.     Not  a 

great 
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great  produce;  but  the  land  is  better  adapted  to  flax,  than  it  is  to  wheat.    At 
Orchies,  repeating  my  enquiries,  find,  that  land  is  meafured  by  the  centier,  a 
fquare  of  one  hundred  feet,  four  of  which  make  a  quartier,  and  four  quartiers  a 
bonier.     This  is  therefore  the  fame  meafure  as  at  St.  Amand's.     Rent  in  com- 
mon 24  liv.  the  quartier,  equal  to  il.  is.  but  fome  at  30  liv.  or  il.  5s.  id.    And 
the  price  of  land  1200  liv.  the  quartier,  equal  to  50I.  6s.    Their  meafure  of 
wheat  is  theboifeau  of  36  to  401b.  four  of  which  make  a  razier  or  coup;  they 
fow  a  boifeau  of  401b.  on  a  centier  of  land : — this,  proportioned  to  Englifh  mea- 
fure, is  153  lb.  to  the  acre,  or  about  2i  bufhels.     They  feed,  therefore,  nearly  as 
we  do.     On  fo  fertile  a  foil,  they  probably  would  not  fow  fo  much,  but  for  the 
circumftance  of  all  their  crops  fucceeding  fome  other,  which  will  often  necef- 
farily  make  their  feafon  late.    In  the  vicinity  of  Lille,  rents  are  36  liv.  the  quar- 
tier, or  il.  10s.  2$d.     Some   not  more  than   24  Kv.   (il.  is.  id.)    The  price 
1200  liv.  (50I.  6s.)     To  Bailleul,  rent  24  liv.  and  price  3120  liv.  the  bonier, 
or  780  the  quartier,  or  32I.  13s.  3d.    To  Montcaflel,  foil  and  hufbandry  both 
decline;  the  latter  circumftance  is  remarkable.     That  excellent  management  I 
have  admired  fo  much  in  this  province  on  the  richeft  foils,  fhould  not  extend, 
with  proper  variations,  to  the  poorer,  feems  to  indicate,  that  the  general  faft  of 
the  whole  kingdom  of  France,  extends,  in  fome  meafure,  even  hither.     Is  the 
fame  fadfc  found  in  the  Auftrian  Flanders  ?— I  (hall  always  confider  myfelf  as 
ignorant  in  hufbandry,  till  I  have  well  viewed  thefe  provinces.     In  this  line,  from 
Lille  to  Montcaflel,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  land,  which  does  not  let  for  more  than 
12  to  15  liv.  the  quartier,  or  us.  3*d.— To  Berg  I  was  informed,  that  cuftom 
has  fabftituted  a  meafure  under  the  fame  denomination  but  one-fifth  larger  than 
what  we  have  hitherto  been  guided  by.    Land  fells  at  900  liv.  or  30L  2s.  8|d*— 
rent  26  florins  of  2$f.  or  il.  78.  7id.—— Here  finifhed  the  notes  of  this  jdurney  ; 
and  as,  in  the  following,  I  did  not  pafs  into  Flanders,  I  fhall  make  one  or  two 
obfervations  appropriated  to  that  province.    In  the  following  notes,  the  rent 
and  the  price  were  both  minuted. 


Price  1350  liv.    - 

-    Rent  36  liv* 

1200 

30 

1200 

30 

1200 

36 

780 

24 

573*         —  156 

This  proportion  is  fcarcely  2\  per  cent.  It  is  then  to  be  confidered,  that  the 
landlord  has  his  own  taxes  to  pay  out  of  this,  wheq,  if  he  dates  his  account,  he 
probably  will  not  receive  more  than  two  per  cent,  on  his  capital.  This  I  attri- 
bute to  the  number  of  fmall  properties,  and  the  confequent  paflion  of  the  people 
to  become  proprietors.    They  are  induced  to  give  more  for  land  than  it  is.  worth, 

and 
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and  thus  raife  the  price  of  that  of  all  the  country.  The  whole  province  is  full 
of  rich  manufacturing  and  commercial  towns ;  many  perfons  in  thefe  are  always 
ready  to  inveft  their  favings  in  land,  and  to  retire  to  the  cultivation  of  it,  cir- 
cumftances  which  ought  neceffarily  to  have  the  effedt  of  raifing  the  price  be- 
yond the  proportion  of  the  rent.  In  the  minutes  of  produce,  there  does  not 
appear  fo  great  a  fuperiority  over  other  provinces,  as  the  foil  and  excellent  hus- 
bandry feem  to  imply ;  but  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  in  other  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  a  year's  fallow,  two  years  rent,  and  all  the  dung  of  the  farm  go  for 
wheat,  which  makes  a  moderate  crop  in  Flanders  yield  more  net  profit  to  the 
farmer,  than  three  larger  crops  in  Picardy,  or  the  Pays  de  Beauce,  afford  to  the 
cultivators  of  thofe  diftri&s.  Wheat  is  not  here  the  only  dependence ;  flax  and 
cole-feed  excel  it :  and  beans,  carrots,  turnips,  and  a  variety  of  products,  receive 
the  farmer's  attention,  Sufficiently  to  cover  the  whole  country  with  cultivation 
every  year :  and  where  this  is  not  the  cafe,  affuredly  the  produ&s  generally 
taken,  and  with  them  the  net  profit,  will  be  much  inferior.  The  fecond  jour- 
ney began  in  the  fame  rich  diftridt,  by  pafiing  from  Calais  to  St.  Omers. 

Picardy. 

At  Recoufle,  the  price  of  the  pooreft  land  is  200  to  300  liv.  the  arpent  of  one 
hundred  perch,  of  eighteen  feet,  or  12I.  19s.  9d. ;  but  the  beft  rifes  to  1000  liv. 
or  51I.  19s.  id.  and  fuch  lets  at  30  liv.— In  general  rents  are  15  to  20  liv.  equal 
to  1 8s.  2d.  the  price  proportioned.  A  good  crop  of  wheat,  on  good  land,  rifes 
to  feven  feptiers  per  arpent,  and  is  to  be  confidered  as  extraordinary ;  common 
crops  four  one-half  feptiers,  or  twenty-three  bufhels.  Beans  yield  eight  fep- 
tiers, or  forty-one  bufhels  5  and  oats  produce  eight  to  ten.  It  is  plain,  that  this 
vicinity,  on  the  borders  of  Artois,  partakes  more  of  that  province  than  the 
miferable  fallowing  of  Picardy. 

Artois. 

To  St.  Omers,  price  800  liv.  in  the  vale,  and  600  liv.  on  the  hills ;  rents  in  the 
vale  15  to  18  Jiv. — and  on  the  hills  12  liv.— Oats  yield  fixteen  raziers,  each 
i2olb.  of  wheat.  Near  Aire,  the  price  of  the  beft  land  1500  liv. ;  rent  30  liv. 
and  fome  even  to  36  liv.  But  much  fold  at  600  liv.  £nd  from  that  price  to 
1000  liv.  Lilliers  to  Bethune,  an  Artois  meafure  of  good  wheat  is  worth  200  liv. 
but  this  is  not  general.  To  Doulens,  price  600  liv.  $  and  rent  12  liv. — Here 
we  re-enter 

Picardy. 

At  Beauval,  the  price  per  journal  is  700  liv.  (25I.  19s.)     Good  wheat  produces 

-ten  raziers  of    ;8olb.  (thirty-one^  bufhels).     In  pafiing  from  Poix  to  Aumale, 

the  chalk  land  fells  at  240 liv.  (12I.  9s,  4d.)   Better  lands  500  liv.  (25I.  19s.  6d.) 

and  the  rent  16  liv.  (16s.  j{d.) 

•    i  ?  Normandy. 
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Normandy. 

Near  Aumale  enter  this  province,  where  the  meafure  of  land  is  the  acre  of  an. 
hundred  afid  fixty  perch,  of  twenty  feet,  or  64,000  feet.  Arable  here  fells  at 
800  liv.  (21I.) ;  rent,  24liv.  to  30  liv.  (14s.  iojd.)  Wheat  produces  to  the  va- 
lue  of  100  liv.  to  120  liv,  (2I.  12s.  iod.)  Oats,  60  liv.  to  70  liv.  ( il.  12s.  3d.)  In 
pafling  from  Neufchatel  to  Rouen,  price  of  good  arable,  700  to  800  liv. 
( 19I.  13s.  8d.)  Open  fields,  400  liv.  (10I.  10s.)  About  Rouen,  much  at  40  liv. 
(il.  is.)  and  price  1200  liv.  (31I.  10s.)  Eftates  in  Normandy,  pay  3  per  cent.— 
From  Rouen  crofs  the  Pays  de  Caux  to  Havre.  At  Yvetot,  price  1000  liv. 
(26I.  5s.)  and  rent  35  to  40  liv.  (19s.  7id.)  At  La  Botte,  rents  rife  from  30  to 
50  liv.  (il.  is.)  But  at  Havre,  where  I  had  opportunities  of  being  very  well 
informed,  I  underftood  that  the  whole  Pays  de  Caux,  on  an  average,  let  at 
50  liv.  (1I4S.  3d.)  that  the  taxes  deducted  10  liv.  (5s.  3d.)  -,  and  that  the  net 
rent  was,  to  the  landlord,  40  liv.  (il.  is.)  the  price  1200  liv.  (31I.  10s.)  confe- 
quently,  making  about  2|  per  cent.  The  produce  of  wheat,  upon  thefe  noble 
foils,  is  not  more  than  thirty  to  forty  boifcau,  of  50H).  per  acre  (thirty  is  fixteeii 
bufhel)  and  forty-five  or  fifty  a  large  crop.  Of  Oats,  they  get  fifty  fuch  boifeau. 
Shameful  products  !  This  for  the  great  mafs  of  the  country,  here  and  there  are 
to  be  found  crops  fomething  better.  I  muft,  upon  this,  obferve,  that  the  whole 
Pays  de  Caux  is  a  manufadturing  country ;  the  properties  ufually  fmall  $  and 
that  farming  is  but  a  fecondary  purfuit  to  the  cotton  fabric,  which  fpreads  over 
the  whole  of  it.  Wherever  this  is  the  cafe,  we  may  take  for  granted,  that 
land  fells  much  above  its  value ;  for  there  is  a  competition  to  get  it,  that  arifes 
from  views  diftindt  from  the  produce  which  it  is  expedted  to  yield.  And  we  may 
alfo  be  equally  aflured  that,  in  fuch  cafes,  the  foil  is  badly  cultivated,  and  pro- 
duces little,  on  comparifon  with  what  mere  farmers  would  make  it  do.  There 
wants  no  inquiries  into  products  in  the  Pays  de  Caux  ;  the  appearance  of  mod  I 
faw  was  miferable,  and  fuch  as  proved  the  land  to  be  in  an  execrable  fyftem  of 
management  $  yet  was  this  the  country  to  which  feveral  gentlemen  at  Paris 
referred  me  for  examining  the  immenfe  benefits  to  agriculture,  from  manufac- 
tures fpreading  over  a  whole  country,  but  of  this  queftion  more  in  another  place. 
I  will  only  obferve  here,  that  wherever  this  efFedt  takes  place  every  poflible 
effort  (hould  be  applied  to  convert  the  whole  country  to  grafs,  in  which  ftate 
even  manufactures  can  hardly  hurt  it;  and  let  it  always  be  kept  in  mind,  that 
it  is  not  the  price,  but  the  product  of  land,  that  a  politician  fhould  regard. 
Croffing  the  Seine  at  Havre,  and  pafling  from  Honfleur  to  Pont  au  de  Mer,  rents 
are  from  20  to  4°  liv.  (13s.  ifd.)  Enter  here  the  rich  pafturages,  or  grazing 
lands,  of  the  Pays  d'Auge,  of  which  the  valley  of  Corbon  is  the  moil  famous, 
and  clafies  with  the  fineft  in  the  world ;  the  beft  here  fell  at  2000  to  3000  liv. 
(54I.  13s-  9<*0>  let  at  70  to  100  liv.  (il.  17$.  2fd.);theprice  of  others,  not  equally 
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good,  1 200  liv.  (26I.  5s.)  and  to  1500  liv.  (32I.  16s.  3d.);  on  the  hill  fides  there 
are  fome  at  the  fame  price  of  1500 liv,  and  that  let  at  50I1V.  (il.  is.  lofd.) ; 
woods  here  fell  at  not  more  than  600  liv,  ( 13I.  2s.  6d.)  Examine  a  pafture,  that 
was  fold  at  3000  liv.  (65I.  12s.  6d.),  in  the  way  from  Lifieux  to  Caen.  In 
the  valley  of  Corbon,  reckoned  to  contain  the  richeft  pafturages  of  Nor- 
mandy, they  have  been  fold  fohigh  as  4000  liv.  (87I.  ios.)*  which  were  rented 
at  200  liv.  (4l.7s.6d.),  thefe  prices  of  the  acre,  meafured  by  the  perch 
of  twenty- two  feet :  fome  confufion,  however,  is  always  found  in  reports, 
owing  to  their  ufing  alfo  the  perch  of  twenty-four  feet,  which  gives  92,160 
feet  in  an  acre;  if  attention  is  not  paid  to  this  variety  of  the  Norman  acre?* 
errors  may  be  the  confequence.  Rent  of  the  arable  land,  for  fome  miles 
ftom  Lifieux,  30  liv.  to  50I1V.  (17s.  6d.)  Caen  to  Falaife,  rent  20  Kv.  to  40  liv. 
average  25 liv.  (10s.  u  id.).  To  Argentan  rent  35  liv.  (15s.  2d.);  they  fow 
five  boifeau  of  wheat,  each  4°lb.  equal  to  nolb.  EngBfh  per  acre,  and  they 
reap  fifty  fuch  (18  bufhels)  an  acre.  Eftates  pay  four  per  cent  being  now, 
1788,  at  24  years  purchafe.  Woods  in  genera]  through  Normandy  yield  20  liv. 
but  thefe,  I  believe,  are  meafured  by  the  national,  and  not  by  the  provincial 
meafure.  About  Ifigny  the  fait  marches  let  at  100  liv.  (2K  3s.  9d.);  arable  50 
to  60  liv.  (il.  4s.  3fd.).  And  to  Carentan  the  marflies  are  40  liv.  the  verge  of 
,  40  perch,  of  24  feet,  (2I.  18s.  4d.)f  fome  fo  high  as  60  liv.  (4I.  7s.  6d.)  At  that 
place  rent  40  to  50  liv.  (3L  5s.  7fd.),  but  much  at  30  to  40  liv.  (2I.  us.  id.) 
If  a  farm  in  this  vicinity  cofts  10,000  liv.  it  will  commonly  let  at  400  liv. ;  the 
price  of  arable  700  liv.  (30I.  12s.  6d.)  At  Nonant  come  again  to  the  common 
Norman  acre,  arable  fells  at  800  liv.  (17L  10s.)  The  rent  of  which  is  40  liv. 
(17s.  6d.) ;  but  in  general  the  price  is  500  to  600  liv.  (12I.  7 id.) ;  pafturage  fells 
at  1 200  to  1500  liv.  (29I.  10s.  7 id.)  Again  entering  this  great  province  from 
Maine  at  Leffiniole  wheat  produces  20  to  40  boifeau  of  60  lb.  (16J  bushels.) 
In  the  vicinity  of  Bernay,  there  is  fome  of  the  fin  eft  arable  land  to  be  feen  in  the 
world,  which  lets  at  the  low  rent  of  50 liv.  ( il.  is*  iofd.)  The  produce  of  wheat 
on  it  250  to  300  gerbs  of  fix  per  boifeau  of  901b.  (37  bufhels);  but  not  fo  high  on 
an  average.  At  Brionne,  the  rent  of  fine  arable  is  60  liv.  (il.  6s.  3d.)  And  here 
alfo  wheat  has  yielded  fo  high  as  45  to  50  boifeau,  which  equals  the  Bernay  crops. 
It  is  to  be  noted,  that  thefe  rents  are  thofe  of  farms  on  an  average  of  all  their 
lands,  fome  of  which  are  not  equal  to  thofe  noble  foils,  which  hardly  have  an 
equal.  Near  Louviers,  the  rich  arable  vale  lets  at  50  liv.  (il.  is.  lod.)  to 
80  liv.  (il.  15s.)  Pafling  (he  poor  lands  to  Rouen,  and  by  the  chalk  hills  to 
Vernon,  crofs  the  country  to  La  Roche  Guyon,  where  we  come  once  more  to 
the  arpent  de  Paris;  good  arable  fells  at  600  liv.  (31I.  3s.  4d.)  but  in  general,  at 
400  liv.  the  rent  20  liv.  (il.  9id.)  and  eftates  pay  in  common  3  to  3*  per 
cent.    In  the  rich  plain  of  Magny,  the  rent  is  20  liv.  and  the  product  of  wheat, 
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en  the  beft  lahd,  riles,  in  a  good  year,  to  eight  fcptiers  of  240  lb.  but  in  common 
fix  (thirty-one  bufhels)  on  good  land.  Return  to  Rouen,  and  again  crofs  the 
Pays  de  Caux  to  Dieppe,  having  my  former  intelligence  confirmed  in  every  par- 
ticular concerning  the  rent  and  price  of  land  in  that  celebrated  diftridh  And 
as  I  here  quit  JNorraandy,  I  may,  in  general,  obferve,  pn  that  noble  territory, 
which  is  confiderable  enough  for  a  kingdom,  rather  than  a  province,  that  its 
character,  for  hu(bandry,  is  very  much  naiftaken  in  France:  before  I  viewed 
Normandy,  I  heard  it  reprefented  as  a  very  finely  cultivated  province.  Nothing 
too  great  can  be  faid  of  the  rich  pafturages  which  are  applied  in  fattening  bul- 
locks to  the  higheft  advantage,  except  in  the  article  of  the  breed  of  the  fheep 
that  are  found  amongft  the  cattle.  They  ought  to  be  large,  and  bearing  long 
combing  wool ;  except  this  point,  their  herbages,  as  they  call  them,  are  very 
well  managed,  and  no  want  of  capital  appearing  among  them.  But  as  to  arable 
land,  I  did  not  fee  a  well  cultivated  acre  in  the  whole  province.  You  every 
where  find  either,  a  dead  and  ufelefs  fallow,  or  elfe  the  fields  fo  neglected,  rurf 
out,  and  covered  with  weeds,  that  there  can  be  no  crop  proportioned  to  the  foil. 
A  finer  foil,  than  this  province  in  general  poffefles,  can  hardly  be  feen,  and  would 
yield  a  very  different  product  from  what  is  found  on  it  at  prefent.  The  beft  lands, 
fays  Monf.  Paufton  *,  in  Normandy,  yield  but  a  little  above  fix  fold  $  the  left 
good,  or  middling,  but  five,  and  the  greateft  part  only  four  fold. 

IJle  of  France. 

In  my  third  journey,  I  entered  ground  new  to  me,  in  pafiing  from  Paris 
to  Guignes.  About  that  place  rents  are  15  to  20  liv,  the  arpent  de  Paris 
(i&s.  3d.)  At  Nangis,  the  beft  arable  is  15  liv.  (153.  8|d.)  *  middling  ia  liv. 
and  the  worft  8  liv.  Wheat  produces,  upon  the  beft,  five  feptiers,  or  twenty- 
five  bylhels  in  a  good  year ;  that  of  the  middling  land  four  fcptiers ;  and  of  the 
worft  three.  From  Columiers  to  Meaux  rent  20  liv.  (xl.  9fd.)  At  that 
diftrid,  and  Neufcnoutier,  they  meafure  by  the  perch,  of  twenty-two  feet,  or 
the  arpent  de  la  France.  Rent  40  liv.  (il.  8s.)  for  great  tracks  together,  and  for 
fmall  ones  50  liv.  and  even  to  60  liv*  (al.  as.):  and  I  heard  that  fome  pieces 
have  reached  100  liv.  (jjl.  10s.)  the  higheft  rent  I  have  heard  of  in  France  for 
arable  land  ;  the  foil,  however,  is  amongft  the  fineft  to  be  met  with  in  the  world. 
Such  of  thefe foils,  as.let  commonly  at  40  liv.  fell  for  15  or  1600  liv.  (54I.4S.  1  i|d.) 
In  regard  to  produ&s,  wheat,  on  the  beft  land,  gives  ten  feptiers,  (35  bufliels),  and 
fifteen  are  known  +  (52*  b.ufhels).  But  the  common  produce  is  feven,  tythe  de- 
duded  (24I  bufhels),  much  belptw  whatit  ought  to  be  on  this  land,  which  in  Eng- 

•  Metrologie.    4tQ.     1780.    p.  610,     The  paflage  is  a  ftrong  confirmation  of  my  notes, 
-f-  It  is  afferted,  that  on  the  farm  of  Puifeux,  near  Meaux,  &f.  Bernier,  farmer,  reaped  twenty-two 
two-fifths  feptiers,  or  above  feventy  bufhels.   'knherchtsfur  la  HwilU  d*  Engrah.    t.  2.  p.  5. 
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land,  I  am  confident,  would  not  give  lefs  than  32  bufhels  on  an  average,  with- 
out any  fallowing*  I  eftimate  the  crops  I  viewed  on  the  farm  of  Monf.  Gibert 
at  36  bufhels  an  acre  on  an  average.  But  as  to  the  fpring  corn  all  is,  foil  con- 
fide  red,  miferable.  I  faw  none  that  would  reach  forty  bu(hels  an  acre;  it  oughtr 
in  a  good  courfe  of  crops,  to  produce  eighty.— As  here  terminate  my  notes  on 
this  noble  diftridt  of  rich  loam,  the  fineft  plain  in  Europe,  Lombardy  only  ex- 
cepted, for  all  the  level  of  Auftrian  Flanders  and  Holland  are  parts  of  it,  I  (hall 
draw,  into  one  view,  the  various  minutes  of  rent,  price,  and  product  of  wheat- 
it  is  ufelefs  to  name  fpring  corn,  for  it  is  every  where  really  contemptible,  ex- 
cept in  Flanders,  and  there  the  quantity  cultivated  is  not  considerable. 
Average*,— Rent,  1I.3S.  1  od.  Price,  291. 135.3d.  Produfl:  of  wheat,  23}  buflu 
The  average  of  twenty-fix  articles,  where  both  rent  and  price  are  noted,  is, 
rent,  il.  is.  5d.  price,  31I.  5s. 

Plain  op  the  Garonne. 

This  diftrift,  though  of  no  fuch  extent  as  the  former,  is  one  of  the  richeft 
in  the  world.  The  foil  is  very  fine,  but  not  equal,  I  am  inclined  to  think, 
to  the  deep  loams  of  Bernay,  Meaux,  and  Flanders.  In  climate,  however, 
it  far  exceeds  the  northern  territory.  This  is  fo  fuperior,  that  the  produAs  of 
every  kind  are  much  more  exuberant,  and  more  valuable,  even  on  inferior  foils  ; 
and  the  tracks  which,  in  the  north  of  France,  would  be  under  fheep-walk  or 
wood,  are  here  covered  with  vines,  that  yield  as  rich  crops  as  the  mod  fertile 
fpots  of  the  vales  themfelves.  As  t  treat  of  that  branch  of  culture  in  a  feparate 
chapter,  no  notice  is  taken  of  it  in  this  $  a  point  effential  for  the  reader  to  have 
in  his  contemplation,  as  he  examines  the  fums  here  minuted. 

* 

Qyercy. 
The  meafure  of  land  is  the  cartonat,  which  contains  19,100  feet.  In  paffing 
from  Creiffenfac  to  Souillac,  meadow  lets  at  30UV.  (2I.  12&.  6d.)  ;  the  price  of 
arable  400  liv.  (35L)  and  the  rent  10  liv.  (17s.  6d.)  Advancing  to  the  Dordogne 
the  cartonat  changes  its  contents  to  30,000  feet;  rent  of  arable  here  10 liv. 
(us.  3d.)  and  fome  higher.  At  Pellecoy  they  reckon  by  the  fefter&,  which 
fells  from  100  to  300  liv.  but  meadows  in  vallies  up  to  1200  liv.  At  CaufTade 
the  rent  of  a  cartbnat  is  a  quartier  of  wheat,  of  150  lb.  5  reckoning  wheat  at 
ao  liv.  the  feptier  of  2401b.  this  is  \i\  liv.  (13s.  9d.)  To  Montauban,  we  heard 
of  the  arpent  once  more,  though  not  the  common  meafure  of  the  country.  That 
of  an  hundred  perch,  of  twenty-two  feet,  fells  from  800  to  1000  liv.  (31L  ios.) 
and  the  rent  of  fuch  land  is  35  to  40 liv.  (il.  6s.  2fd.)  At  Pompinion,  the 
price  of  ordinary  land  400  liv.  (14L  8s.) ;  but  of  rich  800  Hv.  (28I.  i6s.)    From. 

•  The  articles  of  4I.  7s*  6d.-'and  80L  4s*  2&  not  included* 
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thence  to  Toloufe,  I  pafled  through  the  fineft  plain  of  wheat  I  have  ever  be- 
held, the  fpace  at  many  views  very  confidcrable,  and  promising  to  the  eye  to 
produce  full  five  quarters  Englifti  per  acre  on  an  average.  From  Toloufe  to 
Nohe,  an  arpent  400  liv.  ( 14K  J8s.)  At  Ourooze  meadows  6oq  liv.  the  journal ; 
fome  arable  fo  low  as  100  liv.  In  returning  from  the  Pyrenees  northwards,  I 
entered  this  rich  diftridt  again  between  Fleuran  and  Leitour,  and  here  met  with 
a  new  meafure,  the  cuzan,  which  fells  at  1000  to  1 200  liv.— and  there  are  that  rife 
to  3000  liv.  Near  Leitour,  the  cuzan  fells  for  3200  liv.  Towards  Eftafort,  they 
meafure  land  by  the  fack,  being  the  quantity  fown  with  a  fack  of  wheat  of  145  lb. 
.good  land  to  600  liv.  The  vale  from  Eftafort  to  Port  de  Leyrac,  contains  much 
admirable  land.  It  fells  at  3000  liv.  the  carter^e.  I  was  much  perplexed  to  dis- 
cover the  contents  of  the  carter^,  and  efpecially  as  they  are  not  regular  in  the 
quantity  of  feed,  fowing  in  fome  places  two  quartiers  or  facks,  each -of.  145  lb., 
and  in  others  only  1  i  :  I  am  however,  from  comparing  the  various  circumftances 
with  M.  Pau&on's  meafure  of  Agen,  in  this  immediate  vicinity,  inclined  to  cal- 
culate the  carterde  at  70,000  feet,  at  that  meafure  3000  liv.  is  7a!.  5s.  96.  Wheat 
produces  33  facks  of  145  lb.  on  the  beft  land,  and  in  a  good  year,  (40  bulhels). 
We  were  (hewn  a  field  that  had  produced  48  facks  (574*  bulhels).  In  this  re- 
duction, I  attend  to  the  weight  of  the  country,  which  is  here  not  poid  de  marct 
but  poid  de  table.  In  the  vicinity  of  Agen,  the  common  price  is  2000  liv., 
(48I.  4s.  2d.)  The  product  of  wheat  is  30  facks  (36  bulhels.)  Hemp  yields  ten 
quintals  on  the  fame  carteree,  at  40  liv.  the  quintal.  Rye  land,  of  which  there  is 
fome  on  the  hills,  fells  at  1000  liv.  (24I.  2s.  id.)  At  Port  St.  Marie,  common  price 
aooo  liv.  (48I.  4s.  2d.)  At  Aguillon  the  price  of  the  beft  land  4000 liv. 
(96I.  8s.  4d.)  much  at  3000  liv.  (72L  5s.  9d.)  Wheat  here  yields  twenty  for 
one  of  the  feed.  I  was  fhewn  i.  fmall  field,  that  was  twice  fold  for  3000  liv. 
I  ftepped  it  carefully,  and  made  it  3600  fquare  yards,  which  afcertains  the 
price  per  Englifh  acre  to  be  (155I.  17s-  3id)>  but  it  is  clofe  to  the  town , 
though  never  ufed  for  a  garden.  The  fame  piece  has  often  produced  in  wheat 
twenty  facks  of  1251b.  this  is  forty-nine  bulhels.  It  is  remarkable,  that 
they  fow  but  one-third  of  a  fack  on  it,  the  produce  being  fix ty  for  one  It 
is  under  a  bulhel  an  acre  Englilh.  At  Tonneins  the  price  of  a  journal,  which, 
by  Mr.  Pau&on,  is  to  the  arpent  as  0,9516  to  1,0000,  is  1000  to  1200  liv. 
<8oL  4s.  2d.)  To  La  Motte  Landron,  the  very  worft  land  in  the  country  bears 
the  price  of  400  liv.  the  journal  (20^  6d.)  In  one  ftage  farther  we  are  plagued 
with  a  new  meafure,  as  it  has  been  fo  often  in  this  diftridt,  it  is  here  150  perch 
of  15  feet,  or  33/75°  feet.  The  general  rate  is  1000  liv.  (50I.)  and  much  rifes 
to  1500  liv.  (75I.)  They  fow  this  meafure  with  a  fack  of  140 lb.  of  wheat, 
which  is  about  2*  bulhels:  the  produdl  from  16  to  20  facks  (43  bufhcls}. 
They  plough  one  of  thefe  journals  in  a  day  with  a  pair  of  oxen.  Advancing  to- 
ward 
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ward  Langon,  the  pooreft  land  is  500  liv.  (251.)  In  general  from  1000  to 
1500  liv.  (62I.  10s.)  They  fow  a  fack  per  journal,  and  reap  twenty.  At 
Caftres  the  price  of  a  journal,  of  thirty  toifes  by  feven,  is  300  liv.  (56I.  15s.  7*d.) 
And  paffing  Bourdeaux  and  the  Garonne,  in  the  way  to  Cubfac,  we  find  the 
journal  changed  again ;  it  is  to  the  arpent  of  France  as  0,6218  is  to  1,0000  ;  the 
price  of  arable  500  liv.  (271.  17s.  ad.)  Wheat  produces  eight  facksof  180  lb. 
each  (31  bufhels.)  They  fow  three-fourths  of  a  fack.  At  Cavignac  rich  land 
fells  at  1600  liv.  (89I.  4s.  nid.)  but  they  have  alfo  fome  fo  bad  as  to  be  worth 
no  more  than  100  liv.  (5I.  us.  6|d.)  From  hence  we  enter  another  diftridt,  and 
it  will  not  be  improper  to  paufe  for  a  moment,  and  review  the  intelligence  re- 
ceived in  this  region  of  uncommon  fertillity;  premifmg,  however,  4hat  the 
principal  feature  of  the  whole  is  vines,  which  do  not  come  into  the  prefent  en- 
quiry, but  add  immenfely  to  the  products,  rendering  the  inferior  foils  almoft 
equal  to  the  heft.— Average,— Price,  51I.  10s.    Produdt,  37  bufhels  *. 

It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  the  reafon  why  a  money  rent  is  fo  feldom  minuted, 
arifes  from  the  land  being  generally  at  half  produce,  confequently  no  rent  in 
money  can  be  afcertained ;  but  this  is  not  the  fole  reafon,  it  rcfults  alfo  from 
finall  properties  being  very  numerous  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Garonne,  to  which 
circumftance  we  muft  have  recourfc  for  explaining  fome  of  thefc  prices.  Land 
always  fells  beyond  its  value  where  there  is  much  competition  for  fmall  parcel* 
of  it,  as  we  have  found  in  other  diftri&s,  and  the  fadt  will  often  occur.  From 
the  prices  at  which  thefe  lands  fell,  their  prodigious  fertility  may  be  imagined. 
At  Aguillon  I  was  aflured,  that  they  have  many  fields  that  have  produced  what 
I  calculated  on  thefpot  to  be  equal  to  9I.  fterling  per  acre  in  wheat,  and  15I.  in 
hemp,  yielding  no  other  crop  but  thole  valuable  ones  in  the  rotation,  1,  hemp; 
a,  wheat.  If  the  average  of  the  twelve  minutes  from  Port  de  Leyrac  to  Caflrcs 
betaken,  it  amounts  to  70I.  an  acre,  for  a  line  of  between  fifty  and  fixty  miles. 
I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  rich  eft  ride  and  mod  flourifhing  country  in 
France,  for  the  eye  of  a  traveller  to  command,  as  he  keeps  the  great  road,  is 
that  from  Bourdeaux  to  Montauban  and  Toloufe.  Parting  from  the  noble 
city  of  Bourdeaux,  equalled  by  very  few  in  the  world  for  commerce  and  beauty, 
the  magnificent  river  Garonne,  alive  with  inland  trade ;  one  of  the  moft  fertile 
vales  in  Europe ;  the  hills  covered  with  the  moft  productive  vineyards  to  be 
met  with  perhaps  in  the  world ;  the  towns  frequent  and  opulent ;  the  whole 
country  an  incefTant  village,  and  all  gilt  and  invigorated  by  a  genial  fun.  He 
who  has. not  viewed  this  animated  fcenery  has  not  feen  the  fineft  thing  in  France. 
Flanders,  with  all  its  fertility  of  foil,  has  the  foggy  climate  of  the  N.  and 
yields  a  coup  d'ail every  where  flat  and  fombrc,  nor  are  her  productions,  flax  ex- 
cepted, of  equal  value. 

*  Rejecting  the  articles  of  155I.  17s.  3d.  and  5I.  us.  6d.  and  alfo  the  produce  of  57I  bufliels. 

'     Plain 
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Plain  of  Alface. 

I  entered  this  rich  plain  at  Wiltenheim,  where  the  meaftire  of  land  is  one 
hundred  verge,  at  twenty-two  feet;  the  price  from  1500  to  aoooliv.  (61L  5s.) 
Good  wheat  crops  twelve  facks  of  1901b.  (thirty-three  bufhels).  Poppies  are 
much  cultivated  here  as  well  as  in  Flanders  and  Artois  j  they  yield  fix  facks, 
at  30  liv.  a  fack  (61.  6s.)  The  Wheat  of  the  year  through  this  country  I  (hould 
guefs,  from  its  appearance,  at  three  and  a  half  quarters  per  acre,  and  the  barley 
at  five.  From  hence  to  Strafbourg  is  by  one  of  the  richeft  and  beft  culti- 
vated plains  to  be  feen,  crouded  with  crops  in  endlefs  and  quick  fucceffion. 
Land  not  immediately'  contiguous  to  that  city,  defigned  for  gardens,  but  not 
planted,  fells  at  2000  liv.  the  arpent  of  24,000  feet  (138I.  5s.  id.)  Arable  land 
in  general,  and  it  appears  to  be  almoft  all  fo,  600  to  800  liv.  (48I.  9s.  9fd.)$ 
on  fuch  land  wheat  yields  four  facks  of  180  lb.  (aobufhels)  which  is  inade- 
quate to  the  foil ;  barley  and  beans  fix  facks.  They  fow  60  lb.  of  wheat 
(100  lb.),  and  half  that  quantity,  by  meafure,  of  beans. '  Eftates  here,  as  in 
all  the  rich  diftridts  where  the  divifion  of  property  is  great,  pay  but  little  intereft 
for  money,  in  general  af  to  3  per  cent.  About  Benfelt  the  price  of  land  riies 
to  1200 liv.  (58I,  6s.  8d.)  and  lets  at  24 liv.  on  an  average  (il.  3s.  4d.),  but  this 
is  farms  through,  one  with  another.  Eftates  pay  no  more  than  2i  per  cent* 
At  Scheleftadt  the  average  price  of  arable  is  300  liv.  (14I.  us.  8d.),  but  there 
are  fome  pieces  that  rife  to  1000  liv,  (48I.  ias.  afd.)  Wheat  yields  five  facks 
of  190  lb.  (twenty-five  bufliels)  5  barley  fix ;  beans  fix  to  eight ;  and  maiz  five 
to  fix.  Upon  the  whole,  this  plain  of  Alface,  though  the  foil  is  exceedingly  fer- 
tile, and  the  cultivation  very  excellent,  is  not  fo  productive,  with  a  much  better 
climate,  as  Flanders,  and  not  comparable  to  the  Garonne;  it  is,  however, 
proper  to  obferve,  that  I  was  not  in  the  part  of  the  province  where  hemp  is  a 
principal  article  of  culture,  for  which  it  is  famous ;  there  I  {hould  probably 
have  found  the  lands  more  productive.  On  an  average  good  land  may  be  reck- 
oned at  50L  per  acre. 

Plain  qf  Limagne. 

Amidft  the  mountains  of  the  province  of  Auvergne,  which  are  moftly  volcanic, 
there  is  a  fmall  but  level  plain,  which  fome  of  the  French  naturalifts  think  was 
once  a  lake,  and  fome,  who  feem  to  have  more  probability  in  their  fuppofition, 
that  it  is  the  gift  of  the  river  Allier  that  runs  through  it,  having  waftied  from  the 
great  region  of  mountains,  from  which  itfelf  and  its  kindred  ftreams  flow,  that 
rich  mud  or  fediment  of  which  this  plain,  to  a  confiderablc  depth,  is  formed* 
I  was  fhewn  fome  places  where  the  river  feemed,  even  to  the  eye,  to  be  in  the 
a<ft  of  raifing  its  bed  by  depofitions  of  mud,  which  in  the  memory  of  man  has 
formed  folid  ground.  It  is  not  wonderful  that  a  plain  of  this  nature  and  origin 
<Hould  be  of  extraordinary  fertility ;  it  was  reprefented  to  me  as  by  far  the  moft 

fertile 
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fertile  diftrift  in  all  France,  and  it  will  remain  a  queftion  whether  the  idea  he 
not  a  juft  one.     I  entered  this  beautiful  plain  at  Riom,  from  whence  to  Mont- 
ferrand  arable  fells  from  1000  to  1 200  liv.  the  feptcree  of  eight  hundred  toifes 
{64L  3$.  4d.) ;  fome  lands  are  known  to  have  been  fold  even  for  4000  liv. ;  and 
to  Clermont  the  average  of  arable  lands  800  liv.  (46I.  13s.  4d),  much  rifing 
higher.    Meadows  near  Clermont  fell  to  1500  liv.  the  arpent  of  fix  hundred 
toifes  (116I.  13$.  4d.) ;  the  medium  of  meadows  is  1200  liv.  (98L  6$.  3d.);  the 
rent  5Q liv.  (3L  17s.  9fd.)  and  that  of  arable  30  to  40  liv.  (2l.-14s.7id.)    Th£ 
produce  of  wheat  from  feven  to  ten  times  the  feed,  which,  for  the  land,  is  nor- 
thing at  all;  but  I  met  afterwards  with  fome  thing  of  an  explanation,  that  the 
beft  lands  are  too  rich  for  that  grain,  giving  little  befide  ilraw;  for  which  rea<- 
fon  they  Jow  rye  on  the  beft  foils,  and  wheat  only  on  the  worft :— barley  gives 
fifteen  feeds.    From  Vertaifon  to  Chauriet  price  2400  liv.  for  eight  hundred 
toifes  (140I.  12s.)     At  Izoire  and  its  vicinity  good  arable  800  liv.  the  fepterec  of 
eight  cartonat9,  each  one  hundred  and  fifty  toifes,  43,200  feet  (31L  2$.  4d.) ;  ba4 
arable  400  liv*  (15L  11s.  lid.);  watered  garcjens  and  hemp  grounds  2000  )iv* 
(79^  Ss*  9*d.);  watered  meadows  1200  liv.  (46I.  15s.  fid.)  but  thefe,  if  alio 
-planted  with  apples  and  well  inclofed,  will  yield  2000  to  3000  liv.  (97I.  12s.  3d.) 
The  fcptier  of  wheat  is  eight  carton  at  s,  each  of  321b. j  of  thefe  they  fow  fix  of 
wheat  (173  lb.)  and  they  gain  forty-eight  (23  bufhels) ;  of  rye  they  fow  fix  car- 
tonats  alfo,  and  they  gain  fixty  (29  bufhels)  j  of  barley  they  fow  eight  and  get 
fixty-four  of  the  fame  meafures ;  qf  oat,s  they  fpw  eight,  and  the  crop  is  eighty, 
(which  is  about  feventy-two  of  fuch  meafures  per  acre,  op  more  than  thirty-fix 
bufhels) ;  and  in  their  tillage  they  keep  eight  working  oxen  to  one  hundred  fep- 
ter&s  of  land.     In  this  plain  of  Limagne,  which,  by  the  way,  never  repofes  in 
a  fallow,  we  are  to  regard  the  price  at  which  the  land  fells.     Cultivation  is  fo 
ill  underftood  here,  and  I  faw  fuch  execrable  ploughing,  that  I  am  clear  the 
produ&s  of  common  crops  are  not  by  half,  certainly  by  one-third,  equal  to' 
what  they  ought  to  be,  except  in  cafes  of  meadow/ hemp  grounds,  gardens,  or 
orchards,  in  all  which  the  management  is  excellent,  and  the  produce  adequate 
to  the  foil  and  culture.     The  price  of  the  land  rifes  very  high  indeed  $  the  beft 
arable  may  be  calculated  on  an  average  at  about  60I.    One  circujnflance  de- 
mands particular  attention,  relative  to  the  Limagne,  which  is  its  fituation  be- 
ing cut  off  from  all  immediate  connexion  with  the  fea,  any  inland  navigation, 
or  any  great  city  *,  or  even  any  confiderable  manufadture,  for  the  fabrics  of 
Auv^rgne  are  of  no  account.     It  is  a  circumftance  from  which  political  con- 
clufions  may  be  drawn,  that  agriculture  is  here  able  to  fupport  itfelf  without 

« 

*  I  have  read  of  apples  being  fent  from  Auvergne  to  Paris  for  fale ;  it  may  be  fo,  but  the  obfer- 

vation  in  the  text  is  little  affe&ed  by  it j  they  muft  be  particular  forts  to  fupply,  at  a  hjgh  price,  the 
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the  aid  of  any  of  thofe  afliftants  commonly  fuppofcd  to  be  fo  efientially  necef- 
fary  to  give  a  value  to  landed  property. 

Upon  thefe  four  principal  diftridts  of  the  fertile  plains  of  France,  to  dwell  on 
general  obfervations  would  be  ufelefs ;  I  {hall  not,  however,  quit  them  without 
remarking  the  fimilarity  which  may  he  found  between  them,  diftant  and  un- 
connected as  they  are  with  relation  to  each  other. 

In  the  chapter  of  the  general  produce  of  France,  it  appears,  that  the  propor- 
tion of  thefe  plains  to  each  other,  is  as  follows :— Diftrift  of  the  N.  E.  57. — The 
Garonne  24. — Alface  2.— The  Limagne  is  not  equal  to  1.— I  mention  them 
here,  not  to  draw  an  average  of  the  whole,  becaufe  I  do  not  conceive  the  data  to 
be  ample  enough  for  that :  but  to  caution  the  reader  againft  fuppofing,  that  a 
proportion  of  the  plain  of  the  Garonne,  equal  to  twenty-four  in  this  table,  is  of 
the  value  of5il.  10s.  per  acre.  My  journey  was  fo  much  on  the  richeft  part 
of  that  plain  on  the  river,  that  the  foil  is,  beyond  queftion,  fuperior  to  what  it  is 
on  an  average,  of  fo  large  an  extent  as  the  number  twenty-four  here  marks.— 
The  fame  obje&ion  does  not  hold  in  relation  to  the  north  eaftern  diftrift,  which 
is  more  equal :  that  may  very  generally  be  averaged  at  about  30L  an  acre :  and 
the  better  parts  of  the  plain  of  the  Garonne,  at  51 1.  10s.  The  good  land  in  Al- 
face at  50I.  and  in  the  Limagne  at  60I.  And  when  it  is  considered  that  thefe 
plains,  including  the  Bas  Poitou,  amount  to  twenty-eight  millions  of  acres ; 
that  is,  to  a  larger  extent,  by  about  a  fifth,  than  is  to  be  found  in  the  kingdoms 
either  of  Scotland,  Ireland,  or  Portugal— a  fa&  which  muft  ncceffarily  give  us 
a  very  high  idea  of  the  natural  fertility  of  this  noble  kingdom,  as  well  as  of  the 
internal  wealth  that  fupports  fuch  immenfe  tracks  of  land,  at  fo  vaft  a  price. 

District  of  Heath. 

It  is  abfolutely  neceflary,%to  explain  'one  circumftance  to  the  reader,  without 
which,  he  would  form  a  very  erroneous  judgment  from  the  following  notes  :— 
The  title  of  heath  is  not  unaptly  given  to  the  countries  I  now  treat  of.  The  quan- 
tity of  aiftual  wafte,  producing  heath  or  ling  (erka  vulgaris),  is  immcnfc  j  and, 
independent  of  this,  the  general  afpedt  of  the  country  prefents  a  widely  fpreading 
gloomy  view  from  vaft  tracks  of  cultivated  lands  having  been  exhaufted  and 
abandoned  to  fpontaneous  growths.  In  fuch  countries,  the  real  average  rent, 
or  value,  or  produce,  is  not  to  be  attained.  Converfe  with  any  perfon  on  the 
topics  of  agriculture,  and  you  will  always  find  him  referring  to  the  land  actually 
profitable  at  the  prefent  time,  of  which  there  are  every  where  tracks  that  never 
are  abandoned,  and  which  bear  a  value  that  has  nothing  in  common  with  the 
country  in  general.  Sometimes,  with  difficulty,  I  got  precife  ideas  of  the  price, 
&c.  of  the  waftes,  but  thefe  notes  I  fhall  give  under  the  head  ofwafleland, 

a  very 
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a  very  important  article,  and  highly  defcrving  the  attention  of  fiich  as  wi(h  to  cul- 
tivate the  moft  profitable  fields  of  French  agriculture.  Normandy,  notwith- 
ftanding  its  general  fertility,  has  a  large  diftridt  contiguous  to  the  weftern  coaft, 
which,  though  much  better  than  Bretagne,  has  more  refemblance  to  it  than  to  the 
richer  parts  which  we  have  defcribed ;  I  therefore  unite  them  here.  This  dif- 
trift  is  entered  before  Vologne,  in  the  road  to  Cherbourg.  At  Carentan,  there 
are  fome  rich  paftures,  but  none  afterwards,  and  a  decifive  change  of  foil.— 
rent  5  to  6  liv.  (8s.) ;  but  good  land  to  15  liv.  (il.  is.  iod.)  Carentan  to  Pery* 
5  to  10  liv.  (10s.  uid.)    Coutances  to  GranviUc  12  liv.  {17s.  6d.) 

Bretagne. 

From  thence,  in  the  way  to  Doll,  enter  this  province.  The  price  of  good 
land  500  or  600  liv.  (19I.  12s.  9fd.)  the  journal  of  two  Norman  verge*  or 
46,080  feet.  Bad  land,  but  cultivated,  price  300  liv.  (10I.  18s.  ()&.) ;  the  good 
lets  at  25  liv.  (18s.  2|d.) ;  produdt  of  wheat  20  boifeau  of  72  lb.  (20  bufhels.) 
From  Hcd6  to  Rennes  rent  of  middling  land  10  liv.  (7s.  4&d.) ;  but  fome  rifes 
to  20  and  30  liv.  (18s.  2|d.) ;  fells  at  twenty-five  years  purchafe,  and  pays  5  per 
cent.  At  Rennes,  and  its  vicinity,  rents,  near  the  town,  50  liv.  (il.  16s.  5d.) 
At  a  diftance  commonly  about  12  liv.  (8s.  9d»)  but  fome  to  30  liv.  (il.  2s.  id.) 
Waftes,  landesy  to  be  had  for  ever  at  10 f.  Of  wheat,  they  fow  five  boifeau  of 
4olb.  (i661b.)  Of  buck- wheat,  they  fow  one  one-half  boifeau,  and  gain 
thirty-two.  At  St.  Brieux  fpots  near  the  town,  of  very  rich  land,  fell  at  2000  to 
3000  liv.  (91I.  10s.  5d.)  and  let  at  80  to  100  liv.  (3I.  5s.  7*d.)  Wheat*  on  fuch 
land  produces  up  to  90  boifeau,  of  40  lb.  (50  bufhels).  Price  at  a  diftance  from 
the  town  300  liv.  (10I.  18s.  jd.) ;  and  lets  at  12  liv.  (8s.  9d.)  At  Morlaix  improved 
land  lets  at  20  to  30  liv.  but  the  rough  waftes  are  thrown  into  the  bargain.  At 
Breft  I  was  informed,  that  the  bishopries  of  St.  Pol  de  Leon  and  Traguer  do  not, 
o©  an  average  of  cultivated  land,  let  at  more  than  12  to  15  liv.  (9s.  7d.) ;  but 
they  have  good  land  that  rifes  to  20  and  24  liv.  (15s.  iod.)  Three-fourths  of  ail 
Bretagne  wade,  and  half  of  thofe  bishopries,  which  are  the  richeft  parts  of  the 
province.  At  Rofporden  they  have  meadows,  in  their  wafte  country,  that  let  at 
24  liv.  (17s.  6d.)  and  that  fell  at  600  or  700 liv.  (24I.  13s.  nd.)>  but  large 
tracks  cultivated,  that  would  not  yield  more  than  from  100  to  150  liv. 
(4I.  us.  id.)  At  Quimperl  no  rent  per  journal  known;  farms  are  taken  in 
the  lump,  rough,  wafte,  and  good  land.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Mufilac  the 
beft  improved  meadows  fell  at  1500  liv.  (65I.  12s.  6d.)*  almoft  incredible  in  a 
country  where  waftes  are  to  be  had  at  10  f.  capable  of  yielding  fainfoin  and  other 
grafles.  At  Auvergnac  wheat  yields  eight  feptiers  of  2401b.  (26!  bufhels) ;  but 
this  is  on  good  land,  and  a  fine  crop ;  average  five  feptiers.  Meadow  fells  at 
1200  liv.  (43I.  15s.) ;  but  arable  not  more  than  4®o  liv.  Eftates  pay  5  percent. ; 
and  fome  more.    Of  thirty-nine  parts  of  Bretagne,  twenty-four  are  wafte.    Ar~ 
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five  at  the  great  city  of  Nantes/near  which  rents  are  60  liv.  (al.  3s.  $d.)  •  but  at  a 
<liftance  20  to  30  liv.  ( 18s.  3d.)  I  cannot  quit  this  immenfe  province  of  Bretagne 
without  remarking,  that  in  moft  circumftarices  it  wears  a  fingular  afpedt.  The 
products,  which  are  not  to  be  collected  fo  much  from  thefe  notes,  as  from  a  ge- 
neral idea  formed  from  having  viewed  it,  are  contemptible;  and  the  tolerable  rent 
which  appears  in  fome  of  thefe  minutes,  with  the  immenfe  value  put  upon  fcraps 
of  very  good  land,  as  at  Brieux,  and  every  where  for  good  meadow  are  all  three 
-equal  proofs  of  the  poor  and  miferable  flate  in  which  agriculture  is  found 
throughout  this  province,  St.  Pol  de  Leon  alone  excepted,  where  are  fome  exer- 
tions that  mark  a  better  fpirit.  But  the  circumftance  of  half  a  province  being 
wafte,  and  to  be  rented  for  ever  at  10 f.  a  journal,  of  near  five  roods  Englifh ; 
which  is  every  where  maritime,  abounding  with  ports  and  commerce,  and 
having  in  it  the  the  royal  ports  of  Breft  and  TOrient;  the  great  city  of  Nantes, 
and  the  very  commercial  one  of  St.  Maloes  5  containing  in  its  bofom  one  of  the 
greateft  linen  manufactures  in  Europe ;  enjoying  privileges  and  freedom  from 
taxation  beyond  any  other  province ;  and  yet,  with  all  thefe  palpable  advantages, 
which  ought  Co  give  the  greateft  a&ivity  and  vigour,  according  to  received  ideas, 
the  whole  forms  a  picture  of  mifety  hardly  to  be  equalled  in  the  whole  king- 
dom, in  point  of  a  contemptible  culture.  The  trifte  and  wretched  Sologne  is,  I 
think,  fuperior.  It  is  neceflary  that  this  fad  fhould  be  in  the  reader's  contempla- 
tion, while  he  rcfle&s  on  the  produce,  rent,  and  price  of  land  in  Bretagne ;.  but 
the  developement  of  the  circumftances,  that  caufe  fo  extraordinary  a  fpe&acle, 
will  be  treated  of,  when  I  attempt  to  explain  the  political  principles  that  have 
governed  agriculture  in  France-  , 

Anjou. 

There  is  not  much  diftinftion  between  this  province  and  the  preceding ;  the 
quantity  of  heath  and  wades  is  immenfe,  but  it  has  not,  in  the  line  I  travelled, 
{ojbmbre  and  negledted  an  appearance*  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Angers  and 
Mignknne,  themeafures  are  the  arpent  of  Anjou,  which  contains  an  hundred 
cords  of  twenty-five  feet,  or  62,500  feet.  But  the  journal  is  more  commonly 
'ufed,  which  is  eighty  of  thefe  cords,  or  50,000  feet-  Of  wheat,  they  fow  eight 
boifeau  of  28lb.  (i7*Ib.  per  acre);  and  get  forty-eight  ( 1 7  bufhels).  'At  Duretal, 
rye  land  fells  at  100  liv.  the  boifelee.  From  thence  to  Le  MinS,  there  is  fuch  a 
mixture  of  heaths  and  waftes  to  fo  great  an  extent,  that  what  I  have  to  offer 
concerning  it  will  come  in  more  properly  under  the  head  of  wafte  lands* 

Gafcoign. 

I  ought  not  to  begin  the  detail  of  this  diftria  without  obferving,  that  as  a 
confiutrable  part  of  it  is  within  what  may  be  called  the  roots  of  the  Pyrenees, 
which  confift  of  rough  tra&s  of  mountain,  interfered  by  rich  and  cultivated 

vallies, 
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▼allies,  the  prices  minuted  will  have,  as  in  many  other  cafes,  a  reference  more 
to  the  latter  than  to  the  former ;  the  generic  term,  land,  will  always  be  applied 
to  thofe  fields  in  the  contemplation  of  the  perfon  that  fpeaks ;  as  for  wafte 
mountains  it  is,  when  let,  thrown  into  the  bargain.    Thus  prices  may  run  ap- 
parently high,  and  yet  the  country,  taken  in  general,  not  a  tenth  part  cultivated.. 
At  the  famous  valley  of  Campan  and  near  Bagriere  they  meafure  by  the  journal 
of  feven  hundred  Cannes,  each  canne  eight  pann  of  eight  inches-    Land  in  cul- 
ture fells  on  the  hills  at  300  or  400  liv.  (30I.  12s.  6d.) ;  in  the  country  between 
Bagnere  and  Lourd  the  journal  of  arable  fells  at  240  liv*  (21I.)    Maiz  here  is 
worth  40  liv.  the  journal  (3I.  ics.)     Such  land  lets  at  15  liv.  (iK  6s*  3d.);  and 
the  foils  that  yields  and  lets  at  thofe  fums,  fells  at  300HV.  (26L  5s.)  paying  5  per- 
cent. .  At  Lefcu  the  arpent  fells  in  the  vale  at  500  liv.     From  Pau,  in  Bearn^ 
to  Monen,  an  arpent  that  is  fown  with  four  meafures  each  of  36  lb.  fells  for 
from  300  to  400  liv. ;   this  may  be  calculated,  without  apprehenfion,  about  an 
Englifti  acre  (15I.  8s.  3d.)    From  Navareeh  to  Sauveterre  the  fame  meafure 
by  feed  continues  ;  wheat  produces  forty  meafures,  which,  if  .my  conjc&ure  is 
right,  equals  twenty-four  bufliels  per  acre;  in  general  twenty-feven  (fixteen- 
bujfhels).     Maiz,  from  half  a  meafure  of  feed  planted  at  two  feet  ftfuare,  yields 
fixty  meafures ;  the  price  now,  1787,  is  54/r  to  $$f.  but  in  common  varies  from 
18/  to  30/    In  the  vale  an  arpent  fells  at  500  liv.  (21I.  17s.  6d.)  but  near  towns 
to  800  liv.  (35I.)    From  St.  Palais  to  Anfpan  there  are  vaft  fern  waftes,  which 
the  communities  fell  %  afterwards^  when  cultivated  and  fold  by  the  proprietors, 
the  price  is  about  300 liv.  (26I.  5s.)     Pafling  Bayonne  I  met,  at  St.  Vincent's 
in  the  Landes,  fome  difficulties  in  afcertaining  what  their  arpent  was..    They 
fow  four  meafures  of  rye,  each  of  36  lb.  and  a  pair  of  good  oxen  plough,  two 
arpents  a  day,  which  in  this  light  fand,  and  with  their  double  breafl  plough1  in. 
ridging,  agreed  well  enough  with  the  feed  ryer    At  laft  I  was  fhewn  a  garden 
that  contained  juft  an  arpent;  on  ftepping  I  found  it  3366fquare  yards,  whence 
it  appears  that  their  rye  is  fown  exceedingly  thick.     Pine  land,  which  is  here 
very  bad,  fells  at  60 liv.  the  arpent  (3I.  16s.  id.)     It  muft  not  be  imagined  from 
'  hence  that  the  pine  land  of  the  Landes  of  Bourdeaux  fells  in  this  proportion  ill 
general.    Vaft  tracks  are  greatly  preferable  to  thefe,  and,  if  well  planted,  yield 
from  10s.  to  20s.  per  acre,  and  fell  at  iol.  to  20I.  an  acre,  but  ufualiy  12I.  or  13I. 
Cultivated  land  120 liv.  (71. 12s.  2d.)     Maiz  yields  thirty  meafures  per  arpent, 
or  forty-three  meafures  per  acre.    The  produce  of  rye  the  fame,  twenty-fix 
bufliels.;  but  this  is  a  great  crop*     At  Tartafs  inclofed  and, cultivated  land  fells 
at  300 liv.  (18K  18s.  iod.)  the  beft  at  400  liv.  but  that  is  uncommon.    At  St. 
Severe  500  liv.  (33I.  10s.)     It  is  ever  thus  •  when  a  country  like  this  is  in  ge- 
neral wafte,  and  the  cultivated  fpots  rich,  they  fell  them  as  they  would  do  in 
diftri&s  the  whole  of  which  are  in  culture.    About  Aire  the  arpent  fown  with. 

T  t  2.  24a  lb* 
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240  lb.  of  wheat,  that  is,  with  two  facks,  each  four  mcafures  of  30  lb.  fells  at 
1000  liv.  If  they  fow  1501b.  per  acre,  this  is  27I.  16s.  iod.  To  Plaifance  at 
600  liv.  From  all  which  prices  of  this  diftrift  of  heath  it  appears,  that  the 
cultivated  and  improved  lands,  or  thofe  naturally  rich  and  good,  have  been  here 
in  contemplation.  But  certainly  not  one-tenth  of  this  line  of  country  is  in  that 
ftate ;  for  the  general  and  predominant  features  of  the  whole  are  waftes,  of 

which  in  another  chapter. Average,— Rent,  16s.  3d.    Price,  19I.  18s.  4d. 

It  is  to  be  noted  in  calculating  thefe  averages,  that  I  rejeQ:  the  firft  articles  of 
St.  Brieux  to  Mufilac,  and  the  fecond  of  Campan ;  they  are  too  much  exceeding 
the  common  rates  to  be  admitted,  depending  on  merely  local  or  extraordinary 
circumftances ;  20I.  an  acre  may,  on  a  general  idea,  be  considered  as  the  price  of 
the  land  in  thefe  diftri&s  that  is  improved  and  in  regular  culture  ;  and  when  it 
is  recollected  that  the  enormous  waftes  are,  generally  fpeaking,  of  as  good  a  foil 
naturally,  and  by  very  eafy  and  practicable  means  capable  of  being  made  equally 
productive,  and  that  they  are  to  be  hired  for  ever  at  5d.  an  acre,  the  ignorance 
of  the  people  in  breaking  up  and  improving  uncultivated  lands  will  appear 
amazing ;  it  is  indeed,  of  all  the  other  branches  of  agriculture,  that  which  is  leaft 
underftood  in  France.  The  few  notes  taken  of  the  year's  purchafe,  at  which 
land  fells,  give  twenty-five.  The  intereft  for  money  paid  by  land,  5  per  cent. ; 
and  the  ratio  of  the  crop  of  wheat  and  rye  to  the  feed,  fix  for  one ;  and  laftly, 
taking  the  average  of  Doll,  St.  Brieux,  Rofporden,  and  Lourd,  being  thofe 
places  where  rent  and  price  are  both  minuted,  it  is  ll.  7s.  rent,  and  34I.  us.  2d. 
price  j  the  grofs  receipt  of  the  landlord  therefore  does  not  amount  to  5  per  cent. 

1/  District  of  Mountain. 

The  fame  obfervation  is  applicable  in  the  prefent  cafe;  for  though  the  pro- 
vinces of  Rouflillon,  Languedoc,  Auvergne,  Dauphin^,  and  Provence  are  the 
moft  mountainous  in  France,  yet  the  great  roads  lead  moftly  along  vales;  and 
when  they  do  not,  but  crofs  the  higheft  ridges  of  thofe  mountains,  which  is  the 
cafe  in  the  Velay  and  Vivarais,  and  fomewhat  fo  in  Provence,  yet  when  the 
price  of  land  is  demanded,  the  anfwer  from  every  tongue  always  refers  to  appro-  * 
priated  and  cultivated  fpots,  which  probably  fell  higher  than  fimilar  pne6  would 
do  in  the  beft  countries.  Another  circumftance,  in  countries  where  irrigation  is 
well  underftood,  is,  that  the  waters  of  great  tracks  of  mountains  being  dire&ed 
over  fmall  ones  of  vallies,  to  their  prodigious  improvement,  muft  of  neceffity 
add  a  value  to  them,  which  would  groflly  deceive  us,  if  the  flighteft  general  idea  ' 
was  formed  from  it.  '  * 

Rouffillon. 

Bellegarde  to  Perpignan,  a  meafure  of  watered  arable  fells  for  1200  liv.  and 
lets  for  50  liv.    Their  meafure  is  to  the  arpent  de  Paris  as  fifteen  to  eleven,  this 

there- 
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therefore  is  880  liv.  for  that  arpent  (50I.  is.  iod.),  and  the  rent  iL  irs.  6d.  At 
Pia  watered  arable  fells  at  1000 liv.  (32I.  is.  3d.);  good  arable  not  watered  at 
600 liv.  (19I.  4s.  8d.);  the  vale  not  watered  30 liv.  rent  (i8s.  iod.) 

Languedoc. 

At  Cauflan  the  fefteree  of  arable  land  is  fown  with  961b.  of  feed.  Mr.  Pauc- 
ton  makes  the  fefteree  to  the  arpent  de  France,  as  0,3979  is  to  1,0000,  or 
19,158  feet ;  this  is  19a  lb.  per  acre.  At  Beziers  I  faw  a  farm  of  250  fefter&s, 
that  was  fold  for  70,000  liv.  or  250  liv.  per  fefteree  (ail,  17s.  6d.)  At  Carcaf- 
fonne  the  feptier  of  wheat  is  1501b.  and  they  got  on  good  land  fix  per  fefteree, 
the  fefteree  here  being  1024  cannes  of  eight  pans,  this  makes  25,000  feet ;  the 
produce  therefore  is  23  bufhels.  Extraordinary  crops  rife  to  ten  feptiers.  This 
province  bears  a  much  greater  character  for  fertility  than  it  deferves.  Monf. 
A  ft  rue  fays  of  it,  u  Je  nepretens  point  parler  ni  du  bled  ni  de  la  laine :  ces  deux 
articles  font  port&  dans  la  Languedoc  a  peu  pres  au  plus  haut  point  ou  ils  puif- 
fent  aller.*  "  A  pretty  reafon  for  the  natural  hiftorian  of  a  province  to  fay  no 
more  about  them  !  At  Narbonne  there  is  good  wool,  but  the  culture  of  corn 
there  has  little  merit.  Another  writer  is  near  the  truth  when  he  fays,  "  If  wc 
except  what  we  call  the  Plain  of  Languedoc,  the  lower  grounds,  and  the  low 
Cevenois,  the  reft,  which  makes  half  the  province,  is,  of  all  the  countries  I 
know,  the  moft  ungrateful  and  the  leaft  fertile  <f" 

jAuvcrgne. 

At  Briude  and  its  vicinity,  the  fepteree  of  mountain  land  contains  1800  toifes, 
and  fells  at  50  to  80  liv.  j  there  are  64,800  feet  in  it,  or  two  arpents  of  Paris 
(il.  13s.  3d.)  1  of  middling  land  cultivated,  the  feptier  contains  1600  toifes,  and 
the  price  is  1000  liv.  (29I.  3s.  7d.J ;  the  beft  land  meafures  1400  toifes,  and  fells 
at  2000  liv.  (661.  14s.  4d.)  What  a  perplexity  to  have  a  different  meafure,  ac- 
cording to  the  quality  of  the  foil !  At  a  diftance  from  the  town,  good  land 
fells  for  500  liv.  (16I.  13s.  7d.)>  and  middling  200  liv.  (5I.  16s.  8d.)  At  Fix 
the  fepteree  contains  1800  toifes,  and  the  price  of  good  land  is  800  liv.  but  one 
with  another,  not  more  than  400  liv.  (10I.  7s.  9d.)  Rent  10  liv.  and  produce 
30  liv.  confequently  pays  only  2f  per  cent. ;  but  it  is  to  be  recolledted,  that  few 
will  hire  land  on  fuch  elevated  fpotsj  it  is  generally  in  the  hands  of  the  pro- 
prietors. From  hence  reach  Pradelles,  where  the  meafure  changes  again ;  four 
cartonats  make  a  journal,  and  fell  at  300  liv.  but  bad  land  down  to  30  liv. ;  fome 
near  towns  rifes  to  1000  liv.    A  man  riiows,  and  a  pair  of  oxen  ploughs  a  journal 

c 

*    Mem.  pour  VHtft.  Nat.  de  la  Prov.  de  la  Languedoc.    4*).     1737.    Pre£ 

t  Hiftm  Nat,  de  la  Prov.  de  la  Languedoc*    Par  M.  Genfane.    8vo.    4  torn.     1777.    Tom.  iy. 
p.  193. 

a  day 
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a  day.    At  Villeneuvc  dc  )Berg  wheat  yields  four  for  one  of  the  feed,  in  good 
years.    The  meafure  fells  for  400  liv* 

m 

Daupbine. 

At  Montilimart,  the  meafure  is  the  fepteree,  which  they  fow  with  a  feptier 
of  wheat  of  1031b.  fuppofing  them  to  fow,  as  ufual  in  thefouth  of  France,  their 
-crop,  which  is  eight  for  one,  amounts  to  (23!  bufhels.)  Good  arable  in  the 
vale,  that  admits  watering,  fells  at  4°°  liv.  (*7l*  *9S.  id.)  Not  watered  200  liv. 
(13I.  19s.  6d.);  the  worft  150  liv.  (10I.  9s.  7d.)  Rent  of  good  land  in  the  vale, 
when  let  24  liv.  (il.  13s.  3d.);  of  the  middling  18  liv.  and  of  the  bad  10  liv.^j 
Eftates  pay  4  per  cent. 

Provence. 

At  Avignon,  we  meet  with  the  fame  difficulty  in  difcovering  the  meafure  of 
land  accurately  as  at  Montilimart.  I  muft  therefore  take  the  feed  for  my  guide 
here  alfo.  The  falma  of  wheat  weighs  4°°  lb.  but  the  pound  is  not  the  poid  de 
1  marc ;  it  is  to  that  weight  as  0,8375  is  to  r,oooo,  or  477  lh.  Their  meafure  of 
land  is  the  falma  alfo  ;  but  it  is  not  to  be  afcertained  by  the  fuppofition  of  feed. 
Arable  land,  near  the  city,  fells  at  1200  to  3000  liv.  Wheat  yields  eight,  ten, 
and  twelve  for  one  of  the  feed.  Meadows  are  meafured  by  the  eymena,  which 
fpace  yields  a  ton  of  hay.  At  Lille  arable  fells  at  400  liv.  the  eymena,  if  planted 
with  mulberries;  if  without  them  200 liv.  and  down  to  120 liv.  Pafs  from 
hence,  by  the  Crau  to  Aix,  where  they  meafure  by  the  carter^e  of  600  Cannes,— 
the  canne  eight  pans;  the  pan  nine  inches  and  three  lines,  or  21,600  feet.  Arable 
600  liv.  the  carteree  (47I.  5s.)  Land  pays  4  per  cent.  At  Tour  d'Aigues,  their 
meafure  is  the  fomma  of  1400  cannes,  or  50,400  feet.  Arable  fells  at  200  to  500  liv. 
average  400  liv.  (13I.  6s.  iod.)  Of  wheat,  they  fow  eight  panhaux  of  32  lb. 
2561b.  on  good  land;  but  the  pound  here  is  the  poid  de  table;  thefe  make, 
therefore,  only  220  lb.  poid  de  marc.  ( 167  lb.)  On  bad  land,  however,  they  fow 
but  one-fourth  of  this  quantity,  which  is  a  moft  extraordinary  circumftance.  A 
good  produdl  is  eight  for  one  ;  a  bad  one  four  for  one;  and  the  medium  of  the 
diftridt  five  ( 14  bufhels),  which  is  a  fad  proof  of  mifcrable  husbandry.  If,  how- 
ever, the  wheat  is  put  in  with  their  hough  inftead  of  the  plough,  in  which  way 
the  ground  is  ftirred  deeper  and  better,  they  get  feven  or  eight  for  one  (20  bufhels). 
The  beft  purchafes  do  not  pay  more  than  4  per  cent.  At  Marfeilles,  the  cele- 
brated Abbe  Raynal  aflured  me,  that  he  had  been  informed  by  many  agricultu- 
rifts, who  well  know  France,  that  the  whole  kingdom  does  not  produce  more  than 
4!  for  one  of  the  feed,  on  an  average;  And  on  my  return  from  Italy,  parting 
near  Lyons,  I  was  informed,  that  that  province  does  not  yield  more  than  four 
for  one ;  and  alfo,  that  the  common  price  of  arable  land  is  half  that  of  meadow. 
And  as  at  this  place  I  am  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  fub-province  of  Brefle, 

which 
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which  is  a  part  of  the  generality  of  Dijon,  I  fliall  add  here,  from  the  informa- 
tion of  the  very  ingenious  Monf.  Varenne  de  Fenille,  that  throughout  that 
province,  the  meafure  of  land  is  the  couple  of  6250  feet,  which  is  fown  with  a 
couple  of  wheat  of  22lb.  the  average  value  of  which,  for  many  years,  is  2  liv. 
but  on  an  average  of  the  laft  ten  years,  at  4.$/. — the  common  produdt  is  five 
for  one  (12$  bufhels)  ;  but  maiz  yields  at  lead:  twelve  for  one.  Before  I  take 
leave  of  this  diftridfc  of  mountain,  I  fhould  obferve,  that  by  far  the  greater  part 
of  all  thefe  provinces  bears  no  rent  at  all,  and  yields  no  other  produce  than  what 
refults  from  pafturing  cattle  in  the  mountains  during  the  fummer  feafon,  the 
amount  of  which  is  very  trifling*.  Perhaps  feven-eighths  of  Languedoc  are 
mountainous;  half  of  Provence  or  more;  three-fourths  of  Auvergne;  and  two- 
thirds  of  Dauphine.  Thefe  immenfe  dift rifts  of  mountain,  abound,  it  is  true, 
with  lovely  vallies,  but  their  breadth  is  ufually  inconfiderable  ;  nor  do  the  cul- 
tivated flopes  bear  any  proportion  to  the  parts  absolutely  waftc.  Thefe  vaft 
tracks  uninclofed,  unappropriated,  and  generally  common  to  the  refpeftive  com- 
munities, have  no  other  fixed  price  than  what  they  fometimes  are  fold  for  to  in- 
dividuals, which  is  noted  under  the  head  of  wafte  lands.  The  value  is  too  finall 
to  be  an  objedt  in  this  inquiry.  The  feigneurs,  who  poflefs  the  fame  rights,  fell 
and  fief  them  at  a  flill  cheaper  rate.  The  vicinity  of  fuch  great  tracks  of  moun- 
tains is  a  caufe  for  vale  lands  felling  at  a  much  higher  price  than  they  other- 
wife  would.  In  France,  hay  and  ftraw  are  almoft  the  only  articles  of  the  winter 
food  of  cattle  and  (keep.  This  miferable  ceconomy  gives  a  value  to  meadow- 
ground,  which  in  a  better  fyftem  would  probably  fink  full  half:  and  for  the 
fame  reafop  arable  lands  are  greatly  raifed  in  their  price.  The  more  cattle  the 
pofleflbrs  tan  keep  on  the  mountains  in  fummer,  fo  much  the  more  valuable  are 
all  cultivated  lands.— —Average,— Rent,  17s.  yd.    Price,  21I.  7$.  yd. 

The  average  thus  ftated  is  that  of  land  improved  and  cultivated,  and  chiefly 
vales,  in  this  mountainous  diftridt.  I  may  add  alfo,  that  the  rate  per  cent,  paid 
by  purchafe6  varies  from  two  one-half  to  four, which  are  the  extremes ;  the  mean 
may  be  ftated  at  three  one-half,  perhaps  three  three-fourths.  The  product  of 
wheat  and  rye,  proportioned  to  the  feed,  rifcg  from  four  for  one,  to  ten  for  one,* 
but  the  latter  is  in  watered  vales ;  fuch  advantages  excepted,  about  four  or  five 
for  one.  Laftly,  .let  me  obferve,  that  on  feleding  Rouffillon,  Languedoc,  and 
Dauphine,  articles  which  have  both  rent  and  price  minuted,  I  find  the  average 
of -them  to  be,  rent  il.  3d.  price  22I.  4d. 

•  The  heft  mountains  in  this  refpeft,  that  I  heard  of,  are  thofe  that  begin  at  Colmars,  and  at  Bar- 
celonetta,  which  are  covered  with  a  good  turf,  and  in  fummer  feed  an  immenfe  number  of  cattle 
-and  iheep. 

District 
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District  of  Stony  Soils. 

Loraine. 

At  St.  Menehoud,  good  arable  fells  for  250  to  300  liv.  the  journal  of  21,384 
feet  (21I.  us.  4d.) ;  but  fome  is  fo  low  as  lofiv.  (15s.)  To  Braban  the  feme 
price :  but  near  that  place,  whole  farms  through,  the  land  of  all  forts  included, 
8oliv.  (61.6s.)  At  Verdun  good  arable  300  to  500  liv.  (31L  ios.)j  but  upon 
the  hills  fome  fo  low  as  10  to  ,20  liv.  (tl.2s.9d.)  At  Mar-le-Tours  arable 
400  liv.  (31I.  ios.)j  and  in  the  way  to  Metz,  where  the  meafure  change*  to 
22,575  feet,  by  one  account,  and  to  480  perch,  at  eight  feet  two  inches,  by 
another  $  the  latter  is  31,680  feet,  and  they  meafure  wheat  by  the  franchar  of 
42  lb.  The  uncertainty  of  the  meafure  makes  a  good  deal  of  intelligence  which 
I  received  ufelefs.  At  Metz,  where  the  meafure  is  22,575  ^cet*  on  l^e  **** laiM* 
wheat  yields  5*  for  one,  viz.  one  quartier  of  feed,  at  5  liv.  15/  yields  5*  quartiers, 
or  31  liv.  12/;  fomefo  low  as  3I  for  one.  Arabic  fells  at  150  liv.  (11I.4S.) 
Eftates  produce  neat  3*  to  4  per  cent,  and  fell  for  24  years  purchafe.  At  Pont 
k  Mouffon  another  meafure  300  verge  of  10  feet*  the  foot  10  inches,  or  16,200 
feet.  I  (hall  enter  the  intelligence  as  I  received  it,  but  fome  of  the  *ates^  ap- 
pear extraordinary  $  I  am  not,  however,  allowed  to  doubt,  as  my  authority  waa 
the  beft  the  country  could  afford.  Bad  arable  land  in  the  plain  fells  at  300  liv. 
this  is  (reducing  both  meafure  and  money,  for  here  31  liv.  make  but  24  liv.  in, 
France)  24I.  13s.  $  of  a  middling  quality  it  fells  at  500  liv.  (40L  12s.  id;)  j  fome 
at  1000  liv.  (79I.  12s.  2d.)  The  beft  wheat  produces  feven  quartiers,  at  130  lb* 
but  this  is  uncommon ;  the  general  produce  is  four  fuch  quartiers  ( 23  bu/hels). 
One  perfon  here  informed  me,  that  the  beft  produce  is  10  quartiers,  the  middling 
feven,  and  the  worft  three ;  but  as  this  would  make  the  average  40  bufhels,  I 
rejedt  the  intelligence,  and  adhere  to  what  I  have  noted  above.  I  have  been 
recommended  to  at  leaft  a  dozen  perfons  in  France  conne&ed  nearly  with  agri- 
culture, who  did  not  know  and  could  not  difcover  the  meafure  of  the  place 
where  they  lived,  if,  unfortunately,  the  arpenteur  was  abfent,  or  non-refident  in 
the  town.  Rents  in  the  plain  from  30  to  50  liv.  (3I.  3$.  iod.).  Eftates  pay 
3  to  3I  per  cent.  At  Nancy  the  arpent  contains  19,360  feet,  or  250  toHes  of 
10  perch.  Arable  land  fells  at  500 liv.  (331.  17s.  6d.);  fome  at  700 liv.;  the 
worft  at  250  liv.  (16L  8s.  9d.)  Eftates  fubjeft  to  feudal  honorific  rights  pay 
3  to  3i  per  cent. ;  others  not  fubjed  five.  At  Luneville  finding  alfo  fome  diffi- 
culty in  afcertaining  the  meafure  of  land,  I  ftepped  a  piece  that  was  cxadtly  a 
journal,  and  found  it  to  contain  1974  yards,  or  15,620  French  feet.  Arable 
land  near  good  villages  fells  at  300  liv.  (24I.  17s.  iod.)  but  more  commonly  at 
124  liv.  (10I.  7s.  3d.)    A  good  produce  of  wheat  is  three  razeau  of  180  lb.  this, 
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the  pound  being  to  the  poid  de  marc  as  0,9309  is  to  1,0000,  equals  23  bufliels ; 

a  middling  two  razeau  (15!  bufliels) ;  the  worft  if  (1  if  bufliels).    To  Haming 

arable  fells  at  100  to  200  liv.  the  journal  (12I.  8s.  ud.),  and  lets  at  ioliv. 

(8s.  9d.) 

Alface. 

To  Befort  the  beft  land  600  liv.  but  in  general  arable  250  liv.  the  journal  of 
800  toifes  (14I.  1  is.  4d.)  They  fow  this  meafure  with  four  quartiers  of  wheat, 
each  42  lb.  (2241b.)  produce  thirteen  to  fixteen  quartiers  (h£  are  12  bufh.) 
The  common  price  of  the  fack  is  1 6  liv.  or  for  4,  64  liv.  Barley  half  the  value, 
32  liv,— total  produce,  in  three  years,  as  the  courfe  is,— 1,  fallow,— 2,  wheat, 
3,  fpring  corn,  96  liv.— Rent  of  fuch  land  1 1  liv.  (12s.  3d.)  At  Ifle,  the  journal 
contains  four  quartiers,  each  ninety  perch,  at  nine  feet,  or  29,160  feet.  Land, 
in  general,  fells  from  240  to  400  liv.  (18L  5s.  9d.)  The  produce  of  wheat, 
twelve  to  twenty  quartiers,  at  40 lb.  (15!  bufliels.) 

Francbe  Compti. 

The  journal  of  Befanfon  is  360  perch,  at  gi  feet,  or  33>5°7  feet.  Very  bad 
arable  land  is  to  be  had  for  50  liv.  (2I.  us.  icd.) ;  but  fome  rifes  to  1500  liv. 
(77l.  15s.).  and  thefe  prices  are  the  extremes;  in  common,  500  liv.  (25I.  18s.  4d.) 
The  produce  of  wheat  is  two  to  five  meafures  of  40  lb.  (from  36  to  50  lb.)  on  an 
auvre,  the  eighth  of  a  journal,— at  three,  this  is  20  bufliels.  Eftates  pay  fcarcely 
4  per  cent. ;  and  in  the  mountains,  on  the  frontiers  of  Switzerland,  only  2I.  To 
Orechamps,  in  the  flat  rich  vale,  a  journal  fells  at  700  liv.  (36I.  5s.  8d.)  All  I 
few  of  Franche  Compte,  is  under  a  wretched  culture ;  fallows  very  general,  yet 
the  corn  poor ;  and  where  there  are  exceptions,  which  do  not  often  occur,  flill 
the  management  is  without  merit.  The  culture  of  maiz  is  a  good  feature,  but 
it  is  neither  ftourifhing  nor  clean,  and  much  mixed  with  hemp. 

Burgundy. 

About  Longeau,  the  meafure  is  the  journal  of  360  perch,  of  nine  feet,  or 
28,800  feet.  The  common  price  of  land  600  liv.  (34I.  19s.  2d.)  The  meafure 
of  wheat  holds  32  lb.  and  a  journal  yields  to  50  (41  bufliels);  but  this  is  an  ex- 
traordinary  crop,— thirty  are  more  common  (24  bufliels);  maiz  yields  forty 
meafures  (32  bufliels),  be  fides  ten  to  twenty-five  meafure  of  harricots  :  barley 
thirty -five  meafure.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Dijon,  where  the  journal  is  the 
fame  as  the  arpent  de  Paris,  arable  fells  for  200  liv.  (iol.  7s.  9d.)  to  600 liv. 
(31I.  3s.  3d.)  And  the  half  produce  of  wheat,  which  the  landlord  receives 
from  the  metayer  9  five  meafures  of  451b.  (5  bufliels).  The  land  yields,  however, 
much  more  than  10  bufliels,  for  there  are  deductions  for  certain  expences  of  cul- 
ture before  he  takes  his  half,  as  tythe,  harveft,  and  threfhing.    At  Nuys  the 
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journal  of  arable  fells  at  300  to  400  Hv.  ( 18I.  3s.  6cL)  It  has  been  impoflible  to 
avoid,  in  this  diftrift,  general  errors  flowing  from  the  intelligence  received* 
being  much  more  in  reference  to  good  land,  and  fuch  as  hag  been  long  culti- 
vated and  improved,  than  an  average  of  the  whole.  In  the  chapter  of  univetv 
ial  produce,  which  includes  every  fpecies  of  land,  this  diftria  does  not  clafs 
high;  it  is,  on  the  contrary,  among  the  worft  cultivated  in  the  kingdom* 
after  the  diftridt  of  heath,  Sologne,  the  Bourbonnois,  and  NiVernois,  I 
know  nortc  worfe:  much  is  wafte,  and  more  under  culture  is  negleded, 
yet  land  in  the  rich  flat  vales,  through  tthtch  the  rivers  lead,  is  fertile 
enough  to  command  great  prices,  and  to  yield  large  produds*  even  with  bad 
management.  Immenfe  tracks  in  Lofaine  are  plagued  with  common  rights* 
which  are  more  general  than  in  moft  of  the  other  provinces.  Where  thefe  are 
found,  hufbandry  cannot  ffourifli.  The  good  duke  of  Loraine,  the  wifeft  a*id 
moil  benevolent  fovereign  of  his  age,  feems  to  have  done  nothing  in  this  refpeft, 
and  without  it  the  province  will  continue  what  it  is,  one  of  the  pooreft  in  France* 
It  is  a  bad  fign,  when  you  find  the  pay  of  troops  reckoned  a  great  blefling. 
If  you  believe  the  people  of  thefe  provinces,  Loraine,  without  her  garrifons,  and 
Franche  Compte  without  her  forges,  would  both  be  defolate  1  a  lure  mark* 
that  agriculture  is  ill  underftood,  and  overstocked  with  ufelefs  hands,  or  rather 
mouths. lriii—  Average,— Price,  21I.  10s.  2d. — Produdt,  18  bufliels. 

In  calculating  this  average,  I  rejeft  merely  local  advantages  of  the  vicinity  of 
Befangon.  I  fhould  add  here,  as  before,  that  land,  in  this  diftrid,  fells  at  twenty* 
four  years  purchafe,  and  yieldis  from  2f  to  5  per  cent. $— average  3*.  The 
average  of  the  ftriftutes,  where  both  rent  and  price  are  noted,— rent*  il.  8s*  3d.  $ 
price  35I.  f  os.  $d. 

District  op  Chalk. 

Sologne. 

Sologne  has  not  a  chalk  foil ;  but  I  fa w  in  feveral  places  a  very  good  clay  marl, 
and  as  the  province  is  nearly  furrounded  by  a  calcareous  one,  I  think  I  am  jus- 
tified in  my  arrangement  of  it,  norwithftanding  Monf.  d'Autroche  fays  it  has 
no  calcareous  ftones  *.  In  paffing  from  Orleans  to  La  Fert6  Lowendahl,  this 
moft  wretched  of  the  French  provinces  is  entered.  Poverty  and  mifery  pervade 
the  whole ;  agriculture  is  at  its  loweft  ebb,  and  yet  every  where  it  is  capable  of 
being  made  rich  and  flpurifhing.  Between  thefe  towns  are  twelve  miles  of  a 
poor  flat  fandy  gravel  5  for  the  firft  mile  from  Orleans  improved ;  but  all  the 
reft  in  a  miferable  ftate  $  many  negle&ed  lands  covered  with  heath.  It  yields 
jiothing  but  rye>  the  crops  are  wretched,  that  being  fown  is  a  fatire  upon 

*  Page  24* 
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the  kingdom.  Rent  of  an  afpent  of  France,  4  liv.  (3s.) ;  but  wafte  for  fheep- 
walk  given  into  the  bargain,  which  is  of  a  much  greater  extent.  Near  La 
Fert£  4*  liv.  all  here  gained  through  the  medium  of  metayers.  To  La  Motte 
Beuvron  400  liv.  for  15°  mines  of  land,  three  mines  making  two  arpents ;  this 
is  not  quite  4  liv.  but  much  rough  ground  for  cattle  and  fheep  thrown  in.—- 
Miferable  rye  and  buck- wheat,  the  only  crops :  the  farmers  think  the  former  pro- 
mifmg  this  year,  which  I  am  clear  will  not  produce  two  quarters  the  acre.  To 
Nonan-le-Fuzelier,  the  fame  country  and  hufbandry,  and  the  rye  this  year  no 
more  than  one-half  to  one  quarter  per  acre.  To  La  Loge,  nearly  the  fame, 
and  not  one- tenth  of  it  cultivated.  They  fow  here  a  vernal  rye,  which  is  a  true 
fpring  com,  that  will  not  fucceed  if  fown  in  autumn.  It  is  committed  to  the 
ground  in  March  or  April,  yet  the  crop  is  out  only  one  week  later  than  the  com* 
mon  rye;  the  produce  not  quite  fo  large.  Buck- wheat  yields  8  to  12  feptiers 
per  fepteree— the  feptier  holds  120  lb.  rye;  this  is  ten  bufhels  upon  the  land  that 
is  fown  with  two.  Rye  yields  three  to  one  of  the  feed.  At  Salbris,  newly 
broken  up  land  yields  12  boifeau  of  rye,  of  13  lb.  per  meafure  of  land,  of  which 
there  are  12  in  a  fepteree,  or  12  feptiers  of  156  lb,  j  and  advancing,  rye  produces 
three  feptiers  the  fepteree ;  it  is  nearly  an  acre— the  crop  is  therefore  about  one 
quarter  per  acre.  Upon  Sologne,  in  general,  I  fhould  obferve,  that  a  gentle- 
man of  the  province  has  calculated  it  to  contain  250  leagues  fquare,  or  a  million 
of  arpents  *  ; — and  that  the  net  rent  of  it,  without  the  landlord  fucnifhing  the 
cattle,  is  only  aq/T  to  25/^  per  arpent  one  with  another.  Another  writer  fays, 
the  worft  lands  in  the  province,  fell  at  1 10  liv.  per  arpent  +  dc  Paris  (5I.  14s.  3d  Ji 
he  means  cultivated  I  prefume,  for  certainly  the  waftes  bring  no  fuch  price.) 
I  can  believe  this  from  the  view  I  took  of  it ;  and  furely  nothing  can  be  a  more 
fevere  fatire  on  the  agriculture  of  a  country !— Government  and  the  gentry 
are  equally  to  blame.  I  have  feldom  feen  a  country  fo  eafily  capable  of  improve- 
ment, for  the  foil  is  fand  or  gravel,  and  under  it  is  every  where  found  clay,  or 

clay  marl. 

Saintonge. 

In  returning  northwards,  re-enter  the  chalk  diftrid  in  this  province.  At 
La  Grawle  the  meafure  is  thirty-two  carreaux,  each  eighteen  feet  fquare,  or 
10,368  feet;  fells  at  10 liv.  (il.  12s.  4d.)  being  very  bad,  but  better  foils  at 
30  liv.  (4I.  17s.)  At  Rignac  the  foil  being  ftrong  and  good,  the  Paris  arpent, 
which  is  the  common  Saintonge  meafure,  fells  for  600  liv.  (31I.  3s.  tod.) 
Wheat  produces  ten  lacks  of  1501b.  (32  bufhels)  but  this  is  an  extraordinary 
crop,  feven  and  a  half  much  more  common  (24  bufhels).  At  Barbefieux  they 
fow  wheat  two  years  in  fucceffion;  the  firft  crop  twelve  to  fifteen  boifeau  per 
journal ;  the  fecond  eight  or  nine  :  a  fufficicnt  proof  of  their  barbarifm. 

*  Memoire  fur  l'amelioration  dc  la  Sologne,  par  M.  d'Autroche.    8vo.    1787.  p.  4* 
f  Cr$dit  National  p.  114, 

U  u  2  Angoumois. 
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Angoumois. 

The  journal  is  to  that  of  France,  as  0,674  is  to  1,000,  which  is  fomething 
more  than  the  arpent  de  Paris.  At  Petignac  good  land  fells  at  400HV*. 
(20I.  16s.  9d.)  but  bad,  by  which  they  mean  chalk  foils,  yields  little  or  nothing, 
if  others  are  bought  with  them.  At  Roulet  the  arpent  is  one  and  a  half  journal 
of  200  carreaux,  each  twelve  feet,  or  28,800  feet.  Maiz  here  producees  thirty 
to  forty  boifeau,  which  contains  45  lb.  of  wheat  (38  bufhcls).  Wheat  twenty- 
five  boifeau  the  firft  crop  (26  buihels),  but  the  fecond  not  above  fixteen 
(17  bufliels) ;  and  all  thefc  crops  are  on  the  beft  lands  only ;  inferior  ones  pro- 
duce much  lefs.  At  Angouleme  wheat  yields  twelve  boifeau  the  journal,  the 
boifeau  78  to  921b.  Strong  land  fells  at  200 liv.  (ul.  12s.  9d.)  At  Verteuil 
the  journal  is  200  carreaux,  each  12  feet  fquare,  which  is  the  fame  as 
at  Bouletj  land  fells  at  300  liv.  (17I.  10s.)  being  from  20  to  25  years  purchafe; 
rent  12  liv.  (14s.)  They  fow  more  than  a  boifeau  of  wheat/  of  80  lb.  per  jour- 
nal (90  is  120 lb.  per  Englifli  acre);  produce  five  (iobufliels).  At  Caudac 
wheat  three  facks  per  journal,  the  fack  two  boifeau,  the  boifeau  70  to  80  lb. 
(11  bufhels)  j  maiz  4!  facks  (i6|  buihels).  Upon  Angoumois  in  general  I  may 
obferve,  that  the  only  poflible  method  of  cultivating  land  well  in  fuch  a  province, 
would  be  by  fainfoin  and  turnips  being  well  underftood ;  of  the  latter  they 
have  not  an  idea ;  and  the  former,  though  not  abfolutely  unknown,  is  yet  fb 
very  weakly  and  fparing  cultivated,  that  there  is  not  one  acre  where  there  ought 
to  be  a  thoufand.  When  chalks  arc  farmed  upon  the  common  routine  of 
management  that  pervades  all  France,  no  wonder  we  hear  of  fuch  miferable 
crops.  The  province  does  not,  on  an  average,  produce  one-fourth  of  what 
fimilar  land  in  England  yields. 

Poitou. 

At  Ruffec  they  take  their  crops  of  wheat  in  fucceffion ;  produce  of  the  firft, 
12  to  16  boifeau  of  80 lb. ;  of  the  fecond,  fix  to  nine;  and  of  the  third,  three. 
At  Coute  Verac  12  boifeau  per  journal,  on  land  that  fells  at  100  liv.  For  many 
miles  to  Poitiers,  the  country  all  appears  as  badly  cultivated  as  it  hfombre  to  the 
eye,  being  one  of  the  moft  dreary  I  have  feen  in  France.  The  products  run 
very  low,  if  I  may  judge  by  the  ftate  of  the  ftubbles,  and  from  the  fcattered 
hints,  rather  than  information,  I  received  ;  it  does  not  yield  the  half  of  what  a 
little  better  hufbandry  would  enable  it  to  do.  At  Clain  the  meafure  is  the  boife- 
rit  of  16  chains  fquare,  each  chain  10  feet,  or  25,600  feet,  which  fpace  yields 
12  to  i  8  boifeau  of  32  lb.  of  rye  (13  bufliels).  The  fame  meafure  of  land  fells 
at  La  Tricherie  at  60  to  90  liv.  (4I.  i8s.)j  atChateauraultfor6oliv.  (3L  18s.  9d.) 
Rye  produces  10  boifeau  (8  buihels)..  Advancing,  the  foil  improves  a  little j. 
it  fells  at  100  liv.  (61.  us.  2d.)  and  produces  12  to  14  boifeau  of  rye. 

Tour  nine 
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Tourame. 

At  Beauvais  loamy  land  fells  at  looliv.  the  arpent,  but  chalky  foils  at  only 
half  that  fum.  Wheat  after  fainfoin  yields  80  boifeau,  but  after  fallow  only  20. 
I  am  fo  much  in  doubt  what  the  arpent  is,  and  what  the  boifeau*  that  I  give  no 
redudtion;  they  told  us  the  former  was  100  chain  of  12  feet.  At  Montbazoa 
the  arpent  of  100  chain,  each  25  fee,t  fquare,  or  62,500  feet,  fells  at  3  to  8  liv. 
the  chain,  or  300  to  800  liv.  the  arpent  (14I.  16s.  7d.)  Wheat  yields  50  gerbs> 
each  if  boifeau  (16  bufhels) :  barley  now  cutting,  and  not  two  quarters  per 
Engli/h  acre.  At  Tours  large  purchafes  pay  5  per  cent,  but  fmall  ones  3^ 
Amboife,  an  arpent  of  land  200  liv.  To  Blois  the  beft  land  300  liv.  ( 1 5I.  1 2s.  4d.) 
There  are  12  boiferee  in  the  arpent,  fown  with  a  boifeau  of  feed  of  lolb. 

(i57  lb.) 

Sologne. 

Re-enter  this  province,  where  it  has  no  fuch  miierable  countenance  as  in  the 
part  we  pa(Ted  before.  To  Chambord  the  arpent  is  1600  toifes,  the  rent  of 
which  is  24  liv.  (14s.)  but  this  is  the.  beft  land  only  $  the  general  produce  be- 
ing, vines  excepted,  very  low.  To  Orleans  pafs  fome  buck- wheat,  that  will 
not  yield  more  than  five  or  fix  bulhels  an  acre  $  rent  of  fands  8  liv.  (4s.  2d.) 

Champagne. 

To  Chateau  Thiery  the  vale  arable  lets  at  12 liv.  the  arpent  (8s. 2d.);  but 
the  hills  are  poor  and  yield  much  lefs.  All  the  products  I  fee  are  miferably 
poor,  yet  the  foil  is  a  good  loam.  Near  Mareuil  farms  are  let  at  the  third  franc, 
paying  the  landlord  by  that  divifion  20  to  24  liv.  the  arpent  (16s.)  Land  fells  at 
thirty  years  purchafe,  and  pays  5  per  cent.  At  Epernay  eftates  in  general  pay 
3  per  cent.  The  chalky  marl  of  the  vale,  for  four  miles  before  Rheims,  has 
not  much  wheat,  but  a  great  deal  of  rye,  which  is  by  far  the  cleaned  corn  I 
have  feen  this  year  in  France,  unlefs  the  poor  have  weeded  the  ftubble  for  their 
cows.  Price  200  to  250  liv.  the  arpent  of  France  (7I.  16s.  7d.)  In  the  country 
between  La  Loge  and  Chalons  there  is  much  that  has  been  ibid  at  30  liv.  the 
arpent  (il.  is.)  and  fome  even  at  6  liv.  14s.  2d.) ;  and  many  tracks  let  at  20/. 
(8d.) ;  and  much  is  left  wafte  to  weeds,  not  being  deemed  worth  fowing,  that 
would  yield  fainfoin  worth  three  guineas  an  acre.  To  Ove,  the  miferably  poor 
chalky  foils  fell  at  4b  liv.  the  journal  ( il.  13s.  3d.)  and  fome  at  27  liv.  ( 18s.  4d»)  ; 
nor  can  any  thing  be  more  wretched  than  the  produds.  With  regard  to  the 
whole  province  I  fhould  note  here,  that  the  provincial  affembly,  in  their  return 
of  the  whole,  ftated,  that  Champagne  contained  four  millions  of  arpents,  the 
rental  of  which  was  20,000,000  liv.  and  the  grofs  product  60,000,000  liv. ;  this 
makes  the  produce  15  liv.  (10s.)— and  the  rent  5  liv.  (3$.  6d.) ;  which  valua- 
tion* 
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lions  clearly  fhew,  that  great  waftes  are  fuppofed  to  yielci  little  or  nothing  ;  for 
the  produdt  of  vines,  and  the  lands  on  the  rivers,  is  confiderable.  Land  fells  in 
Champagne  as  it  fells  elfewhere,  according  to  the  intereft  expedfced  to  be  made 
by  it  j  the  price,  therefore,  follows  the  culture;  the  rent,  where  metayers  are  the 
tenants,  depends  abfolutely  upon  the  produce;  while  agriculture,  therefore 
(vineyards  excepted),  is  at  fuch  a  low  and  miferable  pitch,  the  landlord  can  rea- 
fonably  expeft  nothing  more  than  the  pittance  he  receives  at  prefent.  But  the 
improvements  to  be  made  in  this  country  are  immenfe,  "by  means  of  artificial 
grafTes,  turnips,  and  fheep.  But  the  ftupid  ignorance  of  the  landlords,  and  the 
pernicious  prejudices  they  inherit  for  the  army,  in  common  with  other  French- 
men, remove  all  pity  of  their  condition ;  they  receive  the  full  meafure  of  their 
merit;  but  the  poverty  of  the  peafantry  truly  defcrves  compaffion.  Upon  the 
whole,  the  poor  chalk  .provinces  muft  be  confidered  as  the  worft  cultivated  in 
France ;  and  no  wonder ;  the  proper  management  of  this  foil  depends  abfolutely 
on  three  things,  turnips,  graflcs,  and  iheep,  neither  of  which  is  known  here 
any  more  than  among  the  Hurons.    This  circumftance  is  deciiive. 

Average,— Rent,  6s.  9d.    Price,  9I.  is.  5d.    Produd,  13$  bufhels. 

Land  in  thefe  diftridts  fells,  at  an  average,  at  25  years  purchafc ;  yields  4  per 
cent,  intereft  on  the  capital  inverted;  and  the  produce  of  wheat  and  rye  is  four 
for  one  of  the  feed.  There  are  but  two  minutes  that  contain,  in  the  fame  ar- 
ticle, both  rent  and  price.  The  average  is  iOs.  4d.  rent,  and  12I.  13s.  3d.  price  : 
it  pays,  therefore,  about  4  per  cent,  by  this  account ;  and  it  ftiould  be  obferved, 
that  the  rent  is  not  a  net  produce— for  the  landlord  has  his  vingti&nes  to  pay 
out  of  it. 

District  of  Gravel. 

At  Autun  is  the  feparation  between  the  various  ftony  foils  of  the  reft  of  this 
province,  the  lands  of  which  are  high,  and  the  plain  gravelly  through  which 
the  Loire  runs.  The  meafure  is  the  boifetee,  the  {pace  which  a  boifeau  of  rye 
fows,  that  contains  40  lb . ;  at  160  lb.  per  English  acre,  the  boifelee  would  be 
about  9600  French  feet*  As  to  rent,  nothing  can  be  difcovered  accurately, 
without  details,  which  few  landlords  would  know  how  to  give;  for  grafs,  wade, 
and  wood  are  thrown  into  the  bargain  to  the  farmer,  and  he  divides  rye  and 
cattle  with  the  landlord ;  as  to  price,  the  only  information  I  could  get  from  ? 
perfon  who  I  (hould  have  thought  qualified  to  anfwer  many  queries  was,  that  an 
eftate  which  yields  500  boifeau  of  rye  with  grafs,  wafte,  and  wood  proportioned 
to  the  practice  of  the  country  in  general,  would  fell  for. 30,000  liv.  At  Luzy 
rye,  in  a  good  year,  yields  five  or  fix  for  one  of  the  feed.    The  whole  country 

from 
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from  Autuit  to  Bourbon  Lancy  is  a  granite*  or  gravel  foil,  and  no  produce  to 
fee  fcen  but  very  miferable  rye. 

Bourbonnois. 

At  Chavanne  they  fowa  boifeau  of  rye  of  20  lb.  on  a  boifelee  of  land*  the  pro- 
duce  in  a  good  year  five  or  fix  for  one.  An  eftate  to  be  fold  here,  confffting  of 
three  farms,  which  yield,  by  metaying,  3000  liv.  a  year,  and  the  price  aflced 
80,000  liv.  but  to  be  had  for  60,000  liv.  consequently  pays  5  per  cent-  At  Mou- 
lin? the  arpent  contains  eight  boifelees,  each  of  168  toifes  fquare,  or  48,384  feet 
and  in  the  boifelee  6048"  feet.  Good  arable  fells  at  1 50  to  200  liv,  the  arpent 
(5I.  19s.  tod.),  bat  there  is  much  fo  bad  as  to  be  had  for  «aliv.  the  arpent 
(7s.  lod.)  Allpurchafcs  pay  5  per  cent.  They  fow  1 60  lb.  of  rye  per  arpent 
(140  lb.),  and  get  four  or  five  times  the  feed.  In  the  neighbourhood  an  eftate 
of  10,000  liv.  a  year  to  be  fold,  the  price  afked  300,000  liv.  but  timber,  &c.  &c. 
given  in  reduce  k  to  250,000  liv.  •  it  would  pay  4  per  cent,  neat  foe  the  money* 
by  the  miferable  produce  of  3*  or  4 liv.  (2s.  6d.)  per  arpent  for  the  landlord's, 
half,  to  gain  which  he  is  obliged,  like  all  his  neighbours,  to  provide  the  whole 
live  ftock  of  the  farms ;  take  the  price  at  250,000  liv.  (10,937!.)  and  the  annual 
rent  at  10,000  liv.  (437U  at  2s.  6d.  per  Englifh  acre,  and  there  will  be  349S 
acres,  at  the  price  of  3I.  2s.  6d.  per  acre.  This  eftate  yields  annually  5381 
boifeau  of  rye,  at  20  lb.  (at  55  lb.  English  the  bufliel,  this  is  2150  bufhels,  and 
at  3s.  the  buftiel  is  322!.  10s.) ;  die  produce  is  five  for  one  of  the  feed.  At  La 
Palifo  rye  produces  four  for  one.  The  gravelly  plain  continues  to  Neuf- 
moutter. 

Nroernois, 

All  I  few  of  this  province  refembles  the  Bourbonnois  in  foil,  culture,  and 
produce }  rye  here,  as  there,  is  almoft  the  only  crop }  but  there  are  more  varia- 
tions, for  oats  are  ibmetimes  taken  after  the  rye,  and  there  are  diftri&s  that 
produce  fome  wheat.  The  gravelly  plain  of  the  Loire,  which  includes  thefe 
two  provinces,  commences  to  the  S.  at  Roanne,  in  the  Lyonnois.  I  fhall  in 
general  obferve  upon  this  gravelly  diftria,  that  it  is  one  of  the  moft  improveable 
I  have  any  where  feen ;  much  might  be  done  in  it,  by  a  hufbandry  well  adapted 
to  fheep,  for  which  fpecies  of  ftock  both  the  provinces  are  admirably  calculated  • 
and  I  mould  add,  that  it  is  hardly  poflible  to  conceive  any  thing  more  defpicable 
than  the  breed  of  that  animal  which  is  found  here ,  rye-ftraw,  the  winter  pro- 
wfion,  inftead  of  turnips,  is  fufficient  to  explain  it.  Nothing  can  hardly  be 
poorer  than  the  metayers  of  the  Bourbonnois  ;  and  the  landlords  feel  the  efFe&s 
of  their  poverty  in  a  manner  that  one  would  think  fufficient  to  open  their  eyes 
to  their  real  fituation.  They  receive  about  2s.  6d.  an  acre,  on  an  average,  not  for 
the  rent  of  the  land  only,  but  alfo  for  running  the  hazard  of  all  the  live  ftock, 

which 
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which  they  provide  for  the  eft  ate ;  thus  they  have  the  principal  part  of  the 
flock  and  hazard  of  farming,  without  any  of  the  profit  of  it ;  for  the  ignorance' 
of  the  metayers  is  fuch,  that  it  is  in  vain  to  expedt  any  improvement  from  them. 
If  in  fuch  a  fituation  gentlemen  will  not  take  their  lands  into  their  own  hands, 
at  leaft  enough  to  prove  that  the  country  might  yield  far  other  crops,  they 
muft  be  as  torpid  as  their  metayers,  and  receive  from  their  poverty  the  juft  re- 
ward of  prejudice  and  indolence.— —Average,— Price,  3I.  3s.  4d. 

I  fhould  fuppofe  the  rental,  on  an  average  of  the  whole  diftridt,  might,  from 
the  metayers,  be  about  (as.  6d<)  an  acre,  from  which,  however,  (hould  be  de- 
ducted the  intereft  of  the  fums  inverted  in  flocking  the  farm  with  cattle,  (heep, 
horfes,  and  hogs,  which  is  a  con  fide  r  able  deduction.  On  the  other  hand,  timber, 
underwood,  fome  meadows,  always  kept  in  hand— vines,  ponds,  of  which  there 
are  many ;  the  rent  of  mills,  &c.  more  than  balance  that  deduction,  and  may 
probably  raife  the  total  receipt  to  (3$.)  an  acre,  or  fomething  more.  Eftates, 
in  thofe  provinces,  pay  about  4*  percent* ;  and  the  produce  of  rye  may  be  cal- 
culated at  five  for  one. 


District  of  Various  Loams. 

Berry. 

In  pafling  from  the  trifle  Sologne  into  this  province,  the  foil  improves, 
and  with  it  the  products,  but  continue,  however,  very  moderate,  and  far,  infe- 
rior to  what  they  ought  to  be.  A  few  leagues  before  Verfon,  where  the  count 
d'Artois's  forcft  ends,  rye  and  buck-wheat  yield  5*  to  fix  feptiers  on  the 
fefteree  of  land,  but  barley  lefs ;  this  is  five  or  fix  for  one.  A  farmer  occu- 
pies 50  fefter&s  of  land  for  150  liv.  rent.  The  boifeau  of  rye  is  15  lb.  and 
twelve  make  a  feptier  of  i8olb.  which  quantity  of  feed  makes  the  fefteree  to 
be  more  than  an  acre ;  five  roods  at  leaft.  Wheat  and  barley  yield  five  or  fix 
feptiers.  Advancing  toward  Vatan,  the  foil  improves  much;  the  product  of 
wheat  3 i  feptiers  of  2041b.  the  boifeau  being  17  lb. ;  and  they  fow  a  fep- 
tier of  all  forts  of  corn  per  fefteree,  on  all  forts  of  land.  On  good  land,  the 
metayers  pay  half  the  produce  ;  but  on  middling,  the  rent  is  a  feptier  per  fefteree. 
This  makes  the  rent  equal  only  to  the  feed,  and  the  landlord  Confequently  gets 
nothing  for  the  fallow  year.  They  very  amply  merit  fuch  rents.  Wheat,  on 
the  beft  land,  yields  five  or  fix  for  one.  At  Vatan,  I  converfed  with  a  farmer, 
who,  for  thirty  fefterees  of  arable,  and  fix  of  meadow,  pays  600  liv.  and  eighteen 
feptiers  of  corn,  each  twelve  boifeau,  that  now  fells  at  25/  He  has  two  oxen, 
fix  horfes,  eight  cows,  and  700  fheep.  His  whole  rent,  therefore,  is  about 
yj\.  which,  for  fuch  a  ftock,  appears  ridiculous  :  but  it  feems  to  be  a  feudal  rent 

to 
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to  the  feigneur,  the  property  of  the  land  being  in  the  man.  He  fpoke  of  his 
whole  farm  being  thirty-fix  feftcrees,  paying  no  regard  to  woods  and  waftes 
that  fupporthis  live  ftock.  At  Argenton,  wheat  produces  five  or  fix  boifeau  of 
25  lb.  per  boiferee,  eight  of  which  make  a  fefteree;  oats  and  barley  three 
boifeau.  Advancing,  find  that  they  fow  a  boifeau  of  wheat,  of  35.1b.  per 
boiferee  of  land.  Upon  the  whole  of  this  intelligence  concerning  Berry,  I  muft 
obferve,  from  the  portions  of  feed,  180  lb.  2041b.  2oolb.  we  may,  in  a  rough 
way,  eftimate  that  the  arpent,  journal,  or  fefteree,  nearly  equals  the  arpent  of 
France,  and  that  the  refpedtive  produdls  which  amount  to  112a  lb.  1080  lb.  and' 
10961b.  amount,  on  an  average,  to  about  two  quarters  per  acre.  M.  du  Pr^  de 
St.  Maur  fays,  that  ordinary  land,  terres  mediocres,  let  in  Berry  at  15^  the  ar- 
pent *.    But  all  rents  are*rifen  fince  his  time. 

La  Marche* 

« 

Near  Boifmande,  much  fandy  land,  that  produces  rye  only,  and  the  crops 
exceedingly  poor ;  I  faw  much  that  will  not  yield  more  than  a  quarter  per  acre, 
yet  the  fand  is  good,  but  it  is  all  fallowed.  Produce  eight  boifeau,  of  25  lb. 
per  boiferee.  At  La  Ville  au  Brun  good  fand  yields  five  boifeau  per  boiferee, 
but  on  a  general  average  not  more  'than  three.  The  feptier  is  eight  boifeau, 
and  the  fefteree,  or  arpent,  eight  boiferee.  From  thefe  proportions  it  ihould 
feem,  that  the  Berry  meafure  continues  here. 

■ 

Limqfin. 

• 

In  this  province  the  fefteree  is  625  toifes,  or  21,500  feet;  it  is  fown  with  foflr 
quartiers  of  281b.  or  112 lb.  (218  lb.)  Rye  produces  four  times  the  feed,  but 
no  trifling  quantity  is  fown,  that  hardly  yields  more  than  the  feed,  by  reafon  of 
poverty  and  bad  management.  At  Limoge  I  was  informed*  that  the  whole  pro«* 
vince,  on  an  average,  does  not  yield  more  than  fix  for  one  of  the  feed  of  all  forts 
of  grain ;  this  cannot  be  more  than  4!  of  wheat  «f-»  The  price  of  land  is  much 
increafed  5  fells  now  at  33  years,  pur  chafe,  and  yields  3  per  cent* ;  common  price 
100  liv.  (7I.  8s.  9d.)  From  Limoge  to  St.  George  the  country  is  much  better 
than  La  Marche ;  there  is  fome  wheat  every  where,  and  the  crops  are  rather 
fuperior.  Arable  100  liv.  the  fefteree,  and  at  Douzenac  100  to  1 50  liv.  (9I.  5s.  1  id.) 

In  this  diftrid  the  price  of  land,  on  an  average,  is  7I.  8s.  9d.  per  acre.  The 
produce  is  14  buihels ;  the  return  for  feed  is  five  for  one  ;  and  the  intereft  paid 
by  purchafes  may  be  eftimated  at  4  per  cent* 

*  EJfai  Jur Us  Monmya. 

+  In  the  Cahier  of  the  nobility  of  Limoge  it  is  aflertcd,  that  the  foil  is  the  moft  ungrateful  in  the 
kingdom,  and  gives  at  moft  but  three  net  for  one,  but  this  is  an  exaggeration*-"- P.  4* 

Xz  General 
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General  Recapitulation. 

•  Price, 

North  Eaftern  Diftrift,   £-1913    3     I     Alfice, 
The  Garonne,        -  51  10    o     I     Limagae, 


DO     O     O 


It  would  fill  too  much  of  thefc  papers  if  I  were  to  infcrt  the  reafons  for  fup- 
pofing  the  average  of  thefe, .  proportioned  to  the  extent  of  each,  to  be  33L  per 
acre,  at  which  I  calculate  it. 


Diftrid  of  Heath,  -  £.  19  18  4 
Mountain,  21  7  7 
Scone,        -      31  10    2 


of  Chalk, 
Gravel, 

Various, 


C9 
3 
7 


1 

3 
t 


S 

4 
9 


Average  of  the  whole,  proportioned  to  the  extent  of  each,  reje&ing  fractions,  20I. 


North  Eaftern  Diftri&, 

Heath, 

Mountain,  - 


£•  «    3. 1° 
o  16    3 

o  17    7 


Rent. 


Chalk, 
Gravel, 


030 


This  table  is  too  incomplete  to  draw  any  average  from  it :  the  moft  fatisfadory 
way  of  afcertaining  the  rent,  that  is  proportioned  to  the  price  minuted,  is  to 
have  recourse  to  thofe  notes  that  contain,  at  the  fame  places,  both  rent  and 
price  j  thefe  are,  on  a  medium. 


Loam,  N.  E.  Diftrift, 

Heath, 

Mountain, 

Average,— Rent,  1U,  3d. 


Rene. 

Price. 

I.     ••     d. 

i,    ••    d. 

1    «    5 

31  5  0 

170 

34"    » 

i    0    3 

22     O     4 

Stone, 
Chalk, 
Gravel, 

,  13!.  3s,  lod. 


Rent. 


Price. 


I. 

I      «     J 

o  10    4 
026 


s.    d.  J    I.     : 

35  «o 


ia  13 
3    a 
This  is  3I.  1 8s.  per  cent. 


d, 

9 

3 
6 


And  from  hence  we  may  venture  to  aifign  the  rent  fairly  proportioned  to  the 
above  general  average  price  of  aol.  per  acre,  viz.  15s.  7c!.  Monf.  Papillon  de  la 
Tapy  calculates  that,  on  an  average,  lands  that  fell  for  520  liv.  per  arpent,  yield 
a  produfi  of  7  liv.  1 1/  *  by  which  I  fuppofe  he  means  rent,  this  is  1 1  per  cent.  $ 
I  quote  it  only  to  (hew  what  mere  calculations  are  worth,  that  are  founded  on 
fuppofitions. 


•Tdkau 


dtluFrmut*    Folio.    1789.    P.  9. 
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33% 


Produce. 


Loam,  N.  E.        r 
■  Garonne, 

i  Alfacc, 

Average  of  Loam  •, 
Heath, 


2jf  buflicls, 

37 
26 

19 


Mountain, 

Stony, 

CJialk, 

Gravel, 

Various, 


18  buftels. 
i3 

■3f 


id 


Average  of  the  whole,  proportioned  to  the  extent  of  each,  1 8  bufltels* 


Quantity  qf  Seedfiwn. 


Flanders, 

Normandy, 

Guirnne, 

AMace, 

Auvcrgne, 
Bretagne, 


Orchies, 

Falaife, 

Landron, 

Cubfac, 

Strasbourg, 

Befort, 

Izoire, 

Rennes, 


lb. 

*S3 
no 

160 

169 

ICO 

224 

'73 
166 


Anjouj 

Languedbe, 

Provence, 

A-neoumois, 

Orlcanois, 

Bourbonnois, 

Umoiin% 


Angers, 

Cauflftn, 

Tour  d'Aigues, 

Verteuil, 

Blois, 

Moulins, 

Limoge, 


lb. 

17a 
192 
167 
120 

'57 
140 

21 


Average,  161  lb*  per  Englifli  acre* 


Return  for  Seed. 


Diftrift  of  Loam,  *  8 
Heath,  -  6 
Mountain,        5 


for 


Diftrift  of  Stone, 
Gravel, 
Various, 


4  for  U 

5 

S 


The  average  may  probably  be  ftated  at  fix  for  one.  It  is  hardly  to  be  conceived 
by  what  miserable  management  they  can  contrive  to  get  fuch  a  wretched  pro- 
duce ;  but  as  they  are  universal  fallowiits,  except  on  the  richeft  foils,  we  may 
confider  it  as  an  exaft  pidure  of  the  confequences  that  flow  from  this  abfurd 
practice.  The  French  writers  deprefs  the  produdts  of  their  kingdom  even  be* 
low  this :  Monf.  Quefnay  fays  it  is  only  five  for  one  on  good  lands  +  $  and 
Monf.  l'Abbl  Raynal  four  and  a  half  on  an  average  of  all. 


Intereji  per  cent. 


Diftrift  of  Loam,  N.  E. 
A 1  face, 
Heath, 
Mountain, 


3 

5 

3i 


Diftria  of  Stone, 
Chalk, 
Gravel, 
Various, 


31 

4 
4* 

4 


Average,  3l« 


•  In  calculating  this  average,  I  affign  thirty  as  the  produce  of  the  GarOAOt  diftri£t>  and  then  girl 
it  the  proportion  of  its  full  extent. 
t  Encjehptdia.    Tom,  i»  p.  189.    Folia 

Xx2  And 
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And  now,  drawing  the  whole  into  one  view,  we  may  fay, 

That  the  average  price  of  all  the  cultivated  land  in  the  kingdom  is,  per  Eng- 

lifliacre,  20I. 
That  the  rent  of  fuch  part  as  is  let  is  15s.  yd. 
That  the  average  produce  of  wheat  and  rye  is  1 8  bufhels. 
That  the  feed  yields  return  6  for  1 . 
That  land  pays  per  cent.  3*. 

Observations. 

I  muft,  in  the  firft  place,  caution  the  reader  againft  fuppofing,  that  the/c 
proportions  are  applicable  to  the  whole  territory  of  France  ;  vines,  and  waftes, 
and  gardens,  and  fpots  of  extraordinary  fertility  are  excluded  ;  and  the  price  of 
20L  per  acre,  and  the  rent  of  15s.  7d.  are  thofe  of  the  cultivated  lands  com- 
monly found  throughout  the  kingdom.  No  wafte,  no  fheep-walk,  nor  any 
tracks  neglected,  and  not  in  profitable  produce,  are  included.  But  whenever 
rent  is  mentioned,  we  muft  recoiled:,  that  much  the  greater  part  of  tthe  lands  of 
France  are  not  let  at  a  money-rent,  but  at. one-half  or  one-third  produce,  and 
that  in  thofe  places,  in  the  central  and  fouthern  provinces,  and  in  feveral  of  the 
northern  ones,  where  rent  occurs  in  the  notes,  it  is  probable  that  for  one  acre  fo 
let, .  there  are  twenty  at  half  produce.  This  will  ferve  in  a  good  meafure  to  ex- 
plain the  height  of  the  rent  here  minuted,  on  companion  with  the  husbandry. — 
Such  management  in  England  would  not  afford  any  fuch  rent  ;  but  as  the  land- 
lord in  France  is  obliged  to  ftock  his  farms  at  his  own  expenfe,  the  greatnefs  of 
this:  rent  is  more  apparent  than  real  $  for  it  muft  not  only  pay  him  for 
the  ufe  of  his  land,  but  alfo  for  that  of  the  capital  which  he  is  obliged, 
through  the  poverty  of  the  farmers,  to  invert  upon  it.  Another  circumftance, 
which  raifes  rent  beyond  all  comparifon  with  it  in  England,  is  the  freedom 
from -poor  rates;  to  which  may  be  added;  the  very  moderate  demands  made 
for  tythes.  By  combining  the  preceding  tables,  there  appears  fome  reafon 
to  believe,  that  the  peribns  who,  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  gave  me 
intelligence  of  the  intereft  per  cent,  accruing  from  land  had  in  contempla- 
tion rather  the  grq/s  receipt,  than  the  net  profit.  The  two  accounts  of  rental 
and  price  give  3L  18s.  per  cent,  grofs  receipt; — if  the  two  vingtiemes,  and  4^ 
per  livre,  b-ing  the  landlord's  tax,  are  deduced,  there  will  remain  about  3I  per 
cent.— from  which  there  muft  be  a  further  deduction  for  incidental  lofles;.and 
for  the  intereft  of  the  capital  inverted  in  live  ftock;  which  will  certainly  demand 
fome  dedudlion.  It  fhould  therefore  feem,  that  3,  or  3!  per  cent,  abfoiutely 
net,  is  as  much  as  can  be  reckoned  by  this  account;  whereas  the  diredt  intel- 
ligence was   3*.     Thefe  little  variations  will  for  ever  arife  in  fuch  inquiries, 

when 
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when  founded,  as  they  muft  be/  on  the  intelligence  received  from  fuch  a  variety 
of  perfons,  who  have  different  degrees  of  knowledge  and  accuracy. 

In  order  to  judge  the  better  of  thefe  particulars,  fo  interefting  to  the  political 
arithmetician,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  contrail  them  with  the  fimilar  circum- 
ftances  of  England ;  by  which  method  their  merit  or  deficiency  may  be  more 
clearly  difcriminated.  In  refpedfc  to  England,  may  be  remarked,  in  the  firft 
place,  a  very  Angular  circumftance,  which  is  the  near  approximation  of  the  two 
kingdoms,  in  the  two  articles  of  price  and  rent.  The  rent  of  cultivated  land  in 
England,  cxclufive  of  fheep-walks,  warrens,  and  waftes,  if  it  could  be  known 
accurately,  would  be  probably  found  not  much  to  exceed  15s.  yd.  per  acre;  at 
lead  I  am  inclined  to  think  fo,  for  feveral  reafons,  too  complex  to  give  here;  I 
have  indeed  none  for  fixing  on  that  exaSl  fum  -,  but  I  fhould  calculate  it  fome- 
where  between  15s.  and  16s.  Now  15s.  7d.  at  twenty-fix  years  purchale,  which 
I  take  to  be  the  prefent  average  price  of  land  in  this  kingdom  (1790  and  1791), 
is  20I.  5s.  2d.  The  two  kingdoms  are,  therefore,  on  a  foot  of  equality  in 
this  rcfpedt.  The  intereft  paid  by  land  3i  in  France,  is  higher  than  in 
England,  where  it  cannot  be  calculated  at  more  than  three,  perhaps  not  more 
than  2 J.  If  it  be  thought  extraordinary,  that  land  fhould  fell  for  as  high 
a  price  in  France  a$  in  England,  there  are  not  wanted  circumftances  to  ex- 
plain the  reafon.  In  the  firft  place,  the  net  profit  received  from  eftates  is 
greater.  There  are  no  poor  rates  in  that  kingdom ;  and  tythes  were  much  more 
moderately  exacted,  as  it  has  been  obferved  above.  Repairs,  which  form  a 
considerable  deduction  with  us,  are  a  very  trifling  one  with  them.  But  what 
operates  as  much,  or  perhaps  more  than  thefe  circumftances,  is  the  number  of 
fmall  properties.  I  have  touched  feveral  times  on  this  point  in  the  courfe  of 
the  notes,  and  its  influence  pervades  every  part  of  the  kingdom ;  all  the  favings 
which  are  made  by  the  lower  clafTes  in  France,  are  inverted  in  land ;  but  this 
practice  is  fcarcely  known  in  England,  where  fuch  favings  are  ufually  lent  on 
bond  or  mortgage,  or  invefted  in  the  public  funds.  This  caufes  a  competition 
for  land  in  France,  which,  very  fortunately  for  the  profperity  of  our  agricul- 
ture, does  not  obtain  here. 

r  As  to  the  next  article,  namely,  the  acreable  produce  of  corn  land,  the  differ- 
ence will  be  found  very  great  indeed  -,  for  in  England,  the  average  produce  of 
wheat,  and  rye  (nineteen- twentieths  the  former)  is  twenty-four  bufhels,  which 
form  a  vaft  fuperiority  to  eighteen,  the  produce  of  France;  amounting  to  twelve 
for  one  of  the  feed,  inftead  of  five  for  one.  But  the  fuperiority  is  greater  than 
is  apparent  in  the  proportion  of  thofe  two  numbers  ;  for  the  corn  of  England,  as 
far  as  rcfpedts  drejing,  that  is  cleaning  from  dirt,  chaff,  feeds  of  weeds,  &c.  is  as 
much  better  than  that  of  France,  as  would  make  the  difference  at  leaft  twenty- 
five  (inftead  of  twenty-four)    to  eighteen  ;  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  even 

more. 
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more.  There  is  not  a  plank  threfhing-floor  in  France ;  and  no  miller  cant 
grind  corn  as  he  receives  it  from  the  farmer,  without  further  cleaning.  An- 
other point,  yet  more  important,  is,  that  Englifli  wheat,  in  much  the  greater 
part  of  our  kingdom,  fucceeds  other  preparatory  crops;  whereas  the  wheat 
of  France  follows  aim  oft  univerfally  a  dead  fallow,  on  which  is  fpread  all 
the  dung  of  the  farm*  A  circum&ancc,  which  ought  to  give  a  confiderabl* 
fuperiority  to  the  French  crops,  is  that  of  climate,  which  in  France  fa  abun- 
dantly better  for  this  produ&ion  than  in  England;  and,  what  is  flill  of  greater 
moment,  the  fpring  corn  of  France,  compared  with,  that  of  England,  is  abfo- 
lutely  contemptible,  and  indeed  unworthy  of  any  idea  of  companion.  While, 
therefore,  in  France,  the  wheat  and  rye  are  relied  on  for  the  almoft  total  fupport 
of  the  farm  and  farmer,  reafon  tells  us,  that  the  wheat  ought  to  be  much  fuperior 
to  the  produce  of  a  country,  in  which  it  does  not  bear  an  equally  important  part. 
Laftly,  let  me  obferve,  that  the  foil  of  France  is,  for  the  mod  part,  better  than 
that  of  England.  Under  thefe  various  circumftances,  for  the  average  produce 
of  the  former,  to  be  fo  much  inferior,  is  truly  remarkable*  But  eighteen  buihels 
of  wheat  and  rye,  and  miferable  fpring  corn,  afford  as  high  a  rent  in  France,  as 
twenty-four  in  England,  with  the  addition  of  our  excellent  fpring  corn :  this 
forms  a  ftriking  con t raft,  and  leads  to  the  explanation  of  the  difference.  It  v 
arifes  very  much  from  the  poverty  of  the  French  tenantry ;  for  the  political  in- 
ftitutions  and  fpirit  of  the  government  having,  for  a  long  feries  of  ages,  tended 
ftrongly  to  deprefs  the  lower  claffes,  and  favour  the  higher  ones,  the  farmers* 
in  the  greater  part  of  France,  are  blended  with  the  peafantry ;  and,  in  point  of 
wealth,  are  hardly  fuperior  to  the  common  labourers;  thefe  poor  farmers  are  * 
metayers,  who  find  nothing  towards  flocking  a  farm  but  labour  and  imple- 
ments ;  and  being  exceedingly  miferable,  there  is  rarely  a  fufficiency  of  the 
latter.  The  landlord  is  better  able  to  provide  live  flock ;  but,  engaged  in 
a  diffipatcd  fcene  of  life,  probably  at  a  diftance  from  the  farm,  and  being  poor, 
like  country  gentlemen  in  many  other  parts  of  Europe,  he  ftocks  the  farm  not 
one  penny  beyond  the  moft  preffing  neceffity  :— from  which  fyftem  a  wretched 
produce  muft  unavoidably  refulr.  That  the  tenantry  (hould  generally  be  poor^ 
will  not  be  thought  ftrange,  when  the  taxes  laid  upon  them  are  confidered; 
their  tailles  and  capitation  are  heavy  in  themfelves  •  and  the  weight  being  in- 
creafed  by  being  laid  arbitrarily,  profperity  and  good  management  are  little 
more  than  fignals  for  a  higher  affeffment.  Under  fuch  a  fyftem,  a  wealthy 
tenantry,  on  arable  land,  can  hardly  arife.  With  thefe  farmers,  and  this  ma- 
nagement, it  is  not  much  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  land  yields  no  more  than 
eighteen  bufhels.  Such  a  tenantry,  contributing  fo  little  beyond  the  labour  of 
their  hands,  are  much  more  at  the  landlord's  mercy  than  would  be  the  cafe  of 
wealthier  farmers,  who,  poffeffing  a  capital  proper  for  their  undertakings,  are 

not 
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not  content  with  a  profit  lcfs  than  fufficient  to  return  them  a  due  intereft  for 
their  money ;  and  the  confequence  is,  that  the  proprietor  cannot  have  fo  high  a 
rent  as  he  has  from  metayers,  who*  pofleffing  nothing,  are  content  merely  to  live. 
Thus,  in  the  divifion  of  the  grofs  produce,  the  landlord  in  France  gets  half;  but 
in  England,  in  the  (hape  of  rent  only,  from  a  fourth  to  a  tenth ;  commonly 
from  a  fourth  to  a  fixth.  On  fome  lands  he  gets  a  third,  but  that  is  uncommon* 
Nothing  can  be  fimpler  than  the  principles  upon  which  this  is  founded.  The 
Engltfh  tenant  muft  not  only  be  able  to  fupport  himfelf  and  his  family,  but 
muft  be  paid  for  his  capital  alio, — upon  which  the  future  produce  of  the  farm 
depends,  as  much  as  on  the  land  itfelf. 

The  importance  of  a  country  producing  twenty-five  buOiels  per  acre  inftead 
of  eighteen,  is  prodigious ;  but  it  is  an  idle  deception  to  (peak  of  twenty-five, 
for  the  fuperiority  of  Englifli  fpring  corn  (barley  and  oats)  is  doubly  greater, 
than  that  of  wheat  and  rye,  and  would  juftify  me  in  proportioning  the  corn  pro- 
ducts of  England,  in  general,  compared  with  thofe  of  France,  as  twenty-eight 
to  eighteen  * ;  and  I  am  well  perfuaded,  that  fuch  a  ratio  would  be  no  exag- 
geration. Ten  millions  of  acres  produce  more  corn  than  fifteen  millions;  confe- 
quently  a  territory  of  one  hundred  millions  of  acres  more  than  equals  another 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions.  It  is  from  fuch  fadfcs  that  we  muft  feek 
for  an  explanation  of  the  power  of  England,  which  has  ventured  to  meafure 
itfelf  with  that  of  a  country  fo  much  more  populous,  extenfive,  and  more 
favoured  by  nature  as  France  really  is;  and  it  is  a  leflbn  to  all  govern- 
ments whatever,  that  if  they  would  be  powerful,  they  muft  encourage  the 
only  real  and  permanent  bafis  of  power,  agriculture.  By  enlarging  the 
quantity  of  the  products  of  land  in  a  nation,  all  thofe  advantages  flow  which 
have  been  attributed  to  a  great  population,  but  which  ought,  with  much  more 
truth,  to  have  been  afiigned  to  a  great  confumption ;  fince  it  is  not  the  mere 
number  of  people,  but  their  eafe  and  welfare,  which  constitute  national  profpe- 
rity.  The  difference  between  the  corn  products  of  France  and  England  is  fo 
great,  that  it  would  juftify  fome  degree  of  furprife,  how  any  political  writer 
Coi^ld  ever  exprefs  any  degree  of  amazement,  that  a  territory,  naturally  fo  incon- 
siderable as  the  Britifh  ifles,  on  comparifon  with  France,  ihould  ever  become 
equally  powerful ;  yet  this  (entiment,  founded  in  mere  ignorance,  has  been  very 
common.  With  fuch  an  immenfe  fuperiority  in  the  produce  of  corn,  the  more 
obvious  furprife  fhould  have  been,  that  the  refources  of  England,  compared  with 
thofe  of  France,  were  not  yet  more  dccifive.  But  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that 
there  are  other  articles  of  culture  to  which  recourfe  muft  be  had  for  an  expla- 
nation :  vines  are  an  immenfe  object  in  the  cultivation  of  the  latter  kingdom, 

•  In  the  Cahter  di  la  NobUfe  di  Bhisy  p.  26,  it  is  aflerted,  that  the  land  products  of  England  are  to 
thofe  of  France,  arpent  for  arpent,  as  forty-eight  to  eighteen.    But  on  what  authority? 

and 
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and  yield  all  the  advantages,  and  even  fuperior  ones  to  thofe  afforded  by* the 
afliduous  culture  of  corn  in  England.  Maiz  is  alfo  an  article  of  great  confe- 
quence  in  the  French  hufbandry  $  olives,  filk,  and  lucerne  are  not  to  be  forgot* 
ten  j  nor  Should  we  omit  mentioning  the  fine  paftures  of  Normandy,  and  every 
article  of  culture  in  the  rich  acquifitions  of  Flanders,  AUace,  and  part  of  Artois, 
as  well  as  on  the  banks  of  the  Garonne.  In  all  this  extent,  and  it  is  not  fmall, 
France  pofTeffes  a  hufbandry  equal  to  our  own ;  and  it  is  from  well  feconding 
the  fertility  of  nature  in  thefe  diftri&s,  and  from  a  proper  attention  to  the  plants 
adapted  to  the  foil,  that  there  has  arifen  any  equality  in  the  refources  of  the  two 
kingdoms ;  for,  without  this,  France,  with  all  the  ample  advantages  fhe  other- 
wife  derives  from  nature,  would  be  but  a  petty  power  on  companion  with 
Great  Britain.  In  order  the  better  to  underftand  how  the  great  difference  of 
product  between  the  French  and  Englifh  crops  may  affett  the  agriculture  of  the 
two  kingdoms,  it  will  be  proper  to  obferve,  that  the  farmer  in  England  will 
reap  as  much  from  his  courfe  of  crops,  in  which  wheat  and  rye  occur  but  feldom* 
as  the  Frenchman  can  from  his,  in  which  they  return  often. 


An  Englijb  Courfe. 

1,  Turnips, 
a,  Barky, 

3,  Clover, 

4,  Wheat, 

5,  Turnips, 

6,  Barley, 

7,  Clover, 

8,  Wheat, 

9,  Tares,  or  beans, 

10,  Wheat,         -  * 

11,  Turnips, 


*5 


75 


A  French  Courfe. 

» 

1,  Fallow, 

2,  Wheat, 

3,  Barley,  or  oats, 

4,  Fallow, 

5,  Wheat,         -  «■ 

6,  Barley,  or  oats, 

7,  Fallow, 

8,  Wheat, 

9,  B  irley,  or  oats, 

10,  Fallow, 

11,  Wheat, 


it 


ift 


18 


iff 


7* 


The  Englishman,  in  eleven  years,  gets  three  bufhels  more  of  wheat  than  the 
Frenchman.  He  gets  three  crops  of  barley,  tares,  or  beans,  which  produce 
nearly  twice  as  many  bufhels  per  acre,  as  what  the  three  French  crops  of  fpring 
corn  produce.  And  he  farther  gets,  at  the  fame  time,  three  crops  of  turnips 
and  two  of  clover,  the  turnips  worth  40s.  the  acre,  and  the  clover  60s.  that  i* 
12L  for  both.  What  an  enormous  fuperiority  !  More  wheat;  almoft  double  of 
the  fpring  corn ;  and  above  20s.  per  acre  per  annum  in  turnips  and  clover.  But 
farther;  the  Englishman's  land,  by  means  of  the  manure  arifing  from  the  con- 
fumption  of  the  turnips  and  clover  is  in  a  conftant  ftate  of  improvement,  while 
the  Frenchman's  farm  is  Stationary.  Throw  the  whole  into  a  caib-account,  and 
it  will  ftand  thus  ;— 


COURSES    OF    CROPS. 


J4$ 


EngUJb  Syftem.  * 

£.    s.  d.   I 

Wheat  75  bu(hcls,  at  5s.    -      1815  o 
Spring  corn  three  crops,  at  3% 

bufhels,  96  bufhels,  at  as.  6d.  1 1    o  o 

Clover  two  crops,      -  6    ©  o 


36  15 


Per  acre  per  annum. 


3    6  10 


French  Sjftm* 

£.  s.  i. 
Wheat  72  bufhels,  at  5s.  -  1800 
Spring  corn  three  crops,  at  ao 

bufhels,  60  bufhels,  at  as.  6d.  7  10    o 


25  10    o 


■■MMfll 


Per  acre  per  annum, 


6    4 


In  allowing  the  French  fyftem  to  produce  twenty  bufhels  of  fpring  corn,  while 
I  affign  thirty-two  only  to  the  Englifh,  I  am  confident  that  I  favour  the  former 
confidently ;  for  I  believe  the  Englifh  produce  is  the  double  of  that  of  France : 
but  ftating  it  as  above,  here  are  the  proportions  of  thirty-fix  on  an  improving 
farm  to  twenty-five  on  a  ftationary  one ;  that  is  to  fay,  a  country  containing 
82,000,000  acres  produces  as  much  as  another,  whofe  area  contains  119,000,000, 
which  are  in  the  fame  ratio  as  thirty-fix  and  twenty-five. 


CHAP-    V- 


Of  the  French  Courfes  of  Craps. 


HPHERE  is  no  circumftance,  which  fo  ftrongly  diftinguifhes  the  knowledge 
of  the  prefent  age,  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  hufbandry,  on  companion 
with  that  of  all  preceding  periods,  as  this  of  the  right  arrangement  of  the  crops 
cultivated  on  arable  land.  Compared  with  this,  all  other  articles  are  of  very 
little  importance.  And  were  the  prefent  the  proper  place  to  expatiate  on  it,  I 
fhould  not  be  ill  employed  in  explaining  the  amazing  ignorance  or  negligence 
of  the  generality  of  writers  in  either  totally  omitting,  or  grofsly  miftaking,  a 
fubjeft  fo  eflential  to  every  fpecies  of  good  management  *.  Unlefs  this  part  of 
the  farmer's  condudt  be  well  underftood,  the  greateft  exertion  and  improvement 
in  other  branches  of  his  bufinefs,  Iofe  their  effeft ;  and  a  nation,  finds  the  culti« 
vation  of  its  territory,  producing  wealth  and  profperity,  almoft  exactly  in  propor- 
tion to  the  intelligence  with  which  its  hufbandmen  obferve  this  leading  prin- 

*  It  is  a  Angular  circumftance,  that  till  the  year  1768,  there  did  not  appear  a  fingle  work  (as  far  a* 
I  can  judge  from  my  collection,  which  is  confidcrable),  where  this  fubjeft  was  treated  with  any 
tolerable  attention  to  thofc  rules  of  pra&ice,  which  are  now  fo  well  known* 
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ciple  of  the  art.  As  the  difference  between  good  and  bad  farmers  depends  more 
on  this  point  than  on  any  other,  fo  the  difference  between  well  and  ill  cultivated 
countries  is  almoft  wholly  refolvable  into  the  effedts  derived  from  the  rotation  of 
crops,— a  fubjeft  fo  important,  that  an  ample  differtation  would  be  neceffary 
fully  to  elucidate  it ;  for  the  prefent,  I  can  only  infert  the  miferable  rotations 
commonly  pra&ifed  in  France ;  and  briefly  explain  in  how  great  a  degree  the 
errors  and  deficiencies  of  the  hufbandry  of  that  kingdom,  and  of  every  other, 
flow  from  this  fource.  The  moft  fatisfa&ory  method  will  be.  to  arrange  the 
#ourfes  according  to  the  foils  in  which  they  are  found. 

District  of  Rich  Loam. 

Through  the  provinces  of  Picardy,  Ifle  of  France,  Normandy,  and  part  of 
Artois,  the  prevalent  courfe  is,  i,  fallow;  2,  wheat;  3,  fpring  corn;— there 
are  feme  variations,  but  not  of  confequence.  In  Flanders,  and  the  reft  of  Ar- 
tois, the  management  is  exceedingly  good ;  crops  are  in  conftant  fucceffion, 
without  a  fallow  being  known  :— the  fuperiority.  of  the  hufbandry  between  Va- 
lenciennes and  Lille  may  be  eafily  conceived,  from  this  common  courfe  :— 
J,  wheat, — and  after  it  turnips  the  fame  year ;  2,  oats ;  3,  clover ;  4,  wheat ; 
5,  hemp;  6,  wheat;  7,  flax;  8,  colefeed ;  9,  wheat;  10,  beans ;  11,  wheat. 

Obfcrvations* 

Of  this  great  portion  of  the  richeft  and  moft  fertile  part  of  France,  it  is  only 
an  inconfiderable  diftridt,  viz.  the  conquered  province  of  Flanders  and  part  of 
Artois,  that  are  well  cultivated.  Hence  it  fhould  appear,  that  the  inftitutions  of 
the  French  government  have  been 'unfavourable  to  agriculture;  and  indeed  we 
(hall  find  a  confirmation  of  this  remark  in  Alface,  another  territory  -very  well 
cultivated,  and  alfo  conquered.  When  we  fee  fome  of  the  fineft,  deepeft,  and 
moft;  fertile  loams  that  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  world,  fuch  as  thofe  between 
Bernay  and  Elbeuf,  and  parts  of  the  Pays  de  Caux,  in  Normandy,  and  the 
neighbourhood  of  Meaux,  in  the  Ifle  of  France,  deftined  to  the  common 
barbarous  courfe  of,  1,  fallow;  2,  wheat;  3,  fpring  corn  ;  and  the  produce  of 
this  fpring  torn  beneath  contempt;  the  whole  exertion  and  produce  being 
feen  in  a  crop  of  wheat,  we  muft  be  convinced,  that  agriculture,  in  fuch  a 
kingdom,  is  on  the  fame  footing  as  in  the  tenth  century.  If  thefe  lands 
were  then  tilled  at  all,  they  were,  in  all  probability,  as  well  tilled  as  at  pre- 
fent. The  country,  in  fome  parts  of  this  N.  E.  diftrift,  being  in. open  fields, 
and  mixed  properties,  accounts  very  well  for  the  fyftem  there  purfued  ;  but  it  is 
a  very  partial  anfwer  to  my  objection,  fmce  there  are  large  portions  much 
inclofed,  in* which  the  farmer  might  vary  his  rotation  as  he  pleafed;  and  we 
accordingly  fee  Monf.  Crette,at  Dugny,  reje&ing  fallows :— I  truft  it  is  more 
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a  want  of  light  ami  knowledge,  than  of  power :  and  the  cleared  proof  of  thf9 
fad,  is  the  fame  hu(bandry  being  purfued  in  accidental  inclofures  that  are 
found  in  open  diftritfs,  as  in  the  fields,  burtHened  with  deteftable  common 
rights.  However,  as  far  as  thefe  extend,  it  muft  be  confefled,  that  there  is  no 
power  of  improvement  $  and  if  the  prefent  constitution  of  France  be  entirely 
fettled  at  lafton  mere  dcmocratical  principles,  no  improvements,  in  this  rejpett, 
can  ever  be  looked  for ;  becaufe  common  rights  ufually  give,  to  the  lowcft  of  the 
people,  who  have  no  property,  a  power  of  invading  the  properties  of  others ;  and 
the  omnipotence  oftbepeopk  (by  which  term,  fhould  be  underftood  men  with- 
out property)  in  a  pure  democracy  will  give  more  efficacy  to  their  right  of  in- 
jury, than  to  any  right  of  prefervation.  Where  the  people  have  no  rights  over 
arable  lands,  the  common  consent  of  proprietors  and  farmers  might  do  much  * 
but  how  is  fuch  a  confcnt  to  beifooked  for  ? — We  may  afk  ourfel  vcs  this  que  ft  ion  ^ 
as  we  well  know  that  nothing  among  us,  but  legiflative  authority,  will  force 
men  to  follow  their  own  manifeft  interefts.  The  general  ignorance  of  good 
agriculture  is  not,  in  this  refped  of  courfes  of  crops,  more  obvious  in  the  fields 
of  the  farmer,  than  in  the  French  books  of  rural  (economy.  I  could  quote  fome 
hundred  writers  who  boaft  of  the  culture  of  the  Pays  de  Beauce,  and  of  Picardy  j, 
yet  thofe  very  diftri&s  are  totally  roid  of  all  merit,  being  bound  in  the  thraldom 
of  regular  fallows,  and  producing  but  one  good  crop  in  three  years  * 

Plain  of  Alsace, 

In  this  flat  vale  of  rich  land  the  fields  are  never  fallowed  *  the  crops  fubftU 
tuted,  and  preparatory  to  wheat,  &c.  are  potatoes,  poppies,  for  oil,  peafe,  maiz» 
vetches,  clover,  beans,  hemp,  tobacco,  and  cabbages*. 

Obfervations* 

The  rich  plain  of  Aiface  refembles  Flanders,  but  is  inferior  in  foil  and  ma« 
nagement,  yet  both  are  excellent.  The  importance  of  getting  two  crops  a  year 
is  better  underftood  in  Flanders,  or  at  leaft  more  Jptritedly  pradifed ;  yet  we 
are  not  to  fuppofe  them  deficient  in  Aiface ;  but  there  is  not  an  equal  number 
of  great  towns  to  yield  equal  quantities  of  manure.  The  variety  of  crops  in 
culture,  however,  is  here  a  confiderable  merit ;  and  fhews  a  freedom  from  the 
filly  and  bigotted  notion  of  the  French  (if  I  may  ufe  the  expreffion),  fo  com-* 
mon  throughout  the  kingdom,  of  confidering  every  thing  as  inferior  to  wheat  $ 
and  of  looking  upon  thofe  rotations  only  as  deferving  of  notice,  in  which  it 
quickly  recurs.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  good  principles  of  management,  in 
refpeft  to  courfes  of  crops  in  Aiface,  have  not  the  power  to  banifh,  or  even 
leflen,  fallows  an  inch  beyond  the  capital  foils.  It  does  not  extend  beyond  Sa- 
vern  one  way,  nor  beyond  Ifenheim  another  $  the  foil  declining,,  the  manage- 
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oaent  declines ;  and  you  immediately  find  barren  fallows  on  fand  that  would 
give  the  fineft  crops  of  turnips.  The  fame  remark  is  applicable  to  the  rich 
diftridt  of  the  N.  E.  The  methods  of  Flanders  and  Artois  have  no  effedt  be- 
yond the  deep  fertile  foils ;  nor  the  principles  of  thofe  methods,  which  are  to 
the  full  as  applicable  to  poor  land  as  to  that  which  is  rich.  They  would  de- 
mand turnips  for  the  preparation  on  poor  land,  as  much  as  beans  or  cabbages 
on  the  richer  foils ;  but  though  fuch  principles  are  vigoroufly  carried  into  ex- 
ecution on  the  latter,  they  are  abfolutely  unknown  in  the  neighbourhood  on  the 
former.  In  this  circumftance,  as  I  (half  fhcw  more  at  large  in  another  chapter, 
confifts  the  material  difference  between  Englifli  and  French  agriculture.  The 
barren  fands  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  and  the  poor  flints  of  Buckinghamshire,  and 
the  chalks  of  Hertford,  are  as  well  cultivated  as  the  rich  loams  of  Kent  and 
Berkshire.  There  is  as  much  merit  in  the  turnips  upon  fand,  as  in  the  beans 
upon  clay..  The  fainfoin  on  chalk  and  flints  lay  claim  to  the  fame  merit  as  the 
wheat  and  hops  of  the  deeper  loams.  Such  fpe&aclcs  are  common  in  England, 
the  fame  principles  governing  the  cultivation  of  counties  abfolutely  diftindt  in 
foils ;  but  ftep  out  of  Flanders  or  Artois  into  Picardy,  or  out  of  the  plain  of 
Alface  into  Loraine  or  Franche  Cornpte,  and  all  principles,  connections,  combi- 
nation, and .  ideas  are  all  broken  ;  you  are  in  a  new  kingdom ;  you  pafs  a  line 
of  feparation  between  common  fenfe  and  /oily.  Here  you  are  in  a  garden ;  crof$ 
a  river,  and  it  is  the  field  of  the  fluggard :—■ on  one  foil  the  human  mind  feems 
adtive  and  alive,  on  the  other  it  is  torpid  and  dead.  It  will,  perhaps,  be  found 
that  this  Angular  fadt  depends  on  government  ;  hut  this  is  not  the  proper  place 
for  the  inquiry. 

Plain  of  Limagne. 

Some  pieces  fallowed :  ftubbles  ploughed  to  put  in  another  crop.  No  fallow 
ever  known  at  Vertaifon  Chauriet*  Rye  after  hemp,  and  then  dung  for  hemp 
again.  Wheat  after  beans,  and  after  rye  alfo,  and  rye  after  wheat.  Plant  cab- 
bages dircdtly  after  hemp:  i,  barley;  2,  rye;  3,  hemp;  4,  rye.  Thereafon 
for  fowing  rye  in.  this  rich  vale  is  Angular ;  they  affert  that  it  is  too  fertile  for 
wheat.  Dr.  Bfes  fhewed  rtie  his  beft  land  fown  with  rye,  and  his  worft  with 
wheat :  this  plant  on  the  rich  land  runs  fo  much  to  ftraw,  that  the  produce  is 
fmall.  It  is  evident  from  thefc  few  traits,  that  they  underftand  the  right  ma- 
nagement of  their  fertile  plain  very  indifferently ;  and  that,  in  this  material  part 
of  the  farmer's  art,  they  are  backward  and  uninformed. 

m 

•     -       •  • 

Plain  of  the  Garonne. 

In  travelling  fouthward  from  the  Limofin,  it  is  a  remarkable  circumftance 
that  fallows  never  ceafe  till  maiz  is  met  with ;  but  that  afterwards  this  plant 
becomes  the  preparation  for  whqat  in  the  courfe,  1,  maiz;.2,  wheat;  and  this 
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husbandry  commences  at  no  great  diftance  from  Creiffenfac,  in  Quercy;  here 
begins  alfo  the  culture  of  what  they  call  giey/e,  which  is  a  latbyrus,  I  believe 
JitifoliuSy  and  alfo  jarajh,  the  vicia  latbyroides.  Thefe  plants  are  fownboth  in 
September  and  the  fpring,  and  affift  in  banifhing  fallows.  Turnips  are  there 
found  likewife,  and  more  than  in  moft  other  parts  of  France ;  they  are  a  fecond 
crop  Town  after  wheat  and  rye.  Not  far  from  Cahors  four  other  articles  are 
found  in  common  cultivation,  viz.  a  vicia  Jativa  varietas,  the  cicer  arietinum, 
the  ervum  /ens,  and  the  lupinus  alius ;  but  maiz  as  a  preparation  is  of  much  more 
confequence,  and  hemp  of  yet  greater ;  by  means  of  which  articles,  fallows 
on  the  rich  lands  are  unknown ;  but  upon  the  inferior  ones  they  are  found  as 
every  where  elfe  in  France. 

The  leading  features  of  hufbandry  in  this  rich  plain  of  the  Garonne,  are  Ami- 
lar  to  what  I  have  already  remarked  in  the  preceding  diftri&s.  Where  the  foil 
is  of  fuch  capital  fertility,  as  to  demand  nothing  that  bears  the  refemblance  of 
improvement,  crops  the  moft  profitable  are  crouded  in ;  and  the  land  is  well 
cultivated,  though  with  little  merit  in  the  cultivator :  but  where  inferior  foils 
demand  fomething  more  of  exertion,  there  is  here,  as  in  all  other  parts  of 
France,  an  abfolute  blank ;  a  fallow  is  the  immediate  refource,  and  you  ftep 
at  once  from  good  into  execrable  management.  The  turnip  culture  of  Quercy 
is  a  Angular  circumftance  in. French  hufbandry ;  I  was  not  there  at  a  feafon  that 
enables  me  to  fpeak  of  the  methods  in  which  that  plant  is  cultivated,  nor  of 
the  fuccefs ;  but  as  we  faw  many  fields,  uncropped,  in  preparation  for  it,  I  am 
willing  to  believe  {hat  they  really  have  the  culture  y  and  yet  the  univerfality  of 
raves  in  France,  called  rabbet ',  rabbiouks*  &c.  &c.  another  plant,  and  much 
inferior  to  the  real  turnip,  do  not  leave  me  entirely  free  from  -fufpicion.  I 
thought  the  que  ft  ion  merited  attention,  and  I  procured  a  few  feeds,  which  I 
fowed  at  Bradfield;  I  had  but  two  plants.;  one  was  a  turnip,  but  of  a  habit  and 
fize  very  much  inferior  to  our  own  ;  the  other  was  a  rave,  that  is  to  fay,  with 
a  carrot  root  (not  at  all  like  a  tankard  turnip),  long,  thin,  poor,  and,  compared 
with  turnips,  of  no  worth.  They  have  many  of  them  in  culture  near  Caen,  in 
Normandy,  in  the  road  to  Bayeaux.  It  is  plain  the  navets>  cultivated  in  Brefle, 
are  alfo  the  fame  plant,  from  the  defcription  of  Monf.  Varenne  de  Fenille,  who 
iays  they  are  like  turnips,  a  cela  prh  que  fa  forme  eft  plus  alongie  *.  The  cul- 
,  ture  of  the  latbyrus,  of  vetches,  and  of  the  varieties  of  peafe,  &c*  in  the  fame 
province,  are  points  of  merit ;  and  the  more  fo,  as  they  are  found  in  confiderable 
quantities  on  foils  which,  though  rich,  do  not  equal  the  exuberant  fertility  of 
the  lower  vales.  The  moft  Angular  circumftance  in  the  preceding  minutes,  is 
the  infinite  importance  of  the  culture  of  maiz.  From  Calais  to  Creiffenfac,  in 
Quercy,  you  never  once  quit  fallows ;  but  no  fooner  do  you  enter  the  climate 

*  Obfirv.  fur  I*  Agrlculu  p.  42. 
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of  maiz,  than  fallows  are  abandoned,  except  on  the  pooreft  foils  :  this  is  very  cu- 
rious. The  line  of  maiz  may  be  faid  to  be  the  divifion  between  the  good  huf- 
bandry  of  the  S.  and  the  bad  husbandry  of  the  N.  of  the  kingdom.  Till  you 
meet  with  maiz,  very  rich  foils  are  fallowed,  but  never  after ;  perhaps  it  is  the 
moft  important  plant  that  can  be  introduced  into  the  agriculture  of  any  country 
whofe  climate  will  fuit  it*  It  is  a  more  fure  crop  than  wheat;  its  produdfc,  in 
the  food  of  man,  is  fo  confiderable,  that  the  populoufnefs  of  a  country  is  necef* 
iarily  very  different  without,  or  with  this  article  of  culture ;  it  is,  at  the  feme 
time,  a  rich  meadow  for  a  confiderable  part  of  the  fummer,  the  leaves  being 
ftripped  regularly  for  oxen,  affording  a  fucculent,  and  moft  fattening  food, 
which  accounts  for  the  high  order  of  all  cattle  in  the  fouth  of  France,  in  Spain, 
and  in  Italy,  in  fituations  that  feem  to  deny  all  common  meadows.  It  is  planted 
in  fquatts  or  rows  fo  far  afunder,  that  all  imaginable  tillage  may  be  given  be- 
tween them ;  &rtd  the  ground  thus  cleaned  and  prepared  at  the  will  of  the  farmer, 
is  an  invaluable  circumftance ;  artd  finally,  it  is  fucceeded  by  wheat. — Thua 
a  country,  whofe  foil  and  climate  admit  the  courfe  of,  i,  maiz ;  2,  wheat,  is 
under  a  cultivation  that,  perhaps,  yields  the  moft  food  for  man  and  beaft,  that  is 
pofiible  to  be  drawn  from  the  land ;  for  as  to  potatoes,  it  would  be  idle  to 
confider  them  in  the  fame  view  a*  an  article  of  human  food,  which  ninety-nine 
hundredths  of  the  human  fpecies  will  not  touch.  They  have  in  provinces* 
where  the  people  will  live  on  them,  a  fimilar,  though  perhaps  an  inferior 
merit.  But  maiz  has  the  additional  advantage  of  affording  the  bed  food  that  it 
known  for  fattening  oxen,  hogs,  and  poultry,  by  grinding,  or  otherwiie  pre* 
paring  the  feed ;  thus  affording  a  meadow  to  feed  your  cattle  in  fummer* 
and  grain  to  fatten  them,  in  winter.  In  fome  of  the  minutes,  mention  is  made 
of  a  pra&ice  which  deferves  attention,  namely,  that  of  {owing  it  broadcast* 
and  thick  for  mowing  to  foil  cattle.  In  the  fouth  of  France,  the  climate 
permits  this  fo  late,  that  fuch  fowing  is  always  for  an  after-crop— and  never  done 
except  after  the  reaping  of  fome  other  produce.  Such  practices  (hottld  convince 
us  of  the  fuperiority  of  the  fouthern  climates ;  and  ought  to  mitigate  the 
farmers  in  our  northerly  ones  to  emulate  thefe  examples  as  clofely  as  poffible, 
by  adopting  the  principle,  though  we  have  not  the  power  to  transfer  the  plant* 
Ploughing  our  ftubbles  not  after,  but  in  harveft,  for  turnips,  and  colefeed,  op* 
proaches  as  nearly  as  our  climate  will  admit.  We  have  had  a  variety  of  turnips* 
and  cabbages,  and  other  plants  introduced.  I  wifh  we  had  a  turnip  that  would 
bear  this  late  fowing  better  than  the  common  one.  I  cannot  quit  this  fubjeft, 
without  remarking,  that  a  very  fenfible  French  writer,  fpeaking  of  the  culture 
of  maiz  in  Brcffe,  and  particularly  of  fowing  the  land  every  year  in  thecourfex>f, 
i,  maiz;  2,  wheat,  condemns  it z~-cet  ufage  me  fembk pernicieux  * $  and  in  an-* 

*  Qbferv.  Expr.  et  Afyiufur  tAgrktik*  far  M  Varum*  rir  FwilU^    8ro.    1789.    p.  24. 

other 
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other  place  recommends  fallow.— I  am  forry  to  fay,  that  this  great  point  of 
the  arrangement  of  crops  is  as  little  underftood  by  the  enlightened  world  in 
France,  as  by  the  peafants  themfelves ;  one  can  hardly  give  a  more  linking  in- 
itance  than  that  of  an  aconomijie,  who  fays,  "  clover  does  fo  much  good  to  land, 
that  you  may  take  two  or  three  fucceffive  crops  of  oats,  before  fowing  the  land 

with  wheat  *." 

General  Remarks. 

» 

Throwing  thefe  feveral  rich  diftridls  together,  in  union  with  one  which  I 
know  by  report  only  (the  Bas  Poitou),  amounting  in  the  whole  to  a  territory 
almoft  as  large  as  England,  we  cannot  but  admit,  that  France  is  in  poffeffion  of 
a  foil,  and  even  of  a  husbandry,  that  is  to  be  ranked  very  high  amongft  the  beft 
in  Europe.  Flanders,  part  of  Artois,  the  rich  plain  of  Alface,  the  banks  of  the 
Garonne,  and  a  confiderable  part  of  Quefcy  are  cultivated  more  like  gardens 
than  farms.  Perhaps  they  are  too  much  like  gardens,  from  the  fmallnefs  of 
properties ;  but  this  is  not  the  place  to  examine  that  queftion,  which  is  curious 
enough  to  demand  a  more  particular  difcuffion.  The  rapid  fucceffion  of  crops ; 
the  harveft  of  one  being  but  the  fignal  of  fowing  immediately  for  a  fecond,  can 
fcarcely  be  carried  to  greater  perfection :  and  this  in  a  point,  perhaps .  of  all 
others  the  moft  effential  to  good  hufbandry,  when  fuch  crops  are  fo  juftly  distri- 
buted, as  we  generally  find  them  in  thefe  provinces ;  cleaning  and  ameliorating 
ones  being  made  the  preparation  for  fuch  as  foul  and  exhauft*  Thefe  are  pro- 
vinces, which  even  an  Englifh  farmer  might  vifit  with  advantage.  Such  praife, 
however,  cannot  be  given  indifcriminately ;  for  fallows  difgrace,  in  fome  rich 
diftrids,  the  fined  foils  imaginable :  a  country  can  hardly  be  worfe  cultivated 
than  Picardy,  Normandy,  and  the  Pays  de  Beauce ;  every  acre  of  which  pro- 
vinces would  admit  the  exclufion  of  fallows,  with  as  much  propriety  as  Flanders 
itfelf.  In  the  Pays  de  Caux,  where  fallows  are  very  much  excluded,  for  want 
of  under /landing  the  right  arrangement  of  crops,  their  noble  foil  is  full  of  beggary, 
and  weeds. 

District  op  Heath* 

To  detail  all  the  barbarous  rotations,  which  ignorance  has  fpread  through 
Bretagne,  Maine,  and  Anjou,  would  be  tedious  -,  the  general  feature  of  their 
management  is  to  pare  and  burn  the  fields  exhausted,  abandoned,  and  by  time 
recovered,  that  a  fucceffion  of  crops  may  bring  it  once  more  into  the  fame 
fituation*  Great  quantities  of  buck-wheat  are  found  every  where.  In  St.  Pol 
de  Lepn  there  is  a  better  conduit ;  parfnips  are  found ;  but  broom  is,  even 
there,  an  objedt  of  profit.  Common  courfe,  i,  broom,  fown  with  oats ;  2,  3,  4, 
broom  j  it  is  cut  the  fourth  year,  but  fed  all  the  four :  5,  wheat  j  6,  rye ;  7, 

*  Encyclopaedic    Tom*  5.  p.  686*    Folio* 

buck- 
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buck-wheat;  8,  oats,  orjbroom.— This  moft  finguljir  culture  of  broom  is  for  fuel ; 

the  country  has  neither  coals  nor  wood— and  broom  faggots  fell  lb  well,  that  a 

good  arpent  is  worth  about  400  liv.  or  about  16I.  16s.  an  Englifli  acre*     But  it 

is  of  a  height  and  thicknefs  of  produce,  in  St.  Pol  de  Leon,  much  exceeding  any 

thing  I  have  feen  ;  and  they  fay,  that  four  years  growth  of  broom  improves 

the  land* 

Obfervations. 

The  vaft  province  of  Bretagne,  which  bears  a  near  refemblance  to  Maine  and 
Anjou,  is  perhaps  as  ftriking  an  inftancc  as  Europe  affords  of  the  immenfe  impor- 
tance of  the  right  arrangement  of  crops;  a  great  portion  of  all  the  three  provinces  is 
under  cultivation,  even  a  regular  cultivation,  however  barbarous;  yet  fo  infamoufly 
cropped,  that  almoft  the  whole  muft  appear  to  a  traveller  an  abfblute  wafte. 
It  was  to  me  an  aftonifhing  fpe&acle,  to  fee  fuch  a  wretched  ftate  of  agriculture 
in  a  province  like  Bretagne,  which  I  knew  enjoyed  fome  of  the  moft  valuable 
privileges  in  the  kingdom ;  which  poflefTed  one  of  the  greateft  linen  fabrics  in 
Europe ;  and  which  was  furrounded  in  every  part  by  the  fea,  and  abounded  with 
ports  and  commerce.  But  Flanders  itfelf  would,  if  cropped  like  Bretagne,  be- 
come poor  and  contemptible.  A  great  portion  of  the  three  provinces  above- 
mentioned  is  adapted  to  fainfoin,  and  yet  a  fprig  of  it  is  not  found.  Every  acre 
that  I  faw  was  perfectly  well  adapted  to  turnips  and  clover,  and  confequently 
to  the  Norfolk  hufbandry ;  but  there  is  nothing  except  broom,  furz,  weeds, 
wafte,  and  corn.  Not  an  appearance  of  any  thing  for  the  winter-fupport  of 
cattle  and  flieep,  except  ftraw.  Thefe  provinces  are  admirably  calculated  for 
fheep ;  but  the  number  is  too  inconfiderable  to  be  noticed.  A  change  of  the 
rotation  of  crops  is  the  only  thing  wanted  to  alter  the  face  of  thefe  provinces. 
It  would  be  an  impropriety  to  fay,  that  government  and  feudal  oppreffions  are 
the  fole  caufe;  and  that  if  thefe  are  not  reverfed,  nothing  could  be  done;  for 
the  rich  proprietors  and  wealthy  farmers,  the  number  of  whom  is  very  confi- 
derable,  as  well  as  the  nobility  themfelves,  have  their  eftates  and  farms  exa&ly 
in  the  fame  condition,  cropped  in  the  fame  manner,  and  covered  with  the  fame 
quantity  of  weeds  and  rubbifh.  Confidering  how  well  adapted  the  foil  and 
climate  are  to  fheep  much  the  greater  part  of  all  the  three  provinces  ought  to  be 
in  fome  fuch  courfe  as  this ;  1,  turnips ;  2,  barley ;  3,  clover ;  4,  wheat.  Alfo, 
1,  turnips;  2,  barley,  or  oats;  3,  artificial  grafles,  for  three  years ;  4,  wheat; 
5,  winter  tares,  peafe,  beans,  or  buck- wheat ;  6,  wheat ;  with  no  other  variation 
than  taking  the  winter  tares,  peafe,  and  beans  immediately  on  the  lay,  if  the 
ground  abounded  with  the  red  worm,  and  wheat  following.  By  fuch  courfes, 
thefe  provinces  would  produce  more  than  the  double  of  what  they  do  at 
prefent. 

Gascoign. 
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Gascoign. 


I  muft,  in  the  firft  place,  remark,  that  the  lands  in  which  the  preceding 
courfes  take  place,  are  but  a  fmall  part  of  this  heath  divifion,  which  is  moftly 
either  mountain,  wafte,  or  lander  and  that  the  landes,  or  heaths,  ofBourdeaux 
cover  two  hundred  fquare  leagues  of  territory;  not  abfolute  wafte,  but  cropped 
with  pines  for  refin  only.  And  there  are  other  vaft  tracks  that  yield  little 
befides  fern,  and  other  fpontaneous  rubbifh.  In  the  fmall  diftri&s  that  are 
under  cultivation,  hufbandry,  as  it  appears  from  the  preceding  minutes,  is  infi- 
nitely better  underftood  than  in  the  other  great  divifion  of  heath,  Brctagne,  &c# 
It  is,  on  the  contrary,  in  fome  places  pradtifed  on  very  enlightened  principles ; 
a  circumftance  that  muft,  if  ever  thofe  waftes  become  cultivated,   have  very 

powerful  effe&s  in  fpreading  there  that  good  fyftem  already  eftablifhed  in  the 
country. 

•  About  St.  Palais  to  Bayonne,  many  turnips  in  a  fingular  hufbandry.  I  ob- 
ferved  fevcral  fields  quite  black,  and  demanding  what  it  was,  found  it  the  afties 
of-  burnt  ftraw :  I  afterwards  faw  them  ftrewing  ftraw  thickly  over  the  land. 
They  do  this  on  a  wheat  ftubble,  but  do  not  think  they  leave  ftubble  enough, 
and  therefore  fpread  much  ftraw,  fet  fire  to  it,  and  it  burns  all  weeds  as  well  as 
itfelf,  cleaning  as  well  as  manuring  the  land.  As  there  are  immenfe  waftes 
through  all  the  country  covered  with  fern,  I  afked  why  they  did  not  burn  that, 
and  keep  their  ftraw  ?  The  reply  was,  that  they  preferred  fern  for  making 
dung,  cutting  a  great  deal  of  it  for  litter.  As  ibon  as  burnt  they  plough 
and  harrow.  They  hoe  and  hand-weed,  as  I  was  told.  After  turnips  fow 
maiz,  in  this  courfe,  1,  maiz;  2,  wheat  and  turnips;  which  is  certainly  de- 
fending of  commendation. 

St.  Vincent.— They  fow  clover  among  maiz  in  Auguft ;  at  the  end  of  April 
or  the  beginning  of  May  the  clover  is  cut  once,  yielding  a  fine  crop,  fome-. 
times  three  feet  in  height ;  it  is  then  ploughed  up,  and  maiz  planted  again ; 
after  which  fomething  elfe.  Another  courfe  is  to  fow  rye;  after  that  millet; 
and  with  this  harricots,  or  kidney-beans. 

Dax  to  Tartas. — They  have  three  crops  in  two  years  in  this  courfe  ;  1,  maiz; 
2,  rye,  and  then  millet.  Clover,  called  farouche,  is  fown  alone  throughout  the 
country,  at  the  beginning  of  September ;  mown  for  hay  in  fpring,  and  ploughed 
for  maiz,  in  which  cafe  it  is  after  rye,  inftead  of  millet :  nothing  can  be  better 
hufbandry. 

To  St.  Severe  good  maiz;  much  land  ploughed  ready  for  clover.    All  the* 
men  and  women  in  the  country  now  hoeing  millet  ( Auguft  17th),  on  three  feet 
ridges,  with  three  irregular  rows  on  each  ridge;  clean  as  a  garden.     1,  Maiz, 
and  in  Auguft  turnips  fown  among  it ;  2,  fpring  wheat  fown  in  January  or  Fe- 

Z  z  bruary, 
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bruary,  which  is  nearly  as  good  as  autumnal ;  3,  clover  fown  in  September  and 
mown,  fine  crops,  in  March  or  April ;  4,  maiz  planted  again  ;  and  fometimes 
flax  fown  among  maiz  in  September  and  gathered  in  April :— no  fallow.  Ex- 
cellent !    Thcfe  are  rotations  of  a  fuperior  kind  j  all  the  reft  in  the  diftriA 

are  bad. 

General  Objervations. 

What  is  equally  applicable  to  all  countries,  that  are,  for  the  moft  part, 
uncultivated,  or  at  leaft  in  a  very  wafte  or  rough  ftate,  like  much  in  Gaf- 
coign,  Anjou,  and  Maine,  but  chiefly  in  Bretagne,  is  the  proper  ufe  and 
appplication  of  paring  and  burning ;  when  fuch  lands  are  in  fome  degree  of 
culture,  but  not  entirely  reclaimed,  this  mode  of  huibandry,  properly  ufed, 
is  excellent;  on  the  contrary,  as  applied  here,  it  is  a  moft  barbarous  and 
mifchievous  pradtice.  The  common  method  we  have  feen  is  to  burn  pe- 
riodically, and  to  fow  immediately  wheat,  rye,  barley,  or  oats,  as  long  as  the 
land  will  yield  a  crop  worth  the  reaping ;  then  to  throw  itafide,  as  if  of  no 
further  value,  and  leave  it  to  recover  itfelf  under  a  coat  of  weeds,  broom,  fern, 
furz,  or  any  rubbifh  that  may  come.  Abominable  courfes  of  crops,  like  thefe, 
have  brought  the  practice  of  paring  and  burning  into  moft  unjuft  difrepute  in 
every  country  in  Europe.  But  fuch  a  general  condemnation  is  one  inftance  in 
a  thoufand  of  that  utter  want  of  difcrimination  which  is  fo  pernicious  in  agricul- 
ture. Paring  and  burning,  properly  managed,  that  is,  in  a  judicious  courfe  of 
crops,  is  one  of  the  moft  excellent  methods  of  ameliorating  land  ;  but  it  fhould 
always  be  made  the  preparation  for  grafs,  and  not  immediately  for  corn ;  and 
it  is  in  this  cafe,  as  in  many  others,  that  the  man  who  would  wifh  to  ad  on 
found  and  fure  principles,  fhould  bend  his  views  to  get  grafs  on  his  lands,  not  ill 
termed  a  layer  in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk.  Let  him  infure  grafs,  and  he  needs  not 
be  anxious  for  corn ;  he  has  it  when  he  pleafes.  Paring  and  burning  fhould 
always  be  given  for  a  crop*  that  cattle  may  eat  on  the  land,  either  rape,  cab- 
bage, or  turnip,  as  the  great  mafs  of  alkaline  manure  fhould  have  a  mucilagi- 
nous one  to  adt  upon,  A  crop  of  corn,  barley  or  oats  (the  latter  beft)  follows, 
becaufe  you  cannot  get  grafs  profitably  in  fuch  a  climate  as  Bretagne,  Maine, 
or  Anjou  without  corn.  In  Gafcoign,  where  it  may  fafely  be  fown  in  September, 
the  neceflity  of  corn  is  not  equal.  With  this  firft  fowing  of  corn,  the  grafs  feeds 
moft  fuitable  to  the  foil  fhould  be  fown ;  they  never  fail  in  fuch  a  cafe.  And 
having  a  fine,  clean,  and  uncontaminated  produce  of  grafs,  you  may  keep  it  as 
long  as  it  is  profitable,  and  anfwers  your  purpofe ;  and  after  that  you  may  break 
it  up  for  corn,  with  a  phyfical  certainty  of  feeing  none  but  crops  large  in  pro- 
portion to  the  foil.  And  in  the  whole  management  of  laying  down,  this  rule 
ought  never  to  be  departed  from,  viz.  of  not  letting  wheat,  rye,  barley,  or  oati 

follow 
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follow  one  another,  without  a  hoeing  and  ameliorating  crop  intervening.  Let 
fuch  principles  govern  the  waftes  of  Bretagne,  and  animate  the  heaths  of  Maine 
and  Anjou  j  and  the  traveller  will  not  then  curfe  them  for  fombre%  defolate,  and 
jicgleded  provinces,  but  hail  the  influence  of  happier  days ! 

District  of  Mountain* 

To  Perpignan  from  Spain,  July  21ft,  ftubbles  ploughed  up  and  (own  with 
millet.  No  idea  of  a  fallow,  where  water  is  at  command,  fubftituting  clover, 
harricots,  millet,  and  maiz ;  but  the  laft  not  in  a  large  quantity.  Their  clover 
culture  is  very  Angular;  they  plough  their  ftubbles  the  beginning  of  Auguft, 
and  clover  feed  is  harrowed,  or  rather  rubbed  in  by  a  piece  of  wood  fixed  to  the 
plough.  This  clover  produces  much  luxuriant  and  valuable  food  for  (heep  and 
lambs  early  in  the  fpring ;  after  which  it  js  watered,  and  produces  by  the  end 
of  May  a  full  crop  of  hay.  It  is  then  ploughed  up,  and  harricots,  maiz,  or 
millet  planted,  either  of  which  is  off  in  time  for  putting  in  wheat— and  after  the 
wheat,  another  crop  of  harricot  or  millet  is  taken ;  two  crops  are  therefore 
gained  every  year.  But  where  they  have  no  water,  fallows  are  known,  which 
prepare  for  wheat.  The  fallow,  however,  is  made  on  good  land  to  produce 
millet,  harricots,  or  barley,  for  forage.  In  the  whole  vale  from  Narbonne  to 
Nifmes,  the  principal  objedt  are  vines,  olives,  or  mulberries;  but  the  vale  land, 
wherever  good,  yields  much  wheat ;  fome  parts  of  it  being  a  confiderable  corn 
country. 

Dauphine — Montelimart. — Immediately  after  the  wheat  harveft  fome  buck- 
wheat, which  is  now  (Auguft  23d),  in  full  bloflbm  ;  this,  on  comparifon  with 
England,  is  gaining  a  full  month  of  us,  which,  at  this  feafon,  gives  two  crops, 
inftead  of  one.  With  a  judicious  management,  they  might  have  as  good  turnips 
after  wheat,  as  we  get  with  almoft  a  year's  preparation.  Monf.  Faujas  de  St. 
Fond  found  all  his  farm  in  the  fallow  courfe ;  but  now  there  is  none,  by 
means  of  fa  info  in  and  clover.  Another  moft  Angular  circumftance,  which  (hews 
what  climate  will  do,  is,  that  M.  Faujas  has  potatoes  eighteen  inches  high, 
planted  on  the  ground  which  produced  wheat  this  year. 

Objervations. 

Bo  for  as  ttrf  minutes  were  taken,  fertile  vales,  however  narrow  or  inconfi- 
derable  in  extent,  may  be  fiippofed  to  partake  nearly  of  the  character  of  richer 
diftri&s.  The  principal  range  of  mountains  here  croffed,  is  the  volcanic  coun- 
try of  Auvergne,  Velay,  and  Vivarai*;  what  cultivation  I  fa  win  them  is  very 
bad,  and  not  to  be  commended,  but  for  its  being  carried  to  fo  great  an  height  4 
it  climbs  up  into  regions,  where  nothing  but  the  greateft  induftry,  animated  by 
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property,  the  moft  powerful  of  inftigations,  could  poflibly  lead  it.      But  in 
the  modes  purfued  by  thefe  proprietors,  whofe  pofleflions  are  very  fmall,  there 
is  little  that  calls  for  our  attention.     They  are,  in  general,  unenlightened,  and 
praftife  the  worft  cowries,  with  as  unremitted  exertions  as  the  beft.     The  prin- 
cipal, and  perhaps  the  beft  feature  of  thofe  mountains,  are  the  chefnuts,  which 
are  numerous,  and  yield  a  confiderable  revenue  to  the  proprietors.     The  moun- 
tains of  Provence,  which  I  faw  both  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tour  d'Aigues, 
and  on  thecoaftofthe  Mediterranean,  are  in  general  a  miferable  wafte,  and 
afford  no  other  exhibitions  of  culture,  than  fuch  as  had  perhaps  be  better  omitted; 
to  look  for  proper  courfes  of  crops,  in  fuch  cafes,  would  be  abfurd.     The  moun- 
tains of  Provence,   towards  the  Alps,  by  Barcelonetta,  &c.  are  covered,    as 
mountains  always  ought  to  be,  with  herds  of  cattle,  and  flocks  of  fheep.— 
The  proper  application  of  mountainous  regions,  is  pafturage ;  whatever  cultiva- 
tion takes   place,  fhould   be   abfolutely  fubfervient  to   the   endeavours,   after 
railing  the  greateft  poflible  quantity  of  winter  food  for  cattle  and  (heep.    Wheat, 
rye,  or  other  crops,  to  feed  the  families  of  the  farmers,  are,  on  comparifon  with 
this,  of  very  trivial  confequence.     The  courfes  of  crops  fhould  therefore  be  not. 
moth  more  than  an  arrangement  of  turnips,  cabbages,  rape,  potatoes  ;  with  the 
cultivated  grafles,  that  give  the  largeft  produdts  of  hay — and  with  corn,  but  in 
fubfervience  to  the  reft.     Such  a  fyftem,  however,  will  not  be  found  on  thefe 
mountains.     Nor  is  it  a  wonder  that  thq  great  objedt  of  cattle  and  (heep  fhould 
not  be  underftood  in  remote  provinces,  when  they  are  fo  grofsly  negledled  even 
near  the  capital,  where  all  their  produ&s  are  fure  of  an  immediate  market. 

District  of  Stony  Soils. 

This  miferably  cultivated  divifion  of  the  kingdom,  which  prefents  fo  few 
practices  in  common  hufbandry  that  deferves  attention,  offers  nothing  in  the 
minutes  that  calls  for  notice,  except  the  introduction  of  potatoes  in  fome  of  their 
courfes ;  that  root  being  much  more  cultivated  in  Loraine  and  Franche  Compte, 
than  in  any  other  parts  of  the  kingdom  with  which  I  am  acquainted.  The  ge- 
neral arrangement  of  crops,  throughout  thefe  provinces,  being  the  common  ro- 
tation of  a  third  fallow,  a  third  wheat,  or  rye,  and  a  third  barley,  or  oats,  has 
refulted  from  the  great  quantity  of  open  land  therein  fubjedt  to  common  rights ; 
,it  is,  however,  a  difgrace  to  the  cultivators,  that  they  too  often  purfue  the  fame 
miferable  routine  in  their  inclofurcs.  It  would  be  ufelefs  to  dwell  on  fuch  huA 
bandry  $  it  is  enough  to  clafs  thefe  provinces  among  the  worft  cultivated  ones 
(vines  excepted)  that  are  to  be  found  in  the  kingdom  ;  and  confidering  the  ex- 
tent of  the  open  fields,  there  is  very  little  probability  of  their  amelioration. 

District 
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District  of  Chalk. 

Through  the  province  of  Sologne,  the  general  rotation  is,  1,  fallow  ;  2,  rye;  it 
is  the  moft  wretched  of  all  the  French  provinces,  as  more  than  once  obferved.. 
The  foil  is  all  a  find,  or  a  fandy  gravel,  on  a  white  marl  bottom  ;  in  fome 
places  quite  chalky;  and  in  others  a  ctay  marl,  bat  white;  and  if  we  can 
judge  by  the  fize  and  growth  of  every  fort  of  wood,  it  has  fufficient  principles* 
of  fertility  for  the  production  of  any  crop,  well  adapted  to  the  nature  of  its  fur- 
face.  In  every  hole,  and  in  every  ditch  there  is  ftagnant  water;  fo  that  in  a  dry 
fandy  country  one  of  the  firft  improvements  would  be  a  partial  draining,  which 
is  an  extraordinary  circumfhnce.  I  have  rarely  feen  a  country  more  fufceptible 
of  improvement  of  the  moft  obvious  nature ;  nor  any  better  adapted  to  the  Nor- 
folk hufbartdry  of  1,  turnips;  2,  barley  ;~  3,  clover;  4,  wheat;  rye  has  no  bu- 
finefs  here,  if  the  land  was  marled  and  thrown  into  the  tnrnip  and  clover  ma- 
nagement; not  the  clover  alone  without  turnip  (which  has  been  the  common 
blunder  of  half  the  improvers,  as  they  have  called  themfelves,  in  Europe),  but 
by  confidering  a  good  crop  of  turnips,  fed  on  the  land  by  flicep,  as  the  parent  of 
clover,  without  which  that  grafs  is  but  a  poor  matrix  for  wheat,  on  any.  but  rich 
foils.  The  mifery  of  this  trijie  Sologne,  as  the  French  writers  call  it;  the  po- 
verty of  the  farmers  ;  the  Wafte  ftate  of  every  part  of  the  country  refult,  in  no 
inconfiderable  degree,  from  the  courfes  of  crops  pra&ifed  ;  the  lead  and  moft  ob- 
vious change  of  them  would  give  a  new.  face  to  this  defolate  province.  It  is- 
hardly  poflible  to  fuppofe  worfe  hufbandry  than  what  is  pradtifed,  I  may  almoft 
fay  through  every  acre  of  the  other  provinces,  which  form  the  reft  of  this  ex- 
tenfive  calcareous  diftridt.  Where  the  land  is  good,  they  crop  without  mercy; 
and  where  it  is  bad,  they  have  nothing  but  fallows  and  weeds,  inftead  of  tur- 
nips and  fainfoin.  *  All  the  ideas  that  regulate  the  agriculture  of  thefe  chalk 
provinces  muft  be.  abfolutely  annihilated,  before  any  cultivation  can  be  intro- 
duced that  can  make  either  individuals  eafy,  or  the  community  profperous.  It 
i6  a  ftrange  fpc&acte  to  fee  vineyards  kept  in  the  moft  beautiful  and  garden-like 
order,  and  all  the  arable  lands  around  them  nothing  but  filth  and  weeds ;  and 
cropped  in  courfes  that  either  render  them  foul  or  fteril.  A  confiderable  portion 
of  thefe  calcareous  diftridts  fhould  be  thrown  into  fainfoin  courfes  ;  and  the  reft 
in  rotations  of  cattle  and  corn  : — one  year  producing  food  for  cattle  and  fheepr 
and  the  next  food  for  men  or  hor fes. 

District  of  Gravel, 

To  give  any  table  of  the  courfes  purfued  in  the  two  provinces  of  the  Bour- 
bonnois  and  Nevernois  would  be  needlefs,  fince  but  one  feature  is  found 
throughout  them ;— 1  \  fallow ;— 2,  rye ;  a  fyftem  to  which  they  muft  be  ftrangely 

partial  j 
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partial ;  for  it  is  found  in  a  country  of  which  nine-tenths  are  inclofed,  and  at 
the  command  of  farmers  to  fow  what  they  pleafe.  It  is  not  produce  and  fuc- 
cefs  that  fhould  make  them  in  love  with  fallows  ;  for  the  farmers  are  as  poor 
as  their  crops :  the  common  produce  is  four  times  the  feed,  and  they  have  often 
left ;  and  with  all  this  ploughing  and  fallowing,  which,  according  to  fome 
vifionaries,  are  effential  towards  keeping  land  clean  and  in  heart,  the  foil  is  in 
fuch  a  ftate  of  degradation,  that  they  actually  find  it  exhaufted  by  their  ma- 
nagement, and  to  reftore  it  to  fome  degree  of  fertility,  they  leave  it  to  weeds 
and  broom  for  (even  or  eight  years,  in  order  to  recruit  the  foil,  which  fallows  can- 
not effe<ft.  The  world  perhaps  cannot  afford  a  completer  inflance  of  the  futi- 
lity of  the  practice  *.  From  what  I  obferved  of  the  Bourbonnois,  and  I  exa- 
mined it  with  particular  attention,  as  I  had  no  fmall  temptation  to  become  a 
farmer  in  it   myfelf—  the    whole   agriculture  of  it  fhould  be  fubfervient  to 

{  fheep  ;  and  the  courfe  of  crops  fo  arranged,  as  to  keep,  by  means  of  turnips  and 
durable  cultivated  grafles,  as  large  flocks  as  poffible.  For  corn,  trail:  to  turnips, 
grafles,  and  fheep  :  fuch  tools  muft  be  badly  handled  indeed,  if  they  will  not 
make  corn !— and  very  different  corn  from  the  beggarly  rye  at  prefent  in  thefe 

provinces. 

9 

District  of  Various  Loams. 

It  is  rather  a  Angular  circumftance  that  turnips,  or,  if  not  turnips  (for  I  was 
not  there  at  the  time  to  fee  them),  raves,  with  roots  large  enough  to  fatten  very 
good  oxen,  fhould  in  thefe  provinces  be  not  at  all  uncommon ;  and  yet  that 
the  culture  fhouM  hardly  have  any  effects  in  improving  their  hufbandry :  the 
fad  deferves  attention.  I  have  been  finding  fault  throughout  France  with  their 
want  of  turnips  j  and  here  they  are ;  and  yet  im  I  not  fatisfied  I~So  a  French- 
man would  exclaim.  But  the  cafe  is  a  comment  on  the  importance  of  deeply 
ftudying  this  moft  interesting  branch  of  hufbandry.  It  is  not  turnips  that  are  fo 
much  wanted  as  a  good  courfe  of  crops*  A  five-and-twentieth  part  of  a  farm 
fown  with  turnips,  which  are  followed  by  wheat,  may  be  pra&ifed  till  doomfday, 
before  a  farm  will  be  improved  $  bat  kt  the  turnips  be  eaten  on  the  land  by 
fheep ;  fow  barley  and  clover  with  it,  and  take  the  wheat  on  the  clover  $  and  do 
this  once  on  four  acres ;  you  will  then  do  it  on  fourteen,  and  then  on  forty.  But 
we  may  eafily  imagine  how  well  turnips  are  under  Hood  in  a  country  where  the 
predominant  courfe  is  fallowing  for  rye.  The  beft  feature  in  their  hufbandry 
does  not  come  within  the  fcope  of  this  chapter,  viz.  that  of  fattening  oxen  with 

•  I  have  heard  fome  pradical  farmers  in  England  affert,  that  rye  does  not  exhauft ;  or,  at  leaft, 
much  lefs  than  any  other  fort  of  white  corn ;  if  this  be  true,  the  exhaufting  of  thefe  provinces  is  by  • 
the  operation  of  fallowing ;  and  the  land  recruiting,  under  weeds  and  broom  feems  to  lpeak  the  fame 
language. 

rye, 
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rye  meal,  and  with  the  fmall  quantity  of  turnips  which  they  have.  So  far  as 
they  fupport  cattle  by  arable  crops,  their  merit  is  confiderable ;  and  is  one  ma- 
terial ftep  towards  remedying  the  great  deficiency  of  French  huibandry  ;  but  in 
regard  to  the  arrangement  of  their  crops,  they  are  as  barbarous  in  their  practice 
as  their  neighbours. 

General  Remarks  on  the  Courfes  of  the  Crops  in  France. 

The  particular  errors  of  the  refpedlive  diftri&s,  which  fell  within  my  know- 
ledge, having  been  already  noted  and  commented  on,  there  remain  at  prefent 
ibme  more  general  obfervations  on  fuch  circumftances  as  are  applicable  to  the 
whole  kingdom.  Whatever  merit  has  been  found  depends  on  one  of  thefe  two 
points,  either  upon  an  extraordinary  fertility  of  foil,  as  in  the  cafe  of  Flanders, 
Alface,  and  the  Garonne,  or  on  the  culture  of  a  plant  particularly  adapted  to  the 
fouthern  and  middle  climates  of  the  kingdom,  that  is  maiz.  But  as  this  plant 
is  not  found  on  bad  or  even  ordinary  foils,  the  poorer  ones,  in  the  fame  climates, 
are  abandoned  to  nature,  or  to  fallows,  It  is  a  moil:  lingular  circum fiance,  that 
the  woril  foils  in  England  are  the  beil  cultivated,  or  at  leail  as  well  cultivated  as 
the  moil  fertile ;  and  that  in  France,  none  but  capital  ones  are  well  managed.— 
When  I  come  to  explain  the  connexion  between  government  and  agriculture, 
this  will  be  accounted  for.  The  leading  mifchief,  in  moft  of  the  courfes  of  crops 
throughout  France,  is  the  too  great  eagernefs  to  have  as  much  wheat  or  rye  as 
poffible.  A  vail  population,  and  a  fubfiilence  which  experience  has  proved  pre- 
carious, have  been  probably  the  occaiion  of  it:  but  the  blindnefs  of  the  conduit 
can,  with  enlightened  perfons,  admit  of  no  doubt.  The  more  wheat  you  fow, 
the  more  you  do  not  reap;  and  that  land,  which  is  kept  by  means  of  large 
flocks  of  cattle  and  flieep  in  good  heart,  will  yield  more  when  fown  but  once  in 
four  years,  than  with  fewer  cattle  it  would  do  if  fown  every  third  year.  In  the 
arrangement  of  courfes,  it  is  neceilary  to  throw  all  fuch  views  abfolutely  out 
of  the  queilion  :  that  conduct,  in  this  refpedt,  which  is  fuitable  to  an  individual, 
is  proper  for  a  nation.  It  rarely  anfwers  to  a  man  to  change  his  purpofe  in  the 
cultivation  of  his  farm,  on  account  of  fome '  tranfitory  expectation  of  a  price;  he 
ought  to  fow  his  ground  with  the  plant  beft  adapted  to  his  general  views,  and  to 
the  ftate  of  his  land :  and  not  fwerve  from  his  purpofe  on  the  ^peculation  of  any 
particular  view ;  and  in  like  manner,  it  will  always  be  for  the  national  benefit, 
that  the  lands  ihould  be  fown  with  whatever  crop  is  moil  fuitable  to  them, 
and  whofe  product  will  pay  beft,  when  valued  in  money.  A  populous  and 
rich  country  can  never  want  bread  to  eat,  but  from  the  fault  of  its  govern- 
ment, attempting  to  regulate  and  encourage  what  can  flouriih  by  abfolute  free- 
dom only :   the  inhabitants  of  fuch  a  country  will  always  command  wheat, 

becaufe  they  can  afford  to  pay  for  it :   and  her  own  farmers  will  never  fail 

of 
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of  railing  that,  or  any  other  product,  in  any  quantity  demanded,  provided 
they  are  not  impeded  by  injudicious  laws  and  reftridtions.  In  thefe  prin- 
ciples^ it  is  neceflary  to  confider  all  products  as  equally  beneficial,  provided 
they  may  be  equally  converted  into  money.  The  quantity  of  rye,  in  every 
part  of  France,  even  in  the  richeft  provinces,  is  probably  one  of  the  grofieft  ab- 
furdities  in  the  agriculture  of  Europe;  wheat  is  almoft  every  where  ftained 
with  it,  to  ufe  the  farmer's  language.  Yet  throughout  that  whole  kingdom, 
there  is  hardly  any  foil  to  be  found  bad  enough  to  demand  rye.  All,  generally 
Ipeaking,  is  fufficiently  good  for  wheat.  In  part  of  Sologne,  near  Chambord, 
there  are  fome  poor  fands,  that  would  not  anfwer  well  for  wheat;  but  there  being 
a  rich  marl  under  the  whole,  if  improved  and  thrown  into  the  turnip  and  clover 
liufbandry,  it  would  yield  more  wheat  than  it  now  does  rye  ;  the  fame  obferva- 
tion  is  applicable  to  the  pooreft  lands  of  the  Bourbon  nois  and  Nevernois;  after 
thefe,  there  are  but  very  partial  fpots  that  would  not  yield  wheat.  In  confider- 
ing,  with  refpedt  to  the  national  interefts,  the  proper  courfes  of  crops  for 
France,  two  circumftances  (hould  be  had  in  remembrance,  which  may  not  at 
firft  be  thought  to  bear  upon  the  queftiori  •,  it  is  the  quantity  of  foreft  neceflary 
in  a  country  that  either  has  not  coal,  or  does  not  ufe  it ;  and  the  vaft  tracks  that 
are  under  vines.  Thefe  are  fubjefts  that  demand  notice  under  other  heads,  but 
here  they  fhould  be  mentioned  to  fhqw,  that  while  the  quantity  of  arable  land 
is  thus  prodigioufly  leflened,  attention  to  banifti  fallows,  and  introduce  proper 
courfes  of  crops,  becomes  of  the  higheft  importance.  When  we  refleft,  that 
From  a  fixth  to  a  feventh  of  the  kingdom  is  occupied  by  wood,  and  that  the 
fpace  covered  by  vines  is  exceedingly  great,  at  the  fame  time  that  the  waftes  are 
in  fome  provinces  of  enormous  extent,  it  will  appear  amazing  how  fo  numerous 
a  people  are  fed,  with  a  third  or  fourth  of  all  their  arable  land  incumbered,  not 
cleaned,  by  barren  fallows. 

There  are  practical  farmers  in  England,  who  think  fallowing  neceflary ;  and 
there  are  no  pradices  in  the  minutiae  of  the  farmer's  bufinefs,  but  will  in  every 
age  meet  with  thofe  who  ftrenuoufly  fupport  and  defend  them.  There  is  no 
period  without  fome  favourite  fcheines,  every  one  of  which  may,  under  certain 
circumftances,  have  merit  -,  but  the  politician  has  nothing  to  do  with  fuch 
queftions  j  he  muft  either  confider  hufbandry  in  its  great  outlines,  or  he  cannot 
confider  it  at  all ;  he  muft  view  the  richeft  and  beft  cultivated  countries,  and  fee 
whether  all  the  lands  in  fuch  are  not  every  year  productive ;  he  muft  enquire 
if.fheep  and  cattle  in  gr^at  quantities  are  not  efTential  in  a  thoufand  refpeCts; 
whether  manure  docs  not  depend  on  them  j  and  whether  corn  does  not  depend 
on  rr.a?:i:'*e;  he  will  a  Ik  whether  the  converfion  of  the  turnips  of  Norfolk,  the 
bean>  <  !  Kent,  the  cibbages  and  carrots  of  Flanders,  the  maiz  of  Guyenne,  or 
£he  lucerne  of  Languedoc,  into  fallows,  would  in  fuch  provinces  be  efteemed 

M  rational 
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national  improvements  ?     He  will  conclude,  that  as  ftieep  and  cattle  cannot  pof- 
fibly  abound  where  fallow  rotations  are  purfued,  the  firft  and  mod  obvious  im- 
provement is  to  make  the  fallows  of  a  country  fupport  the  additional  cattle  and 
fheep  wanted  in  it.     He  will  draw  this  conclufion  in  the  outline,  becaufe  he  will 
fee  the  faft  eflablifhed  and  pra&iled  in  the  beft  cultivated  countries,  let  their  foil 
be  what  it  may.     The  particular  modes  of  applying  the  general  principle  he  may 
not  underftand,  but  the  leading  principle  is  obvious  to  common  fenfe.     The 
practice,  however,  of  diftridts,  and  even  of  individuals,  fpeaks  the  fame  language 
moft  decisively.     To  compare  this  fpot  with  that  is  not  the  bufinefs; — but  that 
country,  that  farm,  will  be  moft  improved  and  moft  produ&ive  upon  which  the 
greateft  quantity  of  cattle  and  fheep  is  kept.     This  holds  good  of  an  acre,  a 
field,  a  farm,  a  diftridt,  a  province,  or  a  kingdom.     This  point,  of  fuch  infinite 
and  national  importance,  depends  abfolutely  on  the  courfes  of  crops.     Reiterated 
and  fatisfadtory  experiment  has  proved,  that  two  crops  of  white  corn  ought  not 
to  come  together;  inftances  may  poflibly  be  quoted  to  the  contrary,  but  to  rea- 
Ion  on  particular  exceptions  would  be  endlefs.     If  this  rule  be  broken,  it  is  ge- 
nerally at  the  expence  of  cattle  and  fheep,  and  of  dung;   and  whatever  is  pur- 
chafed  at  that  expence  is  purchafed  dearly  *.'     Out  of  fuch  a  maxim,  the  right 
condud  rifes  naturally  :  it  fuppofes  corn  and  cattle  crops  alternate  >  part  of  the 
arable,  therefore,  maintains  cattle,  and  part  yields  corn.     This  will  decide  the 
nature  of  the  crop ;  for  cattle  and  fheep  muft  be  fupported  in  winter  as  well  as 
in  fummer;  the  crops  for  each  feafon  muft,  therefore,  be  proportioned  to  eack 
other,  and  the  arrangement  muft  be  fuch  as  preferves  the  land  clean.    It  would 
be  evidently  ufelefs  to  take  notice  of  the  variety  of  cafes  that  may  admit  varia- 
tions, without  militating  againft  the  leading  principles  of  fuch  a  deduction* 
Land  may  be  fo  rich  as  to  want  neither  cattle  or  fheep ;   it  may,  like  fbme  oa 
the  Garonne,  produce  hemp  and  wheat  for  ever ;  it  may  be  fo  near  a  great  city, 
that  purchafed  manure  may  make  other  courfes  more  eligible ;  certain  crops 
may  be  in  fuch  demand,  as  to  make  it  defirable  to  cultivate  them  by  way  of  fal- 
low, though  not  for  cattle  or  fheep,  a6  colefeed  for  oil,  tobacco,  flax,  and  other 
articles.    Such  exceptions*  which  in  the  nature  of  things  muft  be  numerous, 
are,  in  no  refped,  contrary  to  the  leading  principle  that  ought  to  govern 

•  It  is  not  from  theory  or  reafoning,  or  even  from  the  view  of  the  farms  of  Others,  that  thefe  ideas 
are  fuggefted ;  my  own  farm  fiipports  me  in  the  opinion.  The  average  rental  of  it  is  pretty  exaftly 
the  average  rental  of  England  j  but  if  the  kingdom  in  general  were  equally  flocked,  it  would  contaia 
twenty-two  millions  more  of  fheep  than  it  does  at  prefent,  near  one  and  a  half  million  more  of  cattle,* 
two  hundred  thoufand  fewer  horfes,  and  between  two  and  three  millions  more  of  people.  This  is  a  fyftem 
which  may  be  called  national  and  political  hufbandry.  There  are,  doubtlefs,  men  who  will  a(k  me 
if  my  crops  are  drilled  ?  If  I  horfe-hoe  very  well  ?  If  my  hedges  are  clipped  ?  Or  my  ridges  high 
or  low,  broad  or  narrow  ?  Or,  perhaps,  whether  my  fheep  have  horns,  or  my  gates  painted  ?  It  is. . 
in  agriculture  as  it  is  in  morals  $  a  virtue  purchafed  at  the  expence  of  a  jxeater  virtue,  becomes  a  vice.. 

3  A  throughout 
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throughout  this  inquiry.  For  the  winter  fupport  of  cattle  and  fheep,  there  are 
turnips,  cabbages,  potatoes,  rape,  carrots,  parfnips,  beans,  vetches;  for  the 
fummer  fuitenance,  cultivated  grafles  of  all  kinds,  which  (hoUld  neceflarily  be 
adapted  to  the  quality  of  the  foil,  and  to  laft  in  proportion  to  the  poverty  of  it, 
and  to  the  nature  of  the  grafs.  Hence  then  fome  courfes  arrange  themielves 
that  are  applicable,  perhaps,  to  all  the  foils  of  the  world. 

i,  Roots,  cabbage,  or  pulfe. 

2,  Corn. 

3,  Graffcs. 

4,  Corn. 

And,  1,  Roots,  or  cabbage. 

2,  Corn. 

3,  Grafles. 

4,  Pulfe,  or  maiz,  hemp,  or  flax. 

5,  Corn. 

And  in  thefe  the  chief  diftinftion,  relative  to  foil,  will  be  the  number  of  years 
in  which  the  grafles  are  left :  there  are  variations  in  particular  cafes,  but  the 
number  is  inconfiderable.  To  enlarge  upon  and  explain  fuch  cafes,  to  (hew  in 
what  manner  they  clear  and  improve ;  and  to  point  out  what  the  variations  ought 
to  be  for  adapting  the  general  principle  to  particular  foils  and  fituations,  would 
be  a  proper  bufinefs  if  I  were  writing  a  treatifc  of  agriculture,  but  would  be  mis- 
placed in  the  rapid  view  which  brevity  obliges  me  to  take  as  a  traveller.  With 
thefe  principles  for  our  guide,  we  may  venture  to  aflert,  that  the  generality  of 
the  courfes  of  crops  in  France,  and  all  of  them  on  indifferent  foils,  are  abfolutely 
inconfiftent  with  the  profit  of  individuals,  and  with  national  profperity.  When 
Louis  XIV.  beggared  his  people,  in  order  to  place  a  grandfon  of  France  on  the 
throne  of  Spain,  and  to  acquire  Flanders  and  Alfacc,  &c.  he  would  have  rendered 
his  kingdom  infinitely  richer,  more  profperous,  and  more  powerful,  had  he  ba- 
niftied  the  fallows  from  half  a  dozen  of  his  provinces,  or  introduced  turnips  in 
fome  others ;  there  is  fcarcely  a  ftep  he  could  have  taken  in  fuch  an  improve- 
ment of  his  agriculture  which  would  not  have  given  him  more  fubjedts  and 
more  wealth  thajh  any  of  his  conquered  provinces ;  every  acre  of  which  was 
purchafed  at  the  expence  of  ten. of  his  old  acres  rendered  wade  or  unprodu&ive  ; 
nor  was  one  Fleming  or  German  added  to  hi6  fubjedte*  but  at  the  expence  of 
five  Frenchmen. 

When  the  importance  of  attending  to  courses  of  crops  is  thus  manifeft  and 
ftriking,  we  (hall  know  pretty  well  how  to  eftimate  the  merit  of  the  forty  foci- 
eties  of  agriculture  that  are  in  France,  by  the  fubje&s  about  which  they  bufy 
themfelvcs, 
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CHAP.     VI. 

t 

Irrigation. 

NONE  of  the  leaft  confluence  in  croffing  from  Calais  to  La  Marche. 
La  Ville  au  Brun  to  Bajfie .— Meet  with  it  firft.  The  quicker  the  water 
runs  off,  the  greater  the  improvement.  Flat  lands  are  improved*  but  the  rufhe? 
not  deftroyed.  The  beft  water  is  the  coldeft— and  immediately  as  it  iffues  from 
the  fpring.  Seldom  irrigate  in  winter :  cut  but  once.  It  is  plain  the  pradice  is 
but  ill  underftood  here. 

Limosin  to  Limoges.— 'Every  fpot  of  land  in  the  mountains  is  watered  that 
is  poflible ;  and  with  fuch  attention,  as  marks  how  fenfible  they  are  of  the  im- 
portance of  this  improvement.  The  water  is  conduced  very  high  up  the  flopes 
of  the  hills  ;  and,  in  feveral  inftances,  I  was  at  a  lofs  to  conjecture  from  whence 
it  was  brought.  But  in  the  low  flat  bottom  it  is  badly  done,  with  lines  of  ruihes 
along  the  carrier-trenches,  and  little  attention  paid  to  the  conducting  of  the 
water  away  fpeedily  enough. 

Ufarcb.— Water  with  gfeat  care;  in  fummer  they  prefer  fpring  water  juft  as 
it  iffues  from  the  earth  ;  but,  in  the  beginning  of  the  fpring,  river  water. 

Rousillon— -Perpignan*  Great  exertions  in  watering  in  the  vale  lands,  and 
perfectly  well  underftood.  The  richeft  arable,  of  the  vale  at  Pia*  fells,  if  not 
watered,  at  600  liv.  the  minatre  (20I.  9s.  6d.  per  acre),  but  the  watered  lands  at 
1000  liv.  (37I.  9s.  iod.  per  acre).  Near  Perpignan,  a  confiderable  aquedudt  for 
it.  From  Perignan  to  Villa  Franche,  great  exertions.  They  prefer,  in  many 
places,  clear  water— and  the  nearer  to  the  fpring  the  better* » 

La n  guedoc— Through  all  this  province  it  is  much  pra&ifed,  and  with  great 
fuccefs. 

Gauge.— Coming  out  of  this  town,  I  was  furprifed  to  find  by  far  the 
greateft  exertion  in  irrigation  I  had  yet  feen  in  France;  a  folid  flank  of 
timber  and  mafonry  is  formed  acrofs  a  confiderable  river  between  two  rocky 
mountains,  to  force  the  water  into  a  very  fine  canal,  in  which  it  is,  on  an  ave- 
rage, fix  feet  broad  by  five  deep,  and  half  a  mile  long  5  built,  rather  than  dug, 
on  the  fide  of  the  mountain  juft  under  the  road,  and  walled  in  like  a  fhelf— a 
truly  great  work,  equally  well  imagined  and  executed !— A  wheel  raifes  a  por- 
tion of  the  water  from  this  canal  thirty  feet,  by  its  hollow  periphery.  An  aque~ 
dud:,  built  that  height,  on  two  tire  of  arches,  receives  the  water,  and  conducts 
it  on  arches  built  on  the  bridge,  acrofs  the  river,  to  water  the  higher  grounds  ; 
while  the  canal  below  carries  the  larger  part  of  th%reater  to  lower  fields  : — an 
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undertaking  which  muft  have  coft  confiderable  funis,  and  (hews  the  prodigious 
value  of  water  in  fuch  a  climate. 

St.  Laurence — Lodeve. — Within  a  few  miles  of  Gange,  another  fimilar  irri- 
gation ;  the  water  taken  from  the  river  in  the  fame  manner,  and  lifted  equally 
high  by  another  wheel ;  this  is  juft  by  the  chateau  of  Madame  la  Marquife  de 
Gange.  For  the  whole  way  through  thefe  mountains,  the  exertions  in  water- 
ing are  prodigious  ;  there  is  not  an  inch  capable  of  being  irrigated,  over  which 
water  is  not  thrown,  conducted  on  the  Hopes  of  the  mountains  every  where  poffiblc. 

Beg  de  Rieux. — Every  where  watered  that  is  practicable ;  and  the  bed  of  a  river 
laid  fo  dry,  from  its  water  being  all  taken  for  irrigations,  that  it  is  curious  to  view. 

Campan.— Lands,  with  water  at  command,  fell  at  600  li  v.  the  journal  (49I.  17s.  6d» 
per  acre),  of  700  Cannes  (about  19,600  feet),  but  not  watered,  from  300  to  400  Iiv« 

Bagnere — Bigore.— Arable  vale  watered,  and  with  great  fuccefe. 

Gascoign— St.  Vincents  to  Dax.— Several  ftreams  above  waftes  or  bad  lands, 
and  no  ufe  made  of  them. 

To  Tartas.— Several  more. 

Beauvot/ois.— Some  watered  meadows  pretty  well  done,  which  is  an  extraordi- 
nary thing  in  this  part  of  France. 

Normandy — NeufcJbatef.—Pra&i&d  for  meadows,  but  not  well. 

Falaife* — A  vale  of  watered  meadows  that  produce  100  liv.  per  acre,  22  feet  to 
the  perch  (3I.  10s.) 

Bretaone — Be/Jet/Ie.— Some  fcraps  attempted  to  be  watered,  the  firft  I  have 
fcen  in  this  province,  but  ill  done,  and  the  water  not  carried  of. 

Anjou — Tourbilly. — Irrigation  abfolutely  unknown  in  the  country,  though 
good  opportunities  are  not  wanted. 

Maixe— Beaumont. — Fine  ftreams  through  all  the  country,  but  no  ufe  made 
of  them. 

Normandy — Bernay. — Some  near  the  town,  cut  for  the  fecond  time,  Od.  3. 

Alsace— Ifenfreim  to  Befort. —Fir R  appearance  in  Alface,  and  not  well  done* 

Bov  r*oxnoi$— Mou/ins. — Monf.  Martin,  the  gardener  of  the  royal  nurfery, 
who  is  from  Languedoc,  waters  his  garden  after  the  manner  of  that  province,  A 
Perfian  wheel  of  buckets  raifes  the  water  from  a  well  twelve  feet,  the  receiver 
being  placed  fo  low  as  to  have  five  or  fix  of  the  buckets  emptying  at  a  time, 
and  very  little  water  is  loft ;  not  the  twentieth  part,  according  to  all  appearance. 
A  horfe  turns  the  wheel;  It  raifes  200  poin^ons,  each  of  200  bottles,  an  hour. 
The  water  is  conduced,  by  froall  channels,  to  all  the  beds  that  want  it. 

Auvergne — Riom. — For  two  or  three  miles,  a  moft  noble  irrigation,  in  apart 
of  the  rich  vale  of  Limagne.  The  carrier-trenches  all  crouded  with  double  rows 
of  willows.    A  fine  fecond  growth.     Some  land  under  corn  that  fhould  be  grafs. 

Clermont.— ht  Royau,  the  volcanic  mountain  fides  all  watered;  but  it  is 
coarfely  done.  * 

Izoire. 
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Izotre.— Much  pradtifed ;  their  gardens  are  planted  in  quick  fuccefiion,  by 
means  of  it :  after  hemp,  cabbages  immediately.  The  diftribution  of  the  water, 
in  thefe  gardens,  is  very  defective ;  they  throw  it  from  the  trenches,  on  to  the 
beds  with  bowls,  inftead  of  flowing  equally  of  itfelf.  It  probably  arifes  from  this 
circumftance,  that  their  gardens  and  hemp-grounds  are  not  fo  valuable  as  what 
they  call  vergers  •,  that  is,  watered  meadows  planted  with  apples,  and  other 
fruit-trees. 

Languedoc— From  Riom  to  the  Rhone,  acrofs  Auvergne,  Velay,  and 
Vivarais,  all  lands  are,  for  the  mod  part,  watered,  that  are  capable  of  being  fo. 

'DAVPHWE—Montetimart.'—  Irrigation  carried  here  to  a  confiderable  perfec- 
tion. Clofe  to  the  town,  a  feptier,  which  is  one-half  of  an  arpent  of  Paris,  lets 
at  2f  louis  d'or,  or  five  the  arpent,  120  liv.  (61.  2s.  6d.  per  acre).  At  a  diftance 
6oliv.  with  obligation  to  dung  every  fecond  year,  which  is  remarkable :  100 
feptere^s,  that  receive  the  wafhing  of  the  city,  lets  at  5000  liv.  befides  600  liv. 
for  the  winter  feed  of  fheep.  They  are  cut  three  or  four  times  a-year.  In  Dau- 
phin£,  the  water  of  fprings  is  preferred  to  that  of  rivers,  except  of.  the  Rhone, 
which  is  as  good.  And  the  reafon  they  aflign  is,  that  the  former  never  freezes, 
but  river  water  does ;  and  confequently  improper  to  water  with  in  winter.  In 
fummer,  turbid  water  damages  the  grafs. 

Provence— dvtgnon. — Irrigation  is  here  carried  on  in  great  perfe&ion,  by 
means  of  the  waters  of  the  river  Durance  and  the  Crillon  canal,  made  only  for 
the  purpofes  of  watering.  The  meadows  are  mown  thrice  a-year,  producing 
from  30  quintals  of  hay,  at  40/*  to  60./I  the  quintal,  on  each  eymena  of  21,600 
feet  (7  ton  14  cwt.  per  acre)  at  three  cuts.  Sell  near  the  town  fuch  mea- 
dows to  1000  liv.  (76I.  10s.  per  acre);  further  from  it,  800  liv.  (61I.  5s.  per  acre). 
If  the  feafon  is  dry,  they  are  watered  every  twelve  days ;  but  in  a  moid  time, 
once  in  three  or  four  weeks.  In  fome  cafes,  they  begin  with  turbid  water, 
and  finifli  with  what  is  clear  to  clean  the  crop.  Never  water  their  corn  at  all, 
but  in  extraordinary  droughts. 

£*//<?.— The  road  from  Avignon  hither  pafles,  for  fome  miles,  through  the 
dead  fevel  of  the  plain;  the  whole  watered  with  great  attention.  The  channels 
for  conducing  the  ftrcams,  appear  to  be  traced  with  much  fkill,  and  the  diftri- 
bution is  to  every  crop  at  will.  There  are  many  vines  from  which  it  is  excluded  5 
but  it  feems  to  be  very  ill  management,  to  plant  vines  on  land  that  admits 
watering.  It  certainly  would  not  be  done,  if  the  profit  on  that  crop  were  not 
very  great.  Much  of  this  land  is  under  clover  and  lucerne,  watered  ;  but  the 
fame,  while  in  corn,  is  not  watered.  And  the  effect  of  irrigation  is  fuch,  that 
the  clover  (which  is  fown  among  wheat  in  autumn)  is  cut  once  for  hay  the 
fame  year  in  which  the  wheat  is  reaped  :  thrice  fhe  following  year  j  and  then 
either  ploughed  up  for  corn,  or  left  for  meadow ;   in  which  latter  cafe,  the 
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chief  grafs  that  comes  is  the  avena  elatior.  •  The  foil  a  white  calcareous  loam, 
till  within  four  miles  of  Lille,  and  then  a  brown  argillaceous  earth,  without  ftones 
three  or  four  feet  deep,  apparently  of  great  fertility*  with  or  without  water. 
At  Lille,  watered  meadows  fell  at  400  liv.  the  eymena,  and  are  cut  thrice ;  but 
they  complain  of  a  want  of  water,  which  is  extraordinary,  for  they  feem  to  have 
the  greateft  command  of  it.  It  is  raifed  into  gardens  by  many  wheels  with 
hollow  felloes  turned  by  the  ft  ream,  and  con  du  died  artfully  into  every  bed. 

Vauclufe* — The  fpring  at  this  village,  which  will  for  ever  be  celebrated  in 
the  annals  of  love  and  poetry,  ought  not  to  be  lefs  fo  in  thofe  of  cultivation. 
The  waters  are  ufed  in  irrigation  within  three  or  four  hundred  yards  of  the  rock 
from  which  they  burft,  and  with  great  effect. 

Orgon .—In  going  hither  from  Vauclufe,  there  is  much  irrigation.  Near  Ca- 
yaillon  the  land  is,  for  that  pUrpofe*  dug,  and  fomc  even  trenched.  At  Orgon 
the  canal  de  Boifgelin,  fo  called  from  its  patron,  the  Archbifhop  of  Aix,  is  a 
noble  work,  but  unfinifhed  ;  it  pafles  here  in  a  tunnel  four  hundred  and  forty 
yards  through  a  mountain ;  it  is  twenty  feet  broad,  and  eight  deep ;  has  no 
water  in  it,  as  the  work  has  flood  ftill  for  fome  years,  for  want  of  money.  The 
mountain  it  cuts  is  of  chalk  and  marl ;  a  ftoney  chalk,  not  at  all  like  common 
lime-ftone ;  and  a  ftony  clay  alfo,  but  calcareous,  with  a  fine  chalky  marl, 
twenty  or  thirty  feet  deep.  Pafs  on  the  great  road  to  Aix  for  about  a  league,  all 
richly  watered,  and  then  quit  it  for  Salon.  Crofs  the  above-mentioned  canal, 
but  without  water  in  the  midfl  of  an  arid  flony  flat,  that  would  pay  admirably 
for  irrigation;  but  in  the  vale  afterwards  the  canal  de  Boifgelin  is  finifhed; 
finely  executed  in  ftone,  and  quite  full ;  and  there  are  three  others,  fo  that  the 
quantity  of  water  here  conveyed  is  very  confiderable. 

La  Crau. — By  this  term  is  to  be  underflood  the  moft  fingular  flony  de/art 
that  is  to  be  met  with  in  France,  and  perhaps  in  Europe.  It  is  about  five  leagues 
every  way,  and  contains,  probably,  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  fquare  leagues  1 
in  twenty  there  are  136,780  Englifh  acres.  It  is  compofed  entirely  of  fkingle, 
being  fo  uniform  a  mafs  of  round  ftones,  fome  to  the  fize  of  a  man's  head,  but 
of  all  fizes  lefs,  that  the  newly  thrown  up  fhingle  of  a  fea  fliore  is  hardly  lefs 
free  from  foil.  Beneath  thefe  furface  ftones  is  not  fo  much  a  land,  as  a  kind  of 
cemented  rubble,  a  fmall  mixture  of  loam,  with  fragments  of  flone.  Vegeta- 
tion is  rare  and  miferahle.  Some  of  the  abfinthium  and  lavender,  fo  low  and 
poor,  as  hardly  to  be  recognized ;  and  two  or  three  miferable  grafles,  with  the 
centaurea,  calycitropa%  *xx&folftitialis%  were  the  principal  plants  I  could  find* 
and  I  believe*  on  recolle&ion*  an  eryngium.  I  fearched  for  the  folium  perenne* 
but  could  not  difcover  a  fingle  ftalk,  or  any  figns  of  it ;  I  conclude,  therefore, 
that  this  plant  was  all  fo  eaten  down,  as  not  in  this  feafon  (Auguft)  to  be  vi- 
fible.  After  travelling  fome  miles  on  this  extraordinary  defert,  I  afked  my  guides 
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if  the  reft  of  it  were  fimilar  to  what  I  had  feen*  and  they  anfwered  me,  that  it 
was  all  alike,  both  in  refpe&  of  foil  and  plants.  The  only  ufe  to  which  the 
uncultivated  part  is  applied,  is  that  of  winter  feeding  an  immenfe  number  of 
flieep  (to  the  amount  of  a  million,  as  I  was  informed,  but  which  I  doubt),  that 
are  fummer-fed  in  the  Provence  Alps,  towards  Barcelonetta  and  Piedmont. 
If  any  think  that  a  million  are  fed  here,  the  number  of  acres  muft  be  much 
larger  than  I  have  mentioned.  The  reafon  why  I  arrange  this  ftony  region 
under  the  title  irrigation  is  on  account  of  fome  very  noble  undertakings  to 
water  it,  which  deferve  more  attention  than1  any  thing  elfe  to  be  met  with  in  it. 
In  advancing  from  Salon  into  the  Crau,  at  about  four  miles,  the  road  crofles  the 
canal  of  Boifgelin.  The  old  canal  of  Crappope,  at  the  fame  place,  is  ieen  dif- 
tributing  water  in  various  direftions,  for  the  amelioration  of  one  of  the  mod  arid 
tracks  that  is  to  be  met  with  in  the  world.  The  canal  de  Crappone  takes  its 
.waters  from  the  Durance  at  La  Roche,  and  carries  it  to  the  fouthern  part  of  it 
at  Iftres,  This  canal  is  forty  miles  long.  That  of  Boifgelin  receives  it  from 
.  the  fame  river  at  Malavort,  and  eroding  the  other  divides  into  three  branches ; 
one  of  which  leads  to  lands  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Iftres  ;  the  fecond,  to  St. 
Saumas  and  Magnan,  and  this  part  of  the  Crau ;  the  third  is  a  fmall  one,  that 
turns  to  the  left  towards  Salon.  In  confequence  of  water  being  thus  conducted 
to  a  region  where  it  is  fo  much  wanted ;  fome  very  capital  improvements  have 
been  wrought.  Some  large  tracks  of  the  Crau  have  been  broken  up,  and  planted 
with  vines,  olives,  and  mulberries,  and  converted  into  corn  and  meadow.  Corn 
has  not  fucceeded ;  but  the  meadows  I  viewed,  are  amongft  the  moft  extraordi- 
nary fpedacles  which  the  world  can  afford,  in  re(pe&  to  the  amazing  contraft 
between  the  foil  in  its  natural,  and  in  its  watered  ftate,  covered  richly  and  luxu- 
riantly with  clover,  chicory,  rib  grafs,  and  avena  elatior.  The  mode  in  which 
the  improvements  were  made,  has  been  that  of  removing  the  ft  ones  for  plough- 
ing ;  thefe  are  laid  in  an  irregular  flovenly  manner,  by  way  of  fences  to  the 
inclofures ;  and  particularly  in  one  part,  where  a  new  improvement  has  taken 
place  near  the  road. — Upon  the  fubjedt  of  watering  this  moft  fingufcr  diftridt,  I 
had  conversations  with  fome  gentlemen  at  Salon,  who  much  queftioned  whether 
thefe  improvements  had  anfwered,  the  expences  having  been  very  great.  On 
this  point,  I  lhall  prefume  to  remark,  that  the  great  expence  they  put  themfelves 
to  in  removing  the  (tones  with  fo  much  care,  does  not  feem  to  me  to  have  been 
judicious.  If  I  were  to  attempt  the  cultivation  of  any  fuch  track  of  ground,  (o 
level  as  this  is  in  its  natural  ftate,  I  would  conduit  water  with  the  greateft  at- 
tention, but  content  myfelf  with  removing  the  largeft  (tones  only.  I  would 
fow  the  proper  grafs  feeds  on  theftungle  and  water  immediately ;  and  aim  more 
at  converting  the  foil  to  good  pafturage  than  to  meadow.  No  ploughing,  and 
no  other  expence  than  grafs  feeds  and  irrigation   would  be  incurred.    After 
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fome  years  watering,  I  (hould  find  the  interfaces  of  the  (tones  filled  with  artifi- 
cial mould ;  and  then  a  very  little  labour  would  convert  it  to  meadow.     In  fuch 
attempts  undertakers  are  too  apt  to  aim  at  complete  improvements,  and  are  dif- 
fatisfied  if  they  do  not  bring  fuch  waftes  at  once  to  the  refemblance  of  fields 
that  have  been  long  under  cultivation ;  but  to  render  fuch  works  profitable, 
enormous  expences  fhould  be  avoided ;  and  fomething  left  to  time  to  effeft, 
filently  but  furely,  and  without  other  expenditure  than  that  of  a  little  patience^ 
It  is  at  leaft  worth  the  experiment.     I  am  much  miftaken  if  water  and  feeds 
would  not  make  very  valuable  pafturage,  without  other  exertions,  and  perhaps 
tetter  than  with  tillage.     Monf.  de  la  Lande  fpeaks  of  the  Canal  de  Provence,- 
which  takes  the  waters  of  the  Durance  to  Aix  and  Marfeilles,  being  r  10,000 
toifes  long ;  and  of  the  irrigations,  by  its  bringing  in  a  million  of  livres  a-year  *•* 
Hyeres. — Never  water  corn,  or  any  arable  crop,  except  lucerne  5  unlefs  it  be  in 
thegreateft  droughts.    Yet  it  is  here  pcrfedly  well  underftood,  and  is  the  great 
fupport  of  all  the  low  grounds  and  dopes.     They  ufc  it  with  great  attention  and 
fuccefs.    They  have  a  pretty  contrivance  for  watering  their  gardens,  out  of  a 
ditch  feven  or  eight  feet  deep,  never  thinking  of  the  miferable  method  ufed  in 
England  of  carrying  and   fpreading   with    watering-pots:    on  the   contrary, 
they  fix  a  poll  of  five  or  fix  feet  high  on  the  bank  of  the  ditch,  and  a  long  pole 
is  balanced  for  fwinging  every  way  on  the  top  of  it,  with  a  pail  at  one  end,  and 
a  ftone  for  a  balance  at  the  other.    A  man,   by  dipping  the  pail,  which  he 
does  inceflantly,  and  emptying  it  into  a  trench  cut  for  receiving  the  water,  fup- 
plies  a  conftant  ftream,  which  is  conducted  alternately  to  different  beds,  prepared 
in  the  fame  manner  as  for  common  irrigation,—- a  contrivance  highly  deferving 
the  attention  of  thofe  who  have  perrennial  ponds  near  their  gardens, 

Obfervations. 

From  the  foregoing  notes  it  appears,  that  in  fome  parts  of  France,  particu- 
larly in  the  fouthern  provinces,  this  branch  of  rural  ceconomy  is  very  well  un- 
derftood,  and  largely  pradtifed;  but  the  moft  capital  exertions  are  very  much 
confined ;  I  met  with  them  only  in  Provence  and  the  weftern  mountainous  parts 
of  Languedoc.  In  the  former,  canals  are  cut,  at  the  expence  of  the  province, 
for  conducting  water  many  miles,  in  order  to  irrigate  barren  tracks  of  land  c 
in  England  we  have  no  idea  of  fuch  a  thing.  The  interefts  of  commerce  will 
induce  our  legiflature  to  cut  through  private  properties,  but  never  the  interefts 
of  cultivation.  The  works  I  obferved  at  Gange,  in  Languedoc,  for  throwing 
the  water  of  a  mountain  ftream  into  a  canal,  and  raifing  it  by  enormous  wheels 
into  aquedu&s  built  on  arches,  being  much  more  limited  in  extent,  and  even 
confined  to  fingle  properties,  might  more  reafonably  be  looked  for  in  the  moun- 

♦ 

*  Det  Canaux  de  Navigation*    Folio.    1778.    p.  175,  184. 
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famous  diftrifts  of  England  and  Wales.    Such  would  anfwer  greatly,  and  there- 
fore ought  to  be  undertaken;  for  I  hardly  need  obferve,  that  watering  in  our 
northerly  climate  anfwers  upon  moft  foils,  as  well  as  it  does  in  the  S.  of  Europe* 
The  difference  in  value  between  cultivation,  watered  or  not  watered,  is  not 
greater  there  than  here,  except  on  arid  and  abfolutely  barren  lands,  on  which  the 
difference  arifing  from  climate  is  certainly  enormous.    Under  a  hot  fun  and  in  a 
dry  climate  like  that  of  Provence,  fandy  or  ftony  tracks,  fuch  as  La  Crau,  yield, 
comparatively  fpeaking,  nothing ;  but  watered,  they  become  clothed  with  the 
richeft  verdure,  and  yield  the  fineft  crops.    In  regarding,  therefore,  the  latitude 
of  a  country  as  an  index  for  afcertaining  the  degree  of  improvement  effected  by 
irrigation,  theory  wduld  deceive  us  greatly.    Water  gives  many  other  things  be- 
fides  humidity;  it  manures,  confolidates,  deepens  the  ftaple  or  furface  mould,  and 
guards  againft  cold ;  effe&s  as  obvious  in  a  northern  as  in  a  fouthern  climate. 
If  I  hold  up  the  example  of  the  fouthern  provinces  for  England  to  copy,  the 
French  will  not  contend  that  they  do  not  want  it  in  their  northern  diftridts. 
In  travelling  from  Calais  to  the  Pyrenees,  I  met  with  this  practice  firft  in  La 
Marche,  between  La  Ville  au  Brun  and  Baffie,  having  paffed  confiderably  more 
than  half  the  kingdom ;  thence  it  holds,  with  little  interruption,  to  the  Pyre- 
nees, and  the  whole  diftrift  of  thofe  mountains  from  Perpigqan,  where  the 
practice  is  in  great  perfection,  as  it  is  through  the  chief  part  of  Rouflillon ; 
almoft  to  Bayonne  all  is  watered ;  but  ftrange  to  fay,  it  is  unknown  (at  leaft 
I  faw  no  traces  of  it)  in  that  part  of  Gafcoign  near  St.  Vincents,  Dax,  Tartas, 
and  to  Auch.    Through  all  the  N.  of  France,  comprehending  every  thing  N. 
of  the  Loire,  I  no  where  found  it,  excepting  only  a  few  traces  imperfectly  ex* 
ecuted,  at  Neufchatel,  Bernay,  and  Falaife,  in  Normandy,  and  at  Izoire,  in  the 
Beauvoifois,  but  to  fo  inconfiderable  an  amount,  that  they  do  not  merit  attention 
in  a  general  view  of  the  kingdom.    The  due  de  Liancourt,  always  attentive  to 
every  thing  that  promifes  public  utility,  has  made  a  noble  experiment  at  Lian- 
court, to  introduce  this  practice  into  the  Clermontois,  where  it  is  fo  greatly 
wanted,  that  many  confiderable  vales  are  hardly  better  than  bogs,  which,  wa- 
tered, would  be  the  richeft  meadows;  his  firft  cutting  was  fixty-five  tons  on 
eight  arpents.    France  owes  much  to  the  enlarged  views  of  that  adtive,  patriotic, 
and  enlightened  citizen.    Through  Picardy,  Flanders,  Artois,  Champagne,  Lo- 
raine,  AUace,  Franche  Compt^,  Bourgogne,  and  the  Bourbonnois,  I  will  not 
affcrt  that  the  practice  is  unkown  -,  I  have  noted  fomething  of  it  in  Aliace  *  but 
generally  fpeaking,  it  may  be  understood,  that  thefe  provinces  are  not  watered. 
In  travelling  much  above  a  thoufand  miles  through  them,  I  faw  nothing  that 
merits  a  moment's  attention  upon  this  head ;  but  I  viewed  and  even  examined 
many  hundred  ftreams,  in  various  parts  of  them,  affording  numerous  opportuni- 
ties of  irrigation,  without  being  ufed  for  this  purpoie.    It  is  at  Riom,  in  Au- 
vergne,  before  this  pradice  is  met  with  in  effcGt.    Hardly  more,  therefore, 
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than  one-third  of  the  kingdom  can  be  faid  to  understand  this  moft  obvious  and 
important  objedt,  one  of  the  firft  in  the  circle  of  rural  (Economics,  If  academies 
and  focieties  of  agriculture  are  amenable  to  the  judicature  of  common  fenfe, 
what  are  we  to  think  of  their  employing  their  time,  attention,  and  revenues  on 
drill-ploughs  and  horfe-hoes— on  tinctures  from  roots— and  thread  from  nettles 
—while  two-thirds  of  fuch  a  territory  as  that  of  France  remain  ignorant  of 
irrigation  ? 


CHAP,    VII. 

Meadows. 
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N  a  country,  the  greater  part  of  which  is  open,  and  much  the  greater  part  very 
ill  cultivated,  meadow  muft  neceiTarily  bear  a  price  much  beyond  the  pro- 
portion of  other  countries  differently  fituated.  I  hardly  know  a  furer  proof  of 
the  backward  ftate  of  a  country,  than  that  of  meadows  bearing  an  exorbitant 
price.  When  chalk  hills  become  covered,  as  they  ought  to  be,  with  fainfoin, 
the  price  of  meadows  finks  half.  When  the  arable  lands  yield  neither  cabbage, 
turnip,  nor  potatoe  for  the  winter  nourifhment  of  cattle,  hay  is  the  only  depen- 
dence. When  the  value  of  clover  is  little  known,  meadow  muft  be  rated  at  too 
high  a  value.  Thefe  fimple  instances  fhew  at  once  the  connexion,  and  the 
caufe.  It  follows,  that  the  .price  and  rental  will  vary,  not  according  to  the  in- 
trinsic value,  but  the  circumftances  of  the  arable  diftri&s  in  its  neighbourhood. 
The  price  in  France  is  every  where  confiderable,  and  in  fome  places  exceedingly 
great ;  fuggefting  no  flattering  ideas  of  the  general  hufbandry  of  the  kingdom. 
The  produce  of  hay  is  in  fome  cafes  large,  but,  on  the  whole,  does  not  anfwer 
the  price ;  arifing,  doubtlefs,  in  fome  meafure,  from  the  lands  being  fed  at  feaibn* 
when  food  is  fcarce  and  valuable,  and  thereby  leflening  the  quantity  of  hay. 

In  the  general  management  of  meadow  ground,  the  firft  feature  is  irrigation, 
on  which  this  is  not  the  place  to  enlarge.  It  is  fufficient  to  remark  here,  that 
hardly  more  than  one-third  of  the  meadows  of  the  kingdom  is  fo^ improved. 
Draining,  fmoothing  the  furface,  by  keeping  it  free  from  all  mole  and  ant  hills, 
rolling,  weeding,  &c.  are  performed  very  inefficiently,  every  where,  except  in 
watered  dift rifts :  draining  is  almoft  univerfally  negle&ed.  Immenfe  tracks,  in 
all  the  provinces  of  the  kingdom,  and  on  almoft  all  the  principal  rivers,  are 
commons ;  confequently  curfed  with  rights  abfolutely  fobverfive  of  all  ideas  of 
good  hufbandry. 

From  the  minutes  I  took  of  the  ufeful  plants  moft  frequent  in  the  meadows  of 
France  quite  to  the  Pyrenees,  it  appears,  that  they  are  exattly  the  %ie  as  we 
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find  in  the  beft  meadows  of  Great  Britain.  The  principal  are,  1,  latbyrus 
pratenjis,  which  I  take  to  be  the  firft  plant  for  meadows  that  is  to  be  found 
in  either  of  the  kingdoms,  and  meriting  an  attention  which  it  has  been  very 
far  from  receiving  ;  2,  acbillaa  millefolium,  an  admirable  plant,  equally 
ncgledted  with  the  former ;  3,  trifolium  pratenje,  the  common  clover,  a 
biennial  plant,  but  found  abundantly  in  moft  meadows;  4,  trifolium  re- 
pens,  the  white  Dutch  clover,  not  valued  by  fome  very  good  farmers  ;  but 
its  being  found  largely  in  the  beft  meadows  of  Europe,  fhould  make  fuch 
an  idea  very  doubtful ;  5,  plantago  lanceolate,  rib  grafs ;  6,  medicago  lupulina, 
trefoil,  indigenous  over  the  whole  kingdom,  as  it  is  alfo  in  England  ;  7,  me- 
dicago arabica  polymorpha  ;  8,  lotus  corniculata  ;  9,  poterium  fanguiforba, 
burnet,  excellent  in  fituations  and  foils  diredlly  the  reverfe  of  each  other  ;  on 
barren  fands  for  fheep-walk,  and  it  is  found  largely  in  the  fineft  meadows.  To 
thefe  we  may  add  another  plant,  found  amply  in  the  richeft  meadows  over  the 
fouth  of  Europe,  and  indigenous  in  England  on  poor  fands,  the  cbicorium  intybus, 
equal,  perhaps  fuperior  to  all  the  reft,  except  the  latbyrus  pratenfis,  the  culture 
of  which  is  different. 

I  fay  nothing  of  grafles,  from  the  extreme  uncertainty,  a*  well  as  difficulty, 
of  getting  feed  clean.  If  the  nurfery  that  affords  it  be  kept  without  alternate 
tillage,  many  forts  bad,  as  well  as  good,  are  found  in  it ;  and  for  alternate  til- 
lage, in  courfes  of  crops,  it  muft  be  difcovered,  that  they  improve  and  prepare 
for  corn  like  clover,  &c.  Ray  grafs,  in  England,  has  been  cultivated  under  that 
great  deficiency  for  a  peculiar  purpofe,  the  early  fpring  feed  of  fheep.  If  the 
feed  of  thefeftuca  pratenfis,  poa  trivialis,  the  poa  pratenfis,  the  alopecurus  pratenfis, 
and  a  few  others,  could  at  all  times  be  procured  at  a  reafonable  price,  they  ought 
to  be  objects  of  more  attention. 

When  the  plants  are  well  known  that  fill  the  beft  meadows  of  a  country,  the 
moft  important  knowledge  is  gained  for  forming  new  ones;  fuch  of  thefe  plants 
as  yield  feed  fo  plentifully  as  to  enable  feedfmen  to  deal  in  them,  fhould  be 
fown,  and  never  the  chance-medley  of  hay  chambers,  a  practice  pretty  well  ex- 
ploded in  England,  but  in  France  fuch  queftions  are  novel  • 


CHAP.    VIII. 

Lucerne. 

Picardy— Boulogne.— T  ASTS  twelve  to  fixteen  years ;  three  cuts,  very  fine 

and  thick ;  fixteen  pounds  of  feed  per  meafure,  abbut 
an  acre ;  four  or  five  horfes  kept  for  five  months. 

3  B  a  Breteuil. 
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BreteuiL— Value  it  more  than  corn  ;  three  cuts ;  in  fpots  four  feet  high  ;  laft* 
ten  years ;  firft  cut  for  horfes,  the  reft  for  cows. 

Isle  of  France— Arpajon. — Much;  three  cuts. 

Roussillon— JB*//*£*nfc.— • Watering  (hortens  its  duration;  give  it  water 
every  eight  days,  when  there  is  no  rain. 

Perpignan. — Watered  lucerne  in  all  the  bottoms. 

Pia.~ By  far  the  richeft  crop,  and  moft  profitable  culture ;  it  is  fown  largely 
on  two  forts  of  land,  the  dry  ftony  poor  foils  that  are  watered,  and  alfo  on  the 
rich  deep  /friable  loam  in  the  vale  between  Pia  and  the  calcareous  northern 
mountains,  which  are  not  watered ;  in  all  cafes  it  is  fown  broadcaft  and  without 
corn.  It  is  cut,  for  the  firft  time,  the  end  of  April ;  and  if  watered  every  forty 
days  afterwards,  to  the  amount  of  five  cuts  in  all ;  if  the  land  be  not  watered 
it  is  cut  thrice  with  a  full  product ;  and  a  fourth  time  with  an  inferior  one.  If 
watered  it  does  not  laft  above  feven  or  eight  years,  but  in  other  land  twenty  and 
even  thirty  years ;  the  hay  is  preferred  to  all  others ;  a  minatre  is  worth  6  louis 
at  four  cuts  (5I.  9s.  4d.  per  acVe) ;  I  walked  over  many  fields  of  it,  and  found 
the  crops  beautifully  clean  and  luxuriant,  of  a  complexion  and  product  very  dif- 
ferent from  what  is  ever  feen  in  England,  but  not  equal  to  that  of  Barcelona  in 
height  by  a  third.  Perpignan  to  Villa  Franch£,  take  three  crops  of  wheat  after 
lucerne. 

Sijean.— Yields  two  cuttings  in  dry  years,  and  four  in  wet  ones ;  lafts  ten  years. 

Languedoc— Cauffan.— Fine;  under  mulberries;  from  thirty-fix  fefter&s 
get  an  hundred  feptiers  of  feed ;  the  fefter^e  is  fown  with  100  lb.  of  wheat;  the 
price  laft  year  was  50  liv.  the  feptier.  Vale  land  under  lucerne  lets  fometimes 
at  40  liv.  to  72  liv*  the  fefteree ;  corn  land  only  1 5  liv. 

Pezenas.*- Lucerne  every  where ;  lafts  ten  or  twelve  year?*;  is  excellent  for 
every  thing  except  fheep,  for  which  animal  it  is  too  fattening. 

Pinjan. — Sow  151b.  the  fefteree;  always  alone;  cut  five  times  a  year,  and 
lafts  fifteen  years,  yielding  1200  lb.  dry  hay  each  cutting;  and  the  feed  of  a  fef- 
teree has  yielded  100  liv. ;  the  prefent  price  of  the  feed  is  45  liv*  the  quintal, 
and  of  the  forage  40/.  When  it  is  weedy  they  clean  it  by  ploughing  in  the 
winter  with  a  narrow  pointed  {hare,  chufing  frofty  weather,  which  kills  the 
weeds,  but  not  the  lucerne ;  an  admirable  pradice,  and  apparently  the  origin  of 
Rocque's  harrowing,  if  it  extend  into  Provence,  his  country.  When  it  is  worn 
out,  their  condudt  is  no  lefs  excellent :  greatly  as  it  improves  the  land,  they  do 
not  venture  to  fow  wheat,  but  barley  and  oats  for  hay,  not  corn,  for  two  years 
in  fucccflion ;  a  great  deal  of  lucerne*  puftiing  from  the  old  roots,  would  con- 
fiderably  injure  any  corn,  but  add  equally  to  the  value  of  a  crop  of  forage,  as 
they  call  it;  and  the*  mowing  early  cuts  off  abundance  of  weeds  ;  after  thefe  two 
crops  they  fbw  wheat,  which  proves#very  fine*      / 

*  Lunch 
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LuneL—Much  lucerne,  but  not  fine,  for  the  foil  is  inferior. 

Carcaffbne.— Cut  it  four  to  fix  times,  according  to  rain ;  lafts  10  to  14  years. 

Gascoign— St.  Vincents.— Cut  in  good  years  thrice,  in  bad  ones  twice; 
much  over-run  with  couch. 

Ffeuran.—A  few  fmall  pieces  ufed  for  foiling  horfes*. 

EJtqfort.— Cut  four  times  for  foiling  horfes,  and  it  is  the  beft  food  of  all  for  them. 

Landron.— See  a  final  1  piece  of  lucerne,  but  no  other  in  the  rich  vale  of  the 
Garonne. 

Poitou— P^/ViVr/.— Lafts  fifteen  years  -,  ufe  it  both  for  foiling  and  hay,  which 
is  better  than  that  of  fainfoin. 

Touraine— Cbanteloup.— The  due  de  Choifeul's  cows  always  tied  up  the 
year  round  1  in  fummer  foiled  on  lucerne,  which  gave  cream  and  butter  of  the 
very  fineft  flavour. 

jj/fl/i.— Pieces  of  it  on  a  poor  and  almoft  blowing  fand;  lafts  five  years  3  cut 
it  thrice ;  and  the  produce  more  valuable  than  corn. 

Orleans.—^ Lafts  eight  or  nine  years,  and  is  cut  thrice. 

Petiviers. — Lafts  twelve  or  fifteen  years. 

Melun.— Much  here ;  lafts  ten  years ;  it  is  cut  thrice,  and  the  produce  more 
valuable  than  wheat. 

Terfaint.— Cut  thrice;  the  firft  yields  400  bottes  of  hays  the  fecond200$ 
the  third  100 ;  in  all  700  (about  4  tons  per  acre),  and  the  felling  price  20  liv« 
the  100 :  or  140  the  arpent.  The  fineft  of  all  their  corn  crops  are  thofe  which 
fucceed  it. 

To  Montgeron.— It  is  the  beft  feature  of  their  hufbandry.  Sow  22  lb.  of  feed 
per  arpent,  with  oats.  It  lafts  twelve  years.  The  price,  atprefent,  20  li v.  the 
100  bottes.  When  they  break  it  up,  they  fow  oats,  and  then  wheat,  getting  by 
far  the  fineft  crops  they  ever  experience. 

Liancourt.— Cultivated  in  confiderable  quantities*  Sow  30  lb.  of  feed  per  ar- 
pent, at  the  average  price  of  20  to  24^  the  pound.  Monf.  Prevoft,  a  very  in* 
telligent  and  underftanding  farmer  in  the  vale  of  Catnoir,  has  remarked  a  great 
difference  between  the  feed  of  Provence,  &c.  which  is  commonly  fold  in  the 
north  of  France,  and  their  own.  The  former  rarely  fucceeds  fo  well  as  their 
own,  which  he  attributes  to  the  great  difference  of  the  climate :  with  their  owa 
feed  they  never  fail.— The  general  cuftom  is  to  fow  it  with  oats.  It  lafts,  with: 
tolerable  management,  ten  or  twelve  years ;  but  on  a  rich  deep  foil,,  on  a  dry 
bottom,  it  has  been  known  to  reach  the  duration  of  twenty  years.  To  deftroy 
the  weeds  which  arife  in  it,  they  harrow  it  partially  with  iron  toothtd  harrows,, 
and  manure  it  with  rotten  dung.  It  is  always  cut  three  times  a»y«uv  and  fome~ 
times  four ;  but  that  is  not  common :  a  verv  good  arpent  would  let  at  150  liv- 
a-ycar,  which  is  more  than  any  othes  production  in  the  country.  The  fineft  of 
•  all 
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all  may  give  1600  bottes  of  hay,  each  of  i2lb.  or  19,200  lb.  which  is  above  feven 
tons  the  Englifh  acre.  In  general,  the  crop  may  be  reckoned  at  500  bottes,  at 
two  cuts  on  a  mine,  or  1000  the  arpent,  which  is  12,000  lb.  or  better  than  five 
tons  per  English  acre.  The  price  of  it  does  not  equal  that  of  good  common 
hay ;  nor  is  it  reckoned  fo  good  for  horfes.  At  prefent,  it  is  not  worth  more 
than  20  liv.  the  100  botte6 ;  they  fave  feed  of  the  third  growth,  and  reckon 
200  lb.  per  arpent  a  middling  crop.  Seeding  does  not  deftroy  it :  on  good  land 
it  is  juft  as  good  after ;  but  fometimes  on  poor  land  it  is  injured.  A  vaft  objeft 
in  the  culture  is  the  great  improvement  it  works  in  the  lands  when  they 
plough  it  up,  they  do  not  venture  to  have  wheat,  as  the  luxuriance  would  be 
fuch  that  the  product  would  be  all  ftraw.  They  take  two,  three,,  four,  and 
even  five  crops  of  oats  in  fucceffion,  which  are  prodigioufly  great  j  aad  when 
the  oats  decline,  they  fow  wheat,  and  get  a  very  fine  crop ! 

Marenne.—Lafts  twelve  to  fifteen  years ;  cut  thrice 5  when  ploughed  up,  fow 
two  crops  of  oats,  and  then  wheat,  all  fure  to  be  excellent. 

Pontoife. — Near  the  town  half  the  land  is  under  it. 

Braffeuje.— Commonly  fown  with  oats  that  fucceed  wheat,  and  often  upon 
one  ploughing  only ;  yet  fuch  is  the  happy  texture  of  the  foil,  a  fine  friable  fandy 
loam,  that  it  fucceeds  tolerably  well,  and  would,  with  better  husbandry,  yield  an 
immenfe  advantage ;  it  lafts  ten  or  twelve  years,  and  longer  when  taken  care  of. 
They  cut  it  thrice  a  year*  It  yields,  at  the  two  firft  cuttings,  300  or  400  bottes 
per  arpent  of  hay  fit  for  horfes,  and  the  third  is  for  cows.  Madame  la  viicountefs 
du  Pont,  fifter  of  the  dutchefs  de  Liancourt,  has  poflibly  more  lucerne  than  any 
©ther  perfon  in  Europe.  She  has  250  arpents,  80  of  which  were  mowed  this  year. 
I  faw  the  hay,  and  never  met  with  better  or  fweeter,  yet  botted  from  the  field  in 
the  method  univerfal  in  France.  She  was  fo  good  as  to  inform  me,  that  no  food 
for  cows  yielded  finer  butter ;  I  tailed  it,  and  none  could  be  better  flavoured. 

Dammartin.— Much  ;  lafts  nine  years  j  cut  thrice,  unlefs  for  feed,  in  which 
cafe,  twice  only.  The  firft  cutting  yields  400  or  500  bottes  5  the  fecond  half  as 
much.  The  archbifhop  of  Aix,  who  has  an  abbey  in  the  neighbourhood,  has 
taken  great  pains  to  fpread  the  culture,  and  has  occafioned  near  800  arpents 
being  fown. 

SoiJJbns.— Lafts  eight  or  nine  years  j  cut  thrice ;  yields  at  the  firft  300  bottes 
of  hay,  of  nib.;  at  the  fecond  250 ;  and  at  the  third  100  per  arpent,  of  96 perch, 
of  22  feet,  46,464.  feet  (3  tons  3  cwt.) 

Artois— -RtcouJ'e.— They  have  fome;  cut  thrice;  lafts  twelve  to  fifteen 
years,  and  reckoned  excellent. 

Normandy — Coutances.—ln  the  way  to  Granville  many  patches,  the  firft 
I  had  feen  in  Normandy,  and  they  increafc  to  pieces  of  fome  confequence  j  lafts 
twenty  years,  and  is  constantly  cut  tnrice. 

•        La 
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La  Roche  Guyon.—Much  cultivated  *  the  dutchefs  d'Anville  has  fifty  ar- 
pents,  and  a  farmer  in  the  neighbourhood  forty-feven ;  and  I  faw  fome  good 
pieces  in  going  to  Magny ;  it  is  cut  thrice,  but  does  not  laft  more  than  fix  years  * 
fow  it  with  oats  i  when  broken  up,  they  take  three  crops  of  corn  in  fucceffion  * 
in  the  open  fields  every  body  turns  into  it  the  ill  of  November* 
,  Isle  of  France— Nangis.— Seed  20  lb.  an  arpent  de  Paris,  at  12  to2q/I  the 
pound  (26  lb.  the  acre) ;  fow  it  with  barley  or  oats  that  follow  wheat ;  lafts  fix 
years,  if  manured  eight  *  a  good  arpent  yields  three  hundred  bottes  the  firft  cut 
(1  ton  14  cwt*  per  acre),  two  hundred  the  fecond  (1  ton  3  cwt.),  one  hundred 
the  third  (ni  cwt.),  each  of  jolb.  (in  all  3  tons  fclcwt.) ;  fome  fown  alone  on 
a  clean  fallow  in  Auguft,  and  this  is  by  far  the  beft;  the  hay  20  to  joliv.  the 
hundred  bottes  (2I.  3s.  8d.  a  ton)  *  if  let  it  is  at  4oliv.  (2I.  2s.  per  acre) ;  when 
they  break  it  up,  two  crops  of  oats,  and  then  one  of  wheat,  and  all  good* 

Meaux.—Whcn  oats  have  two  leaves,  they  harrow  in  the  lucerne  feed  20  lb.  per 
arpent  <joo  perch  22  feet)  (171b.  per  acre)  5  the  price  per  lb.  4  to  xof.  ufually 
6/  *  the  firft  year  it  produces,  the  firft  cut,  but  one  hundred  bottes  per  arpent* 
afterwards  four  hundred  (2  ton  2  cwt.  per  acre),  fome  five  hundred,  each  of  12 
to  16  lb. ;  the  fecond  cut  two  hundred  ( 1  ton  1  cwt.  per  acre),  the  third  one  hun- 
dred (io{  cwt.  per  acre),  in  all  3  tons  13$  cwt. ;  the  hay  of  the  firft  cut  is  given 
to  horfes,  the  fecond  to  fheep,  and  the  third  to  cows ;  it  is  never  manured  *  but 
the  foil  is  a  deep  rich  loam,  thaj  is  to  be  ranked  among  the  fineft  in  the  worlds 
couch  is  the  greateft  enemy  to  it  $  they  never  ufe  it  in  foiling,  but  always  for 
hay  $  for  mowing,  making,  cocking,  and  carting,  10  liv.  the  arpent ;  all  is  botted 
in  the  field.  They  arc  now  (July  3,)  mowing  the  firft  growth,  but  fome  has 
been  cut  fome  time;  nothing,  they  fay,  improves  land  fo  much;  all  the  good 
oats  that  Mr.  Gibert  (hewed  me,  at  Neufmoutier,  were  after  lucerne  ;  the  dif- 
ference between  thofe*  and  the  other  crops  after  "wheat,  being  that  of  yellow 
and  green. 

Dauphine-— L'Or/a/.— Prepare  for  it  with  the  fpade,at  the  expence  of  12  liv. 
the  fepter&  5  dung  well ;  lafts  five  years ;  after  that  time,  if  they  would  preferve 
it,  they  plough  it  acrofs  with  a  little  plough,  called  a  binet,  to  deftroy  the  grafs, 
and  then  it  fucceeds  for  two  years  more.  When  they  break  it  up,  they  take  five 
crops  of  wheat  in  fuccefiion.  I  exprcfled  my  amazement  at  this  execrable  ma- 
nagement -,  and  Monf.  Faujas  de  St.  Fond  attefted  the  truth  of  the  fad.  If  wild 
oats  come  the  third  year,  they  fow  oats  or  rye'iriftead  of  wheat,  on  that  account. 

Provence— Avignon.— Much  $  it  is  ufually  fbwn  alone  in  March,  51b.  of 
feed  per  eymena  of  21,606  feet  (10  lb.  per  acre) ;  cut  four,  five,  or  fix  times,  and 
lafts  feven  or  eight  years  if  much  watered,  ten  or  twelve  if  lefs ;  they  then 
plough  it,  and  find  the  amelioration  fo  great,  that  they  take  five,  fix,  feven,  and 
even  eight  crops  of  wheat  in  fucceffion !   Bitf,  bad  its  fuch  management  may  be, 
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it  is  not,  however,  to  be  clafied  with  a  fimilar  rotation  among  us,  for  water 
works  miracles .;  and  the  wheat  harveft  is  fo  early,  that  it  affords  time  for  what 
they  plcafe.  Lucerne  fuits  light  rich  land  beft  j  the  produce  at  every  cutting 
twenty-five  quintals  (3  tons  3  cwt.  per  acre)  5  but  for  this  it  muft  be  dunged  as  ] 
well  as  watered,  which  muft  be  done  in  winter,  after  the  frofts  arc  gone ;  if  no 
<iung  fifteen  quintals  (i  ton  5  cwt.  per  acre) ;  the  price  40  to  50/  the  quintal, 
-being  10/  below  meadow  hay.  They  reckon  the  hay  bad  for  horfes,  blowing 
them  up  too  much,  but  excellent  for  all  other  animals ;  I /aw  fome  of  it  at  Avig- 
non fo  beautifully  green,  that  I  felt  it  to  afcertain  if  it  were  really  hay,  and  not, 
as  my  eyes  told  me,  frefh  cut ;  it  is  fometimes  let,  and  rents  from  ao  to  60  liv. 
the  eymena  (60  liv.  is  4L  12s.  s>d.  per  acre)  3  at  five  cuttings  the  produce  per 
acre  in  money  is  21L  13s.  ad. 

Hyeres.—l  viewed  a  new  plantation  making  by  Monf.  Battaile;  die  piece  con- 
tained one  and  a  half  acre  Englifti,  and  he  was  working  it  at  the  following  ex- 
pence:— Firft  digging,  96  liv. — Burning  roots,  weeds,  clods,  &c.  96  liv.— • 
Dunging,  120  liv.— Second  digging,  96  liv.— Seed,  60  liv.— Total,  468  liv.  or 
13I.  «3s%  per  acre.  It  was  left  quite  fmooth  and  fine  to  the  depth  of  a  foot,  free 
from  every  fort  of  root  weed,  and  laid  in  beds  ready  for  watering,  and  now  (Sep- 
tember) fowing ;  next  year  he  will  cut  it  four  time's,  afterwards  five,  and  per- 
haps fix ;  it  will  laft  fifteen  years,  and  pofiibly  twenty;  could  let  it  at  400  liv.  a 
year  (nl.  13s.  yd.  per  acre),  and  the  produce  grofs  500  liv.  (14I.  us,  ud«  per 
acre) ;  and  when  broken  up  it  will  give  great  crops  of  wheat. 

Obferoations. 

The  culture  of  the  plant  under  our  confideration,  is  one  of  the  principal  fea- 
tures of  French  hufbandry.  We  have  gone  to  the  French  fchool  for  the 
culture  of  it,  yet  it  is  ill  managed,  and  with  bad  fuccefs  in  England,  and  has 
been  fo  in  every  period  $  but  in  France,  even  in  climates  fimilar  to  our  own, 
it  is  an  objedt  of  almoft  uniform  profit  *  and  it  muft  therefore  be  unfortunate 
indeed,  if  we  do  not  extract  fomething  from  the  French  pra&ice  deferving  our 
attention  and  imitation.  The  firft  leading  circumftance  that  demands  our  at- 
tention is  the  unvarying  pradtice  of  fowing  it  broadcaft.  The  lucerne  in  Spain, 
which  is  of  a  luxuriance  we  have  no  conception  of,  and  the  little  I  have  feen  in 
Italy,  is  all  fown  in  the  fame  way :  a  contrary  practice,  namely,  that  of  drilling 
has  very  generally  taken  place  in  England;  it  has  been  repeatedly  urged,  that 
the  humidity  of  our  climate  renders  hoeing  neceflary  to  keep  it  free  from  the 
fpontaneous  grafles ;  and,  if  hoeing  is  neceflary,  drilling  is  certainly  fo.  But  this 
necefiky  is  not  found  to  take  place  in  the  north  of  France,  the  climate  of  which 
very  neady  refembles  oui;  own.  After  fbme  years,  thofe  grafles  deftroy  it  there 
as  well  as  here ;  but  the  French  thiftk  it  much  more  profitable  when  that  hap- 
pens 
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pens  to  plough  it  up,  than  to  infure  a  longer  poffeflion  by  perpetual  expenfe  and 

attention. 

A  Frenchman  from  Provence  (Rocque),  introduced  this  broadcaft  culture  of 
lucerne,  about  twenty-five  years  ago,  into  England :  I  faw  his  crops,  which  wer« 
.  very  fine,  and  equal  to  any  in  the  north  of  France.  Mr.  Arbuthnot,  of  Mitcham, 
had  it  alfo  in  the  fame  method  on  a  large  fcale,  and  with  confiderable  fuccefs  ; 
other  perfons  have  fuccecded  equally  well,  whofe  experiments  may  be  found  iii 
the  registers  of  my  agricultural  tours  through  England ;  the  method,  however, 
has  not  been  generally  purfued ;  and  the  little  lucerne  to  be  found  in  England 
is  chiefly  in  drills.  It  certainly  deferves  inquiry,  whether  this  is  not  the  reafon 
pf  the  cultivation  at  large  not  having  made  a  greater  progrefs  with  us.  The  in- 
troduction of  hoes  and  horfe-hoes  among  crops  that  are  cleared  but  once  a  year 
from  the  land,  and  with  nonecefiity  of  mowing  them  clofe  to  the  ground,  ap- 
pears to  be  much  eaficr,  and  more  practicable,  than  hoeing  and  horfe-hoeing  a 
meadow  cut  and  cleared  thrice  in  a  year;  and  which  muft  of  neceffity  be  mown 
quite  clofely.  The  preceding  minutes  feem  to  allow  the  conclufion,  that  the 
drill  is  not  neceflary  for  this  culture ;  the  broadcaft  fucceeds  well  in  every  part 
of  France,  in  proportion  to  the  goodnefs  of  the  foil  and  to  management,  like 
every  other  crop. 

I  wifh  not  to  make  this  a  didactic  work,  or  I  could  offer  hints  that  might  be 
pf  advantage  poffibly  to  the  culture  in  England ;  I  fhould  apprehend,  that  a 
turnip  or  cabbage  fallow  is  the  right  preparation ;  if  the  field  be  foul  for  two 
years  in  fucceflion,  fed  on  the  land,  fown  with  barley  or  oats,  three-fourths  the 
common  quantity  of  feed,  fay  two  bufhels;  fhould  weeds  appear  the  firft  year, 
I  would  be  flow  10s.  per  acre  in  drawing,  weeding,  or  otherwife  extirpating 
them;  and  after  that  the  lucerne  fhould  take  its  chance.  Explanations  are 
endlefs ;  a  hint  is  fufficient  for  the  practical  hufbandman,  without  prejudices :  I 
would  never  manure  till  the  crop  was  two  years  old.— -Its  ameliorating  effeCt 
is  a  Angular  feature  in  the  preceding  notes ;  the  accounts  are  fuch  as  will 
furprize  fome  perfons ;  but  where  hufbandry  is  not  very  well  underftood,  effects 
fo  remarkable  muft  be  eftimated  with  caution ;  and  it  may,  without  danger  of 
deception,  be  admitted,  that  a  material  reafon  for  this  apparently  exaggerated 
xperit  is,  that  fallows  are  the  common  preparation  for  wheat.  If  the  French 
were  well  acquainted  with  the  culture  of  clover  as  a  preparation  for  wheat,  no- 
thing very  marvellous  would  be  found  in  lucerne.  The  intelligence  at  Pinjan 
indicates,  in  this  refpeCt,  a  conduit  that  is  truly  excellent;  taking  a  tillage  crop 
of  fodder,  winter  tares  for  in  ft  an  ce,  on  the  firft  breaking  up,  is  a  practice  that 
merits  the  greateft  commendation. 
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Sainfoin. 

""PHE  brevity  to  which  I  am  obliged  to  reduce  my  work,  does  not  allow  the 
infertion  of  my  notes  on  this  grafs.  To  a  perfon  who  confidered  them 
careleffly,  they  would  probably  appear  to  be  the  regifter  of  fome  plant  quite 
unknown  in  England,  for  it  would  be  difficult  to  believe,  that  fainfoin  could  be 
managed  as  it  is  actually  in  France.  With  us  this  grafs  lafts  generally  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  years ;  in  France  three,  four,  or  five,  and  not  often  fix  years. 
I  viewed  much  in  many  parts  of  that  kingdom,  and  though  it  was  not  equal 
to  our  ctops,  yet  I  could  not  remark  any  appearance  that  feemed  to  fhew  a  ne- 
ceffity  of  breaking  it  up  fo  foon.  This  very  extraordinary  circumftance  I  attain 
bute  to  the  (hortnefs  of  leafes,  to  the  bad  arrangement  of  farms,  and  to  the  im- 
portance of  cattle  being  fcarcely  any  where  under  flood.  Leafes  are  generally 
for  nine  years ;  and  a  tenantry  fixed  in  confidence  upon  eftates  is  rarely  found  ; 
under  thefe  circumftances,  one  might  naturally  fuppofe,  that  a  crop  which 
lafts  longer  than  the  whole  duration  of  the  leafe,  and  is  known  at  the  fame 
time  to  prepare  the  land  for  corn,  would  not  be  cultivated  at  all ;  as  he  who 
fowed  would  have  no  certainty  of  reaping  the  harveft.  The  conclufion  ap- 
pears natural ;  but  there  is  at  the  fame  time  an  objection  to  it  which  raifes  a  dif- 
ficulty. I  found  precifely  the  fame  culture  and  the  fame  conviction  of  its  pro- 
priety among  gentlemen  who  farm  their  own  lands,  as  well  as  amongft  the 
tenantry  around  them.  So  far  as  it  refpe&s  thofc  who  do  not  oecupy  their  lands, 
by  means  of  metayers,  at  half  or  third  produce,  the  objection  has  fome  force  ? 
but  very  little  as  to  thofe  whofe  practice  is  different.  Under  the  proper  head 
it  is  fhewn,  that  no  improvements  or  new  practices  can  be  introduded  under  the 
fpecies  of  occupation  above-mentioned,  without  too  great  a  hazard  or  much  in- 
juftice.  But  where  a  proprietor  fairly  occupies  his  land,  without  the  interven- 
tion of  a  metayer,  he  can  have  no  inducement  of  this  nature  to  ad  abfurdly. 
t Either  therefore  the  common  practice  influences  the  idea,  and  occafions  an  imi- 
tation, without  inquiry  or  experiment,  or  there  are  other  reafbns  for  this  con- 
duct. When  corn  is  the  only  capital  objedt  of  a  farmer,  and  through  ignorance 
in  his  profeffion  he  thinks  there  is  no  better  view  than  to  fow  as  much  as  po£* 
fible,  regardlefs  of  every  other  circumftance  he  may  be  fuppofed  to  be  in  haftcr 
to  break  up  fainfoin  before  the  proper  time ;  he  is  eager  to  get  thofe  three  or 
four  crops  of  wheat,  which  the  barbarous  practices  of  his  country  have  per- 
mitted him  to  expedt  And  on  fimilar  principles,  a  farmer  who  has  no  juft  at- 
tention to  cattle,  and  knows  nothing  of  the  art  of  making  them  productive  of 
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corn,  by  a  well  ordered  arrangement  of  his  fields,  will  feel  no  cojnpun&ion  at 
fetting  a  plough  to  work  in  a  fainfoin  fields  at  the  very  moment  it  is  coming  to 
perfe&ion.  Thefe  remarks  are  chiefly  applicable  to  crops  that  arc  apparently  • 
good ;  and,  From  their  appearance,  promife  to  laft  much  longer  than  the  farmer 
has  an  inclination  to  permit  them :  but  for  others,  which  feem  worn  out  or 
choaked  with  grafs  and  weeds,  another  obfervation  is  neceffary.  There  is  not 
in  any  part  of  Frances  where  I  have  been,  the  lead  idea  of  making  land  per- 
fectly clean  and  free  from  weeds,  as  a  preparation  for  grafs ;  whatever  attention 
of  this  fort  is  any  where  met  with,  is  all  exerted  in  fallowing  for  wheat.  Sain- 
foin is  iifually  fown  with  a  fecond  or  third  crop  of  corn,  and  in  fome  places  the 
farmers  do  not  think  of  this  grafs  till  their  land  is  fo  full  of  weeds  and  fo  ex- 
haufted,  that  it  will  produce  corn  no  longer.  In  fuch  cafes  I  do  not  fo  much 
wonder  at  fainfoin  lading  only  four  or  five  years,  as  that  it  fhould  be  produced 
at  all,  or  that  enough  of  it  fhould  be  found  on  the  land  to  afcertain  what  the 
crop  is*  The  different  circumftances  which  may  be  fuppofed  to  occafion  the 
management  I  fpeak  of,  it  is  not  very  material  to  difcriminate.  It  is  fufficient 
to  remark,  that  there  can  hardly  be  produced,  in  the  range  of  hufbandry,  a  proof 
more  decifive  of  that  art  being  in  its  infancy  in  France.  On  poor,  chalky, 
ftony  foils,  very  indifferently  adapted  to  corn,  to  be  eager  to  plough  up  fainfoin, 
before  it  is  worn  out,  or  to  lay  it  down  in  fuch  a  flovenly  manner,  as  to  fhorten  its 
proper  duration  two-thirds,  is  a  condu&  that  cannot  be  too  feverely  condemned. 
I  was  repeatedly  aflured,  that  no  management  would  make  it  laft  longer  in  France. 
To  refute  fuch  affertions,  by  (hewing  their  abfurdity,  would  take  up  more  room 
and  time  than  fuch  que  (lions  are  worth.  The  French  cannot  at  prefent  under- 
Hand  how  much  every  fort  of  the  cultivated  grades  depends  on  a  judicious  courfc 
of  crops ;  nor  do  they  comprehend  how  fuch  plants  depend  as  much  on  turnips 
(or  on  fome  other  plant  whofe  culture  may  anfwer  the  fame  end)  as  upon  any  pre- 
paration immediately  to  be  given.  Clean  fallows  in  a  kingdom,  where  agricul- 
ture is  ill  underftood,  will  always  be  fown  with  bread  corn ;  but  if  covered  with 
plants  that  are  not  removed  or  confumed  time  enough  for  wheat  or  rye,  and 
confequently  barley  or  oats  to  be  fown,  the  land  may  be  laid  down  in  good  order, 
provided  the.  farmer  will  give  up  a  fecond  crop.  To  thofe  who  fow  thefe  grafTes 
with  rye  on  fallow,  this  obfervation  is  not  equally  applicable ;  their  common 
hufbandry  offers  the  fame  opportunity,  if  they  will  forbear  the  fecond  and  third 
corn  crops.  In  fome  provinces,  particularly  in  the  Bourbonnois  and  Nevernois, 
en  dry  found  gravels,  fome  of  which  are  on  a  hard  bottom,  the  courfe  is,  i,  fal- 
low; 2,  rye;  and  the  country  is  not  open.  Here,  one  would  think,  grafles, 
and  particularly  fainfoin,  might  very  eafily  be  introduced,  as  the  farmers  would 
have  a  crop  in  lieu  of  a  fallow  the  third  year ;  but  fuch  is  the  perverfenefs  of 
French  agriculture,  that  no  grafTes  are  there  cultivated.    In  many  converfations 
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I  have  had  in  France,  on  the  fubje<ft  of  graffes,  a  favourite  topic  in  that  king- 
dom, I  have  always  told  them  they  muft  Begin  with  turnips  y  the  connexion 
with  which  they  could  not  underftand.  It  is,  however,  a  fa&,  that  this  culture 
no  where  thrives  without  the  fallow  being  a  crop  that  yields  green  winter  food 
for  cattle ;  fuch  as  turnips,  cabbages,  rape,  potatoes,  &c.  &c.  This  is  not  the 
place  for  enlarging  on  fuch  a  point ;  in  the  chapter  of  courfes  of  crops  it  is 
fhewn,  that  the  cultivation  of  graffes,  without  that  of  green  winter  crops,  is  but 
a  poor  fyftem,  and  hardly  worth  attention.  It  appears  from  the  notes,  that  fain- 
foin  is  no  where  well  managed,  or  on  the  fcale  in  which  it  ought  to  be  found, 
but  that  it  is  cultivated  through  a  great  extent  of  country ;  in  fame  provinces, 
however,  fuch  as  the  vaft  one  of  Bretagne,  and  fome  others,  I  met  with  none. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  notes  fo  remarkable  as  the  ameliorating  quality  in  pre- 
paring for  corn,  univerfally  attributed  to  it  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom.— 
Wherever  the  comparison  is  made,  wheat  is  better  after  it  than  after  fallow;  yet 
fainfoin  is  fown  without  any  attention  to  thecleannefs  of  the  land.  This  furely 
merits  notice,  and  feems  to  prove  flrongly  how  futile  a  preparation  the  expen- 
five  one  of  a  fallow  is  ;  and  it  ought  to  be  received,  as  a  leffon  of  the  firft  confe- 
quence,  not  for  the  French  only,  but  for  ourfelves  and  every  other  people,  that 
a  lay  is  a  much  better  preparation  for  corn  than  a  fallow :  and  farther,  that 
there  is  no  improvement  of  land  apparently  fo  cheap  or  fo  fure  as  a  ceflation  of 
tillage  by  laying  to  grafs.  Thefe  conclufions  arife  from  an  uniform  concurrence 
of  fads  obfervable  throughout  the  kingdom.  The  general  management  of 
fuch  crops  in  France  is  indeed  too  bad  for  Englishmen  to  learn  from  them ;  but 
there  is  no  country,  from  which  we  may  not  glean  fomething ;  nor  any  people, 
whofe  rules  and  experience,  when  properly  combined  with  what  we  already  pof- 
fefs,  may  not  prove  a  valuable  addition  to  the  common  (lock  of  knowledge.  It 
would  be  eafy,  and  even  pleafant,  to  enlarge  on  fuch  topics— but  I  am  registering 
therefult  of  travels,  and  not  compofing  differtations  on  thefe  fubje&s. 


CHAP.    X. 

Vines. 

*TpHE  number  of  notes  I  took  in  moft  of  the  provinces  of  the  kingdom,  relative 
A  to  the  culture  of  vineyards,  was  not  inconfiderable;  but  the  difficulty  of  re- 
ducing the  infinite  variety  of  French  meafures  of  land  and  liquids,  to  a  common 
ftandard,  added  to  an  unavoidable  uncertainty  in  the  information  itfclf,  render* 
this  the  moft  perplexing  inquiry  that  can  be  conceived.  It  was  an  objedt  to 
afcertain  the  value  given  to  the  foil  by  this  culture ;  the  amount  of  the  annual 
produce,  and  the  degree  of  profit  attending  it :  inquiries  not  undeferving  the 
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attention  even  of  politicians,  as  the  chief  interefls  of  a  country  depend,  in  fbme 
meafure,  on  fuch  points  being  well  underftood.  Now  there  is  fcarcely  any  pro- 
duft  fo  variable  as  that  of  wine.  Corn  lands  and  meadow  have  their  bad  and 
their  good  years,  but  they  always  yield  fomething— and  the  average  produce  is 
rarely  far  removed  from  that  of  any  particular  year.  With  vines,  the  difference 
is  enormous;  this  year  they  yield  nothing.  In  another,  perhaps,  cafks  are 
wanted  to  contain  the  exuberant  produce  of  the  vintage  :  now  the  price  is  ex- 
travagantly high ;  and  again  fo  low,  as  to  menace  with  poverty  all  who  are  con- 
cerned in  it.  Under  fuch  variations,  the  ideas  even  of  proprietors,  who 
live  by  the  culture,  are  not  often  corredt,  in  relation  to  the  medium  of  any  circutn- 
ftance:  nor  is  it  always  eafy  to  bring  individuals  to  regard  rather  the  average  of 
a  diftrift,  than  the  particular  one  of  their  own  fields.  In  many  cafes  it  is  more 
fatisfadtory  to  rely  on  particular  experience,  when  it  appears  tolerably  exadt,  than 
to  demand  ideas,  fo  often  vague  of  what  is  not  immediately  within  the  practice 
of  the  man  who  fpeaks.  Thefe  difficulties  have  occurred  fo  often,  and  in  fo 
many  fhapes,  that  the  reader  can  hardly  imagine  the  labour  which  it  repeatedly 
coft  me  to  gain  that  approximation  to  accuracy,  which  I  was  fortunate  enough 
fometimes  to  attain.  But,  after  all  the  inquiries  I  have  made,  with  attention 
and  induftry,  I  do  not  prefume  to  infert  here  an  abftraft  of  my  notes  as  intelli- 
gence that  can  be  entirely  relied  on :  I  am  fatisficd,  that  it  is  impofiible  to 
procure  fuch,  without  application,  time,  and  exertions,  which  are  not  at  the 
command  of  many  travellers.  Contenting  myfelf,  therefore,  with  the  probabi- 
lity of  being  free  from  grofs  errors*  and  with  the  hope  of  giving  fomc  information 
on  the  fubjedt,  not  to  be  found  in  other  books,  I  venture  to  fubmit  the  following 
extract  to  the  public  eye,  though  it  be  a  refult  inadequate  to  the  labour,  variety* 
and  expe&ed  fuccefs  of  my  inquiries.  It  is  neceffary  farther  tQ  premife,  that  the 
reader  muft  not  contraft  the  circumftance  of  one  place  with  thofe  of  another, 
under  the  idea  that  a  confiderable  difference  is  any  proof  of  error  in  the  account. 
The  price  of  an  arpent  is  fometimes  out  of  proportion  to  the  produce,  and  the 
profit  at  other  times  unaccounted  for  by  either :— -this  depends  on  demand, 
competition,  the  divifion  of  properties,  the  higher  or  lower  ratio  of  expence,  and 
on  various  other  circumftances,  which,  to  explain  fully  in  each  article,  would 
be  to  enlarge  this  finglc  chapter  into  a  volume;  I  touch  on  it  here,  merely  to- 
guard  againft  conclufions,  which  ?re  to  be  made  with  caution.  The  towns 
named  in  the  following  table,  are  the  places  where  I  procured  intelligence.— 
None  are  inferted  in  which  I  did  not  make  enquiry,  as  I  was  at  every  place 
mentioned  in  the  margin.  The  rents  of  vines  are  named  at  but  few  places ;  for 
they  are  very  rarely  in  any  other  hands  than  thofe  of  the  proprietor;  even  where 
rent  is  named,  there  is  not  one  acre  in  an  hundred  let*  The  price  of  the  pro- 
duct is  every  where  that  of  the  fame  autumn  as  the  vintage :  thofe  who  can 
afford  to  keep  their  wine  have  much  greater  profits :  but  as  that  is  a  fpecies. 
•  of 
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of  merchandize  as  much  in  the  power  of  a  dealer  as  of  a  planter,  it  ought  not  t# 
be  the  guide  in  fuch  accounts  as  thefe*. 

At  Epernay,  &c.  in  Champagne,  two-thirds  of  all  the  country  around,  about 
Aye,  Cumiere,  Piery,  Dify,  Hautvilliers,  &c.  under  vines :  and  here  all  the 
famous  Champagne  wines  are  made*  The  country  producing  the  fine  white 
wine,  is  all  contained  in  five  leagues  length :  and  three  or  four  more  for 
Avife,  Aunge,  Lumen^e,  Grammont,  &c.  where  they  make  the  white  wine 
with  white  grapes  only.  At  Aye,  Piery,  and  Epernay,  the  white  wine  is  all 
made  with  black  grapes.  La  Montagne  de  Rheims,  Bouz6,  Veriee,  Verznee, 
Teafe,  Airy,  and  Cumiere,  for  the  ion  rouge  de  la  Marne.  At  Airy,  the  firft 
quality  of  the  white  alfo  made.  With  the  black  grape,  they  make  either  red 
or  white  wine ;  but  with  the  white,  only  white  wine.  The  price  of  the  land 
is  very  high  $  at  Piery  2000  liv. ;  at  Aye  3000  to  6000  liv.  \  at  Hautvilliers 
4000  liv.  The  worft  in  the  country  fell  at  800  liv.  (3000  liv.  is  105I.  9s.  per 
acre,  6000  liv.  210I.  18s.)— The  produce,  as  may  be  fuppofed,  varies  much:  at 
Aye  two  to  fix  pieces,  and  four  the  average.  At  Reuil  and  Vantcuil  to  20  pieces. 
At  O  Vilet,  a  convent  of  Benedidtines,  near  Epernay,  eighty  arpents  that  yield 
two  to  four.  And  the  price  varies  equally  \  at  Aye,  the  average  is  two  at  290  liv.  1 
one  at  150  liv. ;  and  one  at  50  liv.— By  another  account,  200  liv.  to  800  liv.  the 
qucu  of  two  pieces.  Average  400  liv.  the  queu.— At  Reuil  and  Vanteuil,  it  is 
60  to  100  liv.  The  vines  of  Vilet,  700  liv.  to  900  liv.  the  queu.  Red  wine  is 
150  liv.  to  300  liv. 

Account  of  a  confiderable  Vineyard,  an  average  one,  given  me  at  Epernay. 

For  an  Arpent.— I  ntereft  of  purchafe  3000  liv* 

Labour,  - 

Renewal  (provins)  ditto, 
Tying,  - 

Props,  - 

Manure,  one  part  dung  to  14  earth, 
Vintage,  1  a  liv.  a-piece, 
Cades,  -  -  - 

Taxes— taillc,  vingtieme,and  capitation,  9 
Aides,  1 5  the  qucu, 
Cellar,  vaults,  prefs,  refervoirt,  tubs, 

&c.   and  building  to  hold  them, 

8000  liv.  for  20  arpents,  or  400 liv. 

per  arpent,  the  intereft  -         ao 

409 

•  I  have  permitted  the  above  introduction  to  my  noted  to  remain,  though  I  have  not  inferted  them; 
for  it  would  be  idle  to  attempt  concealing  the  number  of  pafTages  where  I  have  contracted  thefe  papers. 
Thefe  numerous  minutes  which  I  made  in  all  the  wine  provinces  of  France,  the  brevity  to  wfiich  1 
have  condemned  mvfelf  obliges  me  to  infert  but  one,  as  a  fpecimen  of  the  intelligence  I  procured; 
and  then  to  proceed  to  a  few  general  obfenrations  on  the  culture. 
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Product. 


liv. 

An  Arpent,— Two  pieces,  at  aoo  liv.      400 

One  ditto,  -  1 50 

One  ditto,  *  50 
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Expences,        -        409 
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Which,  with  the  intereft  charged,  makes  10  per  cent,  on  3000  liv.  land,  and 
400  liv-  buildings,  the  general  computation,  and  which  feems  admitted  in  the 
country.  Sixty  women  are  neccflary  to  gather  the  grapes  for  four  pieces,  by 
reafon  of  the  attention  paid  in  the  choice  of  the  bunches,  a  circumftancc  to  which 
much  of  the  fine  flavour  of  the  wine  is  owing,  as  well  as  to  Angularity  of  foil 
and  climate ;  the  former  of  which  is  all  ftrongly  calcareous,  even  to  being 
white  with  the  chalk  in  it.  A  fine  lengthened  dope  of  a  chalk  hill  hanging  to 
the  fouth  between  Dify  and  Aye,  which  I  examined,  is  entirely  covered  with 
vines  from  top  to  bottom,  and  is  the  mod  celebrated  in  the  province*  It  is  in- 
deed rather  a  marl  than  a  chalk ;  in  fome  places  white-— in  others,  much  browner  ; 
and  may  properly  be  called  a  calcareous  loam  on  a  chalk  bottom.  This  marl 
is  in  fome  places  very  deep,  2nd  in  others  {hallow.  I  was  (hewn  piece?  worth 
600  liv.  the  arpent,  and  others  worth  3000  liv. ;  but  the  difference  of  foil  was 
not  perceptible ;  nor  do  I  credit  that  this  difference  depends  on  foil :  none  of  it 
approaching  to  pure  chalk.  It  is  impoflible  to  difcover,  in  the  prefent  ftate  of 
knowledge  and  information,  on  what  depends  the  extraordinary  quality  of  the 
wine.  The  people  here  affert,  that  in  a  piece  of  not  more  than  three  arpents, 
in  which  the  foil  is,  to  all  appearance,  abfolutely  fimilar,  the  middle  arpent  only 
fhall  yield  the  beft  wine— and  the  other  two,  that  of  an  inferior  quality.  In  all 
fuch  cafes,  where  there  i6  fomething  not  eafily  accounted  for,  the  popular  love 
of  the  marvellous  always  adds  exaggeration,  which  is  probably  the  cafe  here.— 
Attention  in  gathering  and  picking  the  grapes,  and  freeing  every  bunch  from 
each  grape  that  is  the  leaft  unfound,  muft  tend  greatly  to  infure  the  wine  of  the 
flrft  quality,  when  the  difference  of  foil  is  not  ftriking.  The  vines  are  planted 
promifcuoufly,  three  or  four  feet  or  two  and  a  half  from  each  other;  are  now 
about  eighteen  inches  or  two  feet  high ;  and  are  tied  to  the  props  with  fmall  jftraw 
bands.  Many  plantations  are  far  from  beitag  clean ;  fome  full  of  weeds  $  but  a 
great  number  of  hands  fpread  all  over  the  hill,  farcling  with  their  crooked  hoe. 
As  to  the  culture,  in  the  middle*  of  January  they  give  the  cutting,  taillL  In 
March  dig  the  ground.  In  April  and  May  they  plant  the  provins*  In  June 
tie  and  hoe  the  feps.  In  Auguft  hoe  again.  In  October,  or  in  good  years  in 
September,  the  vintage.    To  plant  an  arpent  of  vines  cofts  in  all  $b  louis  d'or.— 

There 
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There  are  Soco  plants  on  an  acre,  and  24000  feps  ;  and  the  props  coft  500  liv. 
to  keep  up  the  ftock  of  props,  30  liv.  a  year.  It  is  three  years  before  they  bear 
any  thing,  and  fix  before  the  wine  is  good*  None  are  planted  now;  on  the 
contrary,  they  grub  up.  Very  few  perfons  have  more  than  20  or  30  arpents, 
-except  the  marquis  dc  Sillery,  near  Rheims,  who  has  250  arpents.— At  Piery, 
there  are  20  arpents  now  to  be  fold,  a  new  houfe,  a  good  cellar,  magazine,  a 
good  prefs,  and  every  thing  complete,  for  60,000  liv.  The  vines  a  little,  but 
not  much  neglected.  For  this  fum  I  could  buy  a  noble  farm  in  the  Bourbonnois, 
and  make  more  in  feven  years,  than  by  vines  in  twenty.  Thofe  who  have  not  a 
prefs  of  their  own,  are  fubjeil  to  hazards,  which  muft  neceflarily  turn  the  fcale 
very  contrary  to  the  interefts  of  the  fmall  proprietor.  They  pay  3  liv,  for  the 
two  firft  pieces,  and  25/  for  all  the  reft :  but  as  they  muft  wait  the  owner's  con- 
venience, their  wine  fometimes  is  fo  damaged,  that  what  would  have  been 
white,  becomes  red.  Steeping  before  prefling  makes  red  wine.  As  to  preffing, 
to  do  it  very  quickly  and  powerfully,  is  much  the  better  way ;  and  they  prefer 
turning  the  wheel  of  the  prefs,  by  fix,  feven,  or  eight  men,  rather  than  by  a 
a  horfe.    In  regard  to  the  aides  or  tax  on  the  transfer  of  wine : 

The  proprietor  who  fells  a  piece  worth  200  liv.  pays      -     10  liv. 
Ten  (bis  per  livre,  -  -  -  -  5 

Augmentation— gauge >  conftage,  &c,  -  -5 

OSroi  dc  la  vilU%  &  du  Rot,  -  -  -  5 

25 

The  merchant,  when  he  fells  it,  pays  the  fame  y  and  every  perfon  through 
whofe  hands  it  pafies.  The  duty  at  the  port,  on  exportation,  is  about  15  liv.  each 
piece.  The  cabareteer  and  aubergifte  pays  30  or  40  more  retail  duty.  The 
wine  trade  with  England  ufed  to  be  dire&ly  from  Epernay  ?  but  now  the  wine 
is  fent  to  Calais,  Boulogne,  Montreuil,  and  Guernfey,  in  order  to  be  paffed  into 
England,  they  fuppofe  here,  by  fmuggling.  This  may  explain  our  Champagne 
not  being  fo  good  as  formerly.  Should  the  good  genius  of  the  plough  ever 
permit  me  to  be  an  importer  of  Champagne,  I  would  defire  Monf.  Quatrefoux 
Paretclaine,  merchant  at  Epernay,  to  fend  me  fome  of  what  I  drank  in  his  fine 
cellars.  But  what  a  pretty  fuppofition,  that  a  farmer  in  England  mould  prefume 
to  drink  Champagne  even  in  idea!— the  world  muft  be  turned  topfy-turvy  be- 
fore a  bottle  of  it  can  ever  be  on  my  table.  Go  to  the  monopolizers  and  expor- 
ters——go  to. . . .  and  to  and  every  where— —except  to  a  friend  of 
the  plough ! 

The  ecclefiaftical  tythe  is  a  heavy  burthen.     At  Hautvilliers  the  nth  is 
taken  for  dixme;  at  Piery  the  20th,  or  in  money,  4  liv.  10/j  at  Aye  48/; 
and  at.  Epernay  30/;  at  Dify  Aj  but  with  all  this  weight  of  tax,  nothing 
is  known,  or  ever  heard  of,  like  the  enormities  pra<3ifed  in  England,  of  tak- 
ing 
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ing  the  attual  tenth.  The  idea  of  the  poverty  attending  vines,  is  here  as  ftrong; 
as  in  any  other  part  of  France  :  the  little  and  poor  proprietors  are  all  in  mifery.. 
The  fadt  is  obvious,  that  a  hazardous  and  uncertain  culture  is  ridiculous,  for  a  man 
with  a  weak  capital.  How  could  a  Kentifh  labourer  be  a  hop  planter  ?  But  no 
difcrimination  is  found  commonly  in  France.— The  affertion  is  general,  that  the- 
vine  provinces  are  the  pooreft  ;  but  an  affertion,  without  explanation,  is  utterly 
ridiculous.  To  render  vines  profitable,  it  is  a  common  obfervation  here^  that  a 
man  ought  to  have  one-third  ot  his  property  in  rents,  one-third  in  farm,,  and  one- 
third  in  vines.  It  is  eafy  to  conceive,  that  the  moft  fuccefsful  cultivators  are 
thofe  who  have  the  largeft  capitals.  It  is  thus  that  we  hear  of  the  exertions  of 
merchants  1  men  who  not  only  have  many  arpents  of  their  own  vines,  but  buy 
the  wine  of  all  their  little  neighbours.  M.  Lafnier,  at  Aye,  has  from  50,000  to 
60,000  bottles  of  wine  always  in  his  cellar;  and  M.  Dorfe  from  30,600  to  40,000, 

Qbjervations* 

It  is  merely  for  curiofity  I  obferve,  that  the  average  of  all  the  prices  per 
meafure,  in  the  purchafe  of  thefe  vineyards,  amounts  to  61I.  8s.  per  acre ;  fuch  a 
medium  demands  very  little  attention,  unlefs  the  minutes  were  exceedingly  nu- 
merous, and  equally  fo  in  every  province.  Rejecting  thofe  in  which  the  prices, 
exceed  100L  an  acre,  as  going  certainly  much  beyond  what  can  poffibly  be  the 
medium  of  the  kingdom,  the  average  of  the  reft  is  41 1.  is.  6d.  per  acre.  But  I 
/hould  wifh  that  attention  were  rather  given  to  another  mode  of  calculating  the 
price  and  produce  of  thefe  vineyards  ;  there  are  twenty-three  minutes  that  in- 
clude bpth  price  and  produce  -,  the  average  of  thefe  exclufive  of  fuch  as  rife  above: 
100I.  purchafe,  and  21 1.  produce,  is 

For  the  price  per  Englilh  acre,        -       £.  45     r    o 
For  the  produce,  -  -         -        920* 

Which  is  in  French  money,  per  arpent  of  Paris.— Price,        -        871  liv. 

Produce,.  175 

From  which  it  appears,  that  vines,  in  thefe  provinces,  give,  in  annual  produce*, 
one-fifth  of  their  fee  fimple.  The  amount  of  labour,  per  acre,  on  an  average  of 
thofe  minutes,  in  which  it  appears  to  be  fatisfadtorily  noted,  and  rejecting  the 
higher  articles  as  before,  is  2I.  12s.  6d.  The  net  profit  appears,  from  feveral  of 
the  minutes,  to  vibrate  between  7  and  10  per  cent,  on  the  capital  employed.  How 
nearly  thefe  averages,  noticed  in  my  route,,  approach  the  real  medium  of  the 

•  The  Marquis  de  Mirabeau  obferved,  that  an  arpent-of  vines  is,  on  an  average,  worth  double  the- 
fceft  arpent  of  corn.  JSAmi  dti  Hommts,  5th  edit.  1760,  torn,  6;  p,  j  37,  This  agrees  E*ctty  welt 
with  my  notes, 
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whole  kingdom,  it  is  impoffible,  with  any  degree  of  accuracy,  to  conjedure  j 
but  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  that  the  difference  may  not  be  confiderable.  This, 
however,  muft  be  left,  with  a  proper  diffidence,  to  the  well  informed  reader's  fu- 
$>eriour  fagacity.  The  importance  of  this  branch  of  cultivation  to  the  kingdom, 
and  the  idea  fo  common  there,  I  may  almoft  fay  univerfal,  that  the  wine  pro- 
vinces are  the  pooreft,  and  that  the  culture  is  mifchievous  to  the  national  interefts, 
rare  fubjetts  too  curious  to  be  difmifled  haftily  :  as  my  opinion  is  diredtly  the  re- 
verfe  of  the  prevalent  one  in  France,  it  is  neceflary  to  explain  the  circumftances 
on  which  it  is  founded.  It  appears,  by  the  preceding  minutes,  that  the  value  of 
the  foil  thus  employed  was  probably  higher  than  it  could  be  in  any  other  ap- 
plication, good  meadows  (valuable  from  their  fcarcity)  alone  excepted:  that 
the  produce  much  exceeds  all  others  ;  and  laftly,  that  the  employment  depend- 
ing upon  it  is  very  confiderable.  Under  fuch  leading  and  powerful  circum- 
stances, and  connedled  as  they  are  with  another  not  lefs  eflential,  that  vaft  tracks 
of  the  land  thus  employed  are  rock  and  declivities,  too  fteep  for  the  plough,— 
it  fhould  feem  aftoniflring,  how  an  idea  could  ever  be  entertained  that  fuch  a 
cultivation  could  be  prejudicial  to  a  country:  it  is,  however,  very  general  in 
France.  The  queftion  ought  to  be  put  folely  on  this  iffue, — Would  the  fame 
land  under  any  other  culture  fell  at  the  fame  price  ?  45L  per  acre,  amounting 
to  thirty  years  purchafe,  at  30s.  an  acre,  is  fuch  a  value  as  France,  in  the  richeft 
vales,  knows  nothing  of  (meadows  alone  excepted,  which  will  always  be  valu- 
able according  to  fcarcity  and  to  heat  of  climate),  and  we  in  England  as  little. 
But  this  greater  value  arifes  not  by  any  means  from  the  richeft  lands,  but  from 
%thofe  which,  confidered  on  a  medium,  are  certainly  very  inferior  to  the  reft  of 
the  kingdom.  Great  tracks  could  be  applied  to  no  other  ufe  than  of  iheep- 
walk  or  warren;  much  is  fituated,  in  fome  of  the  pooreft  foils  of  the  kingdom, 
on  fands,  (harp  gravels,  and  lands  fo  ftony,  as  to  be  inapplicable  to  the  plough  :  to 
poffefs  a  climate  that  gives  the  power  of  raifing  fuch  land  to  the  value  of  30I.  or 
40.I  an  acre,  is,  beyond  all  doubt  or  queftion,  a  fuperiority  that  cannot  be  too  much 
valued.  The  amount  of  the  produce  is  not  lefs  ftriking :  rich  paftures  fell  every 
where  at  high  prices,  becaufe  they  are  attended  with  no  expences  j  and  thus  a 
fmall  product  may  be  clafled  with  a  large  one ;  but  it  is  not  fo  with  vines.  The 
average  of  9I.  an  acre,  on  a  mean  of  good  and  bad  years,  is  fuch  as  no  other  plant 
will  equal  that  is  cultivated  in  France,  watered  lands  alone  excepted.  It  is  only 
on  fingulcrly  fine  foils,  in  certain  peculiar  diftri&s,  that  any  thing  approaching 
iuch  a  product  is  to  be  met  with.  There  is  no  part  of  Europe,  in  which  a  crop  of 
wheat  of  fuch  value  is  not  exceedingly  large,  and  much  beyond  the  average. 
That  of  all  the  wheat,  in  any  of  the  richeft  counties  of  England,  vibrates  between 
61.  and  7I.  an  acre,  prepared  for,  perhaps,  by  a  barren  and  cxpenfive  fallow, — at 
leaft  by  fomething  much  lefs  profitable  than  itfelf.    What  then  are  we  to  think 
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of  a  plant  which  covers  your  land  with  a  rich  crop  of  wheat  every  year  ?  There: 
arc  many  men,  however,  in  France,  who  will  fay,  your  reasoning  must  be. 
erroneous  ;  for  there  is  not  a  vine  proprietor  in  France,  who  would  not  give yoir 
his  vineyard  for  your  ideal  wheat  pf  every  year.  The  obfervation  may  be  per- 
fectly juft ;  but  it  is  no  anfwer  to  me,  who  am  not  fpeaking  of  net  profit* 
but  of  produce.  To  him,  who  confiders  the  fubjedl  in  a,  national  light*, 
and  as  a  politician,  the  former  is  not  the  object;— the  great  point  is  to  fe- 
cure  a  large  produce.  The  prince  may  levy  fuch  heavy  taxes  on  the  produce*, 
and  it  may  be  gained  by  fuch  an  operofe  culture,  that  the  poor  may  levy  a  much 
heavier  for  their  labour;  the  confequence  to  the  cultivator  may  be  a  lovtr 
profit,  but  to  the  nation  at  large  the  importance  of  the  produdt  remains  the 
fame,  and  unimpeached.  And  in  this  light  I  look  upon  that  of  vines  as  fo  con- 
fiderable,  that  fhould  the  faft  of  the  real  average  of  the  whole  kingdom  prove 
lefs  than  I  make  it — even  fo  little  as  7I.  per  acre,  I  fhould  ftill  efteem  the  culture 
an  object  of  infinite  national  confequence.  In  regard  to  the  net  profit,  which 
on  the  minutes  vibrates  from  7  to  10  per  cent,  it  does  not  feem  to  fome  to  be 
adequate  to  the  peculiar  happinefs  of  the  climate,  and  the  reputation  of  the 
wine  throughout  the  world  -,  or  to  the  price  of  the  land,  or  amount  of  the  pro* 
du<a.  But,  in  this  refpedt,  it  muft  be  confidered,  that  the  minutes,  fo  far  as  they 
concern  the  returns  in  money,  are  the  prices  of  the  vintage  only ;  whereas  every 
man  that  has  a  capital  fufficient,  by  keeping  his  wine  for  three  months  only,, 
adds  confiderably  to  the  profit. — If  a  proprietor  be  merely  able  to  ftore  his  crop 
in  cafks  in  his  cellar,  long  enough  to  avoid  the  immediate  fteceflity  of  felling  for 
want  of  cafks,  he  has  an  advance  of  price,  which  will  greatly  augment  the  ratio 
of  his  profit :  it  is  very  fair  to  give  the  cultivator  of  vines  the  fame  time  that  is 
taken  by  moft  of  his  brethren  with  whom  corn  is  the  objeft,  that  is  to  fay,  fix 
months  from  the  harveft.  The  difference  of  profit  is  exceedingly  great  between 
the  fale  in  the  vintage,  and  that  of  fix  months  after.  But  it  is  ftill  of  more 
confequence  to  obferve,  that  the  rate  per  cent,  here  mentioned,  is  not  on  the 
mere  bufinefs  of  the  cultivator,  but  on  the  purchafe  of  the  eftate  upon  which  the. 
culture  is  carried  on.  This  makes  an  enormous  difference.  If  agriculture,  in 
England,  yield  15  per  cent,  and  landed  property  three,  throw  the  two  together,, 
and  the  mean  is  not  more  than  5$  or  6;  and  thofe  who,  in  England,  buy  an 
eftate,  and  ftock,  and  cultivate  it,  and  make  6  per  cent,  will  not  think  they 
are  fuffering,  notwithftanding  the  accummulated  advantages  of  a  century  of 
freedom. 

It  is  this  large  annual  product  which  in  the  vine  provinces  gives  bread  to  fuch 
numbers  of  people ;  befide  the  diredt  objedt  of  common  labour,  which  amounts,, 
as  we  have  feen,  to  2I.  12s.  6d.  per  acre,  and  confequently  is  above  thrice  as  high, 
as  that  of  common  arable  crops,  and  if  they  are  not  in  very  complete  culture,. 
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the  fuperiority  is  much  more  confiderable,  there  is  the  trade  of  caiks,  which, 
independent  of  the  employment  of  coppers,  gives  a  value  to  the  woods  of  a  coun- 
try, as  well  as  an  adtivity  to  foreign  commerce,  by  the  import  of  (laves  and  hoops. 
The  props  have  the  fame  effedt  as  our  hop-poles,  and  render,  willow  plantations, 
as  well  as  common  under- woods,  much  more  valuable  than  they  would  be  other- 
wife.  Befides,  there  is  the  circumftance,  that  fo  many  politicans  regard  alone, 
the  exportation  of  the  wine,  and  the  caik  or  the  bottle  ;  forming,  whether  in. 
the  fliape  of  wine  or  of  brandy  (as  I  ihall  by  and  by  (hew),  one  of  the  greateft 
trades  of  export  that  is  to  be  feen  in  Europe  *  as  much  the  export  of  French  la- 
bour, as  that  of  the  filks  of  Lyons,  or  the  cloths  of  Louviers.  And  after  all 
this,  if  I  be  allowed  to  place  laft,  what  in  truth  ought  ever  to  be  regarded  firft, 
that  is,  the  home  confumption,  there  is  the  invaluable  advantage  of  a  whole 
people  being  well  and  amply  fupplied  with  a  beverage,  the  effedt  of  their  own 
induftry,  and  the  refult  of  their  own  labour ;  and  it  furely  will  not  be  thought 
a  fmall  advantage,  that  a  nation  has  recourfe,  for  fupplying  this  confumption, 
to  her  fands,  gravels,  declivities,  and  rocks  :  that  fhe  demands  it  not  of  her  rich 
plains,  but  of  thofe  lands  which  her  lefs  fortunate  neighbours  are  forced  to  cover 
with  copfe  or  rabbits.  But  here  we  are  not  to  forget,  that  argument  is  always  to 
give  way  to  fadt.  From  what  I  have  juft  faid,  the  reader  is  not  to  conclude  that 
fuch  lands  only  are  under  vines  in  France,  the  contrary  is  the  fadt ;  I  found  them 
on  the  nofyle  and  fertile  plain  of  the  Garonne ;  on  the  richeft  lands  in  the  vale 
which  extends  from  Narbonne  to  Nimes ;  in  the  vales  of  Dauphine  and  of  the 
Loire;  and,  in  a  word,  indifcriminately  on  every  fort  of  land  in  all  the  wine  pro- 
vinces ;  but  I  found  them  alfo  on  fuch  rocky  and  bad  foils  as  I  have  defcribed, 
and  in  fo  great  quantities  a6  to  /hew  how  well  adapted  they  are  to  fuch  foils  and 
fituations.  There  are  two  reafons  why  vines  are  fo  often  found  in  rich  plains; 
the  firftis,  the  export  of  wheat  being  either  prohibited  or  allowed  with  fuch  irre- 
gularity, that  the  farmer  is  never  fure  of  a  price :  but  the  export  of  wine  and 
brandy  has  never  been  flopped  for  a  moment.  The  effedt  of  fuch  a  contraft  in 
policy  muft  have '  been  confiderable,  and  I  faw  its  influence  in  every  part  of 
France,  by  the  new  vineyards  already  planted,  or  begun  to  be  planted,  on  corn 
lands,  while  the  people  were  ftarving  for  want  of  bread ;  of  fuch  confequence,  in 
the  encouragement  of  any  culture,  is  a  Jieady  unvarying  policy  !  The  fadt  is  the 
more  ftriking  in  France,  becaufe  the  vine  culture  is  very  much  burthened  in  tax- 
ation ;  but,  always  poflefling  a  free  trade,  it  thrives.  The  fecond  reafon  is,  that 
the  culture  of  this  plant  is  much  better  underftood  in  France  than  that  of  corn. 
An  advantageous  rotation  of  crops,  and  that  arrangement  of  a  farm  which 
makes  cattle  neceflary  to  corn,  and  corn  necefTary  to  cattle,  on  which  the  profit 
of  arable  land  fo  much  depends,  is  what  the  French  have  hardly  an  idea  of. 
In  their  pradtice  it  is  never  to  be  feen,  and  in  their  books  it  is  never  to  be  read* 
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But  their  vineyards  are  gardens ;  the  turnips  of  Norfolk,  the  carrots  of  Suffolk, 
the  beans  of  Kent,  and  the  cabbages  of  an  Englifli  gentleman  are  not  fo  clean 
as  the  vines  of  France,  while  the  whole  ceconomy  of  the  plant  is  perfectly  un- 
derftood,  both  in  theory  and  pradtice.  It  is  a  queftion,  which  I  have  heard  often 
ftarted  in  converfation,  whether  it  be  nationally  more  advantageous  that  wine 
fhould  be,  as  in  France,  the  common  beverage,  or  beer,  as  in  England  ?  How 
it  fhould  ever  become  a  queftion  I  cannot  underftand.  We  are,  of  neceility, 
obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  our  beft  lands  to  fupply  our  drink ;  the  French,  under 
a  good  government,  would  have  *// theirs  from  their  worft  foils.  The  fands  of 
Sologne,  which  are  paffed  in  the  way  from  Blois  to  Chambord,  &c.  &c.  are  as 
bad  as  ours  in  Suffolk  and  Norfolk,  which  feed  only  rabbits.  The  French  fands, 
by  means  of  vines,  yield  81.  or  9I.  an  acre,  and  thofeof  Suffolk  not  fo  many  (hil- 
lings. Through  nine-tenths  of  England,  the  land  that  yields  wheat  in  every 
rotation  yields  alfo  barley.  If  our  hills,  rocks,  fands,  and  chalky  declivities  gave 
us  our  liquor,  could  we  not  apply  thefe  richer  foils  to  fomething. better  than 
beer  ?  Could  we  not,  by  means  of  rotations,  that  made  potatoes,  tares,  beans, 
and  artificial  graffes  the  preparatives  for  wheat  alternately,  contrive  to  raife  infi- 
nitely more  bread,  beef,  and  mutton,  if  barley  did  not  of  neceflity  come  in  for 
an  attention  equal  to  what  we  give  to  wheat  ?  Wheat,  rye,  barley,  and  oats 
exhauft,  every  other  crop  we  raife,  either  actually  or  confequentially,  amelio- 
rates. Would  it  be  no  advantage  to  ftrike  out  one  of  thefe  exhaufters,  and  fub- 
ftitute  an  improver  ?  Would  it  be  no  advantage  to  feed  all  the  horfes  of  Britain 
on  beans  inftead  of  oats?  Your  populoufnefs  may  be  proportioned  to* your 
quantity  of  bread,  mutton,  and  becfr  With  one-fourth  of  your  land  under  bar- 
ley, can  you  have  as  much  bread,  mutton,  and  beef,  as  if  you  were  not  under  the 
neceffity  of  having  any  barley  at  all  ?  How  few  agricultural  combinations  muft 
there  be  in  a  mind  that  can  entertain  doubts  on  fuch  queftions  ?  There  is  a 
common  idea  that  wine  is  not  a  wholefome  beverage,  I  take  this  to  be  a  vulgar 
error;  bad  wine,  or  wine  kept  till  fharp  and  acid,  may  be  unwholefbme,  but  fo 
is  bad  beer,  or  beer  kept  till  acid :  but  this  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  queftion. 
If  the  lower  people  be  forced,  through  poverty,  to  drink  bad  liquor,  the  com- 
plaint ought  not  to  be  that  wine  is  unwholefome,  but  that  a  bad  government  is 
unwholefome  :  the  beer  drinkers  under  fuch  a  one,  will  not  have  much  to  boaft. 
There  may  be  more  ftrength  and  vigour  of  body  among  the  common  people  in 
England  than  among  the  fame  clafs  in  France ;  if  this  be  true,  it  proves  nothing 
againft  wine.  Are  the  French  poor  as  well  fed  as  ours  ?  Do  they  eat  an  equal 
quantity  of  animal  flefh  ?  Were  they  as  free  ?  Thefe  common  prejudices,  for 
or  againft  certain  liquors,  are  ufually  built  on  very  infufficient  obfervation. 

But  the  enemies  of  vineyards  recur  to  the  charge ;  the  vine  provinces  are  the 
pooreji  of  the  kingdom ;  and  you  always  fee  mifery  among  the  poor  proportioned  to  the 
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quantity  of  vines  *.— •  This  is  the  main  hinge  on  which  the  argument  turns  ;  it  is 
an  observation,  that  has  been  made  to  me  a  thoufand  times  in  France,  and  conver- 
fction  never  touches  on  the  fubjedt  but  you  are  fure  to  hear  it  repeated. — There  is 
fome  truth  in  it  as  a  fa<ft — there  is  none  as  an  argument.  There  is  ufually  a  con- 
siderable population  in  vine  provinces;  and  doubtlcfs  it  is  not  furprifing^that  where 
there  is  a  great  population  there  fhould  be  many  poor,  under  a  bad  government. 
But  there  is  another  reafon  much  more  fatisfadtory,  which  arifes  not  at  all  from  the 
nature  of  the  culture,  but  from  the  abufe  of  it.  It  is  the  fmallnefs  of  the  property 
into  which  vineyards  are  ufually  divided ;  a  circumftance  carried  to  fuch  excefs> 
that  the  mifery  flowing  from  it  can  hardly  be  imagined  by  thofc  who  are  whirled 
through  France  in  a  poft-chaife.  The  nature  of  the  culture  depending  almoft 
entirely  on  manual  labour,  and  demanding  no  other  capital  than  the  pofleffion  of 
the  land  and  a  pain,  of  arms ;  no  carts,  no  ploughs,  no  cattle,  neceflarily  leads  the 
poor  people  to  this  fpecies  of  property ;  and  the  univerfal  practice  of  dividing  it 
between  the  children,  multiplies  thefe  little  farms  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  a  family 
depends  on  a  fpot  of  land  for  fupport  that  cannot  poffibly  yield  it ;  this  weakens 
the  application  to  other  induftry,  rivets  the  children  to  a  fpot  from  which  they 
ought  to  emigrate,  and  gives  them  a  flattering  intereft  in  a  piece  of  land,  that  tempts 
them  to  remain  when  better  interefts  call  them  elfewhere.  The  confequence 
is,  their  labouring  as  much  as  they  can  for  their  richer  neighbours  ;  their  own 
little  vineyards  are  then  negle&ed ;  and  that  culture,  which  to  a  more  able  pro- 
prietor is  decifively  advantageous,  becomes  ruinous  to  inefficient  funds.  But  a 
misfortune,  greater  even  than  this,  is  the  uncertainty  of  the  crop ;  tQ  a  man  of  a 
proper  capital,  and  who  confequently  regards  only  the  average  of  feven  years, 
this  is  of  no  account ;  but  to  the  poor  proprietor,  who  lives  from  hand  to 
mouth,  it  is  fatal ;  he  cannot  fee  half  a  year's  labour  loft  by  hail,  froft,  cold* 
or  other  inclemencies  of  the  feafon,  without  feeing,  at  the  fame  time,  his  chil- 
dren in  want  of  bread  ;  before  the  ample  produce  comes,  which  certainly  will 
come  on  the  average  account,  he  finds  himfelf  in  the  hofphal.  ri  his  I  take  to 
be  the  origin  of  that  general  and  too  indifcriminate  condemnation  of  vineyards 
in  France.  The  poverty  is  obvious ;  it  is  connected  with  vines,  and  for  want 
of  proper  diftinftions,  it  is  confidered  as  neceflarily  flowing  from  vineyards ; 
but  in  fad  it  is  merely  the  refult  of  finall  properties  amongft  the  poor:  a  poor 
family  can  no  where  be  better  fituated  than  in  a  vine  province,  provided  he  pof- 
fefs  not  a  plant.    Whatever  may  be  the  feafon,  they  are  fure  of  ample  employ- 

»  So  lately  as  in  the  Journal-Phyfique  for  May  1790,  Mont  Roland  de  la  Platiere,  a  gentleman 
with  whom  I  had  the  pleafure  of  fome  agreeable  converfation  at  Lyons,  fays,  that  of  all  countries 
the  vine  ones  are  the  pooreft,  and  the  people  the  moft  wretched !  And  in  the  cahier  of  the  clergy  of 
Auxerre,  it  is  demanded,  that  the  ordonances  againft  planting  vines  on  land  proper  for  corn  be 
executed.    p.  19* 
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ment  among  their  richer  neighbours,  and  to  an  amount,  as  we  have  above  feen, 
thrice  as  great  as  any  other  arable  lands  afford.  That  culture  which  demands 
al.  12s.  in  hand  labour  only,  whether  there  be  crop  or  no  crop,  and  which  em- 
ploys women  and  children  of  all  ages,  ought  not  furely  to  be  condemned  as  the 
origin  of  diftrefs  among  the  poor.  Attribute  the  fa<ft  to  its  true  caufe,  the  de- 
fire  and  fpirit  of  poffeffing  landed-property,  which  is  univerfal  in  France,  and 
occafions  infinite  mifery.  This  circumftance,  fo  prevalent  in  that  kingdom, 
and  (comparatively  fpeaking)  fo  little  known  in  ours,  where  the  poor  are  fo 
much  more  at  their  eafe  than  in  France  and  moft  other  countries,  is  very  cu- 
rious to  a  political  obferver.  What  an  apparent  contradi&ion,  that  property 
(hould  be  the  parent  of  poverty,  yet  there  is  not  a  clearer  or  better  afcertained 
fa6t  in  the  range  of  modern  politics.  The  only  property  fit  for  a*  poor  family, 
is  their  cottage,  garden,  and  perhaps  grafs  land  enough  to  yield  milk-  this 
needs  not  of  neceflity  impede  their  daily  labour ;  if  they  have  more,  they  are 
to  be  clafled  with  farmers,  and  will  have  arable  fields,  which  muft,  in  the  nature 
of  things,  be  ill  cultivated,  and  the  national  intereft  confequently  fufFer. 

The  explanations  I  have  given  of  the  wine  fyftem  in  France  will  be  received, 
I  truft,  with  candour.  To  inveftigate  fuch  quefldons  fully,  would  demand  dif- 
fertations  expreffly  written  on  every  fubjedt  that  arifes,  which  would  be  incon- 
fiftent  with  the  brevity  neceflary  to  the  regifter  of  travels :  I  attempt  no  more 
than  to  arrange  the  fads  procured ;  it  belongs  to  the  political  arithmetician  fully 
to  combine  and  illuftrate  them. 


CHAP.    XL 

Of  Inclojures  in  France. 

r  I  ''HERE  is  Icarcely  a  circumftance  concerning  this  great  kingdom,  which 
ought  to  be  fo  well  known,  and  yet  which  is  fo  groflly  mifreprefented,  both 
in  common  books  and  common  converfation,  as  the  fubjedt  of  this  inquiry. 
The  idle  loungers,  that  write  the  guides  and  journies  to  Paris  and  Rome,  would 
make  their  readers  believe,  that  if  you  turn  a  horfe  loofe  at  Calais,  he  may  run 
to  Bayonne  for  want  of  an  inclofare  to  flop  him.  France  is  certainly  much  leis 
inclofed  than  England ;  but  the  travellers,  who  take  the  common  route  only 
from  Calais  to  Paris,  Dijon,  Lyons,  and  Chambery,  can  have  no  more  idea  of  the 
inclofures  in  that  kingdom,  than  if  they  had  ftaid  at  home  in  Portman  or 
Grofvenor-fquares.  The  principal  diftri&s  of  inclofure  which  I  viewed  are,  all 
Bretagne,  the  weftern  part  of  Normandy,  with  the  northern  part  to  the  Seine, 

Moft 
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Moft  of  Anjouand  Maine,  as  far  as  near  Aileron.  To  the  S.  of  the  Loire  an 
immenfe  range  of  country  is  inclofed ;  Bas  Poitou,  Touraine,  Sologne,  Berry, 
Limofin,  the  Bourbonmois,  and  much  of  the  Nevernois;  and  from  Mont 
Cenis  in  Burgundy,  to  St.  Poncin  in  Auvergne,  all  is  inclofed.  There  is  fome 
open  country  in  the  Angoumois,  and  the  eaftern  part  of  Poitou,  but  more  is 
inclofed.  Quercy  is  partly  fo;  but  the  whole  diftrift  of  the  Pyrenees,  from  Per- 
pignan  to  Bayonne,  extending  to  Auch,  and  almoft  to  Touloufe,  is  all  (waftes 
excepted)  thickly  inclofed.  This  contiguous  mafs  of  country  comprehends  not 
lefs  than  1 1,000  fquare  leagues  *  of  the  26,000  contained  in  the  whole  kingdom ; 
and  if  to  this  we  add  the  confiderable  diftridts  in  other  parts  of  France  which 
are  inclofed,  they  will,  beyond  a  doubt,  raife  the  total  to  a  full  half  of  the 
kingdom.  It  is  to  be  confidered,  that  Provence,  cfpecially  about  Avignon/  is 
not  without  inclofures ;  Dauphine  has  more.  The  whole  range  of  the  moun- 
tainous diftridfc  of  Auvergne,  Velay,  Vivarais,  and  Cevcnois,  contains  manyi 
Franche  Compte  and  Burgundy,  efpecially  the  former,  have  large  tracks  in- . 
clofed :  Loraine  has  fome ;  and  Flanders  has  them  throughout.  Add  to  this, 
moft  of  the  vineyards,  woods  and  forefts,  and  meadows  -f,  of  the  .kingdom  ; 
and  it  will  not  be  thought  too  large  an  allowance,  to  fuppofe  one-half  of  it 
in  this  ftate.  In  fuch  a  calculation,  it  would  be  abfurd  to  pretend  to  ac- 
curacy ;  it  is  a  guefs,  founded  on  a&ual  obfervation,  and  innumerable  notes 
taken  on  the  fpot.  Some  of  the  inclofed  provinces  are  chequered  by  open 
fields;  and  every  open  province  is  chequered  by  tracks  that  are  inclofed.  An- 
other remark,  not  unneceflary  to  make,  for  the  ufe  of  fuch  as  may  travel  in 
future,  is,  that  there  are  many,  lands  in  France  really  inclofed  for  moft  of 
the  purpofes  of  hufbandry,  though  apparently  open ;  that  is,  property  is  abso- 
lutely diftinguiflied,*  though  without  the  limit  of  a  hedge  or  a  ditch.  The  ufe 
which  is  made  of  inclofures  in  this  great  kingdom,  is  a  fubjedt  of  more  im- 
portance. If  they  do  not  know  what  to  do  with  them,  they  might  as  well  not 
have  them.  That  this  is  really  the  cafe,  no  perfon  can  doubt  who  travels  there 
with  attention ;  and  a  ftronger  proof  cannot  be  adduced,  than  that  the  fame 
price  per  arpent  fhould  be  given  for  inclofed  and  open  lands,  provided  both  are 
arable.  This  fadt  I  met  with  often,  to  my  aftoniftiment.  It  is  the  more  Angu- 
lar, becaufe  there  are  many  parts  alfo  of  the  fame  kingdom,  where  the  finall 
proprietors  ihew,  by  their  pradtice,  how  well  they  undcrftand  the  value  of  in- 
clofing ;  no  fooner  acquiring  the  foil,  than  immediately  fecuring  it  to  themfelves 
by  hedges,  or  ditches,  or  both.  Beam  is  as  ftriking  an  inftance  of  this  as  any 
part  of  Europe  can  exhibit.    There  is  not  a  diftridt  in  England  clofer,  thicker,  or 

*  That  is,  equal  to  the  contents  of  the  following  generalities  Rennesj  Caen,  Toms,  Bourges,. 
Poitiers,  Limoges,  Moulins,  Rochelle,  Auch  and  Pau,  Montauban,  and  Bourdeaux.     *     * 
\  Not  all  3,  for  many  are  common,  and  there  are  rights  over  others. 
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better  inclbfed ;  and,  what  is  uncommon  in  France,  gates  and  ftiles  are  in  good 
order.  The  whole  territory  of  the  Pyrenees  is  in  general  an  inclofed  country,  but 
fences  are  not  fo  neat,  or  fo  well  preferved,  as  in  Beam.  In  Bretagne  alfo,  the 
whole  of  which  is  more  or  lefs  inclofed,  though  ordinarily  with  a  rough  and 
favage  afpeft,  yet  there  is  a  diftridt  from  Guingamp  to  Belleifle  much  better,. 
where  the  gates  are  ingenioufly  contrived  to  fave  iron;  by  means  of  the  pofts 
being  ftout,  that  on  which  the  gate  fwings  has  a  projection  at  top  and  at  bot- 
tom, the  latter  being  fufficient  for  the  gate  to  turn  on,  and  the  former  to  turn 
in,  for  confining  it  to  the  perpendicular  pofition  ;  and  the  other  poll  has  a  hole, 
flit,  or  gafli,  cut  acrofs  the  face  of  it,  for  lifting  a  projection  of  the  head  of  the 
gate  into,  by  which  it  is  as  fecurely  faftened,  as  by  means  of  irons  in  the  gates  of 
England— a  contrivance  that  anfwers  well  where  wood  is  not  too  dear. 

It  cannot  be  doubted,  but  that  in  thefe  provinces,  and  in  Limofin,  Berry,  and 
others,  where  I  obferved  the  hedges  well  kept,  and  gaps  attentively  mended, 
the  farmers  muft  be  well  perfuaded,  from  experience,  of  the  advantages  of  in- 
clofing.  They  would  not  put  themfelves  to  a  confiderable  expenfe,  if  they  did 
not  expert  a  reimburfement.  But  in  the  provinces  where  the  open  fields  predo- 
minate, there  inclofures  are  little  valued  :  I  do  not  well  underftand  the  reafon 
for  this ;— if  the  hufbandry  varied  in  the  inclofed  fields,  from  that  of  the  unin  - 
clofed  ones,  there  would  be  nothing  furprifing  in  it;  but  the  marvellous  folly 
is,  that,  in  nine-tenths  of  all  the  inclofures  of  France,  the  fyftem  of  manage- 
ment is  precifely  the  fame  as  in  the  open  fields;  that  is  to  fay y  fallows  as  regularly 
prevail,  and  confequently  the  cattle  and  fheep  of  a  farm  are  nothing  in  com- 
parifon  of  what  they  ought  to  be.  Flanders  and  Alface,  and  iii  general  the 
very  rich  foils,  are  well  cultivated,  but  not  every  where;  for  the  noble  loams  of 
Bernay  to  Elbceuf,  and  thofc  of  the  Pays  de  Caux,  are  difgraced  with  fallows. 
Sologne  is  inclofed,  yet  it  is  the  moft  miferable  province  in  France,  of  the  fame 
rank  with  Bretagne  itfelf.  The  Bourbonnois,  and  great  part  of  the  Nevernois, 
are  inclofed;  yet  the  courfe  purfiied  is,  i,  fallow;  2,  rye;  and,  i,  fallow; 
2,  rye ;  3,  left  to  weeds  and  broom-— and  all  thefe  on  foils,  as  Bretagne,  Sologne, 
and  the  Bourbonnois,  highly  improveable,  and  capable  of  the  beft  Norfolk 
hufbandry.  With  fuch .  miferable  fyftems,  of  what  good  are  iuclofures  ?— 
Hence  we  may  draw  this  conclufion,  that  when  we  find  half  of  France  inclofed,. 
we  are  not  to  fuppofe  that  kingdom  in  the  ftate  of  improvement  and  cultivation,, 
which  this  circumftance  implies  among  us ;  on  the  contrary,  it  indicates  no  fuch 
thing;  for  fome  of  thepooreft,  and  moft  unimproved  provinces,  are  precifely  thefe 
which  are  inclofed ;  and,  for  what  I  know,*  there  may  be  vifionary  theories  in 
that  kingdom,  who  will,  from  this  circumftance,  argue  againft  the  practice  of 
incloling*  (vice  no  abfbrdities  are  fo  grofs  as  to  want  advocates.. 

The  chief  caufe  of  new  inclofure  in  France,  that  fell  within  my  knowledge, 
L%  fhat  the  communities  of  many  parities,  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and 

3E  partU 
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particularly  in  the  territory  of  the  Pyrenees,  being  proprietors  of  the  waftes, 
fell  them  to  any  perfon  that  applies  for  the  property ;  to  him  they  give  in  abfo- 
lute  afilgnment,  without  referving  any  rights  of  commonage  or  fuel  j  in  confe- 
rence of  which,  the  purchafer  has  the  power  of  inclofure,  of  which  he  flever 
fails  making  ufe.    Hence  fuch  numerous  improvements  have  been  made  in  the 
mountainous  provinces.    On  the  other  hand,  in  the  wafte  plains  of  Bretagne, 
Anjou,  Maine,  and  Guienne,  the  whole  being  in  the  hands  of  great  lords  or 
feignqurs,  who  will  not  fell,  but  only  fief  out  thefe  waftes,  we  fee  them  remain 
in  the  fame  barren  and  defolate  ftate  in  which  they  were  five  hundred  years  ago ; 
nor  is  it  a  (mail  impediment,  in  thefe  cafes,  that  the  rights  of  commonage  are 
claimed  in  many  inftanccs  by  communities,  when  the  property  is  in  the  ieigneurs  ; 
a  claim  that  has  no  exiftence  when  the  property  is  in  the  communities  themfelves. 
The  open  arable  fields  of  Picardy,   Artois,  part  of  Normandy,  the  Ifle  of 
France,  Brie,  and  the  Pays  de  Beauce,  are  cprfed  with  all  the  mifchicvous  cir- 
cumstances known  in  fimilar  cafes  in  England,  fuch  as  rights  of  common  paf- 
turage,  commencing  on  given  days,  when  under  corn,  and  throughout  the  fallow 
year ;  as  well  as  that  miferable  phantaftical  divifion  of  property  which  feem» 
to  have  been  contrived,  for  giving  an  occupier  as  much  trouble  and  expence  as 
poffible  in  the  culture  of  his  fcraps  of  fields.     In  England  we  have  been  making, 
for  forty  or  fifty  years  paft,  a  con fider able  progrefs  in  the  allotment  and  inclo- 
fure of  open  fields ;  and  though  tythes,  folly,  obflinacy,  prejudice,  and  heavy 
cxpences  ia  parliament,,  operate  powerfully  in  preventing  great  numbers  of  in- 
clofures,,  yet  we  have  enough  to  preferve  the  habit,  mode,  and  fyftem  of  doing 
the  bufinefe;  it  goes  on;  and,  from  the  progrefs  of  good  fenfe  and  experience, 
we  may  hope  to  have  the  whole  kingdom  inclofed  in  another  century.    In 
France,  on  the  contrary,  they  have  not  taken  the  firft  ftep ;  they  have  not  de- 
vjfed  a.  method  of  proceeding ;  they  know  not,  nor  have  any  idea  of  giving  full1 
powers  to  commiflioners  to  go  through  the  Herculean  labour,  as  the  French 
would  efteem  it,  of  making  a  fair  divifion,  without  appeal.    There  was  a  royal 
cdidl  for  this  purpofe  in  1764,  or  1765,  I  think,  which  had  a  particular  refe- 
rence to  Loraine ;  but,  in  pafiing  through  that  province,  I  made  enquiries  into  its 
effect,  and  found  little  or  nothing  had  refultedfrom  it.     Nay,  I  was  aflured  at 
MetZi  Pont  a  Mouflbn,  Nancy,  and  Luneville,  that  rights  of  commonpafture  were 
univerfal  in  the  province,  and  that  every  thing  was  eaten  which  was  fown  con- 
trary to  the  eftabliflied  routine.      I  afked,  at  Luneville,  why  they  had  not -more 
lucerne?  The.anfwer  was,  the  droit  de  parcours  prevents  it.    But  under  the  old 
government  of  France,  no  permiffion,  or  regulation  of  this  fort,  could  be  carried 
into  excution,  becaufe  there  was  in  reality  no  legiflature  in  France.     I  fhall 
elfewhere  (hew  this  more  diiiin&ly  :  no  law  could  be  effectual,  unlcfs  confented 
to.  wittingly  by  the  parliaments,  and  then  vigoroufly  executed  by  them  ;  for,  by 
means  of  the  vicious  constitution  of  their  courts  of  juftice,  there  was  no  execu- 
tive 
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five  government  to  carry  the  law  into  execution  ;  fo  that  if  all  parties  werfc  not 
fully  united  in  executing,  as  well  as  enafting  in  any  meafure*  nothing  could 
ever  be  done — the  King  being  really  impotent  in  this  refpett,  with  all  his  def- 
potifm.  Under  the  new  government,  which  is  eftablifhing  in  France,  I  havfr 
great  doubts  whether  any  progrefs  can  ever  be  made  in  this  great  and  leading 
ftep  to  all  ufeful  improvements  in  agriculture :  as  far  as  the  prefent  conftitu- 
tion  can  be  underftood,  it  is  the  will  of  the  people  that  is  to  govern  ;  and  I  know 
of  no  country  where  the  people  are  not  againft  inclofures.  The  Tiers  Etat,  and 
clergy  of  Metz  *  expreflly  demand,  that  the  edidl  of  inclofure  fhatl  be  revoked  : 
that  of  Troyes,  and  Nifmes,  and  Anjou,  make  the  fame  requeft-f;  another,. 
that  the  right  of  commonage  in  forefts  fhall  be  granted  to  the  neighbouring 
parishes  %. — The  nobility  of  Cambray  declare,  that  commons  ought  not  to  be 
broken  up  §•  Nay,  fome  of  the  cahiers  go  fo  far  as  to  fay,  that  the  commons, 
which  have  already  been  divided,  ought  to  be  thrown  open  again  [|.  Hence 
we  may  judge  what  probability  there  can  be,  of  any  new  and  effective  laws,  ta 
promote  and  enforce  fuch  a  meafure. 

To  enter  largely  into  the  advantages  of  inclofures,  in  fuch  a  work  as  this,,  and 
at  this  time  of  day,  would  be  fuperfluous  ** ;  it  is  fufficient  to  remark,  that 
without  a  regular  fyftem  of  inclofures  no  cattle  can  be  kept,,  except  on  the 

*  Cahier  de  Tiers  Etat  de  Metz>  p.  45.  Du  (Serge*  p.  1  x.  The  very  people,  therefore*  molfc 
peftered  with  commons  are  thofe  who  are  the  firft  to  defire  them.  Mem.  fur  la  Culture  du  CbotL 
Navet)  par  M.  de  Mononcourt.     8vo.     1788,     p.  7, 

+  T.  Etat  Troyes.     Art.  118.     Ntfenesyp.  27.     Anjou*  p.  49* 

%  T.  Etat  Thimerais.    p.  44. 

§  AW.  Gambrajy  p.  19.  It  is,  however,  but  juft  to  remark,  that  the  divifion  of  commons  is  de-? 
manded  by  the  nobility  of  Sens,  p.  26  5  nobility  of  Provins*  p.  24;  nobility  of  St.  Qutntin,  p.  12  5 
the  clergy  of  Bayonne,  art.  51  j  the  nobility  of  Lyons,  p.  23*    The  Tier  Etat  of  Cotentin,  MS. 

I  Clergi  SaumuTy  p.  9.     Treyes,  p.  ij6. 

**  The  King  of  Pruffia  juftly  remirks,  u  Ce  ne  fut  qu'apres  la  reparation  des  communes  que  Pagri* 
culture  des  Anglpis  comraenc^  profplrer."  Oeuvres9  torn.  v.  p.  151.  Sec  alfo,  for  vaft  advantages* 
V  Arm  des  Hommes*  5th  edit.  1760.  vol.  v.  p.  125.  But,  above  all,  let  me  quote  the  inftances  given 
by  a  French  writer,  which  are  fo  pointed  as  to  merit  muck  attention.  "  There  are  in  the  election  of 
Chateau  Thiery,  109  communities,  among  whom  32  poffefs  commons,  and  74  have  none.  In  the 
32,  eleven  have  augmented  in  their  fires  152;  twenty  others  have  diminished  375;  and  one  has 
reftedas  it  was;  in  the  77  without  commons,  13  have  augmented  147  fires  j  42  diminifhed  473 ; 
and  22  remained  as  they  were.  The  election  of  Soiflbns  offers  an  example  not  left  ftrikingj  32. 
parifhes  poffefs  near  4000  arpents  of  commons,  which  contained,  in  1729,  families  24703  but  at 
prefent  they  are  reduced  to  1689.  In  20  villages  without  commons,  there  are  90  fires  more  than  in 
20  other  villages  mat  have  commons.  With  commons  there  is  a  cow  to  13  ^  arpents  >  without, 
one  to  9  .J.  arpents."  Traite  des  Communes.  8vo»  1777*  And  it  is  very  well  obferved  by  another* 
that  commons  and  common  fields  are  of  much  lefs  ufe  to  thofe  who  want  moft,  than  to  thofe  who  can 
do  without  them.    Mermire  de  la  Soc,  Occon.  de  Berne*    1762*    t»  ii.  p.  80* 

3  E  2  Flemifh 
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Flemifti  fyftem  of  conftant  confinement  in  flables,  ftalls,  or  yards ;  and  this 
method,  when  the  lands  which  are  to  yield  the  food  are  diftant  from  the  home- 
flail,  is  inconvenient  and  expenfive,  though  in  a  great  variety  of  refpedts  truly 
admirable.  With  open  field  farms,  much  difpcrfed,  it  is  impofiible  to  follow 
the  Flemifh  fyftem ;  not  only  becaufe  the  eftablifhed  rotation  excludes  the  pro- 
per plants  for  cattle,  but  becaufe,  if  they  were  raifed,  they  could  not  be  daily 
carted  home,  without  committing  trefpafles  on  other  people;  therefore,  it 
fhould  always  be  remembered,  that  cattle  and  inclofure  are  fynonymous  terms. 
The  numerous  academies  and  focieties  of  agriculture  in  France,  that,  by  pre- 
.miums  and  dififertations,  attempted  to  increafe  the  cattle  of  the  kingdom,  by 
the  culture  of  new  grafles  and  other  plants,  without  making  proper  difh'ndtions, 
and  paying  a  peculiar  attention  to  inclofed  diftridts,  could  not,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  fee  any  good  efFedts  refult  from  their  endeavours  :  it  was  fomething  like 
the  Intendant's  giving  turnip  feed  to  farmers  who  had  not,  perhaps,  a  {ingle  acre 
of  land  in  circumftances  that  permitted  the  cultivation.  But  we  may  fafely  af- 
fert,  that  without  inclofure  the  half  of  France  cannot  poflibly  fupport  the 
requifite  ftock  of  cattle  and  fheep ;  and  without  fuch  ftock,  a  good  and  pro- 
ductive hufbandry  is  utterly  impradticable.  On  whatever  agricultural  fubjedt 
we  may  be  employed,  it  is  never  to  be  forgotten,  nor  can  we  recur  too  often  to 
the  pofition,  that  the  fallows  of  a  farm  are  to  fupport  the  cattle  and  fheep  of  it. 

The  firft  great  objedt  of  French  agriculture  is  to  eftablifh  a  better  hufbandry 
in  the  parts  of  the  kingdom  already  inclofed;  and  the  fecond  is  to  inclofe  the 
parts  now  open.  It  is  remarkable  that  vineyards  are  generally  open,  though 
property  is  diftindt  and  afcertained ;  I  have  met  with  inftances  where  the  di- 
vided and  fcattered  fcraps  of  land  in  this  culture  have  been  as  various  and  as 
inconvenient  as  in  common  arable  fields,  probably  from  their  having  been  in 
this,  ftate  before  they  were  converted  into  vineyards.  Inclofures,  however, 
are  in  no  culture  more  important  than  in  the  vineyard.  Trefpafles  are  mif- 
chievous  in  proportion  to  the  value  of  the  produdt,  and  to  the  eafe  and  tempta- 
tion of  committing  them.  The  afliduity  exerted,  and  the  expence  beftowed,  in 
watching  vineyards  in  many  parts  of  France,  are  a  convincing  proof,  that  the 
better  they  are  inclofed,  the  more  valuable  they  would  be  confidered.  How 
far  the  fhelter  refulting  from  inclofures  would  preferve  the  vines  from  the  incle- 
mencies of  unfavourable  feafons,  deferves  the  attention  of  French  agriculturifts. 
There  is  another  light  in  which  this  improvement  may  be  placed,  which  in 
France  merits  particular  attention,  namely,  the  neceflity  of  making  every  where 
provifion  for  fuel,  by  fome  application  of  the  land  to  it,  from  the  fcarcity  or 
badnels  of  coal  in  feven-eighths  of  the  kingdom.  I  have  already  (hewn  what 
an  immenfe  proportion  of  it  is  under  woods  and  forefts,  for  fupplying  fuel; 
whereas  a  well  regulated  inclofure,  the  hedges  judicioufly  planted  and  preferved, 

would 
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would  yield,  as  they  do  in  England,  confiderable  quantities /of  fuel.  Where 
flielter  or  humidity  were  wanted,  this  quantity  would  be  large ;  where  the  fence 
fimply  was  the  object,  it  would  be  lefs,  as  fuch  motives  would  regulate  the 
height  of  the  hedge. 


CHAP.    XII. 

Of  the  Tenantry,  and  Size  qfi  Farms  in  France. 

HPHERE  are  five  circumftances  in  the  occupation  of  land  in  France,  under 
which  I  may  include  the  very  numereous  notes  I  took  in  all  the  provinces, 
and  which  are  too  voluminous  for  infertion :  1,  the  fmall  properties  of  the  pea- 
sants ;  2,  hiring  at  a  money  rent,  as  in  England ;  3,  feudal  tenures ;  4,  mono- 
polizing lands  hired  at  money  rent,  and  re-let  to  peafahts ;  j,  metayers ;  by 
which  is  to  be  underftood,  hiring  at  half  or  third  produce. 

I.  The  fmall  properties  of  the  peafants  are  found  every  where,  to  a  degree  we 
have  no  idea  of  in  England;  they  are  found  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom,  even 
in  thofe  provinces  where  other  tenures  prevail ;  but  in  Quercy,  Languedoc,  the 
whole  diftridt  of  the  Pyrenees,  Beam,  Gafcoign,  part  of  Guicnne,  Alface, 
Flanders,  and  Loraine,  they  abound  to  a  greater  degree  than  common.  In 
Flanders,  Alface,  on  the  Garonne,  and  Beam,  I  found  many  in  comfortable 
circumftances,  fuch  as  might  rather  be  called  fmall  farmers  than  cottagers, 
and  in  Bas  Bretagne,  many  are  reputed  rich,  but  in  general  they  are  poor  and 
miferable,  much  arifing  from  the  minute  divifion  of  their  little  farms  among 
all  the  children.  In  Loraine,  and  the  part  of  Champagne  that  joins  it,  they 
are  quite  wretched.  I  have,  more  than  once,  feen  divifion  carried  to  fuch  excefs, 
that  a  fingle  fruit  tree,  (landing  in  about  ten  perch  of  ground,  has  conftituted 
a  farm,  and  the  local  fituation  of  a  family  decided  by  the  poffeflion. 
-  II.  Hiring  at  money  rent  is  the  general  practice  in  Picardy,  Artois,  part 
of  Flanders,  Normandy  (except  the  Pays  de  Caux),  Ifle  of  France,  and  Pays 
de  Beauce ;  and  I  found  fome  in  Beam  and  about  Navarens.  Such  tenures  are 
found  alfo  in  moft  parts  of  France,  fcattered  among  thofe  which  are  different 
and  predominant  j  but,  upon  a  moderate  eftimate,  they  have  not  yet  made  their 
way  through  more  than  a  fixth  or  feventh  of  the  kingdom. 

III.  Feudal  tenures.— Thefe  are  fiefs  granted  by  the  feigneurs  of  parishes, 
under  a  refervation  of  fines,  quit  rents,  forfeitures,  fervices,  &c. ;  I  found  them 
abounding  moft  in  Bretagne,  Limolin,  Berry,  La  Marche,  &c.  where  they 
fpread  through  whole  provinces ;  but  they  are  fcattered  very  much  in  every  part 

of 
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of  the  kingdom.  About  Verfon,  Vatan,  5?c.  in  Berry,  they  complained  fo  hea- 
vily of  thefe  burthens,  that  the  mode  of  levying  and  enforcing  them  muft  con- 
ftitute  much  of  the  evil ;  they  are  every  where  much  more  burthenfome  thaa 
apparent,  from  the  amount  which  I  attribute  to  that  circumftance.  Legal  adju- 
dications, they  affert,  are  very  fevere  againft  the  tenant,  in  favour  of  the  feigneur. 

IV.  Monopoly. — This  is  commonly  pradtifed  in  various  of  the  provinces 
where  met  ay  trig  is  known ;  men  of  fome  fubftance  hire  great  tracks  of  land,  at 
a  money  rent,  and  re-let  it  in  fmall  divifions  to  metayers,  who  pay  half  the  pro- 
duce. I  heard  many  complaints  of  it  in  La  Marchc,  Berry,  Poitou,  and  An- 
goumois,  and  it  is  met  with  in  other  provinces ;  it  appears  to  flow  from  the  dif- 
ficulties inherent  in  the  metaying  fyftem,  but  is  itfelf  a  mifchievous  pra&ice, 
well  known  in  Ireland,  where  thefe  middle  men  are  almoft  banUhed. 

V?  Metayers. — This  is  the  tenure  under  which,  perhaps,  feven-eighths  of 
the  lands  of  France  are  held ;  it  pervades  almoft  every  part  of  Sologne,  Berry,  La 
Marche,  Limofin,  Anjou,  Bourgogne,  Bourbonnois,  Nevernois,  Auvergne,  &c* 
and  is  found  in  Bretagne,  Maine,  Provence,  and  all  the  fouthern  counties,  &c. 
In  Champagne  there  are  many  at  tier  franc,  which  is  the  third  of  the  produce, 
but  in  general  it  is  half.  The  landlord  commonly  finds  half  the  cattle  and 
half  the  feed ;  and  the  metayer  labour,  implements,  and  taxes ;  but  in  fome  di£- 
tridts  the  landlord  bears  a  fhare  of  thefe.  In  Berry  fome  are  at  half,  fome  one- 
third,  fome  one-fourth  produce.  In  Rouffillon  the  landlord  pays  half  the  taxes; 
and  in  Guienne,  from  Auch.to  Fleuran,  many  landlords  pay  all.  Near  Aguil- 
lon,  on  the  Garonne,  the  metayers  furnifti  half  the  cattle.  Near  Falaiie,  in 
Normandy,  I  found  metayers,  where  they  fhould  leaft  of  all  be  looked  for,  on  the 
farms  which  gentlemen  keep  in  their  own  hands;  the  confequence  there  is,  that 
every  gentleman's  farm  muft  be  precifely  the  worft  cultivated  of  all  the  neigh- 
bourhood : — this  difgraceful  circumftance  needs  no  comment.  At  Nangis,  in 
the  Ifle  of  France,  I  met  with  an  agreement  for  the  landlord  to  furnifh  live 
flock,  implements,  harnefs,  and  taxes  ;  the  metayer  found  labour  and  his  own 
capitation  tax : — the  landlord  repaired  the  houfe  and  gates ;  the  metayer  the 
windows  : — the  landlord  provided  feed  the  firft  year;  the  metayer  the  laft  j  in 
the  intervening  years  they  fupply  half  and  half.  Produce  fold  for  money 
divided.  Butter  and  cheefe  ufed  in  the  metayer's  family,  to  any  amount,  com- 
pounded for  at  5s.  a  cow.  In  the  Bourbonnois  the  landlord  finds  all  forts  of  live 
ftock,  yet  the  metayer  fells,  changes,  and  buys  at  his  will ;  the  fteward  keeping 
an  account  of  thefe  mutations,  for  the  landlord  has  half  the  product  of  lakes, 
and  pays  half  the  purchafes.  The  tenant  carts  the  landlord's  half  of  the  com 
to  the  barn  of  the  chateau,  and  comes  again  to  take  the  ftraw;  the  confo- 
quences  of  this  abfurd  fyftem  are  ftriking ;  land  which  in  England  would  let  at 
10s.  pay  about  2s.  6d.  for  both  land  and  live  flock. 

At 
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At  the  firft  blufh,  the  great  difad outage  of  the  metaying  fyftem  is  to  land- 
lords ;  but,  on  a  nearer  examination,  the  tenants  are  found  in  the  loweft  ftate  of 
poverty,  and  fome  of  them  in  mifery.  At  Vatan,  in  Berry,  I  was  aflured,  that 
the  metayers  almoft  every  year  borrowed  their  bread  of  the  landlord  before  the 
harveft  came  round,  yet  hardly  worth  borrowing,  for  it  was  made  of  rye  and 
barley  mixed ;  I  tailed  enough  of  it  to  pity  fincerely  the  poor  people ;  but  no 
common  perfon  there  eats  wheaten  bread;  with  all  this  mifery  among  the 
farmers,  the  landlord's  fituation  may  be  eftimated  by  the  rents  he  receives. 
At  Salbris,  in  Sologne,  for  a  fheep-walk  that  feeds  700  flieep,  and  200  Englifh 
acres  of  other  land,  paid  the  landlord,  for  his  half,  about  33I.  fterling;  the 
whole  rent,  for  land  and  ftock  too,  did  not,  therefore,  amount  to  is.  per  head 
on  the  fheep !  In  Limofin  the  metayers  are  confidered  as  little  better  than 
menial  fervants,  removeable  at  pleafure,  and  obliged  to  conform  in  all  things 
to  the  will  of  the  landlords ;  it  is  commonly  computed  that  half  the  tenantry 
are  deeply  in  debt  to  the  proprietor,  fo  that  he  is  often  obliged  to  turn  them  off 
with  the  lofs  of  thefe  debts,  in  order  to  fave  his  land  from  running  wafte. 

In  all  the  modes  of  occupying  land,  the  great  evil  is  the  fmallnefs  of  farms, 
There  are  large  ones  in  Picardy,  the  Ifle  of  France,  the  Pays  de  Beauce,  Artois, 
and  Normandy  ;  but,  in  the  reft  of  the  kingdom,  fuch  are  not  general.  The 
divifion  of  the  farms  and  population  is  fo  great,  that  the  mifery  flowing  from  it 
is  in  many  places  extreme ;  the  idlenefs  of  the  people  is  feen  the  moment  you 
enter  a  town  on  market-day ;  the  fwarms  of  people  are  incredible.  At  Lander- 
viliau,  in  Bretagne,  I  few  a  man  who  walked  feven  miles  to  bring  two  chickens, 
Which  would  not  fell  for  z\f.  the  couple,  as  he  told  me  himfelf.  At  Avranches 
men  attending  each  a  horfe,  with  a  pannier  load  of  fea  ooze,  not  more  than 
four  bufliels.  Near  Ifenheim,  in  Alface,  a  rich  country,  women,  in  the  midft 
of  harveft,  where  their  labour  is  nearly  as  valuable  as  that  of  men,  reaping  grafs 
by  the  road  fide  to  carry  home  to  their  cows. 

Observations. 

Three  material  queftions  obvioufly  arife;  ift,  the  inconveniencies  of  metaying, 
and  the  advantages  of  the  tenure  at  a  money  rent ;  2d,  the  fize  of  farms ;  3d,  how 
far  fmall  properties  are  beneficial. 

I.  Metayers. 

This  fabjeft  may  be  eafily  difpatched  5  for  there  is  not  one  word  to  be  faid  in 
favour  of  the  pra&icc,  and  a  thoufand  arguments  that  might  be  ufed  again  ft  it. 
The  hard  plea  of  neceffity  can  alone  be  urged  in  its  favour;  the  poverty  of  the 
farmers  being  fo  great,  that  the  landlord  muft  ftock  the  farm,  or  it  could  not  be 
flocked  at  all :  this  is  a  moil  cruel  burthen  to  a  proprietor,  who  is  thus  obliged 

to 
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to  run  much  of  the  hazard  of  farming^  the  mod  dangerous  of  all  methods, 
that  of  trufting  his.  property  abfolutely  in  the  hands  of  people  who  are  generally 
ignorant,  many  carelefs,  and  fome  undoubtedly  wicked.  Among  fome  gentlemen 
I  perfonally  knew,  I  was  acquainted  with  one  at  Bagnere  de  Luchon,  who  was 
obliged  to  fell  his  eftate,  becaufe  he  was  unable  to  reftock  it,  the  (heep  having  all 
died  of  epidemical  diftempers ;  proceeding,  doubtlefs,  from  the  execrable  methods 
of  the  metayers  cramming  them  intertables  as  hot  as  ftoves,  on  reeking  dunghills ; 
and  then,  in  the  common  cuftom  of  the  kingdom,  (hutting  every  hole  and  crack 
that  could  let  in  air. — In  this  moft  miferable  of  all  the  modes  of  letting  land,  af- 
ter running  the  hazard  of  fuch  loffes,  fatal  in  many  inftances,  the  defrauded 
landlord  receives  a  contemptible  rent ; — the  farmer  is  in  the  loweft  ftate  of 
poverty  ; — the  land  is  miferably  cultivated ;  and  the  nation  fuffcrs  as  feverely  as  , 
the  parties  themfelves.  It  is  a  curious  queftion  how  this  pra&ice  came  to  be 
exploded  in  Picardy,  Normandy,  and  the  Ifle  of  France.  The  wealth  of  great 
cities  will  effect  fomething,  but  not  much ;  for  Bourdeaux,  Marieilles,  and,  . 
above  all,  Lyons  and  Nantes,  have  done  nothing  in  this  refpedi  $  yet  they  are  • 
to  be  clafled  among  the  richeft  cities  in  Europe,  and  far  beyond  Rouen,  Abbe- 
ville, Amiens,  &c.-- -And  were  we  to  afcribe  it  to  the  nearer  vicinity  of  the 
capita],  why  has  not  the  fame  caufe  eftablifhed  a  good  hufbandry,  as  well  as 
rents  paid  in  money  ? — The  fadt,  however,  is  certain,  that  thofe  three  pro- 
vinces, with  Artois  and  Flanders,  in  which  we  fhould  not  be  furprized  at  any 
variation,  as  they  were  conquered  from  a  free  country,  comparatively  ipeaking, 
are  the  only  ones  in  the  kingdom  whpre  this  beneficial  pradtice  generally  pre- 
vails. It  is  found,  indeed,  in  a  Scattered  and  irregular  manner  elfewhere,  but 
not  eftablifhed  as  in  thofe  provinces.  That  the  poverty  of  the  tenantry, 
which  has  given  rife  to  this  mifchievous  practice,  has  arifen  from  the  principles 
of  an  arbitrary  government,  cannot  be  doubted.  Heavy  taxes  on  the  farmers, 
from  which  the  nobility  and  clergy  are  exempt  $  and  thofe  taxes  levied  arbi- 
trarily, at  the  will  of  the  Intendant  and  his  fub-delegues,  have  been  fufficient 
to  impoverifh  the  lower  clafles.  One  would  naturally  have  fuppofed,  from  the 
grols  abufes  and  cruelty  of  this  method  of  taxation,  that  the  objedt  in  view 
were  as  much  to  keep  the  people  poor,  as  to  make  the  King  rich.  As  the 
taille  was  profeffedly  levied  in  proportion  to  every  one's  fubftance,  it  had  the 
mifchievous  effedt  of  all  equal  land  taxes,  when  levied  even  with  honefty ;  for  a 
farmer's  profit — his  fuccefs— his  merit,  was  taxed  exadtly  in  proportion  to  the 
quantum;  a  fure  method  of  putting  a  period  to  the  exiftence  of  either  profit, 
fuccefs,  or  merit.  The  farmers  are  really  poor,  or  apparently  poor,  fince  a  rich 
m»n  will  affedt  poverty  to  efcape  the  arbitrary  rife  of  a  tax,,  which  profefles  to  be 
in  proportion  to  his  power  of  bearing  it :  hence  poor  cattle,  poor  implements, 
and  poor  dung-hills,  even  on  the  farms  of  men  who  could  afford  the  beft. 

What 
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What  a  ruinous  and  deteftable  fyftem,  and  how  furely  calculated  to  flop  the 
current  of  the  wealth  of  the  fovereign,  as  well  as  of  his  people  !— What  man, 
of  common  fenfe  and  feeling,  can  lament  the  fall  of  a  government  that  con* 
dufted  itfelf  on  fuch  principles  ?   And  who  can  juftly  condemn  the  people  for 
their  violence,  in  wrefling  from  the  nobility  and  clergy  thofe  privileges  and 
diflindiions,  which  they  had  ufed  fo  unworthily,  to  the  depreflion  and  ruin  of 
all  the  inferior  clafTes  ?    Thefe  taxes,  united  with  the  burthenfome  and  odious 
feudul  rights  and  impofitions  of  the  feigneurs,  prevented  all  inveftment  of 
capital,  which  could  not  be  removed  at  pleafure,  from  the  land :  the  evil  wa* 
not  fo  much  a  general  want  of  capital  in  the  kingdom,  as  an  apprehenfion  of 
fixing  it  on  land,  where  it  would  of  heceffity  be  expofed  to  the  rapin  of  regal 
and  noble  harpies ;  that  this  was  the  fadt,  we  find  from  the  cafe  of  the  rich 
grazing  diftridts  of  Normandy,  where  no  want  of  capital  was  heard  of,  yet  fuch 
lands  demand  a  larger  fum  to  flock  than  any  other  ;  a  fum  equal  to  the  ampleffc 
improvement  of  the  poorefl  and  mod  difficult  foils.    Why  then  fhould  not  a 
proper  flock  be  fotlnd  on  arable  as  well  as  on  paflure  lands  ?    For  an  obvious 
reafon ;— the  capital  inverted  in  fat  oxen  and  fheep  is  removable  at  a  moment'* 
warning ;  and,  being  every  year  renewed,  the  grazier  has  an  annual  opportunity 
of  withdrawing  from  bufinefsj  he  has  confequently  a  fort  of  independence,  ut- 
terly unknown  to  an  arable  farmer,  who  has  the  leafl  idea  of  improving  his  land, 
or  of  keeping  a  proper  flock  of  implements  and  manure.    The  knowledge  of 
this  circumftance  keeps  the  tyrants  in  order,  and  makes  them  tender  in  impo- 
fitions, which  being  evaded,  would  leave  the  moil  valuable  land  in  the  kingdom 
without  the  means  of  being  rendered  produftive.    Warmly  as  one  muft  congra- 
tulate human  feelings,  upon  a  nation's  throwing  off  the  yoke  of  fuch  deteftable 
burthens,  we  cannot  but  regret  and  condemn  the  idea  of  thofe  vifionary,  fyfte- 
matic,  pfeudo  politicians,  the  (economises,  which  has  fo  infeded  the  National 
Affembly,  as  to  allow  the  propofal  even  to  be  received,  of  laying  a  proportional 
land-tax  of  thirteen  million  flerling.     This  the  prefent  democratic  principles 
will  certainly  keep  proportional  fince  it  is  the  wealthy  who  can  alone  improve  j 
and  the  poor,  with  power  in  their  hands,  will  always  take  care  to  tax  the  im- 
provements of  the  rich.     If  this  new  fyflem  be  not  guarded  with  claufes,  of 
which  no  trace  appears  at  prefent,  the  agriculture  of  the  kingdom  will  no  more 
be  able  to  raife  its  head,  than  under  the  old  fyftem.     But  this  is  not  the  place 
to  difcufs  that  important  que  ft  ion.     In  regard  to  the  bed  means  of  remedying 
the  evils  of  metaying,  they  certainly  confifl  in  the  proprietor's  farming  his  own 
lands  tHl  improved,  and  then  letting  them  at  a  money  rent,  without  the  flock*, 
if  he  can  find  farmers  to  hire;  but  if  not,  lending  the  flock  at  interefl.    Thui  ' 
favoured,  the  farmers  would,  under  a  good  government  and  eafed  of  tythes* 
prefently  grow  rich,  and,  in  all  probability,  would,  for  the  moft  part,  free  them- 

3  F  felvcs 
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felvcs  from  the  debt  in  twenty- five  or  thirty  years ;  and,  with  good  hulbandry, 
*ven  in  a  (ingle  leafe  of  twenty-one  years ;  but  with  their  prefent  wretched  fyf- 
tems  of  cropping,  and  deficiency  of  cattle  and  (heep,  they  would  be  a  century 
<fFe#ing  it.  If  a  landlord  could  not,  or  would  not,  farm  himfelf,  the  next 
method  would  be,  to  let  live  (lock  and  land  at  a  money  rent,  for  twenty-one 
years,  the  tenant,  at  the  expiration,  paying  him  in  money  the  original  value 
of  the  live  (lock,  and  fubjedt  to  all  hazards  and  loffes.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
twit  fuch  a  fyftem,  with  a  good  mode  of  taxation  and  freedom  from  tythes,  would 
<nable  the  metayer  in  that  term  to  become  at  lead  capable  of  carrying  on  his 
fcufinefs,  without  any  a  Alliance  in  future  from  his  landlord. 

II.  Size  of  Farms* 

I  have  treated  at  large  of  this  fubjedt  in  my  Tours  through  England,  and  in 
the  Annals  of  Agriculture*  vol.  vii.  p.  5101  at  prefent,  therefore,  I  (hall  briefly 
touch  upon  fome  circumftances  more  peculiarly  a  riling,  from  the  hulbandry  of 
France.  I  (hall  begin  by  afierting,  with  confidence,  that  I  never  faw  a  (ingle 
inftance  of  good  hufbandry  on  a  fmall  farm,  except  on  foils  of  the  greateft  fer- 
tility. Flanders  is  always  an  exception  5  on  that  rich,  deep,  and  putrid  foil, 
in  the  exuberant  plain  of  Alface,  and  in  the  deep  and  fertile  borders  of  the  Ga- 
ronne,  the  land  is  (b  good,  that  it  mud  be  perverfity  alone  that  can  contrive  very 
bad  hulbandry ;  but  on  all  inferior  foils,  that  is  to  fay,  through  nine-tenths  of 
the  kingdom,  and  in  fome  inftances  even  on  very  rich  land,  as,  for  inftance, 
in  Normandy,  the  hulbandry  is  execrable.  I  may  farther  obferve,  that  when- 
.  ever  bad  management  is  found  in  thofe  rich  and  well  cultivated  diftri&s,  it  is 
lure  to  be  found  on  fmall  farms.  When,  therefore,  I  obferved  in  many  cahiers 
of  the  three  orders,  a  demand  to  limit  the  (ize  of  farms,  and  great  pantgyricks 
on  fmall  ones,  I  could  not  but  conclude,  that  the  townfmei^  who  drew  up  thofe 
inftrudtions  knew  nothing  of  the  practice  of  agriculture,  except  the  vulgar  errors 
which  float  in  every  country  upon  that  fuJtgedl*.  This  inquiry  is  of  fo  much 
importance  to  every  nation,  that  it  ought  to  depend  as  much  as  poflible  on  fails, 
and  of  conrfe  to  be  handled  by  thofe  only  who  pra&ifc  agriculture  as  well  as 
underftand  it.  The  following  queflions  naturally  arife.  Is  it  the  grofs  produce 
of  hufbandry  that  (hould  chiefly  be  confidered  ?  Or  the  greateft  produce  that 
can  be  carried  to  market  ?  Or  is  it  the  net  profit  ?  Should  the  populoufiiefs 
arifing  from  cultivation  be  the  guide?  Or  (hould  the  ea(e  and  happinefs  of  the 
cultivators  be  only  had  in  view  ?  Thefe  queftions  might  be  multiplied,  but 
they  are  fufficient  for  unfolding  the  inquiry,  It  will  probably  be  found,  that  no 
one  point  is  fingly  to  be  attended  to,  but  an  aggregate  of  all,  in  due  proportions. 

•  Cahier  de  Dourdon,  p.  iy^~Cr*py7  p.  $.-—EJI(tmpeS)  p.  27.-- -ParU%  p.  41. — Provins  and  Mai* 
teuauxy  p.  51. 

I.  The 
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I.  The  grofs  produce  cannot  be  alone  con  fide  red,  for  this  fim  pie  reafon,  that 
fo  many  hands  may  be  employed  to  raife  the  largeft,  as  to  afford  none  for 
market ;  in  which  cafe  there  could  be  no  towns,.  qo  manufactures,  but  merely 
domeftic  ones ;  no  army,  no  navy,  no  (hipping.  Such  an  arrangement,  though 
perfedtly  confident  with  the  count  de  Mirabeau's  fyftem,  of  an  equal  difperfioa 
of  a  people  over  their  whole  territory,  is  yet  fo  truly  vifionary,  that  it  does  not 
demand  a  moment's  attention. 

II.  The  net  profit  of  hufbandry  cannot  poflibly  be  the  guide,  becaufe  the 
moft  uncultivated  ipots  may  be  attended  with  a  greater  net  profit  on  the  capital 
employed,  than  the  richeft  gardens  *  as  a  mere  warren,  fheep-walk,  &c. 

III.  Populoufnefs  cannot  be  a  fafe  guide  in  the  inquiry,  becaufe  if  it  be  alone 
attended  to,  it  infallibly  deftroys  itfelf  by  excefs  of  mifery.  There  can  be  no 
merit  in  any  fyftem  that  breeds  people  to  ftarve*  food  and  employment  (towns) 
muft,  therefore,  be  in  view  as  well  as  people. 

IV.  The  eafe  and  happinefs  of  cultivators  alone  cannot  be  our  guide,  becaufe 
they  may  be  eafier  and  happier  in  the  midft  of  a  howling  defert,  than  in  the 
gardens  of  Mont reuiL 

V.  I  am  not  abfolutely  fatisfied  with  the  greateft  produce  that  can  be  carried  fo 
market,  but  it  comes  infinitely  nearer  to  the  truth  than  any  of  the  reft  5  it  in* 
eludes  a  confiderable  grofs  produce ;  it  implies  a  great  net  profit  >  and  indicates* 
cxadtly  in  proportion  to  its  amount,  that  populoufnefs  which  is  found  in  towns, 
and  that  which  ought  to  depend  on  manufactures ;  it  fecures  the  eafe  of  the  cul- 
tivating clafles  ;  it  enables  the  former  to  employ  much  labour*  and,  what  is  of 
more  confequence,'  to  pay  it  well. 

This  leading  propofition,  being  thus  far  fatisfa&orily  afcertained,  on  compa- 
rifon  with  the  others,  we  are  able  to  determine  that  that  fize  of  farms  is  moft  be- 
neficial, in  general,  which  fecures  the  greateft  produce  in  the  market  %  or,  ia 
other  words,  converted  into  money.  Now,  in  order  thus  to  command  a  great 
furplus,  above  what  is  confumed  by  men  and  their  families  employed  or  de- 
pending on  the  cultivation,  every  fpecies  of  good  hufbandry  muft  be  exerted^ 
Lands  already  in  culture  muft  be  kept  improving;  great  ftocks  of  cattle  and 
fheep  fupported  j  every  fort  of  manure  that  can  be  procured  ufed  plentifully  $ 
draining,  irrigating,  folding,  hoeing,  marling,  claying,  liming,  inclofing,  all  muft: 
be  exerted  with  activity  and  vigour ;— no  fcrap  of  wafte  land  left  in  a  negle&ed 
ftate : — all  improved ;  all  pufliing  forward  towards  perfe&ion  ;  and  the  farmer 
encouraged,  by  the  profit  of  his  undertakings,  to  invert  his  favings  in  frefh  ex- 
ertions, that  he  may  receive  that  compound  intereft  fo  practicable  for  the  good 
farmer.  The  fized  farm  that  beft  efFedts  all  thefe  works,  will  certainly  carry  to 
market  the  greateft  furplus  produce.  I  have  attended,  with  great  care  and  im- 
partiality, to  the  refult  of  thfs  inquiry  throughout  the  kingdom ;  and  though  in 
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many  provinces  the  husbandry  is  fo  infamoufly  bad,  as  to  yield  a  choice  only  of 
evils,  yet  I  may  fafely  affert,  that  on  farms  of  300  to  600  acres  it  is  infinitely 
better  than  on  little  ones,  and  fupplies  the  market  with  a  produce  beyond  all 
comparifon  fuperior.  But  by  farms  I  mean  always  occupations,  and  by  no 
means  fuch  as  are  hired  by  middle  men  to  re-let  to  little  metayers.  There  is 
nothing  ftrange  in  the  bad  hufbandry  fo  common  on  little  farms ;  by  which  I 
mean  fuch  as  are  under  rooarpents,  and  even  from  100  to  200 ;  thofe  propor- 
tions "between  the  ftock  and  labour,  and  the  land,  by  which  pra&ical  men  will 
underftand  what  I  mean,  are  on  fuch  farms  unfavourable.  The  man  is  poor; 
and  no  poor  farmer  can  make  thofe  exertions  that  are  demanded  for  good  huf- 
bandry *  5  and  his  poverty  is  neceffarily  in  proportion  to  the  fmallnefe  of  his 
farm.  The  profit  of  a  large  farm  fupports  the  farmer  and  his  family,  and 
leaves  a  fuiplus  which  may  be  laid  out  in  improvements;  that  of  a  fmall  tra& 
of  land  will  do  no  more  than  fupport  the  farmer,  and  leaves  nothing  for  im- 
provements. With  the  latter  die  horfes  are  more  numerous  than  with  the 
former,  and  in  a  proportion  that  abridges  much  of  the  profit.  The  divifion  of 
labour,  which  in  every  purfuit  of  induftry  gives  ikili  and  difpatch,  cannot  in- 
deed take  place  on  the  greafeft  farms  in  the  degree  in  which  it  is  found  ia 
manufactures ;  but  upon  fmall  farms  it  does  not  take  place  at  all :— the  fame 
man,  by  turns,  applies  to  every  work  of  the  farm ;  upon  the  larger  occupation 
there  are  ploughmen,  threfhers,  hedgers,  fhepherds,  cow-herds,  ox-herds,  hog- 
herds,  lime-burners,  drainers,  and  irrigators : — this  circumftance  is  of  confider- 
able  importance,  and  decides  that  every  work  will  be  better  performed  on  a 
large  than  on  a  fmall  farm  ;  one  of  the  great  eft  engines  of  good  hufbandry,  a 
iheepfold,  is  either  to  be  found  on  a  large  farm  only,  or  at  an  expence  of  labour 
which  deflroys  the  profit.  It  has  often  been  urged,  that  fmall  farms  are  greater 
nurferies  of  population  ;  in  many  inftances  this  is  the  cafe,  and  they  are  often 
pernicious  exadtly  in  that  proportion;  prolific  inmifery;  and  breeding  mouths 
without  yielding  a  produce  to  feed  them.  In  France,  population,  outftripping 
the  demand,  is  a  public  nuifance,  and  ought  to  be  carefully  difcouraged ;  but 
of  this  faft,  glaring  through  the  whole  kingdom,  more  in  another  chapter. 
The  farms  I  fhould  prefer  in  France  would  be  250  to  350  acres  upon  rich  foils  ; 
and  400  to  600  upon  poorer  ones. 

England  has  made,  upon  the  whole,  a  much  greater  progrefs  in  agriculture 
than  any  other  country  in  Europe;  and  great  farms  have  abfolutely  done  the 
whole :  infomuch,  that  we  have  not  a  capital  improvement  that  is  ever  found  on 

#  c<  Wealth,"  fays  a  French  writer,  "  ia  the  hands  of  farmers  becomes  fatal  to  agriculture." 
Ejfai  fur  Petat  de  la  culture  Belgique.  8vo.  1784.  p.  7.  Who  can  wonder  at  a  kingdom  being  ill  cul- 
tivated, that  abounds  with  fuch  politicians? 

aftaall 
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*  fmall  one.    Let  foreigners— —let  the  count  de  Hertzberg  *  come  to  Eng- 
land and  view  our  hufbandry :— let  me  have  the  honour  of  ftiewing  him  that  of 
our  large  farms,  and  then  let  Dr.  Price  condud  him  to  that  of  our  (mall  ones  : 
when  he  has  viewed  both,  he  will  find  no  difficulty  in  drawing  conclufions 
very  different  from  thofe  which  he  has  hitherto  patronized.    We  have  in  Eng- 
land brought  to  perfe&ion  the  management  of  inclofing,  marling,  claying,  and 
every  fpecies  of  manuring.    We  have  made  great  advances  in  irrigation ;  and 
fhould,  perhaps,  have  equalled  Lombardy,  if  the  liberty  of  the  people  would 
have  allowed  as  ready  a  trefpafs  on  private  property.      We  have  carried  the 
breeding  of  cattle  and  ftieep  to  a  greater  perfection,  than  any.  country  in  the 
world  ever  yet  experienced.    We  have,  in  our  beft  managed  diftridts,  baniflied 
fallows  :  and,  what  is  the  great  glory  of  our  ifland,  the  beft  hufbandry  is  found 
on  our  pooreft  foils.    Let  me  demand,  of  the  advocates  for  fmall  farms,  where 
the  little  farmer  is  to  be  found  who  will  cover  his  whole  farm  with  marl,  at  the 
rate  of  100  to  150  tons  per  acre  ?  who  will  drain  all  his  land  at  the  expence  of 
two  or  three  pounds  an  acre  ?  who  will  pay  a  heavy  price  for  the  manure  of 
towns,  and  convey  it  thirty  miles  by  land  carriage  ?  who  will  float  his  meadows 
at  the  expence  of  5I.  per  acre  ?  who,  to  improve  the  breed  of  his  fheep,  will 
give  1000  guineas  for  the  ufe  of  a  {ingle  ram  for  a  (ingle  feafon  ?  who  will  give 
25  guineas  per  cow  for  being  covered  by  a  fine  bull  ?   who  will  fend  acrofs  the 
kingdom  to  diftant  provinces  for  new  implements,  and  for  men  to  ufe  them  ? 
who  employ  and  pay  men  for  refiding  in  provinces,  where  pradtices  are  found 
which  they  want  to  introduce  on  their  farms  ?— At  the  very  mention  of  fuch 
exertions,  common  in  England,  what  mind  can  be  fo  perverfely  framed  as  to 
imagine,  for  a  fingle  moment,  that  such  things  are  to  be  effected  by  little 
farmers  ?— Dedudt  from  agriculture  all  the  practices  that  have  made  it  flourilh- 
ing  in  this  ifland,  and  you  have  precifely  the  management  of  fmall  farms. 

.  *  That  Minifter  (ays,  in  one  of  his  difcourfes  to  the  Academy  of  Berlin,  «  Ce  le  principe  de  que 
1c  cultivateur  Anglois  Young  fontient,  dans  fon  Arithmetique  Politique,  fur  l'utilite  des  grandes 
fcrmes.  M.  Young  paroit  avoir  tort  a  1'egard  d'un  gouvernement  republicain  tel  que  celui  de  la 
'  Grande  Bretagne,  que  a  plus  befoin  qu'un  autre  d'une  grande  population."  Here,  as  in  many  in- 
ftances,  it  is  fuppofed,  that  large  farms  are  unfavourable  to  population,  becaufe  their  produce  is  con- 
fumed  in  towns.  Has  the  count  given  any  reafon  to  make  us  believe,  that  the  produce  of  a  large 
farm  confumed  in  a  town,  does  not  imply  a  population  proportioned  to  its  quantity,  as  well  as  the 
produce  of  a  (mail  form,  which  is  confumed  by  the  people  that  raife  it  ?  As  population  is  in  propor- 
tion to  food,  thofe  who  urge  that  great  forms  are  injurious,  (hould  (hew  that  fmall  ones  raife  a 
greater  quantity $  that  is,  are  better  cultivated :  furely  the  aflertion  implies  too  grofs  an  abfurdity  to 
be  ventured.  Frederic,  who  attained  the  title  of  Great,  on  account  of  his  fuperior  (kill  in  the  arts 
of  (laughtering  men,  was,  on  military  principles,  a  friend  to  breeding  them. — u  confiderant  que  le 
nombre  des  habitants  fait  la  richc£e  des  fouverains  on.trouva  ■  »"  &c.  Otuvrtf  <U  Fred.  II. 
Tom,  v.  p.  $46. 
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The  falfe  ideas,  at  prefent  fo  common  in  France,  are  the  more  fuprifing,  as 
no  language  abounds  with  jufter  fentiments  on  many  of  thefc  queftions  of  political 
ceconomy  than  the  French.  There  cannot  be  jufter,  truer,  or  more  appofite 
remarks  on  the  advantage  of  great  farms  and  rich  farmers,  than  in  the "  Ency- 
clopaedic *.  Nor  can  any  one  write  better  on  the  fubje&than  M.  Delegorgue  4** 
Artois,  he  obferves,  was  univerfally  under  two  crops  and  a  fallow  $  but  changed 
to  a  crop  every  year,  by  the  old  cuftoms  being  abolifhed.  So  beneficial  an  alte- 
ration, not  common  in  France,  was  founded  on  many  and  expenfive  experiments, 
which  could  be  eftablifhed  only  my  means  of  the  manures  gained  from  large 
flocks  and  herds.  By  whom  was  this  change  efle&cd  ?— by  little  farmers,  who 
can  hardly  cfFedfc  their  own  fupport  ?— afluredly  not.  He  further  obferves,  that 
fome  parts  of  Artois  are  divided  for  the  fake  of  a  higher  rent,  and  cattle  are 
there  fenfibly  decreafed;  alfo,  that  a  country  labourer  is  much  happier  than  a 
little  farmer.  And  I  give  him  no  flight  credit  for  his  obfervation,  that  little 
farmers  are  not  able  to  keep  their  corn ;  and  that  all  monopolies  are  in  confe- 
quence  of  them ;  implying,  that  great  farmers  keeping  back  their  corn  is  bene- 
ficial ;  but  monopolies  are  equally  beneficial ;  and  tend  as  advantageoufly  to 
remedy  the  evils  that  flow  from  little  farmers  being  in  too  great  a  harry  to  fell* 

But  however  clearly  I  may  be  convinced  of  the  infinite  fuperiority  of  large 
farms,  and  that  no  country  can  ever  be  highly  improved,  by  means  of  fmali 
ones,  yet  I  am  very  far  from  recommending  any  laws  or  regulations  to  enforce 
the  union  of  feveral.  I  contend  for  nothing  but  freedom  $  and  for  the  rejection 
of  thofe  abfurd  and  prepofterous  demands,  in  fome  of  the  French  cabiers,  for 
laws  againfi  fuch  an  union.  And  let  me  add,  that  little  attention  fhould  be 
paid  to  thofe  writers  and  politicians,  who,  under  defpotic  governments,  are  fo 
ftrenuous  for  a  great  population,  as  to  be  blind  to  much  fuperior  objedts ;  who 
fee  nothing  in  the  propagation  of  mankind  but  the  means  of  increafing  fbldiers  ; 
who  admire  fmall  farms  as  the  nurferies  of  flaves— and  think  it  a  worthy  object 
of  policy  to  breed  men  to  mifery,  that  they  may  be  inlifted,  or  ftarve.  Such  fen- 
timents may  be  congenial  with  the  keen  atmofphere  of  German  defpotifm ;  but 
that  they  fhould  find  their  way  into  a  nation,  whofe  profpedts  are  cheared  by  the 
brighter  beams  of  new-born  liberty,  is  a  contradiction  to  that  general  felicity 
which  ought  to  flow  from  freedom.  Much  too  populous  to  be  happy,  France 
fhould  feek  the  means  of  feeding  the  numbers  which  fhe  hath,  inftead  of  breed- 
ing more  to  fhare  a  too  fcanty  pittance. 

III.  Small  Properties. 

In  the  preceding  obfervation**  I  have  had  rented  farms  only  in  -  view ;  but 
there  is  another  fort  which  abounds  in  almoft  every  part  of  France,  of  which  we 

*  Tom., 7,  p.  8ft i.    Folio.  ^ 

t  Mem.  fur  cette  queftioa :  Eft-U  utile  en  Artois  de  Divifer  les  Fcrmcs  ?    1786.    f  •  7. 

cannot 
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cannot  form  an  idea  from  what  we  fee  in  England— I  mean  faiajl  properties  $ 

that  is,  little  farms,  belonging  to  thofe  who  cultivate  them.     The  number 

is  (b  great,  that  I  am  inclined  to  fuppofe  more  than  one- third  of  the  kingdom 

occupied  by  them.     Before  I  travelled,  I  conceived,  that  fmall  farms,   in 

property,  were  very  fufceptible  of  good  cultivation ;  and  that  the  occupier 

of  fuch,  having  no  rent  to  pay,  might  be  fufficiently  at  his  eafe.to  work 

improvements*  and  carry  on  a  vigorous  husbandry;   but  what  I  have  feci* 

in  France,  has  greatly  leflened  my  good  opinion  of  them-    In  Flanders,  I 

faw  excellent  husbandry  on  properties  of  30  to  100  acres;   but  we  feldom 

find  here  fuch  fmall  patches  of  property,  as  are  common  in  other  provinces.    In 

Alface,  and  on  the  Garonne,  that  is,  on  foils  of  fuch  exuberant .  fertility  as  to 

demand  no  exertions,  fome  fmall  properties  alfo  are  well  cultivated.    In  Beam, 

I  paffed  through  a  region  of  little  farmers,  whofe  appearance,  neatnefs,  eafe, 

and  happinefc,  charmed  me ;  it  was  what  property  alone  could,  on  a  fmall  fcale, 

«fiedt;    but  thefe  were  by  no    means  contemptibly  fmall;   they  are,   as  I 

judged  by  the  diftance  from  houfe  to  houfe,  from  40  to  80  acres.    Except  thefe, 

and  a  very  few  other  inftances,  I  faw  nothing  refpe&able  on  fmall  properties, 

except  a  moil  unremitting  induftry.    Indeed,  it  is  necefiary  to  imprefs  on  the 

reader's  mind,  that  though  the  husbandry  I  met  with,  in  a  great  variety  of  in- 

fiances  on  little  properties,  was  as  bad  as  can  well  be  conceived,  yet  the  induftry 

of  the  poffeflbrs  was  fo  confpicuous,  and  fo  meritorious,  that  no  commendations 

would  be  too  great  for  it.    It  was  fufficient  to  prove,  that  property  in  land 

is,  of' all  others,  the  mod  a&ive  inftigator  to  feyere  and  inceflant  labour.     And 

this  truth  is  of  fuch  force  and  extent,  that  I  know  no  way  fo  fure  of  carrying 

tillage  to  a  mountain-top,  as  by  permitting  the  adjoining  villagers  to  acquire  it 

in  property ;  in  fa<3,  we  fee  that,  in  the  mountains  of  Languedoc,  &c.  they 

have  conveyed  earth  in  baikets,  on  their  backs,  to  form  a  foil  where  nature  had 

denied  it.    Another  circumftance  attending  (mall  properties,  is  the  increafe  of 

population  ;  but  what  may  be  advantageous  to  other  countries,  may  be  a  mif- 

fortune  to  France. 

Having,  in  this  manner,  admitted  the  merit  of  fuch  fmall  farms  in  property, 

I  (hall,  in  the  next  place,  ftate  the  inconveniencies  I  have  obferved  to  refult 

from  them  in  France. 

The  firft  and  greateft,  is  the  divifion  which  univerfally  takes  place  after  the 

death  of  the  proprietor,  commonly  amongft  all  the  children,  but  in  fome  dif- 

tri&s  amongft  the  fons  only.    Forty  or  fifty  acres  in  property  are  not  incapable 

of  good  hu(bandry ;  but  when  divided,  twenty  acres  mufi  be  ill  cultivated ;  again 

divided,  they  become  farms  of  ten  acres,  of  five,  of  two,  and  even  one;  and  I 

have  fecn  fome  of  half,  and  even  a  quarter  of  a  rood,  with  a  family  as  much 

attached  to  it,  as  if  it  w.ere  an  hundred  acres.    The  population  flowing  from 

*  this 
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this  divifion,  is,  in  fome  cafes,  great,  but  it  is  the  multiplication  of  wretched- 
nefs.  Couples  marry  and  procreate  on  the  idea,  not  the  reality,  of  a  mainte- 
nance; they  increafe  beyond  the  demand  of  towns  and  manufactures  ;  and  the 
confequence  is,  diftrefs,  and  numbers  dying  of  difeafes,  arifing  from  insufficient 
nourifliment.  Hence,  therefore,  fmall  properties,  much  divided,  prove  the 
greateft  fource  of  mifery  that  can  be  conceived ;  and  this  has  operated  to  fuch 
an  extent  and  degree  in  France,  that  a  law  undoubtedly  ought  to  be  paffed,  to 
render  all  divifion,  below  a  certain  number  of  arpents,  illegal.  But  what  are  we, 
in  this  view  of  the  fubjed,  drawn  from  actual  and  multiplied  obfervations,  ta 
think  of  the  men  who  contend,  that  the  property  of  land  cannot  be  too  much 
divided  ?  That  a  country  is  flourishing  in  proportion  to  the  equal  diiperfion  of 
the  people  over  their  territory,  is  the  opinion  of  one  celebrated  leader  *  in  the 
National  Affembly  -,  but  his  father  was  of  different  ientiments;  with  great  good 
fenfe  and  deep  reflection  he  declares,  that  that  culture  does  not  .moft  favour  po- 
pulation which  employs  moft  hands  + ;  "  c'eft  a  bien  des  egards  un  prejuge  dc 
croire,  que  plus  la  culture  occupe  d'hommes  plus  elle  eft  favourable  a  la  po- 
pulation ;"  meaning,  that  the  furplus  of  product  carried  to  market  is  as  favour- 
able to  population,  by  feeding  towns,  as  if  eaten  on  the  fields  that  produced  it, 
ainjiplus  Vindujlrie  &  la  ricbejfe  des  entrepreneurs  de  la  culture  ipargne  de  travail 
d'hommes,  plus  la  culture  fournit  a  la  fubfijiance  d'autres  hommes.  Another  deputy, 
high  in  general  estimation,  and  at  the  head  of  the  committee  of  finances,  aflerts, 
that  the  greateft  poflible  divifion  of  land  property  is  the  be  ft.    Such  gentlemen, 

*  De  la  Monarchic  Prujfunne^  torn.  iv.  p.  13*  The  count  de  Mirabeau  in  this  pafiage  agrees* 
that  great  farms,  upon  a  given  fpace  of  land,  will  yield  the  greateft  pofEble  produ&ion,  at  theleaft  pof- 
iible  expence;  but  contends,  that  there  is  a  multitude  of  little  obje&s,  which  efcape  the  great  farmer* 
of  much  more  confequence  than  laving  expences.  It  is  incredible  that  a  man  of  fuch  decided  talents 
fhould  fo  utterly  miftake  the  fa&s  that  govern  a  queftion,  to  which  he  has  given  much  attention,  at 
leaft  if  we  are  to  judge  by  his  recurring  to  it  fo  often.  Where  does  he  find  the  fed  upon  which  he 
builds  all  his  reafoning,  that  little  farmers  make  larger  inveftments  and  expences  than  great  farmers  ? 
I  will  not  appeal  to  England,  in  which  the  queftion  is  determined  as  foon  as  named  J  but  I  fhould  wifh 
to  be  unformed,  in  what  provinces  of  France  the  little  farmers  have  their  lands  as  well  ftocked  as 
great  ones  ?  or  as  well  cultivated  ?  M.  de  Mirabeau  completely  begs  the  queftion,  in  fuppofing 
what  is  direftly  contrary  to  faft,  fince  the  advances  of  the  great  farms  are  more  confiderable,  perhaps 
the  double  of  thofe  of  the  little  one ;  I  am  fure  it  is  fo  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom  in  which  I  have 
been.  But  the  Count  goes  on  to  ftate  how  fuperior  the  little  farms  are,  becaufe  fo  many  more  fa- 
milies are  founl  on  the  land,  which  is  precifely  the  moft  powerful  argument  againft  them,  as  that  merit 
admitted,  implies  at  once  the  annihilation  of  towns  and  manufactures  being  beneficial  to  a  modern  ftate, 
provided  the  people  be  found  in  the  country ;  a  pofition  I  have  fufficiently  anfwered  in  the  text. 

t  VAmi  des  Hommes^  5th  edit.  1760.  torn.  v.  p.  43.  See  alfo  torn.  vi.  p.  79.  TabUgu  Oecono~ 
mique.  See  the  lame  fubjeft,  handled  with  much  ability,  by  one  of  the  greateft  political  geniufles  of  the 
prefent  age,  De  UQeconormc  PeUtiquey  par  Monf.  Herrenfchwand.  8yo«  1786.  p.  275.  And 
Difcours  fur  la  divifion  des  Terreu    8vo.    1786,  •  Par  le  memet     • 

with 
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with  the  beft  intentions,  fpread  opinions,  which,  if  fully  embraced,  would  make 
all  France  a  fcene  of  beggary  and  wretchednefs.    Amidft  a  mafs  of  mod  ufeful 
knowledge,  of  deep  and  juft  reflections,  and  true-  political  principles^  a  tendency 
to  fimilar  ideas  is  found  in  the  reports  of  the  committee  of  Mendecite*,  iit 
which  the  multiplication  of  little  properties  is  confidered  as  a  refource  againft 
mifery.    Nothing  more  is  neceflary,  than  to  extend  fuch  ideas,  by  fuppofition  to> 
fadt,  to  (hew  their  real  tendency.    There  ate  130  millions  of  acres,  and  at  leaft 
25  millions  of  people  in  France.    Affign,  therefore,  to  each  perfon,  its  (hare  of 
that  extent:  call  it  (allowing  for  rocks,  rivers,  roads,  &c.)   five  acres  each,  or 
25  acres  per  family.    When,  by  the  firft  principles  of  the  idea,  which  is  that  of 
encouraging  population,  the  luxury,  celibacy,  unhealthy  employments,  profti- 
tution  and  fterility  of  cities,  are  removed,  and  the  plain  manners  of  the  country 
are  univerfally  eftablifhed,  every  circumftance  in  nature  carries  the  people  to 
marriage  and  procreation  :  a  great  increafe  takes  place ;  and  the  25  acres  gra- 
dually, by   divifion,  become  20^  15,.  12,  8>  and  £o  on,  perpetually  leflening. 
What,  on  fuch  a  fuppofition,  is  to  become  of  the  fuperfluity  of  people  ?— You 
prefently  arrive  at  the  limit  beyond  which  the  earth,,  cultivate  it  as  you  pleafe, 
will  feed  no  more  mouths  ;.  yet  thofe  fimple  manners,  which  inftigate  to  mar- 
riage, ftill  continue :— what  then  is  the  confequence,   but  the  moft  dreadful^ 
mifery  imaginable  !.— Youfoon  would  exceed  the  populoufnefs  of  China,  wherc^ 
the  putrid  carcaflfes  of  dogs,  cats,  rats,  and  every  fpecies  of  filth  and  vermin,. 
are  fought  with  avidity,  to  fuftain  the  life  of  wretches  who  were  born  only  to  be 
ftarved.    Such  are  the  infallible  effedts  of  carrying  into  execution  a  too  minute: 
divifion  of  landed  property.    No  country  upon  earth  is  curfed  with  fo  bad  a. 
government  as  that  would  be,  which  aimed  ferioufly  at  fuch  a  divifion;  fo 
ruinous  is  that  population,  which  anfes  from  principles  pure  and  virtuous  in* 
their  origin,  but  leads  diredtly  to  the  extremes  of  human  mifery  !— -Great  cities 
have  been  called  the  graves  of  the  human  fpecies.:.  if  they  conduct  eafily  to  the 
grave,  they  become  the  beft  eutbanafia  of  too  much  populoufnefs.    They  are 
more  apt  to  prevent  increafe  than  to  deftroy,  which  is  precifely  the  effect  wanted 
in  fuch  a  country  as  France,  where  the  divifion  of  property  has  unhappily  nurfed: 
up  a  population,  which  (he  cannot  feed;  what, therefore,  would  be  the  mifery 
if  cities  and  towns  fupported  their  numbers,  and  left  the  whole  furplus  of  the 
country  regorging  in  the  cottages  ? — This  is  too  much  the  cafe  for  the  happU 
nefs  of  the  kingdom,  as  we  fee  in  a  thoufand  circumftances,  and  particularly  in 
thcdiftrefs  arifing  from  the  leaft  failure  in  the  crops;  fuch  a  deficiency,. as  in. 
England  paffes  almoft  without  notice,  in  France  is  attended  with  dreadful  cala- 

*  Premier  Rapport.  8vo.  1 790.  p.  6.  Quatrleme  Rapport*  p.  9.  Thefe  reports  were  made 
by  the  chairman,  M.  dc  la  Rochefoucauld  Liancourt,  and  do  very  great  honour  to  his  abilities  and  his 
iiiduftry. 

3  G  mities. 
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tnities.  Thefc  cannot  be  a  more  pleafing  fpe&acle,  or  better  framed  to  call  into 
animation  the  fympathies  of  our  nature,  than  that  of  a  family  living  on  a  little 
property,  which  their  induftry  cultivates,  and  perhaps  created :  it  is  this  objed, 
fo  touching  to  the  beft  feelings  of  the  human  bofom,  that  has  certainly  made 
many  writers  indiscriminate  advocates  for  fmall  properties.  If  the  induftry  of 
towns  and  manufactures  were  adtive  enough  to  demand  the  furplus  of  all  this 
population  as  fall  as  it  arofe,  the  advantages  of  the  fyftcm  would  be  clear ;  but 
France  knows,  by  fad  experience,  that  fuch  a  furplus  is  not  demanded  at  prefent ; 
Avhat,  therefore,  would  the  confequence  be  of  bringing  a  frefli  one  to  market, 
while  the  old  one  remains  on  hand?  It  is  idle  to  cite  the  example  of  Ame- 
rica, where  an  immenfity  of  fertile  land  lies  open  to  every  one  who  will  accept 
it ;  and  where  population  is  valuable  to  an  unexampled  degree,  as  we  fee  in  the 
.price  of  their  labour ;  but  what  cogiparifon,  between  fuch  a  country  and  France, 
where  the  competition  for  employment  is  fo  great,  arifing  from  too  great  a  po- 
puloufnefs,  that  the  price  of  labour  is  76  per  cent,  below  that  of  its  more 
ifouriftiing  neighbour  ?— But,  in  confidering  this  intercfting  fubjed,  I  (hall  re- 
cur, as  I  have  done  on  fo  many  other  occafions,  to  the  example  of  England.  In 
this  kingdom,  fmall  properties  are  exceedingly  rare ;  in  great  numbers  of  our 
^counties,  there  is  fcarcely  any  fuch  thing  to  be  found :  Our  labouring  poor  are 
juftly  emulous  of  being  the  proprietors  of  their  cottages,  and  of  that  fc rap  of 
land,  a  few  perches,  which  form  the  garden ;  but  they  feldom  think  of  buying 
land  enough  to  employ  themfelves ;  and,  as  in  France,  of  offering  prices  fo 
much  beyond  the  value,  as  to  enfure  the  acquifition  ;  a  man  that  has  two  or 
three  hundred  pounds  with  us,  does  not  buy  a  little  field,  but  ftocks  a  farm : 
now,  as  our  labouring  poor  are  incomparably  more  at  their  eafe,  and  in  every 
•refpedt  happier  than  thofe  of  France,  does  it  not  appear  to  follow,  by  lair  con- 
>clufion,  that  fmall  properties  are  by  no  means  neceflary  for  the  welfare  of  the 
lower  clafles  in  the  country  ?  in  every  part  of  England,  in  which  I  have  been, 
there  is  no  comparifon  between  the  eafe  of  a  day-labourer  and  of  a  very  little 
farmer ;  we  have  no  people  that  work  fo  hard,  and  fare  fo  ill,  as  the  latter.  Why 
then  fhould  this  minute  diviiion  be  confidered  as  fo  advantageous  in  France, 
while  we  in  England  feel  the  benefit  of  a  fyftem  diredtly  contrary  ?  There  are 
feveral  reafons  for  this ;  the  manufactures  of  France,  compared  with  thofe  of 
England,  are  not  nearly  fo  confiderable  refpedtively,  in  proportion  to  the  popula- 
tion of  the  two  kingdoms.  Nor  d<ies  the  agriculture  of  France,  which  is  car- 
ried on  either  by  farmers  or  metayers,  afford  any  employment  comparable  to  that 
which  Englifh  culture  yields.  Country  gentlemen,  in  France,  do  not  employ 
probably  the  hundredth  part  of  the  labourers  that  are  employed  by  country 
gentlemen  in  England,  who  have  always  fome  works  of  ornamental  gardening 
or  farming  going  on,  which  gives  bread  to  many  people*  An  objeft,  more  im- 
portant. 
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portant,  is,  that  the  prices  of  provifions  are  as  dear  in  France  as  in  England*, 
while  thofe  of  labour  are  76  per  cent*  lower.     We  have  another  proof,  if  any 
were  wanted,  how  much  too  great  the  population  of  that  kingdom  is.   The  Ens;-' 
lifli  labourer,  who  commands  fteadily  eight,  nine,  or  ten  {hillings  a  week,  by 
working  for  a  farmer,  hazards  much  when  he  labours  land  for  himfelf ;  and  this 
fad   is  fo  ftrong,   that  the  moft  induftrious  and  hard  labouring  of  our  poor 
pea  {ants,  are  not  thofe  who  keep  their  little  gardens  in  the  beft  order  and  culti- 
vation; but  fuch,  on  the  contrary,  as  make  inferior  earnings,  that  mark  fome- 
thing  of  debility.     By  means  of  thefe,  and  various  other  caufes,  the  poor  coun- 
trymen in  England  find  a  much  more  regular  employment  by  day  labour  than 
thofe  of  France,  who,  having  no  refource  in  working  for  others,  are  obliged  to 
work  for  themfelves,  or  ftarve.    And  when  gentlemen  find  them  in  this  fituation,. 
no  wonder  they  readily  expatiate  on  the  advantages  of  fmall  properties  being 
to  fuch  families  the  only  refource  that  offers.    But,  in  fad,  the  very  height  of 
operofq  culture  upon  fuch,  and  what  appears  perfedion  to  a  vulgar  eye,  can 
arife  only  from  the  mifery  of  half  employed  people.     The  dearnefs  of  labour,, 
very  common  in  fuch  a  country,  is  ne  proof  againft  this  obfervation.   No  labour 
is  fo  wretchedly  performed,  and  fo  dear,  as  that  of  hired  hands  accuftomed  much 
to  labour  for  themfelves  $  there  is  a  difguft,  and  a  liftleflhefs  that  cannot  efcape 
an  intelligent  obferver ;  and  nothing  but  real  diftrefs  will  drive  fuch  little  pro- 
prietors to  work  at  all  for  others;  fo  that  I  have  feen,  in  theoperofely  cultivated 
parts  of  France,  labour  comparatively  dear,  and  ill  performed,  amidft  fwarms  o£ 
half  idle  people.    And  here  I  fhould  remark,  the  circumftance  feen  to  fo  ftrange 
a  degree  in  almoft  all  the  markets  of  France,  that  fwarms  of  people  regularly 
lofe  one  day  in  a  week,  for  objeds  that  clearly  fliew  of  how  little  value  time  is 
of  to  thefe  fmall  farmers.     Can  any  thing  be  apparently  fo  abfurd,  as  a  ftrong 
hearty  man  walking  fome  miles,  and  lofing  a  day's  work,  which  ought  to  be 
worth  15  or  20/  in  order  to  fell  a  dozen  of  eggs,  or  a  chicken,  the  value  of 
which  would  not  equal  the  labour  of  conveying  it,  were  the  people  ufefully  em- 
ployed?   This  ought  to  convince  us,   that  thefe  fmall  occupations  are  a  real, 
lofs  of  labour;  and  that  people  are  fed  upon  them,  whofe  time  is  worth  little 
or  nothing. 

There  are  many  practices  in  French  husbandry,  that  are  apparently  of  confider- 
able  merit,  yet  cannot  be  recommended  to  other  countries.  I  have  feen  them, 
in  a  part  of  Flanders,  mattocking  up  every  corner  of  a  field  where  the  plough 
could  not  come;  and  in  the  fouth  of  France,  the  peaiant  makes  a  commoa 
pradice  of  mattocking  up  whole  fields.  In  many  parts  of  the  kingdom  all  the 
land  is  digged.  In  the  mountains  of  the  Vivarais,  terraces  are  built  by  walling, 
and  the  earth  carried  to  them  in  bafkets.  Such  pradices,  and  a  thoufand  other 
fimilar,  fpring  abfolutely  from  the  extreme  divifion  of  landed  property,  having, 
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nurfed  tip  a  population  beyond  the  power  of  induftry  to  fupport  j  and  ought  to 
be  confidered  as  a  proof  of  a  real  evil  in  the  vitals  of  the  ftate.  The  man  who 
unhappily  has  existence  in  a  country  where  there  is  no  employment  for  him, 
will,  if  he  has  the  property  of  a  fcrap  of  land,  work  for  two-pence  a  day  upon 
it;  he  will  work  for  half  a  farthing?  and,  if  he  has  an  ardour  of  induftry,  for 
nothing,  as  thoufands  do  in  France.  If  he  does  not  perform  fome  bufinefs,  upon 
his  little  farm,  he  thinks  he  does  nothing ;  in  fuch  a  fituation,  he  will  pick 
ftraws— he  will  take  up  a  ftone  here,  and  lay  it  there:  he  will  carry  earth  in 
a  bafket  to  the  top  of  a  mountain  ;  he  will  walk  ten  miles  to  fell  an  egg. 
Is  it  not  obvious  to  the  reader,  that  fuch  practices  exifting,  and,  if  tolerably 
diredted,  producing  an  effect  well  calculated  to  command  admiration  from  an 
extreme  of  culture,  are  in  reality  no  more  analagous  to  a  well  conftituted 
country,  if  I  may  venture  the  expreffion,  than  would  the  moft  prepofterous  prac- 
tices to  be  fancied.  You  might  as  well  go  a  ftep  farther  in  population,  and 
hold  up,  with  M.  de  Poivre,  the  example  of  the  Chinefe,  as  worthy  of  Euro*- 
pean  imitation* 

Upon  the  whole,  one  muft  be  inclined  to  think,  that  fmall  properties  are  car- 
ried much  too  far  in  France  $  that  a  moft  miferable  population  has  been  created 
by  them,  which  ought  to  have  had  no  exiftence;  that  their  diviiion  fhould  be 
reftrained  by  exprefs  laws,  at  leaft  till  the  demand  for  hands  is  equal  to  the  pro- 
•du&ion ;  that  the  fyftem  of  great  farms  regularly  employing,  and  well  paying  a 
numerous  peafantry  by  day  labour,  is  infinitely  more  advantageous  to  the  nation, 
and  to  the  poor  themfelves,  than  the  multiplication  of  fmall  properties ;  in  fine, 
it  is  obvious,  that  all  meafures  which  prevent  the  eftablifhment  of  large  fs^ms, 
and  wealthy  farmers,  fuch  as  reftridions  or  bars  to  inclofures,  the  exiftence  of 
rights  of  commonage,  and  the  leaft  favour  to  little  proprietors  in  levying  of  the 
land  taxes,  are  ruinous  to  agriculture,  and  ought  to  be  deprecated,  as  a  fyftem 
deftru&ive  of  the  public  welfare. 


CHAP.     XIII. 

Of  the  Sheep  of  France. 

*TIHE  eftabliftiment  of  the  woollen  manufactures  in  France,  in  the  reign  of 
Lewis  XIV.;  or,  more  properly  fpeaking,  by  that  clerk  of  a  counting 
houfe,  Colbert,  rendered  government  fomewhat  folicitous  to  encourage  the 
breed  of  fheep  in  the  kingdom  ;  but  no  material  fteps  were  taken  for  that  pur- 
pofc,  till  the  middle  of  the  prefent  century,  when  the  free  export  was  allowed, 
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very  wifely  to  encourage  their  produ&ion.  Under  the  controller  general,  Monf. 
de  Bertin,  Monf.  Carlier  was  font  through  all  the  provinces,  to  examine  the 
flocks,  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  wool,  &c. ;  and  fome  progrefs  was  foon 
after  made  in  importing,  both  from  Spain  and  England,  rams  and  ewes,  in  order 
to  improve  the*  breed  of  the  French  (heep ;  but  the  people  that  were  employed, 
underftood  the  bufinefs  fo  little,  that  thefe  efforts  were  not  attended  with  any 
effect:  they  were  indeed  not  refpedtable  ones,  and  therefore  the  refult  was  juft 
as  might  have  been  ex^e&edr  France  imports  of  wool  to  the  amount  of 
27,000,000 liv.  a  year;  an  enormous  fum  for  a  commodity  every  pound  of  which 
might  be  produced  in  the  kingdom,  if  the  proper  means  were  ufed  in  the  em- 
ployment of  people  who  really  underftand  fheep. 

Picardy— Calais. — Fleece  5  lb.  at  z6f.  of  a  combing  fort. 

Bonbrie. — Fleece  6  lb.  at  24/ 

Bernay.— Fleece  4!  lb.  at  26/;  very  coarfe ;  clip  their  lambs ;  i8/T  per  lb. ; 
the  fheep  of  the  whole  province  of  Picardy,  and  feveral  of  the  neighbouring 
ones,  are  all  without  horns ;  have  white  faces ;  and  hanging  filky  ears ;  all  I 
felt  handled  badly,  and  were  ill  made,  but  fome  have  rather  a  better  appearance. 

Pays  de  BEAVCE—E/tampes.— Fleece  3*  lb.  at  20/  -,  price  of  a  fheep  15  liv. 

Toury. — Fleece  41b.  at  19/;  coarfe ;  winter  food,  pea-ftraw  and  fecond-crop 
hay  j  all  are  (hut  up  (as  in  moft  parts  of  France)  in  (tables  at  night,  and  folded 
in  the  fields  till  November ;  fome  fold  alfo  at  noon  in  fummer ;  flocks  from  forty 
to  one  hundred ;  the  dogs  conduct  them  with  fuch  dexterity,  that  the  narroweft 
baulks  are  fed  without  injury  to  the  corn. 

Orleans.— Fleece  6  lb.  at  20/  Price  of  a  fheep  11  liv.  All  are  fed  in  the 
winter  with  draw. 

Sologne— La  Ferte.— Breed  of  Berry  2!  lb.  at  23/  en  fuint,  and  40/ 
wafhed  -,  price  of  a  (heep  12  liv. ;  have  nothing  in  winter  to  feed  on  but  heaths 
and  woods ;  kept  in  ftables  every  night,  to  be  fecured  from  wolves,  and  when  the 
fnow  is  deep  they  are  fed  with  branches  of  trees ;  a  farmer  that  has  200  arpents 
under  the  plough,  and  300  of  heath,  will  have  from  200  to  250  (heep  and  lambs. 

La  Motte  Beuvron. — Feed  them  in  ftables  with  rye-draw,  but  they  eat 
only  the  ears.  I  found  a  farmer's  flock  in  the  (table  at  three  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon ;  it  was  not  at  all  open,  and  much  too  hot.  During  the  fummer  they 
are  brought  home  at  twelve  o'clock,  to  ftarve  and  fweat  till  four,  when  they  are 
fent  out  again,  and  at  night  houfed  regularly.  The  breed  refembles  that  of  Picardy 
in  the  face  and  ears,  but  are  much  fmaller,  not  weighing  above  91b.  a  quarter. 

La  Loge.— The  rot  common  \  one  farmer  loft  199  in  200,  one  black  (heep 
only  cfcaping ;  they  are  in  the  common  fyftem  of  felling  annually  the  wethar 
lambs,  part  of  the  ewe  lambs,  and  the  old  ewes,  keeping  enough  of  the  lambs 
to  reiriftate  the  ewes  fold.  It  is  ufual  to  feparate  the  lambs  from  the  ewes,  in 
order  to  milk  the  latter  for  butter  and  cheefe,  which  the  family  confumes.    The 
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fliccp-houfe  is  cleaned  but  twice  a  year,  but  clean  ftraW  given  every  third  day;  all 
thefe  houfes  are  fo  clofe  and  hot  that  it  is  aftonifhing  the  (heep  are  notall  deftroyed. 

Berry— Verfon>— Fleece  2*  lb.  at  22/  en  fuint ;  price  of  (heep  6  liv. ;  they 
are  very  final  1,  not  more  than  61b.  a  quarter,  and  a  few  goats  in  every  flock ; 
three  rams  they  reckon  neceffary  for  100  ewes ;  a  good  ram  fells  for  24  liv.  ; 
an  old  lean  ewe  3  to  5  liv.  when  fat  8  liv.  j  the  wool  in  the  part  of  the  province 
called  Champagne,  where  flocks  are  very  large,  is  far  better  than  here,  by  rea- 
fon,  as  they  imagine,  of  the  land  being  (Ironger,  and  the  pafture  more  nourish- 
ing; the  refemblance  to  the  Picardy  breed  would  make  one  fuppofe  them  of  the 
fame  ftock ;  the  food  here,  as  elfewhere,  draw  in  winter,  and  when  the  weather 
is  bad  1  lb,  of  hay  per  (heep  per  diem  * ;  fleece  1 1  lb.  at  27 f  en  fuint  1  price  yi  liv. 

Vatan  to  Cbateauroux.r-Fleece  2$  lb.  at  23./I  en  fuint ;  laft  year  27yT~Fleece 
3lb.  at  25/  en Jitwt \ — Fleece  2  lb.  at  23^  en fuint ;  price  9  liv. ;  wool  ten  years 
ago  was  15  to  iof  Some  feigneurs,  in  order  to  improve  the  wool,  imported 
rams  and  ewes  from  Spain,  which  degenerated,  and  became  like  the  natives  in 
four  years ;  on  the  other  hand,  (heep  of  a  worfc  kind  than  thofe  of  the  country, 
improve  in  the  fame  proportion  by  living  and  pafturing  here :  I  (late  the  infor- 
mation as  I  received  it.  In  all  probability  thefe  trials  were  made  in  the  fame 
carelefs  manner  as  fo  many  others.  They  have  alfo  another  fort  of  (heep,  with 
horns,  which  come  from  the  hills,  and  are  called  iailoes;  are  bought  only  for 
fattening,  at  8  to  icliv.  and  are  then  (old  at  15 liv.;  they  are  larger  than  the 
common  breed;  are  fpotted  black  and  white;  have  good  carcafes,  but  coarfe  wool. 

Argentan. — Wool  at  25/  en  fuint  coarfe.— Fleece  lib.  at  z\f  per  lb.— Fleece 
3!  lb.  at  20 f  per  lb. ;  price  8  liv. 

La  Marche — La  Ville  au  Brun.— Fleece  1  lb.  at  iof. 

Limosin— Limoges.— They  are  the  fmalleft  breed  I  have  ever  feen,  and  poor 
miferable  looking  animals ;  but  both  mutton  and  wool  good. 

Quercy— Brive  to  Souillac .—Meet  fome  (heep  of  a  larger  breed  thanjthe  Li- 
mofin,  with  very  coarfe  long  wool ;  black  (heep  are  very  prevalent  here.— Fleece 
4{lb.  at  1  if  en  fuint ;  fometimes  fatten  them  on  turnips. — Fleece  5llb.  at  \zf  + 
en  fuint.  Here  fee,  for  the  firft  time,  fmall  (heep  folds  made  with  hurdles ;  a  fmall 
hut  of  draw  for  the  (hepherd,  on  two  poles  to  carry  about ;-  and  a  little  one  for 
his  dog.    They  are  now  folding  for  turnips,  called  here  ravu/es. 

Pont  de  Rodez.—Wool  13  f ;  feveral  (heep  in  all  the  flocks,  with  tufts  of  wool 
left  about  their  necks  and  (houlders ;  on  inquiry,  found  that  it  is  left,  on  account 
of  fuperior  value,  to  be  clipped  by  itfelf ;  felling  at  i^f  the  pound,  the  reft  at  izf. 

*  Monf.  de  Lamerville  fays,  that  die  beft  fhee^  of  Berry  are  thofe  called  Brionnes>  from  the  name 
of  the  chief  place  where  they  are  found ;  that  the  Berry  flieep  give  2£  lb.  of  wool,  at  20/  and  that  the 
lambs  fell  at  7  liv.  each.     Obfervations  fur  les  Bites  a  Laine.     8vo.     1786.     P.  6,  218,  219. 

*  In  thefe  notes,  wherever  more  minutes  than  one  are  entered,  they  are  taken  at  the  diftance  of 
fome  miles.. 

Pellecoy. 
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Pelkcoys—No  lambs  clipped  fincc  I  left  the  Limofin*  Meafured  a  (heep-fold 
feven  yards  by  fix;  there  were  thirty-fix  (heep  and  five  lambs  in  it ;  they  feem, 
therefore,  to  allow  a  fquare  yard  per  head  ;  the  (hepherd  was  abfent,  but  the  dog 
was  left  in  charge  of  them.  Here  they  fay  the  tufts  of  wool  are  not  left  for  the 
value,  but  through  a  kind  of  fancy  ;  I  fufpett  fomething  of  fuperftition  in  it. 
Every  farmer  has  a  few  (heep,  becaufe  the  fmallcft  parcel  will  yield  woolto  cloath 
the  family  ;  an  idea  which  fuppofes  poverty,  and  a  want  of  national  circulation. 

Cabors.— See  many  (beep-folds ;  the  (hepherd's  houfe  is  fomething  like  a  tall 
bee-hive  on  two  handles,  to  move  as  a  fedan,  and  a  little  one  for  his  dog.  Having  • 
many  wolves,  they  arm  their  dogs  with  collars,  ftuck  with  iron  fpikes,  for  the 
wolf  never  attacks  them  in  any  other  place  than  the  neck.  The  (heep  at  this  time 
of  tjie  y«ar  are  folded  abroad  all  night,  as  their  enemy  is  clofe  in  his  receffes,  the 
forefts  and  rocky  fteeps,  where  they  live  upon  hares,  rabbits,  rats,  and  even  mice. 

Perges. — The  (heep  with  and  without  horns ;  a  fmall  breed  and  coarfe  wool ; 
they  are  not  yet  (heared  (June  12). 

Languedoc— Tolouje.— See  feveral  flocks,  all  of  horned  (heep,  for  the  firft 
time  from  Calais  j  horned  ones  with  thick  fleeces,  I  guefs  5  lb.  $  fee  fome  fine  large 
heavy  ones  (b  fat  and  broad,  that  when  laid  down,  it  was  with  fome  difficulty  they 
raifed  themfelves  j  they  are  (heared,  but  fome  with  wool  left  along  the  belly,  and 
others  with  a  tuft  left  on  the  rump. 

St.  Gaudents. — Are  kept  from  June  till  autumn  on  the  hills,  the  roots  of  the 
Pyrenees ;  and  put  at  night  into  ftrong  folds,  and  guarded  by  many  dogs* 

Bagnere  de  Lucbon. — Some  attempts  have  been  made  to  improve  the  breed  in 
this  part  of  the  Pyrenees,  by  the  import  of  Spanish  rams ;  old  ewes  and  wethers 
here  are  fold  into  Spain . 

Roussillon — BeUegarde  to  Perpignan. — Large  flocks  of  (heep,  both  horned 
and  polled,  with  fome  black  ones.— Ditto  polled  ;  white  faces,  and  white  legs; 
about  i2lb.  a  quarter.— They  give  6  to  8  lb.  of  wool  unwafhed  j  washing  re- 
duces it  to  2  lb.— Fleece  2  lb,  at  39^  walhed.— They  arc  kept  in  the  open  air  the 
whole  year.  Are  now  (July)  in  ftubbles,  which  will  be  ploughed  up  in  Sep- 
tember, and  fown  with  rye  for  their  winter  pafturage.— Meet  a  flock  of  near 
500,  belonging  to  a  man  in  Perpignan,  who  has  people  in  the  country  to  take 
care  of  his  bufinefs,  efpecially  his  (heep*  The  chief  (hepherd  has  four  charges 
of  wheat,  each  ten  meafures,  and  each  meafurc  gives  60  lb.  of  bread.  Four 
charges  of  wine,  one  meafure  of  fait,  one  of  oil,  and  3  liv.  a  month.— Many 
large  flocks.— Thus  far  Rouflillon  is  a  very  great  (heep  country ;  infinitely  more 
fo  than  any  I  have  yet  feen  in  France,  and  not  yielding,  in  this  refpedt,  to 
Dorfet(hire  itfelf. 

P/rf. — Feed  them,  with  their  lambs,  very  early  in  the  fpring  with  clover  fown 
alone  in  Auguft  on  ftubbles  once  ploughed  *  after  it  is  fpring  fed,  it  is  watered, 
and  yields  in  many  a  full  crop  of  hay* 

Sai/eze 
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,   Salfeze—Fooet— Two  large  flocks  and  folds, — Ditto  with  goats. 

Sijean— Many  flocks,  and  folded  in  thefummer,  but  hoofed  in  the  winter,  on 
account  of  wolves. 

Languedoc — Nar bonne. —V r\cs  \$f.en  fuint ;  $of.  wafhed. — To  Beziers, 
and  further,  to  Pezenas,  fmall  flocks  all  the  way,  but  none  large ;  fee  fome 
netted  folds  in  olive-ground  fallows. 
Ni/mes  to  Gange. — Many  fmall  flocks  of  fheep. 

5/.  Maurice  to  Lodeve. — On  thefe  mountains  (a  wafte  defolate  diftridt)  there 
are  very  large  flocks  kept :  one  man  has  3000  in  four  or  five  different  flocks.— 
Fleece  3i  lb.  at  i\f.  enjuint ;  but.  it  is  $of.  to  58/I  Waflied.  During  fnow* 
they  feed  on  ftraw — otherwife  pafture  all  the  year.     Flocks  apd  folds. 

Mirepotx. —Their  flocks  are  now  in  the  mountains — but  in  the  winter  they 
are  in  the  vale. — Fleece  2f  lb,  at  nf.en  Juint  ;  wafhed  22./I  to  25^  Coming 
out  of  Mirepoix,  meet  a  flock  totally  diftindt  from  any  fheep  I  have  yet  feen  in 
France,  they  would  hardly  be  diftinguifhed  from  Norfolk*;  all  with  horns,  and , 
thofe  of  the  rams  turning  forward  one  curl ;  many  of  them  with  black  faces  and 
black  legs;  others  dark  fpeckled ;  wool  and  fhape  alfo  carry  the  fame  refemblance* 
Lann  Maijbn  to  Bagnere  de  Bigore. — They  have  many  fheep  on  their  exten- 
sive waftes,  and  the  wool  fells  at  22/  to  2$f.  enjuint ,  and  double  when  wafhed.— 
Meet,  between  Bagnere  and  Campan,  four  flocks;  the  fheep  larger  than  Nor* 
folks  ;  moft  with  horns,  curling  behind  the  ears,  but  fome  polled;  fbme  black 
ones;  combing  wool  of  a  middling  length. 

Bearn— Lourdto  Pau.-— The  wool  of  the  fheep  of  Beam  is  nine  inches  long, 
and  fells  en  fuint  15/  per  lb. :  pafs  many  folds.— At  Pau  many  flocks  and  folds  : 
horns ;  coarfe  wool ;  many  black  fheep. 

Navareen  to  St.  Palais  and  Anfpan.— Sheep  not  numerous,  yet  much  wafte  * 
polled ;  wool  fix  or  eight  inches  long,  and  very  coarfe.— Many  fheep  with  coarie 
wool,  price  20 f.  lb.  en  fuint. 

Cascoign — Bayonne  to  St.  Vincents .—Thefe  waftes  are  not  without  fheep, 
.  though  there  are  large  trails  under  water :  meet  fome  fmall  flocks,  both  polled 
and  horned,  with  very  coarfe  wool :  aim  oft  as  many  goats  as  fheep. 

Granade.— Many  fmall  flocks  of  black  fheep;  the  wool  of  both  white  and  black 
coarfe  and  bad ;  fells  at  10 f.  a  lb.  en  fuint.    It  is  ufed  for  the  poor  people's  fluffs* 
Saintonge — Monlieu.— Fleece  ijlb.  at  20^  wafhed* 
Angoufeme.*-F\eecc  if  lb.  at  21  f  wafhed* 
C on tre  Ferae— Fleece  if  lb.  at  zyf.  wafhed. 

VoiTou—Fivonne. — Fleece  1  lb.  at  31^  wafhed.    Live  the  whole  yearronnd 
on  pafture ;  ftraw  in  the  houfe  in  winter;  never  folded. 

Orleans  to  Petiviers.— Fleece  3  lb,  at  i^f.    Sheep-folds  every  where,   with 
the  fhephcrd's  houfe  on  wheels. 
Isle  of  France— La  Chapelle  re  Reme^Tteecc^lb* at  \\f. 

Liancourt. 
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Liancourt.—Fltccc  5!  lb.  at  12./I  enfuint.  Every  farmef  has  a  flock,  which  is 
folded  in  fummer  on  the  fallows.  The  breed  neither  good  nor  bad ;  the  duke 
of  Lian court  procured  fume  from  Berry,  and  others  from  Flanders,  for  experi- 
ment. Th^  former  refernble  a  good  deal  our  South  Downs ;  the  wool  a  fine 
carding  fort.  The  latter  a  well  formed  fheep,  with  very  coarfe  wooL  The 
wool  of  the  country,  of  which  the  price  is  named  above,  is  very  bad. 

Beauvais  to  Izoire. — A  better  breed  than  common;  polled;  large;  well 
made;  fleece  5$  lb. :  every  man  has  his  fold.  Flocks  this  morning  (Sept.  10.) 
in  a  heavy  rain,  at  ten  o'clock,  ftill  in  the  foW. 

Dugny. — Monf.  Crette  de  Palluel's  fyftem  is,  to  buy  wethers  in  June  for 
folding  till  November,  when  he  fells  about  two- thirds  of  them  half  fat  to 
the  butcher;  the  other  third  he  keeps  fattening  in  the  winter  in  the  ftable  en- 
tirely on  corn,  bran,  hay,  &c.  to  be  ready  for  the  markets,  when  mutton  grows 
dearer.  It  is  now  (O&ober)  bf.  and  jf.  per  pound;  but  from  Eafter,  to  tha 
end  of  June,  2/ or  $f.  more.  The  variation  in  beef  is  rather  lefs.  It  is  now 
9/  or  10/  and  cow  beef  jf.  but  in  May  2/.  more.  This  inequality  in  the 
price  of  meat,  is  a  certain  proof  of  bad  husbandry.  I  viewed  his  fheep-houfe* 
which  is  an  arched  (lone  building,  without  any  yard  for  them  to  be  in  at  plea- 
fure ;  the  windows  fmall,  and  confequently  the  animals  kept  infinitely  too  hot.— 
There  are  men  in  this  country  that  have  large  flocks  of  fheep,  without  an  ar- 
pent  of  land  ;  they  let  them  to  farmers,  who  have  no  fheep,  at  from  30^  to  40^ 
a  head,  and  food  from  June  to  November  for  folding. 

Dammartin.— Many  flocks ;  fleece  5  lth  at  20  f.  en  Jumt. 

Pic  ard  y— St.  ^uintin.— Every  farmer  has  a  flock  now  folding  for  the  laft  fowa. 
wheat:  they  are  the  Picardy  breeds 4 or 51b.  wool  at  24/  enfuint:  hoggits  2*  lb* 

FtANDEfcs— £wrAtf;W.— Every  farmer  has  a  flock;  they  give  4  to  fib.  of 
wool,  which  fells  at  Lille  for  30/  the  pound  wafhed. 

Valenciennes  to  Orcbees*— Long  combing  wool  5  lb.  at  30/  the  pound  wafhedv 
They  give  them,  in  the  winter,  beans  in  the  ftraw,  unthrefhed.— I  faw  fome 
wethers  bought  at  21  liv.  each  lean,  which  was  about  the  price  they  would  have 
fold  for  in  England. 

Lille*— But  few  in  this  neighbourhood ;  51b-  at  ipf.  wafhed  ♦- 

Artois — St.  Otners.— Meet  a  flock  of  200 — the  Flanders  breed ;  wool  fovea 
or  eight  inches  long ;  5}  lb.  each  fleece,  at  25/  wafhed.  Thefo  fheep  have  the 
clean  filky  ears  of  thofe  of  Picardy  >  but  with  bodies  dirty  from  the  ftable. 

Betiune.—Sce  a  flock  of  two  year  old  wethers,  whofe  wool  this  year  pro- 
duced 9  liv.  each.  The  fame  breed  as  before.  Feed  them  in  winter  on.  beans 
and  flraw.— Fleece  5  lb.  at  25/* wafhed. 

«t  The  Marquis  de  Guerchy  fays,  there  are  long  wools  at  Turcoih,  Lille,  and  Varneton,  that  fell, 
at  50/  and  60/  the  pound*  Menu  pour  V  Amelioration  des  Bit  a  a  him.  8vo,  1788-  p.  3. — I  did 
not  meet  with  them. 

3  H  Arajs. 
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jlrafs.— Sheepfolds  thinly  fcattcred  thro'  all  the  country-— Fleeces  5  liv*  each. 

Dourlens. — Fleeces  worth  4  liv.  each. 

Amiens.— \  was  offered  45/.  a  pound  for  common  Lincoln  combing  wool, 
neither  long  nor  fliort  of  the  kind ;  this  is  about  aod.  the  pound  Engiifh— but 
trade  is  very  flack  at  Amiens. 

Poix  to  jiumale.— Flocks  large ;  200  to  400.    Fleeces  41b.  at  33/. 

Neufchatel to  Rouen. — The  fame  breed  as  in  Picardy ;  give  4J.  at  33/.  waftied. 

Z~vetot. — 3  lb.  at  3a/.    They  are  folded  for  wheat. 

Bolbec.—^  lb.  at  33/.  never  any  other  green  food  in  winter  than  what  they  can 

pick  up. 

Honfleur^- Sheep  give  fleeces  of  61b.  en  fuint,  which  are  3  lb.  wafhed,  and  fell 
at  30/^— Fleece  2  lb.  wa(hed;  5  lb.  en  fuint,  price  30/.— Red  faces  and  red  legs. 

Paysd'duge. — 35  to  36/.  per  lb.  ditto. 

Valley  Corbon.—~$  lb.  en  fuint,  i\  lb.  waihed ;  feils  at  *of  per  lb.  en  fuint, 
>©r  40/  wafhed— about  five  inches  long.  The  fheep  in  Normandy  feem  very 
^generally  to  be  the  red  faced  and  red  legged  breed. 

Falaj/e.— Fleeces  3*  lb*  at  24/  waihed. 

Due  de  Harceurt.— Fleeces  4  lb.  at  40  f  wafhed,  or  20  lb.  en  fuint.  There  is 
fome  Spanilh  blood  in  a  few,  but  fo  crofted  and  negleded  as  to  be  hardly 
perceivable.  Here,  as  in  moft  other  parts  of  France,  when  you  would  have  a 
iheep  caught  that  it  may  be  examined,  the  ihepherd  orders  his  dog  to  drive  the 
£ock  around  his  mailer,  which  he  does  by  going  round  them  in  a  circle  gra- 
dually decreafing,  till  the  ihepherd  takes  any  one  he  wants.  How  infinitely 
iuperior  to  our  barbarous  methods  ? 

Carentan.— Sheep,  in  the  rich  marihes,  the  fame  as  on  the  hills ;  the  red  face 
and  red  leg  breed;  thefe  marihes  are  as  capable  of  carrying  to  perfection  the 
longed  wool,  as  any  land  in  Lincolnfhire.  Wool  4  inches ;  40/.  per  lb.  waihed, 
and  20  or  zzf  en  fuint. 

Piere  Butte*— Monf.  Doumerc  buys  iheep  at  two  years  old  j  and  (ells  them 

at  three,  to  thofe  who  fatten  them.    They  are  imall,  and  pretty  well  made, 

without  horns;  face  and  leg  white — fomewhat  inclining  to  reddifh,  as  if  a 

mixed  Norman  bred.    The  wool  ibid  this  year  at  45/ per  lb.  waihed;  hut  at 

i8yi  only  if  en  fuint. 

Bketajgne— Broons+— -Poor  little  iheep,  not  more  than  10  lb.  a  quarter 
when  quite  fat.    Very  few  iheep,  after  entering  this  pro vince. 

Landervj/ia.— At  a  fair  here  no  iheep  at  all;  and  all  the  way  from  Reones  to 
Breft,  there  are  fcarcely  any  to.  he  fcen— yet  a  wafte  country,  and  very  well 
adapted  to  them- 

La  Roche  Bernard  to  Guerande. — I  have  now  pafled  through  almofl  all  Bre- 
tagne,  and  feen  fcarcely  one  iheep,  where  there  ought  to  be  an  hundred ;  but 

here 
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here  are  fome  flocks  of  poof  black  things,  which  fhew  the  careleflhefs  and  favage- 
ignorance  of  the  inhabitants. 

Savanal  to  Nantes. — Rich  fait  marfhes  fed  by  little  miferable  black  (beep,  with, 
wretched  coarfe  wool,  where  the  longed  woolled  flieep  of  Lincolnshire  would 
thrive  and  fatten.    Miserable  black  flieep  on  all  the  wades. 

Varades. — Very  poor  fheep ;  many  black,  and  fome  with  red  faces,  but  thej 
are  better  than  thofe  on  the  landes. 

An jou—  Angers  to  ha  Fleche. — The  number  of  fheep  in  this  ride  of  thirty- 
miles  quite  infignificant;  now  and  then  four  or  fix,  and  once  about  twenty;  but 
they  are  fuperior  to  the  wretched  animals  of  Bretagne ;  are  worth  about  12  liv- 
each,  and  yield  4  lb,  of  wool,  at  ^bf.  the  lb.  wafhed ;  yet  there  is  not  a  country 
in  Europe  better  calculated  for  them,  as  it  is  all  a  dry  found  fand  and  gravel* 
and  not  too  poor. 

Turbilty.— -Wool  36/ 

Normandy — Alen$on.— The  Norman  breed  hert,  of  redfaces  and  legs,  and 
no  horns ;  they  are  worth  12  or  14  liv.  each  ;  31b.  of  wool,  at  I2./T  en  feint*. 
or  %cf.  wafhed* 

Nonant. — Many  flocks  ;  wool  12  to  18/  enjuint,  and  35/!  wafhed  5  if  to  2}lb- 
each  fleece;  the  (heep  fell  at  15  liv. .;  they  are  never  folded;  the  breed  the. 
red  face  and  leg. 

Gaci  to  Bernay.— Red  face  and  leg ;  2|  lb.  of  wool,  at  36/r  to  40^  wafhecL 

L'eJJiniole .— Many  flocks. 

Brionne. — Many  flocks ;  wool  this  year  (178$)  32  f.  laft  year  36/;  fleece  zt\h- 

Rouen. — Waited  on  Meflrs.  Midy,  RofFec,  and  Co.  the  greateft  wool-ftaplers 
in  France,  and  to  whom  I  had  letters  of  recommendation ;  they  were  fo  obliging- 
as  to  (hew  me  the  wools  in  their  magazines,  explain  the  prices,  and  allow  me  to* 
take  fpecimens :  thofe  I  particularly  noted  were : 

Tyow  and  Nkmark.— Combing';  the  price  36/  ;  three  years  ago  26 /. 

Mecklenburgh .— Combing  32/.;  three  years  paft  24/. 

Griefclaire.— Combing  26/.;  three  years  ago  20/. 

Cawntebfancie.— Carding  26/  ;  was  20/.— Damtban.— 26/. ;  was  20 f* '.. 

Mittelband.—22f.i  was  \2f.—Guftroiv. — Brebis  20/.;  was  16  to  18/*. 

Loqt/ets.— (Locks)  carding  12/  ;  was  6  to  8/ 

£j^?j^*^.— Combing  38  to  40/  ;  was  28  to  30/. 

Pofogne.— Combing  28/. ;  w^s  18  to  20/ 

French — Berry.—- Carding  3  liv.  to  3  liv.  4/;  tare  81b.  per  fack. 

Sologne*— Carding  2  liv.  iof.— Roujfif /on. —Curding  3  liv.  to  3  liv.  io/l 

Pays  de  Caux.— Combing  36  to  38/.— Poitou.— Carding  48  to  50/ 

S?Ai*9—Segovie. — Carding  6  \iv.——Segovaine. — Carding  4 liv.  io/..to  5  liv- 
Conditions  of  fale,  tare  10  lb.  and  3  lb.  allowed. 

3H2  R. 
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And  feventeen  and  eighteen  months  credit,  and  bills  taken  at  two,  three,  and 
four  months  to  run.  This  for  three  forts  Spaniih,  120/.  105/.  and  g$f*  The 
German  wools,  no  given  for  100,  tare  6  per  cent,  for  long  credit.  The  rife  in 
the  price  of  the  German  wools  proceeds  entirely  from  a  great  mortality,  which 
has  for  two  or  three  years  leflened  the  quantity  confidently ;  the  fall  in  the 
Spaniih  may  be  afcribed  to  a  decline,  either  real  or  apprehended,  in  the  French 
fabrics ;  the  manufacturers  affirming  they  have  great  flocks  of  cloths  unfold. 
No  Englifh  ;  but  they  would  give  38  to  40/.  per  lb.  for  the  combing  fort,  at 
the  prefent  prices ;  that  is,  the  price  of  Eyderftadt. 

fT<?//*.— Many  fheep  folds,  and,  like  moft  others  in  the  kingdom,  double,  that 
the  fhepherd  may  change  them  in  the  night ;  fee  a  flock  of  hoggits  now  worth 
12  liv.  each ;  no  horns ;  fleece  2{  to  3  lb.  at  34/. 

Isle  of  France— Nangis.'—?x\ce  of  wool  30/.  wafhed,  or  15/.  en  Juint; 
they  never  fell  lambs,  but  old  ewes  and  wethers  at  five  years  old,  lean  in  No- 
Tember  9  to  10  liv.  each,  fat  12  to  15 liv.;  give  them  nothing  in  winter  but 
ftraw.  See  Monf.  du  Praye's  fheep  in  fold  on  the  fallows  at  noon;  wethers 
bought  in  merely  for  folding,  at  14  to  15  liv.  which  will  be  fold  in  November, 
at  .a  lofs ;  and  this  pretty  fy ftem  merely  to  get  five  or  fix  feptiers  of  wheat !  the 
feptier  half  an  Englifh  quarter  (6{  coomb  per  acre) ;  fheep  (called)  fat  from  So- 
logne  13  to  15  liv.  each.  Faggots  here  are  made  in  fummer,  while  the  wood  is 
in  leaf,  and  laid  up  for  feeding  fheep  in  the  winter. 

NeufMoutier. — Fleece  61b.  to  81b.  at  12/.  en  Juint. 

Champagne— MareuiL — The  King  of  France  having  imported  fome  Spa- 
nifh  fheep,  gave  the  provincial  affembly  of  Champagne  a  lot  of  a  ram  and  four- 
teen ewes,  which  were  committed  to  the  care  of  Monf.  Le  Blanc  of  this  place. 
I  viewed  them  with  attention,  and  found  the  carcafs  of  many  of  them  as  ill 
made  as  the  wool  was  excellent.  The  ram  clips  6flb.  of  wool;  the  fheep 
3,  4,  and  51b. ;  and  the  price  of  fome  of  it  has  rifen  as  high  as  4 liv.  and  4UV.  10/. 
per  lb.  5  4  lb.  at  that  price  is  14s.  iofd.  for  the  fleece :  I  faw  the  wool  in  the 
fleece,  but  it  did  not  appear  to  me  equal  to  fuch  a  price. 

Rbeims.^Wool  of  Champagne  this  year  30/.  per  lb.  In  1788,  30/.  In 
1787,  26/.  In  1786,  25/.  Such  an  increafe  of  the  price  of  wool  is  a  very 
ftrong  preemption  that  the  fheep  have  experienced  no  epidemical  diflemper; 
and  that  the  manufacture  is  fiourifhing ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  de- 
duction 
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du&ton  of  half  from  the  earnings  of  the  poor  fpinners  is  very  much  a  VAnglois\ 
that  is  to  fay,  an  injuftice. 

Chalons  to  Ove+— A  flock  of  fhcep  belonging  to  every  community,  2,  3,  or  400 
in  each ;  380  in  one,  the  fhepherd  of  which  I  converfed  with  ;  there  are  twelve 
or  fourteen  owners.  The  fheep  give  each  3  or  41b.  of  wool,  which  this  year 
fold  from  26/  to  30/.  wafhed.  They  are  never  folded,  on  account  of  the  fmall- 
nefs  of  the  properties. 

Lorainb— -Brtffotf,— Sheep  fell  at  9  liv.    Wool  iiib.  each  fleece,  at  32/. 

per  lb.  wafhed. 

Lunevil/e.—Tht  wool  is  wafhed  on  the  fheep's  back  before  clipping,  which  is 
uncommon  in  France ;  the  fleece  2  to  3  lb.  price  laft  year  29/.  this  year  30/ 

Blamont  to  Haming.—Stc  one  fheepfold,  the  firft  in  the  province;  and  I  faw 

but  this.  '  ' 

Alsace— Strajbourgs—  The  fheep  are  wafhed  before  clipping;   wool  24/. 

fleecce  2  to  3  lb.  twice  a  year,  1  lb.  each,  at  Eafter  and  Michaelmas. 

IJle. — Small  fheep,  that  give  from  i  to  1  i lb.  of  wool,  that  fells  at  36/  to  40/. 
wafhed.    There  are  fome  wethers  that  do  not  .weigh  more  than  4  lb.  a  quarter. 

Franche  Compte — Be/anfon.— Clip  their  fheep  always  twice  a  year,  in 
May  and  in  autumn ;  and  to  the  fecond  they  give  the  fame  name,  as  to  the  fecond 
hay  crop,  regain ;  the  firft  yields  ii  lb.  the  fecond  J  lb. ;  fome  aflert  the  firft  to 
be  the  fineft  wool,  others  the  fecond,  but  they  go  together  in  price,  this  year 
and  laft  36  to  40/.  wafhed,  fome  years  paft  20  to  24/.  only.  Near  Lyons  the 
iheep  go  cloathed  into  the  vineyards  during  winter,  to  preferve  their  wool ;  I 
enter  this  where  I  have  the  intelligence,  but  I  know  not  how  to  credit  it.  What 
cloathing  would  not  be  torn  to  tatters  among  the  vines  ? 

Bourgogne— Z>//^r.r-Sheep  dipt  twice  a  year;  the  firft  the  beft;  wafhed 
on  the  back  before  clipping ;  price  40/. 

Couch  to  Mont  Cents. — Poor  little  miferable  fheep  on  the  high  grounds. 

Maifon  deBourgogne  to  Luzy.— Clip-  but  once  a-year  j  wool  30/.  per  lb.  wa(hed  ; 
Was  two  years  ago  but  24/. 

Bourbonnois— -C&rutfw**.— -Twenty , miles,  one  little  flock  only  of  poor  mi- 
ferable fheep  of  about  10  lb.  a  quarter,  yet  the  country  is  adapted  to  nothing  fb 
much  as  to  fheep. 

Moulins.— Fleece  2  to  3  lb.  at  afljC;  wafhed  coarfely ;  lambs  at  four  or  five 
months  old  fell  at  3  liv. ;  fheep  15  liv.  the  pair. 

Auvergne — Aigue  Preje. — A  fheepfold,  and  fhepherd's  houfe  on  wheels; 
the  firft  I  have  feen  for  fome  hundreds  of  miles. 

Riom.— Many  fheep  and  folds  all  the  way. 

CIermont.~-Sdlt  given  every  eight  or  ten  days  to  fheep  $  price  10  to  18  liv.  the 
pair ;  wethers  24  to  40  liv.  the  pair ;  a  lamb  of  four>or  five  months  4  liv. ;  fleecq 
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of  a  wether**  fuint  3  lb. ;  waihed  if  lb.  ^  of  an  ewe  2  lb.  enfuint  ;  1  lb.  toafhed ; 
price  en  fuint  16  to  18/  ;  wafhed  30  to  32/  In  the  mountains,  price  of  coarfe 
wool  en  fuint  10  to  18/ ;  and  wafhed  28  to  30/  per  lb. ;  fpinning  a  pound  of 
coarfe  1  of ;  ftne  ditto  1  a  to  1 6/       _ 

Izoire,-* -Price  of  lean  wethers  12  liv.  ;  a  fleeee  2{  lb.  at  15/.  en  fuint. 

Briude.— Wool  8oliv.  the  quintal;  per  lb.  enfuint  16  f.  and  fo  dirty  that  it 
lofes  half;  fleece  of  a  wether  3  to  41b. ;  of  a  fheep,  1  to  2  lb. 

Fix  to  Le  Puy.— -Price  of  fheep  20  to  24  liv.  the  pair ;  the  fleece  3  liv.  at  14  or 
*5f  enfuint. — Folds. 

V  ivaVl  An— -Pradelles. — Wethers  to  or  i2liv. ;  fleece  of  dhto  3  or  3$lb. ; 
of  fheep  2  lb.;  price  14  or  15/.  enfuint. 

DAUvmHK—Monte/imart. — A  great  change  on  croflihg  the  Rhone. — In  the 
Vivarais  the  fheep  are  poor  little  things,  but  on  the  other  fide  of  the  river  good 
and  large.  The  price  of  wool  was  laft  year  60  liv.  for  93  lb.  enfuint ;  this  year 
40  liv.— It  lofes  half  in  waftiing.  The  fall  is  attributed  to  the  want  of  oil  in 
Provence  for  combing  it ;  it  is  all  combing  wool  though  fhort,  and  olive  oil  only 
is  ufed  in  the  operation.  A  flock  of  one-third  ewes,  one-third  wethers,  and 
one- third  lambs,  will  give  all  round  5  lb.  of  wool  each— all  fold  at  an  average 
price,  but  that  of  lambs  the  moft  valuable  !  hats  are  made  of  it.— The  fheep 
in  this  country  feed  readily  on  the  trifolium  bituminofum,  the  fcent  of  which  is 
very  ftrong.  A  gentleman,  near  this  place,  has  a  flock  partly  Spanilh  and  partly 
crofs-bred  fheep,  which  fucceed  well ;  and  the  wool  fells  at  3  liv.  per  lb.  AH  the 
farmers  here,  juft  as  in  the  Vivarais,  have  long  fmalt  troughs  on  legs,  in  which 
they  givefalt  regularly  to  their  fheep  mixed  with  bran  every  fifteen  days.  Feeding 
in  the  dew  is  found  to  rot  them  more  than  any  thing ;  on  which  account,  they 
tfd  not  let  them  dut  of  fold  till  the  fun  has  exhaled  it ;  fait  is  the  prefervative 
againft  that  diftemper.  The  quantity  they  give  is*  31b*  to  forty  fheep.  It  is 
remarkable  that  they  fatten  the  fafter  for  feeding  in  the  dew,  but  muft  be  killed 
within'a  few  months,  or  they  die  rotten.  Monf.  Faujas  de  St.  Fond  has  found 
it  very  ufeful  to  give  therp oak  bark  pounded,  and  a  little  moiftened wkh  bran; 
it  is  good  in  the  manner  of  fait  as  a  prefervative  againft  the  rot,  and  has  its 
effect  alfo  againft  the  enfle.  - 

Provence— Avignon.^- Very  few  kept ;  price  of  the  wool  ro/  the  pound  en 
fuinti  41b.  per  fleece.1  >■-.>//  \^'\^  -         '■       •'■-'» 

Tour  d'Aigues.— There  is,  in  Pretence,  as  regular  ah  emigration  of  (beep  as 
in  Spain;  the  march  is  acrofs  theprovince,  from  the  Crau  to  the  mountains of 
Gap  and  Barcclonetta ;  not  regulated  by  any  other  written1  laws  than  fome  arrets 
of  the  parliament  to  limit  their  roads  to  five  toifes  df  breadth;  If  they  do  any 
damage  beyond:  that,  it  is  pafdlfor.  '  The  Barcelohetta  mdontains  are.the  beft; 
tfrcy  are  tovered  witKUhi 'turf;  gazontfl/kptrtement*-,  ttte  fcfcep^beldiig'to  per^* 
:  J .  fona 
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fons  about  the  Crau,  at  Aries,  Salon,  &c.    The  Prefident  de  la  Tour  d'Aigues 
calculates  them  at  a  million.    They  come  from  the  mountains  in  autumn  fat. 
The  Crau  Shepherds  hire  the  feed  in  the  mountains,  at  rof.  each  fheep  for  fix 
months;  and  the  Crau  price  for  winter  is  the  fame.    They  give  8  or  9  lb.  of 
wool  cnfuinty  this  year  they  fold  at  45/.  the  fleece;  laftyear56/.     Monf* 
Darluc  *,  who  gives  a  detail  of  thefe  iheep,  aflerts  alio,  that  their  number  is  a 
a  million ;  and  that  they  travel  in  flocks  of  10,000  to  40,000,  and  are  20  to 
30  days  on  the  journey ;  but  he  fays*  the"  fleece  is  5  or  5$  lb.  only*    They  fold 
neither  the  Crau  {beep,  nor  thofe  at  Tour  d'Aigues.    But  in  the  Cammargue, 
where  are  no  ftones,  and  where  the  fheep  do  not  travel,  they  fold  them.    It  is 
remarkable,  that  the  Crau  fheep  are  never  in  ftables  either  in  winter  or  in  fum~ 
tner.    Sheep  in  general  51b.  each  fleece,  at  8/  en  fuint.    The  common  calcu- 
lation 40/.    It  is  moil  miferable  hairy  ftuflf.    Wethers  12  to  14  liv.  each.    The 
lamb  of  an  ewe  pays  3  liv.  and  the  wool  2  liv.  which  makes  her  produce  5  liv. 
I  viewed  the  flock  of  the  Spanifli  breed,  of  which  the  pr elide nt  has  given  a  very 
interefting  account  in  the  memoirs  of  the  Society  of  Agriculture  at  Paris ;  and 
of  which  I  inferted  a  tranflation  in  the  Annals  of  Agriculture,  vol.  xii.  p.  430* 
They  have  been  introduced  fome  years  ago,  and,  from  the  prefident's  abfence, 
much  rtegle&ed ;  fome  of  the  ewes  I  found  very  old  apd  lean  $  in  general,  the 
form  was  not  fo  bad  as  I  expected,  particularly  the  back-bone,  which,  in  many 
Spanifli  ones  I  have  feen,  is  quite  ridged.    The  wool  is  clofe,  and  tolerably  curd- 
led, but  not  fo  hard  coated  -to  the  feel  as  fome  I  have  feen.  Their  wool  was  fold 
this  year  at  75  liv.  the  quintal,  enjuint.    I  heard  of  fome  wjbo  had  tried  the  Spanifli 
breed,  but  had  left  thorn  off,  becaufe  they  did  not  anfwer,  eatipg  much  more  than 
their  own  breed  $  I  place  no  confidence,  however,  in  the  accuracy  of  thefe  experi- 
ments.  The  prefident  is  now  making  elm  faggots  to  lay  up  for  the  winter  food  of  his 
flock.    It  is  the  common  pradicepf  the  country;  elm  beft ;  then  poplar ;  oak  good. 

EJlrelles.— Price  of  wool  36  to  50  liv.  the  100  lb.  enjuint.    Fleece  4  to  4*lb. 

Lyons.— Inquired  for  the  cloathed  fheep,  but  found  nobody  that  had  feen  them. 
.  St.  Martin.— From  Lyons  hither,  67  miles,  in  a  country  adapted  to  flieep,  yet 
I  have  not  feen  fifty. 

Roanne.—Ffcece  wafhed  22/.  the  pound. 

Neuvyjto  Crofter?.— A  few  flocks  of  forty  or  fifty,  poor,  fmall,  and  ill  looking* 

Recapitulation. 

Average  weight  of  all  the  fleeces  minuted,         -         3!  lb. 
■  '  ,  fleepes  fold  en  Jitint$  .  -  4 

■■  '  waihed,        -        -        3 

Average  price  per  lb.  enjuint,        -        \%J\ 

wafhed,        -        30 


*  Hi/fj  NaU  dt  la  Prwcw*    Ivo.    1782*    torn.  i.  pi  303,  324,  329,  &c. 
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The  reader  fhould  be  particularly  cautioned  againft  drawing  conclufions  from 
the  rates  and  weights  of  the  wool  here  minuted  clean  and  dirty ;  for,  being 
taken  from  notes  made  at  diftant  and  diftin<a  places,  it  does  not  follow,  that 
the  proportion  between  wafted  and  unwashed  is,  in  weight,  as  3  to  41b.  or  m 
price,  as  18  to  3c/  to  difcover  the  latter  proportion  we  muft  have  recourfe  to 
thofe  minutes  only,  which,  at  the  fame  place,  give  the  price  both  wafhed  and 
unwafhed.    The  average  prices  of  thefe  are— 

En  fuint,  -  16  f 

Wafhed,  -  37 

And  I  am  therefore  inclined  to  fix  on  the  following,  as  the  data  to  be  drawn  from 
the  preceding  minutes . 

Average  fleece  en  fuint,        -         -  41b. 

Average  price  per  lb.  -  1 8/. 

Which  would  be,  wafhed,        -        -        41 

The  average  of  very  numerous  minutes,  is  18/.  per  lb.  en  fuint ;  and  then,  to 
flKd  the  proportion  wafhed,  I  take  that  between  16  and  37/  which  gives  41/. 
for  the  general  price  wafhed.  That  the  difference  between  wafhed  and  unwafhed 
is  moderate  in  thefe  notes,  will  appear  from  thofe  of  Monf.  Carlier,  viz. 


Rouffillon, 

1  if.  en  fuint.      - 

38/.  wafhed. 

Cammargue,     - 
Provence, 

12                      - 
10                      - 

-       24 
20 

Saintonge, 

Berry, 

Beauce, 

10                      — 
16 
B 

20 

■    16 

Average,  11  —        26 

Now,  it  is  worth  noting,  that  16  and  yj>  or  18  and  41,  bear  the  fame  proportion 
as  n  and  26,  which  is  the  refult  of  this  gentleman's  enquiries  in  thofe  fix  pro- 
vinces*. In  my  farming  travels,  twenty  years  ago,  through  England,  I  found 
the  average  fleece  5*  lb.  at  jjd.  per  lb.  But  the  average  price,  in  11  counties  in 
1788,  was  9id.  per  lb.— The  average  fleece  of  wafhed  wool  in  France  being,' ac- 
cording to  thefe  notes,  3  lb.  at  the  places  where  the  price  is  fettled  wafhed, 
and  41b.  en  fuint ',  the  mean  of  the  whole  kingdom  cannot  be  more  than  2i  lb. 
wafhed.  The  fleeces  of  England  are  therefore  doubly  more  heavy.  But  the 
price  in  France  at  41/.  and,  deducting  for  the  difference  of  French  and  Englifh 
weight,  isfomething  more  than  is.  6d.  per  lb.  for  (on  an  average)  worfe  wool. 
But  the  trade  in  wool  is  free  in  France.  As  the  French  price  is  the  fair  one  0/ 
Europe,  that  of  England  being  artificially  deprefTed,  we  are  not  to  judge  of  the 
quality  of  the  wools  of  France,  relatively  to  our  own  by  the  price;  for  they 

*  Traiti  dcs  Bites  a  lain*.    4to.    1770. 
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have  in  fa&  (thofc  of  Rouflillon,  Narbonne,  and  Berry  for  carding  forts,  and  of 
Flanders  for  combing,  alone  excepted)  very  few  that  are  fo  good  as  ours. — 
We  have  a  great  deal  of  bad  wool  in  England,  but  the  French  have  much  more ; 
and  indeed  feem  to  have  managed  this  branch  of  their  agricultural  ceconomy 
as  they  have  done  almoft  every  other.  Rouffillon  is  a  part  of  Spain  rather  than 
of  France,  and  therefore  it  is  theSpanifh  blood  that  has  given  good  wool  there  * 
and  Flanders  is  an  Auflrian  province ;  thus  France,  properly  fo  called,  had  no- 
thing but  the  Berry  wool  to  pride  herfelf  upon ;  and  that  only  in  a  fmall  diftridt 
of  a  fmall  province.  But  the  management  of  fheep,  throughout  the  kingdom,  is 
the  mod  abominable  that  can  be  conceived.  It  appears,  by  the  notes,  that  in 
winter  they  are,  according  to  our  ideas,  univerfally  flarved ;  that  is,  fed  upon 
ftraw ;  for  as  to  a  provifion  of  green  winter  food,  cultivated  purpofely  for  them, 
of  which  no  good  farmer  in  England  is  ever  deftitute,  there  is  not  fuch  a  prac- 
tice in  France,  from  one  end  of  the  kingdom  to  the  other.  The  confequence  of 
this,  are  thefe  poor  fleeces,  a  bad  quality  of  wool,  and  one  fheep  kept  where 
there  might  be  an  hundred.  Hence  alfo  the  necefiity  of  an  immenfe  import  of 
every  kind  of  wool;  and,  what  is  ftill  much  worfe,  fuch  a  deficiency  of  fheep  in 
eighteen-twentieths  of  the  kingdom,  that  every  article  of  hufbandry  fuffers;  and 
meat  is  fo  much  dearer  than  bread,  that  it  cannot  be  purchafed  by  the  poor.  All 
thefe  are  great  evils,  and  deferve  a  deep  coniideration  from  every  friend  of  his 
country,  to  take  the  proper  means  of  remedying  them  ;  which,  however,  is  not 
likely  ever  to  be  done  effectually,  till  a  large  farm,  on  a  poor  foil,  be  fully  flocked 
with  a  well  fed  flock  as  in  England.  But  the  deficiency  of  food  is  not  the  only 
point  that  wants  to  be  remedied — the  management  of  their  ftables  is  an  enor- 
mous evil.  To  reap  the  benefit  of  manure,  at  a  feafon  that  prevents  the  (hep- 
herd  from  refting  abroad  with  his  flock,  out  of  an  apprehenfion  of  the  wolves, 
the  fheep  are  almoft  univerfally  hoiifed  at  night  throughout  the  winter  :  there 
is  nothing  objedionable  in  this,  for  much  dung  may  be,  and  is  certainly  made 
by  it  5  but  the  clofe  fufFocating  heat  of  the  ftables  is  fuch,  that  the  health  of 
thefe  animals  fuflfers  dreadfully ;  and  epidemical  diforders  often  break  out,  arifing 
principally  from  this  caufe.  Notice  is  taken,  in  the  minutes,  of  the  fheep  being 
alfo  thus  confined  in  the  middle  of  the  day  in  fummcr.  The  flaWes  are  cleaned 
but  once  a-year,  or,  at  the  moft,  but  twice.  Thus  the  flock  lies  on  a  dung- 
hill, and  breathes  the  effluvia  of  it,  inftead  of  air.  Before  clipping,  it  is  kept  for 
fome  time,  without  frefh  ftraw,  that  the  wool  may  be  rendered  dirty,  and  there- 
fore heavy  $  and  fome  men  throw  water  on  the  dung,  to  excite  a  fermentation, 
that  the  fleeces  may  be  fo  impregnated  with  moifture,  as  to  weigh  to  the  fatisfac- 
tion  of  the  owner.  This  management  is  now  and  then  rewarded,  as  it  ought  to 
be,  with  the  lofs  of  whole  flocks  in  a  fingle  night ;  fuch  barbarous  practices 
will  eafily  lead  the  reader  to  judge  of  the  profound  ignorance  of  the  French 
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with  refpcd  to  fheep.  *.  There  is  no  doubt,  that  they  ought  never  to  be  houfcd 
by  force ;  but  to  have  the  choice  in  a  yard,  fecurely  walled  in,  to  be'  uhder 
cover,  or  expofed  to  the  weather  at  their  pleafure.  I  have  myfelf  a  farm  too 
wet  for  folding  abroad  in  winter  j  and  therefore  ufe  a  well  littered  yard  and  barn* 
in  which  the  flieep  are  dry  and  clean,  and  not  hotter  than  they  pleafe  to  be.  I 
find  the  practice  very  beneficial ;  but  mention  it  here  only  curforily,  as  I  have 
in  another  work  +  expatiated  largely  upon  it. 

One  of  the  mod  fingular  practices  in  the  eyes  of  an  Englifhman,  that  is  to  be 
met  with  abroad,  in  the  management  of  fheep,  is  the  regularity  with  which 
fait  is  every  where  given  to  their  flocks,  and  alfo  to  cattle  ;  .  The  practice  is  of 
great  antiquity.  The  antients  were  in  a  regular  pradtice  of  giving  fait  to  fheep. 
Columella  tells  us,  that  if  the  pafture  for  this  animal  were  ever  fo  fweet,  yet  it 
would  grow  ftale  to  them  if  they  have  not  fait  given  in  wooden  troughs  $.  It 
appears,  from  an  impofition  eftablifhed  fo  long  ago  as  1462,  in  the  Milanefc, 
that  tht  confumption  of  fait  is  reckoned  at  28  lb.  for  each  head  of  cattle  §.  In 
France  it  is  conje<ftured  to  amount  to  501b.  ||,  and  for  fheep  to  151b.  where  the 
fale  of  it  is  free.  The  fame  author  mentions  it  as  a  known  fadt,  that  cows  give 
the  more  milk  for  it;  Iheep  finer  wool •;  and  that  all  animals  are  kept  by  it  in 
good  health.  In  fome  of  the  cahiers  of  inftrudtion  to  the  deputies  in  the  Na- 
tional AfTembly,  fait  is  confidered  as  eflential  to  the  well-being  of  cattle,  indifi- 
pen/able  aux  bejliaux  f.  Monf.  d'Aubenton  directs  1  lb.  every  eight  days  to 
twenty  fheep  **.  In  Spain  it  is  as  common  as  it  is  in  Italy  and  France;  zfanega 
of  fait,  or  100  lb%  is  allowed  for  one  hundred  fheep,  by  law ;  but  they  ufe  fifteen 
and  twenty  fanegas  for  1000  fheep  tt-    In  a  memoir  on  the  Spanifh  flocks,  by 

*  A  French  writer  very  erroneouily  fays,  that  the  Englifh  lofe  prodigious  quantities  of  fheep  by 
folding.  Mem.  fur  V  Agriculture^  par  M.  Lormoy.  8vo.  1789.  p.  47.  No  fuch  thing,— One  would 
think  that  the  management  of  Englifh  fheep  were  as  well  known  in  France  as  other  parts  of  Eng- 
lifh agriculture.  Another  writer  fays,  that  fhort  wooJled  rams  fell  in  England  much  dearer  than  long 
woolled  ones.  Menu  pour  V  Amelioration  des  Betes  a  la\ne  dans  VIJU  de  France.  1788.  p.  8.  Juft  the 
contrary. — Ten  guineas  is  a  high  price  for  a  ram  in  Suffex,  the  fineft  breed  of  the  fhort  woolled 
,  kind ;  whereas  a  long  woolled  ram  in  Leicefterfhire  has  been  let  at  one  thoufand  guineas  for  a  Angle 
feafon. 

+  Annals  of  Agriculture.    Vol.  xv.     No.  87. 

X  Nee  tamen  ulla  funt  tarn  blanda  pabula,  aut  etiam  pafcua,  quorum  gratia  non  exolefcat  ufu  con* 
tinuo,  nifi  pecudum  faftidio  pallor  occurrerit  prebito  fale  quod  velut  ad  pabuli  condimentum  per  *fta- 
tem  canalibus  ligneis  impofitum  cum  e  paftu  redierint  oves,  lambunt,  atque  eo  fapore  cupidinem 
bibendi  pafcendique  concipiunt.     Lib.  vii. 

§  De  V  Adminiftration  Provincial  par  M.  le  Trone.  8vo.  1788.  torn.  i.  p.  237.  |  Ibid. 

fl  Cahier  du  Tiers  Etat  de  TouL  p.  17.     Alfo,  De  la  Noblejfe  de  Clermont  Ferand.  p.  22. 

*•  InJlruJfion  pour  les  Bergers*  t  8vo.    1782.    p.  105.     See  alfo,   Traiti  d*  Economie  Politique.    8vo. 

*783-   P-54S- 
ft  EJfai  Hifl.  fcf  Pol  fur  la  race  des  Brebisy  traa\  d'AlJlrom.  i2mo.  1784.  p.  47. 
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Ihe  late  Mr.  Collinfon,  the  account  is  more  particular  and  curious.  **  The  firft 
thing  the  (hepherd  does  when  the  flock  returns  from  the  S.  to  its  fummer  downs, 
is  to  give  the  flieep  as  much  fait  as  they  will  eat.  Every  owner  allows  his 
flock,  of  a  thoufand  (beep,  twenty-five  quintals  oi  fait,  which  the  flock  eat  in 
about  five  months ;  they  eat  none  in  their  journey,  nor  in  their  winter- walk.  It 
is  believed,  that  if  they  (tinted  their  (heep  of  "this  quantity,  it  would  weaken 
their  con  dilutions  and  degrade  their  wool ;  the  (hepherd  places  fifty  or  fixty 
flat  ftones,  at  about  five  fteps  diftance  from  each  other;  he  ftrews  fait  upon  each 
ftone  ;  he  leads  the  flocks  flowly  through  the  ftones,  and  every  (heep  eats  to  his 
liking.  What  is  very  remarkable  is,  that  the  (heep  never  eat  a  grain  of  fait,  nor 
wifh  for  it,  when  they  are  feeding  on  land  which  lies  on  lime-ftone  i  and  as  the 
ihepherd  mull  not  fuffer  them  ta  be  too  long  without  fait,  he  leads  them  to  a 
fpot  of  clayey  foil,  and,  after  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  feeding  them,  they  march 
back  to  the  ftones  and  devour  the  fait.  So  fenfible  are  they  of  the  difference, 
that  if  they  meet  with  a  fpot  of  mixed  foil,  which  often  happens,  the^  eat  fait 
in  proportion."  The  practice  is  found  equally  in  Germany;  the  late  King  of 
Pruflia,  by  ordonance,  expe&ed  his  peafants  to  take  two  mebzen  (9  lb.)  for  each 
milch-cow,  and  one  metze  for  every  five  milch-fheep,  and  half,  as  much  for 
fuch  as  do  not  give  milk*;  and  in  Bohemia  the  price  of  fait  is  found  very  pre- 
judicial to  the  flocks  +.  The  Hungarian  peafants  lay  pieces  of  rock- fait  at  the 
doors  of  their  ftables,  cow-houfes,  &c»  for  cattle  and  horfes  to  lick  J.  It  is 
known  alfo  in  Poland  §.  Throughout  all  North  America  fait  is  given  to  cattle 
and  horfes  on£e  or  twice  a  week  jj .  Paoletti,  a  practical  Italian  writer*  orders 
I  lb.  to  each  (heep  in  autumn,  and  another  in  fpring  ^[.  Monf.  Carlier  decides 
againft  it,  but  on  very  infuflicient  authority  **.  Monf.  Teflier  unites  with  the 
common  pra&ice,  by  recommending  it  ft-  This  pra&ice,  which  is  unknown 
in  England  only,  merits  I  believe  much  more  attention  than  the  Englifh  farmers 
are  willing  to  give  it,  at  lead  thofe  with  wltc>m  I  have  converfed  upon  this  fub- 
jedt.  I  have  tried  it  for  two  years  paft  in  my  own  flock  ;  and  though  it  is  very 
difficult  to  pronounce  the  effedt  of  fuch  additions  to  their  food,  except  after  long 
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and  repeated  experiments,  I  have,  I  think,  reafon  to  be  fatisficd,  my  fheep  having 
been  very  healthy,  and  once  or  twice  fo,  when  my  neighbours  fufFered  lofles. 

The  breeds  which  I  have  noted  in  France  are,   i,  The  Picardy;  hornlefs; 
white  faces ;  and  filky  hanging  ears.     This  I  take  to  be  a  baftard  breed  of 
Flanders;  the  wool  coarfe;  of  middling  length.    2,  Normandy;  red  legs  and 
red  faces ;   coarfe  wool.     3,  Berry ;   refembling  fomewhat  the  South  Downs 
of  England;   fine  wool.     4,  Spanish  in  Rouflillon,   and  in  part, of  Langue- 
doc.     5,  Near  Mirepoix,  a  fort  that  refembles  Norfolk  fheep;   with  horns ; 
black  faces  and  legs.    The  reft,  I  apprehend,  are  all  mongrels,  without  any 
ftrong  features  to  difcriminate  them.    The  badnefs  of  the  breeds,  and  the  ill 
management  of  fheep  in  France,  is  the  more  furprifing,  as  I  conceive  there  is 
no  country  in  Europe  better  adapted  to  this  animal.     The  foil  is,  in  general, 
dry,  and  the  climate  much  lefs  humid  than  that  of  England,  which  circum- 
ftances  are  of  eflential  confequence  for  commanding  great  fuccefs  with  fheep  : 
wet  land  and  a  wet  climate  are,  next  to  French  management,  by  far  their  greateft 
enemies.     The  old  government  often  exprefled  a  great  inclination  to  take  what- 
ever fteps  might  be  deemed  neceflary  to  improve  their  fheep ;  I  have  noted  the 
controleur  general  Bertin  employing  Monf.  Carlier  to- travel  through  France, 
from  1762  to  1766,  for  examining  the  flocks;  and  Monf  d'Aubenton  acknow- 
ledges, that  whatever  he  excuted  in  regard  to  importing  the  Spanifli  breed, 
was  done  at  the  inftigation  of  another  controleur  general.    "  Monf.   Trudaine 
ne  m'a  rien  laifle  a  d&irer  de  tout  ce  qui  pouvoit  m  etre  utile  pour  remplir  moa 
objet."     Much  encouragement  has  fince  been  given  to  Monf.  Delporte,  of  Bou- 
logne, for  importing  a  flock  of  Englifh  fheep ;  and  the  late  Marquis  of  Conflans 
bought,  for  xhe  provincial  aflembly  of  Normandy,  one  hundred  Englifli  rams, 
which  were  to  be  landed  at  nine  guineas  a- piece.     The  government  was  always 
inclined  to  be  liberal  upon  this  bufinefs,  but  never  took  the  right  fteps.   I  viewed 
feveral  parcels  of  fheep  that  were  faid  to  be  Spanifli,  but  never  faw  a  fingle  one 
that  gave  wool  comparable  to  Spanifli ;  and  I  was  aflured,  by  very  refpeftable 
.manufacturers,  at  Louviers  and  Elboeuf,  that  not  one  fleece  of  fuch  has  ever 
been  produced  in  France,  and  that  the  Rouflillon  wool  is  the  beft  in  the  king- 
.dom.    The  Spanifli  flieep  I  examined  in  France  were  fuch  ill  made  animals, 
that  as  much  would  be  loft  in  the  carcafs,  and  in  the  want  of  difpofition  to 
thrive,  as  could  be  gained  in  wool,  fuppofing  it  as  fine  as  poflible.    The  Englifh 
fheep  which  I  faw  were  chofen  pretty  much  in  the  fame  manner ;  and  no  won- 
der, as  fmugglers  had  been  the  agents,  who  would  of  courfe  procure  fuch  as  were 
to  be  had  cheapeft.     Where  the  Marquis  de  Conflans  bought  his  Englifh  fheep, 
I  never  heard ;  by  his  death  prance  loft  them,  and,  if  I  may  judge  from  the 
others  1  have  feen,  the  lofs  is  not  great.    All  thefe  exertions  have  been  made  by 
people  whofe  pnofeflions,  habits  of  life;  employments,  and  purfuits  have- been 
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far  removed  from  agriculture ;  ufually  by  inhabitants  of  the  capital,  or  other 
great  cities. — In  a  word,  thefe  have  been  made  by  men,  in  whofe  hands  fuccefs 
was  impofliblt.  If  the  government  had,  for  the  introduction  of  Spanifli  wool, 
fixed  a  Spanifli  farmer,  with  Spanifli  fhepherds,  and  a  Spanifli  flock*  in  fuch  a 
diftridt  as  the  Crau,  in  Provence,  to  enjoy  their  annual  emigration,  it  would  have 
been  known  what  could  really  be  done  in  carding  wool.  And  if  an  Englifliman, 
with  a  flock  of  well-chofen  Lincolnshire,  or  Leceifterfliire,  long  woolled  fheep* 
had  been  fixed  in  the  Pays  d'Aux,  with  a  falary  of  five  hundred  louis  a-year  foe 
himfelf,  and  with  every  other  expence  amply  provided,  it  would  at  once  have 
been  found,  that  as  long  and  as  fine  combing  wool  may  be  produced  in  France 
as  in  England.  But  fuch  eftablifliments  would  depend  abfolutely  on  the  choice 
.  of  the  men ;  in  fome  hands  the  whole  expence  would  be  thrown  away ;  in  others 
not  a  penny  of  it  would  be  loft. 


CHAP.    XIV. 

■ 

Of  the  Capital  employed  in  Hujbandry* 

TPHERE  is  no  light,  in  which  the  agriculture  of  France  can  appear  to  tefe 
advantage  than  upon  this  head.  It  is  fcarcely  credible  how  the  metayers 
are  able  to  fupport  themfelves  with  a  ftock  fo  much  inferior  to  what  would  be 
ncceflary  to  a  good  cultivation.  In  all  the  provinces  which  are  backward  in 
point  of  agriculture*  as  Bretagne,  Anjou,  Maine,  Touraine,  Sologne,  Berry* 
La  Marche,  Limofin,  Angoumois,  Poitou,  part  of  Guienne,  and  Languedoc  ^ 
in  Champagne,  Loraine,  b  ranche  Compte,  Bourbonnois,  Nevernois,  Lyonois* 
and  part  of  Auvergne,  Dauphine,  and  Provence ;  the  ftock  of  every  fort  upoa 
the  farms,  whether  belonging  to  the  landlord  or  the  tenant,  would  not  rife  to 
20s.  per  Englifh  acre,  and  in  many  diftridts  not  to  15s*  The  paftures  of  Nbr- 
mandy,  and  the  arable  lands  of  Flanders,  and  part  of  Artois,  are  well  flocked  ;* 
but  there  is  a  great  deficiency  in  every  other  part  of  the  kingdom,  even  in  the 
beft  provinces.  The  quantity  of  flieep  and  cattle  is  every  where  trifling  in 
comparifon  of  what  it  ought  to  be.  The  implements  of  hufbandry  are  con- 
trived for  cheapnefs,  not  for  duration  and  effect  *  and  fuchftacks  of  hay  in  ftore„ 
"as  are  found  all  over  England,  are  rarely  feen  in  France.  Improvements  in- 
verted in  the  land,  by  marling,  draining,  &c.  which,  on  farms  in  England,; 
amount  to  large  fums  of  money,  are  inconfiderable  even  in  the  beft  parts  of 
France.  And  befide  the  ftock,  transferable  from  tenant  to  tenant,  the  invest- 
ments* which  in  England  fall  upon  the  landlord,,  fuch  as  all  forts  of  conve- 
niences. 
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nienciesin  building,  fencing,  gates,  (Hies,  ports,  rails,  &c.  which  he  muft  pro- 
vide or  repair  for  a  new  tenant,  arc  done  in  England  at  an  expence  unknown  in 
the  greateft  part  of  France  5  not  but  that  in  fome  provinces,  especially  in  the 
northern  ones,  the  buildings  are  fubftantial,  and  ereded  on  a  large  fcale.  I 
ihall,  however,  have  no  doubt  in  calculating  the  inferiority  of  Frtnce  in  its 
prcfent  ftate  to  that  of  England,  in  the  circumftances  of  building,  inclofing, 
marling,  claying,  draining,  laying  to  meadow,  and  other  permanent  improvements, 
-at  30s.  an  acre  over  the  whole  territory.  It  is  40s.  or  jos.  inferior  to  all  our  well 
improved  counties  $  but  as  we  have  fome  backward  in  agriculture,  as  well  as 
prance,  I  calculate  the  whole  at  30s. 

I  have  calculated  the  capital  of  the  farmers  in  all  the  provinces  of  the  king- 
dom, and  the  medium  of  my  notes  is  40s.  an  acre.  A  fimilar  calculation  of  the 
-capital  employed  in  the  hufbandry  of  England  gives  4I.  per  acre*;  in  other 
words,  40s.  more  than  is  found  in  France  :  add  30s.  for  thelefs  quantity  of  perma- 
nent improvements;  and  we  have  the  total  of  3I.  10s.  per  acre  for  the  inferiority 
of  French  to  Englifh  capital  employed  in  agriculture,  which,  upon  131,000,000 
of  acres,  forms  a  deficiency  of  4581,500,0001.  fterling,  or  10,480,000,000  of  liv.— 
;above  ten  milliards.  Hence  it  is,  that  it  would  demand  this  vaft  fum  to  be  ex- 
pended and  inverted  in  the  agriculture  of  France,  to  bring  the  whole  of  that 
icingdom  to  an  acreable  equality  with  England  ;  and  I  am  confident,  that  I  have 
not  been  guilty  of  the  lead  exaggeration.  The  capital  of  farmers  in  England 
icing  4I.  per  acre,  let  us  calculate  that  of  Scotland  at  30s/  and  that  of  Ire- 
land at  40s. 

England,       -      46,000,000  acres,  at  4I.    £.  1 84,000,000 
Scotland,       -       26,000,000  at  30s.        39,000,000 

Ireland,         -       26,000,000  at  40s.         52,000,000 

98,OCO,OCO  275,000,000 

France,  -     131,000,000  at  40s.       262,000,000 

.  The  capital  employed,  therefore,  in  hufbandry  in  the  Britifh  ifles,  is  confider- 
flbly  greater  than  is  employed  in  France*  It  furely  is  not  neceflary  to  obferve,  in 
jthisage,  that  theprodudive  ftate  of  agriculture  in  a  country  depends  much  more 

*  It  will  be  proper  here  to  explain  what  I  mean  by  cafitaU  A  former,  in  England,  who-ftocks  a 
fern,  finds  it  neceflary,  on  entering,  to  have  a  given  fum  of  money  for  engaging  in,  and  carrying  on 
the  bufmefs  through  the  firft  year,  in  which  is  reckoned  a  year's  labour,  rent,  tythe,  feed,  &c. ;  and 
this  fum  varies  generally  from  3L  to  5L  an  acre :  if  the  accounts  of  the  feme  farmer  be  examined  fome 
years  after,  he  will  be  found  to  have  ftock  to  a  greater  value,  having  increafed  it  in  cattle,  fheep, 
manuring,  and  other  improvements,  for  which  he  would  be  paid  if  he  fuddenly  left  his  farm*  Now, 
take  the  average  of  all  farms,  of  all  flocks,  and  of  all  periods  of  leafes,  and  I  value  the  capital  em- 
ployed at  4I.  an  acre,  which  I  have  reafon  to  believe,  from  circumftances  too  numerous  to  detail 
here,  to  be  a  very  moderate  eftimate. 
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on  the  capital  employed,  than  on  any  other  circumftairce  whatever  \  and  that 
fi nee  ours  is  larger  than  that  of.  France,  .though  in  the  pofleflion  of  15  millions- 
of  people  only,  (for  that  of  France  is  to  .Be  -  connected  with  2.5  Oc  26  millions )r 
the  Britifh  dominions  ought  to  be  eflentially  richer,  and  more  powerful,  thai* 
France;  and  while  the  two  countries  continue  in  their  prefent  fituation,  no- 
thing can  reverfe  this  conclufion,  but  egregioufly  ill  management  in  our  owa. 
government.  It  is  upon  the  firm  bafis  of  this  momentous  fad:,  that  politi- 
cians ought  to  feek  the  folution  of  that  apparent  phenomenon,,  which  the  two 
laft  wars  exhibited ;  the  fpedtacte  of  England  refifting*  fuccefsfully,  the  whole 
power  of  France  and  Spain :  and  I  will  venture  farther  to  aflert,  that  thofe  who- 
fe^k  the  explanation  in  American  colonies,  or  Indian  conquefts,  feek  it  in  caufes 
of  weaknefs,  much  more  than  of  ftrengthj  and  that  the  pofleflion  of  near  300* 
millions  fterling  of  adtive  capital  employed  upon  our  lands*  is  of  quite  another 
importance  than  that  of  fuch  diftant  and  brittle  dependencies,  or  than  any  ad— 
vantage  that  our  boafted  foreign  commerce  ever  gave  us.  When  Mr.  Paine  * 
calculates,  with  pleafure,  the  fuperiority  of  France  to  England  mjpecie*  at  feventy 
millions,  upon  data  which,  I  {hall  ihew  in  another  place,  have  nothing  more  to 
do  with  the  profperity  of  the  French  than  of  the  Hurons ;  he  adverts  to  a  policy 
which  will  be  found  a  rotten  one,  by  every  nation  that  relies  on  it ;  I  mean,, 
that  of  eftimating  gold  and  filver  as  national  wealth :  their  rapid  currency,  indeed^ 
implies  profperity— but  that  of  paper  does  the  fame  5  and  if  paper  has  given  to 
England  a  fuperiority  of  four  hundred  aj*d  fifty  millions  sterling. 
in  the  folid  and  real  weafth  of  ftock  in  huibandry,  (he  has  not  much  reafon  to» 
envy  France  a  fuperiority  of  feventy  millions  in  fpecie. 

One  great  deviation  of  French  capital  has  been  in  the  fugar  ifknds,  which^ 
according  to  the  produce,  cannot  have  a  lefs  capital  employed  in  them  than  fifty 
millions  fterling.  The  royal  navy. of  France  has  been,  and  is  now,  a  favourite 
obje&,  chiefly  for  the  fake  of  defending  and  fecuring  thefe  colonies ;  let  us  take- 
but  twenty-five  years  expence  of  the  navy,  at  two  millions  fterling,  and  here  are* 
fifty  other  millions  ;  in  thefe  two  alone,  without«extending  the  fuppofltion  to 
many  others  that  might  be  equally  included,  there  are  one  hundred  millions  fter- 
ling, or  two  and  a-half  milliards  of  livres,  which,  under  a  different  policy,  might 
have  been  invefted  in  agriculture ;  and  had  this  taken  place,  the  nation  would, 
have  been  in  the  receipt  (counting  only  at  50  per  cent,  produced  the  capital 
invefted)  of  fifty  millions  fterling  per  annum  more  than  fhe  receives  from  her 
agriculture  at  prefent ;  or  confiderably  more  than  1,000,000,000  liv.  Now  what 
comparifon  can  there  be  in  the  wealth,  profperity,  power,  or  refources,  between 
the  import  of  five  or  fix  millions  fterling  in  Weft  Indian  commodities,  and  the 
production  of  ten  times  that  amount  in  the  native  foil  of  France?    Yet  this 
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wretched  commercial  policy  is  now  continuing ;  inveftments  are  dill  made  in 
the  Weft  Indies,  becaufe  <the  nation  expends  two  millions  a-year  on  a  navy  to 
proteft  them ;  and  it  expends  the  two  millions  becaufe  the  inveftments  are  thus 
made  in  the  Indies ;  going  eternally  in  this  vicious  circle  j  planting  American 
waftes  on  account  of  the  navy,  and  keeping  up  the  navy  becaufe  thofe  waftes 
are  planted;  while  her  Own  agriculture  wants  450  millions  fterling  in  capital 
to  be  placed  on  an  equality  with  England,  which,  from  a  fimilar  policy,  is  not 
half  improved  to  the  perfection  of  which  it  is  capable.  What  utter  infatuation 
and  blindnefs  does  fuch  a  condudt  prove  !  And  may  we  not  fairly  conclude, 
that  the  greateft  favour  which  an  enemy,  or  a  friend,  could  do  to  France,  would 
be  the  feizing  of  thofe  colonies,  and  thereby  flopping  this  miferable  deviation  of 
capital.  Perhaps  this  remark  may,  with  equal  juftice,  be  applied  to  England. 
Tippo  Saib  was  mentioned  to  me  in  France  as  an  object  of  ferious  alarm  to  our 
kingdom ;  much  the  contrary ;  if  he  drove  us  out  of  the  Eaftern  Indies,  and 
the  negroes  were  to  drive  us  out  of  the  Weftern,  they  would  be  our  beft  friends; 
for  the  capitals  of  the  nation  would  then  find  the  employment  which  they  ought 
long  ago  to  have  found. 

But  I  (hall  venture  to  carry  this  idea  yet  farther ;  it  is  not  only  the  French 
capital  employed  in  the  fugar  iflands,  and  in  the  royal  navy,  that  is  a  direct  de- 
viation from  agriculture,  for  whatever  is  ufed  in  foreign  commerce  falls  under 
the  fame  predicament.  The  value  of  all  the  navigation  of  France,  fhips,  ftores, 
furniture,  feamen,  feamen's-wages,  and  all  the  exertions  within  land,  in  confe- 
quence  of  them,  fo  much  commended  by  numerous  writers,  muft  equally  be 
confidered  as  an  employment  of  capital,  much  lefs  profitable  than  that  of  agri- 
culture. I  do  not  contend  that  a  ftate  Ihould  negledt  the  proper  means  of  its 
defence,  and  the  advantages  of  a  maritime  fituation  ;  I  maintain  only,  that  the 
true  progrefs  of  national  induftry  is  to  ftock  fully  the  lands  of  a  country,  before 
any  capitals  are  inverted  in  other  purfuits.  It  will  be  faid  (for  the  observation  is 
common),  that  the  inveftment  of  capitals  in  a  nation  mtf  ft  be  left  to  the  option 
of  the  individuals  who  poflefs  them  5  but  this  objection  is  removed  in  a  moment : 
the  fadt  is  granted ;  but  the  policy  contended  for  is,  that  the  ftate  ought  not, 
by  laws  and  regulations,  to  tempt  and  bribe  men  to  an  inveftment  of  capital, 
v  contrary  to  the  interefts  of  agriculture ;  which  Colbert  did  in  fo  flagrant  a  man- 
ner, and  which  is  yet  done  in  every  country  of  Europe  with  which  I  am  ac- 
quainted, either  by  diredt  encouragements  to  the  commercial  fyftem,  or  by 
laying  burthens  and  taxes  on  land.  The  fole  policy  here  infifted  upoa  is  that  of 
freedom  5  let  the  ftate  take  no  party,  and  agriculture,  from  its  fuperior  profit, 
will  attract  capitals,  as  long  as  an  acre  wants  them ;  but  when  the  ftate  lays 
taxes  upon  the  land,  in  any  other  way  whatever  than  the  confumption  of  its  pro- 
duds,  or  carries  proper  taxes  to  an  undue  extent,  or  permits  the  cultivators  to 
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become  the  prey  of  a  tythe-gatherer,  or  loads  them  with  the  fupportof  the  poor, 
or,  in  fine,  cramps  the  free  fale  of  produ&s,  by  prohibitions  and  monopolies ; 
in  all  thefe  cafes,  capital  is  as  much  driven  fom  land  as  if  an  exprefs  law  forbade 
the  inveftment.  It  is  not  difficult  to  conje&ure  what  turn  this  policy  will  take 
in  France,  when  we  fee  the  prepofterous  and  pernicious  doftrines  of  the  cecono- 
miftes  triumphant ;  when  the  falfe  and  abfurd  dodtrine,  that  all  tatfes  ultimately 
fall  on  lands,  is  recognized  and  admitted  $  and  when  we  know  that  a  propofition 
for  a  direft  land-tax  of  twelve  millions  fterling  was  received  without  abhorrence  $. 
fuch  fpeftacles  are  not  thofe  of  the  regeneration  of  agriculture. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  following  conclufion  may  fairly  be  drawn  :— as  the  old 
government  of  France,  by  all  forts  of  burthens  and  oppreffions,  kept  down 
the  agriculture  <*f  the  kingdom,  and  as  it  were  prohibited  improvements,  tread- 
ing in  the  falfe  and  fallacious  fteps  of  Colbert,  and  encouraging  exclufively  manu- 
factures and  foreign  commerce,  it  neceffarily  follows,  that  little  credit  can  be 
given  to  the  wifdom  of  the  new  legiflature,  which  has  arifen  in  that  kingdom* 
unlefs  different  plans  be  adopted.  To  fofter  and  promote  agriculture  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  to  enable  her  to  attradt  the  capitals  (he  has  hitherto  wanted,,  is  an  ob- 
ject not  to  be  effe&ed  by  fugar-iflands,  and  iseafily  to  be  deftroyed  by  fuch  land- 
taxes  as  have  lately  been  eftabliflied  by  the  National  Aflembly.  It  is  not  the 
divifion  of  farms,  and  holding  commons  facred,  that  will  enrich  the  ftock  of 
hufbandry.  The  government  of  the  kingdom,  it  is  true,  is  regenerated  *  but 
the  ideas  of  the  people  muft  alfo  be  regenerated  upon  thefe  queftions,  before  a 
fyftem  can  be  embraced,  which,  by  giving  capital  to  agriculture*  fh^Il  carry 
France  to  fuch  a  profperity  as  England  has  attained. 


CHAP.    XV. 
Of  the  Price  of  Pr<ruiJions9  Labour %  &c. 

* 

TX7ITHOUT  knowing  the  price  of  thefe  articles  in  different  countries,  tBe 
political  arithmetician  would  want  one  of  the  principal  bafes  to  build 
and  fupport  many  of  his  moft  ufefal  calculations.  The  connection  between 
the  price  of  labour  and  of  provifions ;  the  effefts  of  high  or  low  prices  on 
agriculture,  and  the  re-a&ion  of  culture  on  price ;  the  manner  by  which  high 
and  low  prices  affe&  population,  irianufaftures,  and  national  profperity, — thefe* 
and  a  thoufand  other  inquiries  in  political  (Economy,  which  fo  many  writers 
have  treated  on  the  grounds  of  mere  theory  and  reafoning,  fhould  be  fufpended 
till  a  fufficient  ma&  of  h&s  be  coflefted,  the  examination  and  comparifon  of 
*  3  K  which 
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which  can  alone  elucidate  fuch  intricate  fubjedts.  When  the  rates  of  labour, 
provifions,  &c.  are  corredtly  known  in  countries  governed  upon  different  prin- 
ciples, and  poflefling  very  different  quantities  of  the  precious  metals,  and  de- 
grees of  induftry,  the  politician  will  have  valuable  data  on  which  he  may  rea- 
son :  to  colled  fuch  ought  to  be  one  great  objeft  of  thofe  who  travel  with 
philofophical  views,  and  who  diredt  their  attention  to  fubjedts  of  ufeful  know- 
ledge, inftead  of  the  common  frivolous  purfuits  that  wafte  the  time  and  fortunes 
of  fo  many.  Without  inferting  the  minutes  themfelves,  which,  but  for  bre- 
vity, I  fhould  have  done,  I  Uiall  infert  the  averages  of  the  whole. 


French      Englilh 
money,      money. 


Beef,  per  lb.  aver,  of  7  6  minutes,  7/.  3  £ d. 

Mutton,  average  of  ditto,  7  3i 

Veal,  average  of  72  ditto,  7  J  31 

Meat  average  of  the  three,  7/. 

Pork,  average  of  28  minutes,     9  4$ 


French    English 
money,     money* 


Butter,  average  of  38  minutes,  1 6 \f.  8  \d. 

Cheefe,  average  of  10  ditto,      9  4$ 

Eggs,  average  of  1 9  ditto,         9  4$ 

Bread,  average  of  67  ditto,        3  if 

Wine,  per  bottle,  aver,  of  3 2  do.  4$  2  J 


Twenty-three  minutes  concerning  bread,  having  been  made  in  1789,  when 
the  price  of  wheat  was  extravagant,  we  certainly  muft  not  reckon  the  average 
price  of  fuch  bread,  as  the  bulk  of  people  ear  in  France,  at  more  than  2/.  the 
pound,  or  id.  English. — It  is  to  be  remembered,  that  the  pound,  poid  de  marc 
of  France,  is  to  the  Englifh  pound  avoir-du-poids,  as  1,0000  is  to  0,9264;  it  is 
therefore  about  TV  heavier,  a  difference  which  muft  be  kept  in  mind.  In  order  to 
compare  the  prices  of  thefe  commodities  in  the  two  kingdoms,  fome  previous  ob- 
fervations  are  neceflary.  Beef  is,  in  many  parts  of  J- ranee,  exceedingly  good 
and  well  fattened ;  better  is  not  to  be  found  any  where  than  at  Paris  ;  and  I  have 
remarked,  elfewhere,  the  great  numbers  of  fine  oxen  fattened  in  Limofin  in 
winter,  and  in  Normandy  in  fummer,  for  the  Paris  market.  I  think,  therefore, 
that  the  beef  of  England,  and  of  great  cities  in  France,  may  very  fairly  be 
compared.  It  is  not  fo  generally  good,  perhaps,  in  the  latter  kingdom,  but  the 
difference  does  not  demand  attention.— It  is,  however,  very  difcernible  in  little 
country  towns,  where  nothing  is  killed  but  old  cows— and  good  beef  is  as  rare 
as  good  mutton  ;  whereas  there  is  not  a  fpot  in  England,  in  which  a  private 
gentleman's  family,  that  lives  in  the  country,  is  not  fupplied  with  good  ox  beef. 
Veal,  notwithstanding  that  at  Paris  from  Pontoife,  is  much  inferior;  but  the 
great  inferiority  of  French  meat  to  Englifh  is  in  rauttdn,  which  is  univerfally  fo 
bad  in  France,  that  I  may  aflert,  very  corredtly,  that  from  one  end  of  the 
kingdom  to  the  other,  I  never  faw  a  live  or  (lead  fheep  that  would  in  England 
be  efteemed  a  fat  one.  In  general,  mutton  is  fo  le*n,  that,  to  an  Englifh  palate, 
it  is  barely  eatable.  The  French  do  not  like  very  fat  mutton,— that  is  to  fay, 
they  do  not  like  much  fat;  but  they  muft  like  the  lean  of  fat  meat,  as  being 
more  juicy,  and  better  flavoured,  than  that  of  lean.  It  is  however  to  be  remem- 
bered, that  at  common  tables  (I  do  not  fpepk  of  thofe  of  great  lords*  for  they  do 
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not  form  a  nation)  meat  is  ufually  fo  much  roafted,  that  it  is  not  an  equal  objedfe 
to  have  it  fo  fat  as  in  England.  But  though  the  nicenefs  of  the  palate  is  a  mat- 
ter of  no  importance,  yet  whether  the  mutton  in  general  be  lean  or  fat,  is  of 
very  great  confequence  in  thefe  inquiries ;  for  this  circumftance  may  make'that 
meat  much  dearer  in  France  than  it  is  in  England.  Upon  an  avenge  in  the  lat- 
ter kingdom,  the  price  of  meat,  in  1790,  as  I  found  by  numerous  returns  from 
many  counties,  was, — Beef,  4d.  per  lb-— JYlutton,  4id.-~ Veal,  4fd. — Average, 
of  the  three  4id.— Pork,  4d. 

I  am  of  opinion,  that  the  beef  and  veal  are  as  cheap  at  thefe  prices,  if  we  con- 
fider  the  quality,  as  in  France,  for  thefe  minutes  refpedl  the  beft  joints  only.  As 
to  mutton,  it  is  at  leaft  20  per  cent,  cheaper;  by  which  I  wifli  to  have  it  under- 
ftood,  that  I  allude  to  the  fuperior  expence  which  mufl  be  incurred  by  the 
grazier,  in  order  to  bring  his  mutton  fo  fat  to  market,  as  is  univerfal  in  Eng- 
land ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  he  would  make  a  greater  profit,  by  felling  it  at 
the  French  price,  than  at  the  Englifti  one,  provided  he  were  to  make  it  no  fatter 
than  is  ufual  in  France.  Whoever  attentively  confiders  the  French  Jiuffiandry, 
will  not  be  furprized  at  the  leannefs  of  their  mutton.  The  want  of  artificial  ' 
graffes  is  fo  great,  that  fheep,  though  few  in  number,  are  miferably  fed  in 
fummer ;  but  as  to  winter,  they  are  in  moft  of  the  provinces  fed  upon  ftraw,- 
and  what  they  can  pick  upon  waftes  and  ftubbles.  There  are  few  diftri&s- 
where  you  fee  any  thing  like  a  regular  provifion  for  them  ;  in  confequence  of 
which,  the  markets  are  fupplied  in  a  very  imperfeft  manner,  and  farms  fufFer 
dreadfully  from  want  of  the  manuring,  which  a  flock  of  hearty  well  fed  fheep 
are  fure  to  depofit.  Bread  in  England  may  be  reckoned  at  iid.  a  pound  ;  but 
we  muft  not,  therefore,  conclude,  that  it  is  near  double  the  French  price;  for 
the  materials  are  not  the  fame.  In  England,  it  is  very  generally  made  of  wheat ; 
and  the  poor,  in  many  parts  of  the  kingdom,  eat  the  whiteft  and  bed;  but  in  . 
France,  the  bread  minuted  in  the  preceding  notes,  is  often  of  rye  and  other 
grain  ;  fo  that  the  price  is  not  double  for  the  fame  bread ;  though  there  is  cent, 
per  cent,  variation  in  the  price  of  the  bread  confumed  by  the  poor  of  the  two 
countries.  Bread  being  fo  much  cheaper  in  France,  in  comparifon  of  meat, 
than  it  is  in  England,  occafions  that  great  confumption  of  bread  in  France  in 
preference  to  meat,  which  the  French  poor  rarely  eat.  In  England,  the 
confumption  of  meat,  by  the  labouring  poor,  is  pretty  confiderable  j  for  as  bread 
approaches  fo  much  nearer  to  the  price  of  meat  in  this  kingdom,  it  neceffarily 
occafions  this  difference  between  the  two  countries,  which  has  been  already  re* 
marked  by  Monf.  Herrenfchwandt  with  his  ufual  acutenefs.  The  confump- 
tion of  cheefe  in  England,  by  the  poor*  is  immenfe.  In  France  they  eat  none 
at  all.  The  Englifh  confumption  of  meat  is  infinitely  more*  beneficial  to  agri- 
culture than  the  French  confumption  of  bread;   it  is  by    means   of  great 
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ftocks  of  cattle  and  flaeep,  that  lands  are  improved  and  rendered  produ&ive;  the 
crops  which  fupport  cattle  and  fheep  are  of  an  ameliorating  nature ;  but  thofe 
that  yield  bread  are,  on  the  contrary,  exhaufting.  It  muft  be  therefore  evident, 
that  agriculture  will  be  advanced  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  meat,  butter, 
and  cheefe  confumed  by  any  nation. 

Average. — Fowl  ^^f*  (ud.);  turkey  68yT(2s.  iod.)l  duck  22./r(iid.);  gooie 
{50/  (2$.  id.) ;  pigeon  jf.  (3*d.) 

Obfervations. 

It  appears  from  thefe  averages,  that  poultry  is  not  generally  fb  cheap  in  France 
as  it  has  been  reprefented  ;~it  is,  however,  cheaper  than  in  England ;  for  I  can- 
not eftimate  the  prices  with  us  lower  than,  a  fowl  is.  6d. ;  a  turkey  5s.;  a  duck 
is.  6<L  ;  a  goofe  4s. ;  a  pigeon  4d. 

Labour. 

* 

The  minutes  I  took  are  too  numerous  to  infert,  conftrained  as  I  am  to  bre- 
vity. Average  earnings  of  men  throughout  the  kingdom  19/*}  mafon  and  car- 
penter 30^  There  are  but  few  minutes  concerning  the  rife  of  the  price  of  la- 
bour $  in  Normandy  it  has  been  doubled  in  twelve  years;  in  Provence  it  has 
xifen  from  fixteen  to  twenty-four ;  but  in  Anjou  it  remains  as  it  was  fifty  years 
ago*  The  idea  I  had  of  the  general  price  of  labour  in  France,  taken  about 
twenty  or  twenty-five  years  ago,  which  I  acquired  from  reading  and  from  in- 
formation, was  the  average  of  i6/T  a  day.  If  that  idea  were  at  all  corretf,  la- 
bour has  rifen  about  20  per  cent.  But  though  the  price  is  now  fatisfadtorily 
ascertained,  I  do  not  know  that  it  was  ever  fo  before,  and  the  general  ideas  to 
which  I  allude  might  be  very  erroneous.  I  take  the  fa6t  not  to  be  far  from  the 
rife  of  20  per  cent  on  the  average,  but  to  have  been  much  more  fb  in  the  pro- 
vinces where  there  is  fome  activity  of  commerce  and  manufactures ;  and  no  in- 
creafe  at  all,  or  at  leaft  very  Ijttle,  in  thofe  which  do  not  enjoy  thefe  advantages. 

The  average  price  of  labour  in  England  twenty  years  ago,  when  I  made  my 
tours,  was  7s.  6d.  a  week,  or  is.  3d.  a  day;  the  price  at  prefent  I  fliould  ftate 
at  8$.  5d.  *  a  week,  or  is.  4id.  a  day;  but  this  idea  is  not  founded  on  an  adual 
furvey.  Indeed  it  is  much  to  be  wiflied  that  England  were  again  travelled 
through,  with  the  views  that  I  examined  it  twenty  years  ago,  that  its  progreflion 
might  be  well  afcertained ;  fuch  a  knowledge  is  ufeful  to  every  man  who  would 
really  underftand  the  ftate  of  his  country ;  fo  ufeful,  that  it  ought  to  be  done  at 
the  expence,  not  of  government,  but  of  parliament,  independently  of  minifters, 

•  Calculated  thus,  five  weeks  at  12$.  a  week;  four  at  9s.;  and  forty-three  at  8s.;  in  all  22I. ;  but 
no  eftimate  by  the  week  will  fhew  the  real  earnings  of  our  labourers,  who  perform  fo  much  work  by 
the  piece,  that  they  earn  much  more  than  any  weekly  rate  can  point  out. 
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V 

if  poffible,  whofe  intcreft  it  is  always  to  reprefent  the  country  as  flourishing ;  for 
moft  of  them  aflame  a  merit  from  the  profperous  condition  of  the  kingdom, 
though  perhaps  not  indebted  to  them  for  one  atom  of  its  amount :  whatever 
evils  befel  a  nation,  are,  for  the  moft  part,  to  be  charged  to  the  account  of  go- 
vernment alone. 

Labour  in  France,        -        19/.  < 

Labour  in  England,        -     ^j{    < 

If  meat  and  bread  be  combined  into  one  price,  it  follows,  that  labour  in 
England,  when  proportioned  to  labour  in  France,  fhould  be  at  2$\f.  a  day,  in- 
ft^ad  of  33$^  If  bread  alone  be  taken,  there  is  almoft  the  fame  proportioti  ; 
that  is,  19  at  2  are  the  fame  as  33$  at  3* ;  but  this  coincidence,  perhaps,  is 
accidental ;  becaufe  in  England  the  rate  of  labour,  fuppofing  it  to  depend  on 
provifions,  would  certainly  depend,  not  on  bread  only,  but  on  an  aggregate  of 
bread,  cheefe,  and  meat  ;  however,  one  would  wi(h  to  fee  thefe  naked  fads  af- 
certained,  whatever  conclufions  may  be  drawn  from  them.  The  confumption  * 
of  bread,  and  the  price  of  labour  being  about  76  per  cent,  cheaper  in  France  than 
in  England,  is  an  enormous  deduction  from  what  may,  with  propriety,  be  called 
the  mafs  of  national  profperity  in  the  former  kingdom.  This  opinion,  however, 
I  venture  to  maintain  againft  a  cloud  of  writers  and  politicians,  who  ftrenuoufly 
contend  for  cheap  provifions  and  cheap  labour,  in  order  to  have  cheap,  and  con- 
fequently  flourishing,  manufactures;  but  the  example  of  England,  which  has 
outftripped  the  whole  world  in  this  circumftance,  ought  long  ago  to  have 
driven  fuch  fentiments  from  every  mind.  Country-labour  being  76  per  cent, 
•cheaper  in  France  than  in  England,  it  may  be  inferred,  that  all  thofe  chiles 
which  depend  on  labour,  and  are  the  moft  numerous  in  fociety,  are  76  per  cent. 
lefs  at  their  eafe  (if  I  may  ufe  thefe  expreffions),  and  worfe  fed,  worfe  cloathed,- 
and  worfe  fupported,  both  in  ficknefs  and  in  health,  than  the  fame  claffes  in 
England,  notwithstanding  the  immenfe  quantity  of  precious  metals,  and  the 
impofing  appearance  of  wealth  in  France.  And  if  the  labouring  .poor  confume 
76  per  cent,  lefs  than  the  poor  in  our  kingdom,  they  confequently  afford,  in  the 
fame  ratio,  a  worfe  market  to  the  farmer;  whence  agriculture  fuffers  in  the  fame 
proportion,  and  ought  to  be  fpund,  by  this  combination,  at  lead  76  per  cent, 
worfe  than  the  agriculture  of  England.  Every  country  contains  a  certain  por- 
tion of  the  precious  metals,  or  of  fome  other  currency  that  anfwers  the  fame  pur- 
pofe ;  and-  the  difference  between  a  high  and  a  low  price  of  labour  and  provifions 
is,  (hat  in  one  country  a  large'  proportion  of  thofe  metals  is  in  the  hands  of 

+  I  fay  the  confumption>  and  not  the  price,  becaufe  the  kinds  of  bread  in  the  two  kingdoms  are  not 
(he  feme :  there  is  no  fuch  difference  as  this  in  the  price  of  wheat ;  I  apprehend  no  difference  at  all. 

farmers 
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farmers  and  labourers;  andin  the  other  a  fmall  one  only.  In  one  cafe  great 
a&ivity  and  vigour  will  be  found  in  hufbandry ;  in  the  other  very  little.  But 
this  argument  may  be  extended  yet  farther;  for  if  there  be  76  per  cent,  dif- 
ference in  the  confumption  of  the  French  and  Engli(h  labourers,  there  ought 
to  be  76  per  cent,  difference  in  the  ftrength  of  body  between  the  two  nations. 
Strength  depends  on  nourishment ;  and  if  this  difference  be  admitted,  an  Englifh 
workman  ought  to  be  able  to  do  half  as  much  work  again  as  a  Frenchman,— 
this  alfo  will  I  believe  be  found  to  be  correctly  the  cafe;  and  if  the  great  fupe- 
riority,  not  only  of  the  Englifh  hufbandry,  but  alfo  of  thofe  manufactures  into 
which  machines  do  not  enter  any  more  than  in  France,  be  well  confidered,  this 
extenfion  of  thefe  proportions  will  not  be  thought  at  all  extravagant.  To  what 
is  all  this  to  be  afcribed  ?  Moft  clearly  to  the  pernicious  influence  of  a  govern- 
ment, rotten  in  its  principles ;  that  ftruck  a  palfy  into  all  the  lower  and  pro- 
ductive clafTes  to  favour  thofe  whofe  only  merit  is  confumption.  If  fome  future 
traveller  fhould  examine  France  with  the  fame  attention  I  have  done,  he  will 
probably  find,  under  a  free  government,  all  thefe  proportions  greatly  changed  ; 
and,  unlefs  the  Englifh  government  be  more  vigilant  and  intelligent  than  it  hath 
hitherto  been,  France  will  be  able  to  boaft  as  great  a  fuperiority  as  England 
does  at  prefeut. 

Of  the  Public  Support  of  the  Poor. 

If  was  not  long  after  the  feizure  of  the  ecclefiaftical  eftates,  that  the  National 
Affembly  publicly  declared,  they  would  confider  the  care  of  the  poor  as  one  of 
their  primary  duties.  They  appointed  alfo  a  committee  of  mendicite,  whofe 
bufinefs  was  to  inquire  into,  and  report  to  the  Affembly,  the  ftate  of  the  poor, 
and  their  opinion  of  the  beft  means  of  extinguifhing  indigence  in  France.  Of 
this  committee,  the  duke  of  Liancourt  was  chairman.  In  their  third  report, 
they  ftate  to  the  Affembly  the  heads  of  thofe  propofitions  which  they  thought 
neceffary  to  form  the  bafe  of  a  decree  for  that  purpofe.  The  committee  examine, 
in  this  report,  the  idea  of  eftablifhing  a  poor's  rate,  and  with  great  wifdomabfo- 
lutely  reject  it.  In  their  fourth  report,  they  ftate  the  mifchiefs  of  the  Englifh 
fyftem— and  add,  "  Mais  cet  exemple  eft  un  grand  &  important  legon  pour  nous : 
car,  independamment  des  vices  qu'elle  nous  prefente,  &  d'une  d^penfe  monftreufe, 
&  d'un  encouragement  neceffaire  a  la  fain&ntife,  ellenous  decouvre  la  plaie  poli- 
tique de  T  Angleterre  la  plus  devorante,  qu'il  eft  egalement  dangereux  pour  fa  tran- 
quillite  &  fon  bonheur  de  d&ruire  ou  de  laiffer  fubfifter  *.— I  am  rather  furprifed, 
that  while  they  feem  perfc&ly  well  informed  of  the  evils  attending  the  mifchie- 
vous  fyftem  of  England,  they  fhould  adopt  the  principle  of  our  poor's  laws,  by 
declaring,  that  the  poor  have  a  right  to  pecuniary  afliftance  from  the  ftate  j  that 
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the  National  Aflembly  ought  to  confider  fuch  provifion  as  one  of  its  firft  and 
moft  facred  duties ;  and  that  an  expence,  with  this  view,  ought  to  be  incurred 
to  the  amount  of  50  millions  a  year.     I  do  not  comprehend  how  it  is  poflible  to 
regard  the  expenditure  of  50  millions  as  a  facred  duty,  and  not  extend  that  50 
to  100,  if  neceffity  fliould  demand  it— the  100  to  200 — the  200  to  300— and  fo 
on  in  the  fame  miferable  progreflion,  that  has  taken  place  in  England.    We  have 
found,  by  long  experience  in  England,  that  the  more  money  is  expended— 
even  well  and  humanely  expended,  the  mQre  poor  are  created ;  and  that  the  de- 
gree of  indigence  and  mifcry  is  exactly  in  proportion  to  theafliftance  given  to 
them  by  rates.    The  fame  eflfe<9t  would  certainly  take  place  in   France ;   the 
expenditure  of  50  millions  would  inevitably  make  100  neceflary.    It  is  in  vain 
to  fay,  that  of  that  50  there  are  30  already  expended  by  hofpitals,  and  fix  *  by 
the  clergy ;  for  the  committee  themfelves  give  fuch  a  detail  of  the  horrors  of 
the  hofpitals,  that  a  dependence  on  fuch  charity  will  not  be  among  the  regular 
refources  of  the  poor ;  and  as  to  the  ecclefiaftical  afiiftance,  no  families  could 
rely  on  it  as  a  matter  of  appropriated  right.     The  cafe  would  be  very  different, 
if  the  National  Aflembly  were  folemnly  to  declare  it  their  duty  to  provide  for 
the  poor,  and  affign  50  millions  for  that  purpofe ;  there  would  then  be  an  uni- 
verfal  reliance  on  that  duty,  and  that  humanity,  of  the  legiflature;  and  the  con- 
fequence  we  know  by  fatal  experience.    I  cannot  but  be  perfuaded,  that  the 
poor  ought  to  be  left  to  private  charity,  as  they  are  in  Scotland  and  in  Ireland, 
to  an  infinitely  better  effect  than  refults  from  the  rates  in  England.     In  propor- 
tion as  the  public  interferes,  private  charity  is  wounded,  till  the  maintenance  of 
the  poor  comes  to  be  confidered  as  one  of  the  moft  grievous  evils  to  which  pro- 
perty is  expofed. 

If  fifty  millions  could  be  expended  in  France  without  creating  a  dependence, 
the  burthen  would  be  very  moderate ;  but  we  are  convinced  of  the  utter  impof- 
fibility  of  fuch  a  cafe ;  we  know  that  the  wifeft  di.fpenfation  of  money  amongft 
the  poor,  not  earned  by  induftry,  always  creates  a  dependence,  and  confequently 
becomes,  in  fuch  a  proportion,  the  origin  of  the  evil  that  is  cured.    For  the  like 
reafbn,  hofpitals,  if  well  adminiftered,  are  equal  nuifances  j  they  are  attended  by 
a  fimilar  effeft,  and  the  more  that  effeft  is  leflened  by  a  vicious  and  cruel  ma- 
nagement, fo  much,  perhaps,  the  better  for  the  benefit  of  the  great  mafs  of  poor, 
who  will  not  be  tempted  into  a  reliance  on  an  abode  of  miiery,  defpair,  and 
death.     The  expenditure  of  the  poor's  rates  of  England  is  certainly  not  free  from 
abufes,  but  they  are,  all  things  confidered,  lefs  than  might  reafonably  be  ex- 
pected.   They  amount  to  above  two  millions  fterling,  and  I  am  confident,  from 
a.  long  and  attentive  obfervation  of  their  efFcdts  upon  the  poor,  that  the  mafs  of 
human  wretchednefs  is  quadrupled  by  their  influence  5  or,  in  other  words,  that 
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for  one  perfon  made  eafy,  at  the  expence  of  the  public,  four  are  rendered  poor  or 
miferable,  by  depending  on  that  expence,  infteadof  the  exertions  of  private  in- 
duftry ;  and  when  it  is  confidered,  that  on  a  moderate  average  the  amount  of  our 
poor's  rates  increafes  in  the  proportion  of  near  ioo/x>o}.  a  year,  of  courfe  approach- 
ing rapidly  towards  three  millions,  and  it  the  fame  time  curing  no  evils  that  they 
have  not  created,  what  ought  to  be  thought  of  the  political  ceconomy  of  otff 
government,  which,  intent  upon  trifles,  neglcfts  this  growing  and  alarming 
evil  ?  Had  an  a&  paffed  ten  years  ago,  limiting  thefe  affeffinents  to  the  average 
of  the  laft  (even  years  (a  meafurc  I  urged  in  print  for  more  than  ten  years  paft), 
it  would  have  faved  half  a  million  a  year  in  expenditure,  and  four  times  that 
amount  in  the  prevention  of  poverty  and  diftrefs.  What  has  fatally  obtained 
in  England  will  take  place  in  France,  if  the  Englifli  principle  be  adopted, 
namely,  that  the  ftate  is  compelled  in  duty  to  fupport  the  poor  *  fifty  millions 
will  be  the  forerunner  of  one  hundred,  and  both  of  them  the  parefrt  of  ihcreafing 
mifery.  It  is  hot  the  ftate,  but  individuals  that  are  bound  ;  and  private  charity 
is  indifputably  the  proper  method.  Foundling  hofpitals  may  be  claffed  among 
the  moft  mifchievous  inftitutions  that  can  be  eftablifhed  $  for  they  muft  cer- 
taiftly  encourage  that  vicious  procreation,  which,  from  its  Inifery,  does  not  de- 
ferve  the  name  of  population.  From  the  almoft  indifcriminate  diftin&ion  of 
the  children  they  receive,  which  in  France  is  fo  enormous,  that  of  101 ,000  in 
fixteen  years,  15,000  only  were  in  exiftence*,  it  might  by  fome  be  thought, 
that  they  do  not  tend  to  increafe  the  people  j  but  the  prefervation  of  the  chil- 
dren, fuppofing  them  to  effedt  it,  would  not  be  the  principal  operation.  Such 
hofpitals  encourage  marriage,  from  the  certainty  that  the  children  need  not  to 
remain  a  burthen  upon  the  parents ;  but  when  the  conflict  comes  in  the  mo- 
ther's bofom,  the  feelings  of  nature  will  oftener  triumph  than  the  dkSates  of  id 
infamous  a  crime  as  that  of  abandoning  her  offspring ;  and  thus  more  children 
will  be  preferved  than  expofed.  A  government  cannot,  by  any  rnetho&s,  encou- 
rage marriage  without  increafing  the  people ;  for  whatever  tends  to  facilitate 
the  maintenance  of  children,  whether  by  an  increafe  of  induftry,  that  (hall  enable 
children  to  fupport  themfelves,  or  by  foundling  hofpitals,  that  remove  the  bur- 
then altogether,  the  effect  in  the  end  will  be  inevitable.  And  this  effeft  in 
France  is  of  a  moft  pernicious  nature ;  for  the  competition  for  employment  being 
already  too  great  to  permit  the  people  to  live  with  comfort,  no  inftitutions  to  en- 
courage population  can  take  place  there  at  prefent  without  entailing  mifery  upon 
the  bulk  of  the  nation.  It  may  alfo  be  added,  that  the  encouragement  afforded 
by  foundling  hofpitals,  is  an  encouragement  alfo  of  vice  and  inhumanity  ;  and  a 
public  premium  given  to  the  banifhment  of  the  beft  feelings  of  the  human  bofom. 
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Rife  of  Prices. 

*  * 

Sologne— L a  Ferti. — Cattle  of  all  kinds  increafed  in  price  more  than  9 

third  in  one  year.    A  cow  from  48  liv.  to  90  liv. ;  a  horfe  7  or  8  louis  to  12!  y 

a  hog  1 5  liv.  to  30  liv.     It  has  been  owing  to  a  want  of  forage,. 

Berry — Vatan. — See  two  good  cart-horfes,  which  were  fold  this  year  for. 

20  louis  each  ;   and  feveral  farmers  aflerted,  that  a  horfe  which  three  years 

ago  was  worth  5  louis,  would  now  bring  12. 

Limosin — Limoges. — The  fame  quantity  of  cord  wood,  which  was  fold  15^ 

years  ago  at  50  liv.  now  fells  at  150  liv.    Land  greatly  raifed  in  its  value,  ancL 

hufbandry  doubly  more  productive  than  20  years  ago. 

Languedoc— Bagnere  de  Luchon.— The  meafure  of  land,  called  the  coperade*, 

which  fome  years  fince  fold  at  12  liv,  is  now  at  24  liv.  and  even  30  liv. 

Bayonne. — Within  ten  years,  prices  of  every  thing,  including  hbufe-renV 

very  much  in  created. 

Bourdeaux.— Very  great  increafe  in  the  price  of  every  thing  in  ten  years. 

Isle  of  France— Liancourt.— Within  ten  years,  the  general  expences  of' 

living,  bread  alone  excepted,  have  rifen  50  per  cent,  and  labour  nearly  in  the 

fame  proportion.  • 

Normandy— Havre.*— A  houfe*  in  1779,  let,  without  any  fine,  on  a  leafe  of 

fix  years,  for  240  liv.  per  annum,  was  let  this  year  again  for  three  years,,  with  a 

fine  of  25  louis  for  600  liv.  per  ann.    A  cellar,  which  is  now  60  liv.  was  only 

24  liv.  12  years  paft.  ' 

Bret  ag  ne— Rennes.— Cord  of  wood  16  liv..   In  1740,  it  was  9  Hi  v. 

Champagne— St.  Meneboud. — Cord  of  wood  18  liv.  lof. — but  25  years  ago 

7  liv.  \of. 

Loraine— Pont  au  Mou/Jbn.— -The  prices  of  all  the  neceflaries  of  lifcrifea* 

one- third  in  twenty  years. 

Luneville. — Cord  of  wood  now  26  liv.  was,  fifty-two  years  ago,  9  liv. 

Strajbourg.— Cord  of  wood  27  liv.  which,  twenty  years  ago,  was  12  to  15  liv*. 

Firanche  Compte.— Thofe  eftates,  which  twenty  years  ago  fold  at  390  liv.  • 

now  are  at  800  liv. 

Be/anfon— Dote.— Meat  now  jf.  the  pound— fome  years  ago  4/. — A  couple 

of  fowls  24/^  which  were  12/— In  general  evfcry  thing  is  doubled  in  price  in. 

ten  years.    2V  what  is  this  to  be  afcribedt— To  the  great  increafe  of  population. . 

Such  was  the  anfwer  I  received ;  there  is,  however,  no  manufa&ure  in  thee 

country,  iron  forges  excepted. 

Bourgogne— D//00.— Every  thing  raifed  in  20  years  cent,  per  cent,  partly; 

on  account  of  the  improvement  of  roads. 

3.L.   '  Ob/erva*- 
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Obferuations. 

There  is  fcarcely  any  circumftance  in  the  political  cecoriomy  of  France  which 
makes  fo  refpedable  a  figure  as  that  of  the  general  rife  of  prices,  which  has 
taken  place  in  the  laft  twenty  years.  This  is  a  fure  fign  that  the  mafs  of 
currency  has  confiderably  increafed,  which,  in  the  cafe  of  that  kingdom,  muft 
tieceflarily  have  arifen  from  an  increafeof  induftry..  We  know  that  taxes  caunot 
have  been  the  caufe,  as  they  have  not  in  the  fame  period  been  increafed  ;  or,  at 
leaft,  to  fo  fmall  an  amount  as  to  be  irrelative  to  the  queftion.  The  moft  re- 
markable circumftance  attending  this  apparent  profperity  (for  this  circumftance 
is  ufually  concomitant  with  profperity,  though  not  of  neceffity  flowing  from  it) 
is  the  ftill  miferable  ftate  of  the  labouring  poor ;  it  is  rather  a  matter  of  furpize, 
that  the  price  of  labour  has  not  rifen  equally,  or  in  fome  degree  of  proportion, 
*with  other  things ;  this  muft  probably  be  attributed  to  the  too  great  populouf- 
•nefs  of  the  kingdom,  of  which  I  fhali  fpeak  more  particularly  in  another  chap- 
ter. Certain  it  is,  that  the  mifery  which  we  fee  amongft  the  lower  clafFes  in 
France  feems  quite  inconfiftent  with  a  great  rile  in  the  price  of  commodities,  oc- 
<;aJioned  by  an  increafe  of  induftry  and  wealth ;  and  as  the  price  of  labour  con- 
tinues fo  low  as  not  to  enable  the  people  to  fupport  themfclves  tolerably,  not- 
withftanding  the  rife  of  other  prices,  it  affords  a  clear  proof*  as  it  has  been  juft 
obferved,  that  there  is  too  great  a  competition  for  employment*  arifing  from  the 
excefs  of  population  in  the  kingdom. 


CHAP-    XVI. 

Of  the  Produce  qf  France. 

HPHIS  may  properly  be  confidered  as  the  great  queftionof  political  (Economy, 
in  relation  to  the  prefent  ftate  of  kingdoms;  there  being  no  circumftance 
in  the  fituation  of  any  people,  whether  it  concerns  their  wealth,  profperity, 
power,  or  resources,  but  what  muft  depend,  in  9  high  degree,  on  the  produce 
of  their  knds.  As  it  is  a  fubjedt  which  becomes  every  day  more  iatereftiog,  on, 
account  of  the  abufes  generated  by  the  complex  fyftem  of  modern  taxation,  it 
has  naturally  put  politicians  upon  comparing  the  productions  of  a  kingdom,  and 
the  contributions  of  the  people,  with  the  necefiittss,  or  rather  vices,  of  their 
government.  It  is  well  known,  that  this  proportion  was  fought  for  with  the 
molt  anxious  folicitude  by  the  aconomifles.  They  conceived,  Outproduce  ought 
alone  to  bear  all  the  impositions  which  the  government  of  any  kingdom  fhould 
lay  upon  its  fubjeds ;  a  dodrine  equally  ill-founded  and  dangerous,  but  which 
has  been  drafted  and  decorated  with  fo  much  ability  as  to  have  found  advocates 
in  every  part  of  Europe.    The  conjectures  which  have  been  made  of  the  grofs 
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produce  of  all  the  lands  in  France,  are  innumerable.  There  has  been  fcarcely  a 
political  writer  on  the  affairs  of  that  ikngdom,  for  the  laft  twenty  years,  who 
has  not  taken  an  opportunity,  perhaps  ill-afforded  by  his  fubjeft,  to  calculate  the 
amount ;  but  all  the  accounts  that  I  have  ken  have  been  made  on  fuch  infuf- 
ficient  data,  that  it  is  uninterefting  whether  the  imagined  refult  happens  to  be 
near  to,  or  far  from,  the  fad ;  fince  of  fo  many  random  guefles  it  is  hardly  pof- 
fible  that  all  fhould  be  remote  from  truth.  Of  the  methods  ufed  in  calculating 
the  national  produce  by  various  French  writers,  two  have  been  principally  relied 
upon ;  the  produce  of  certain  taxes,  particularly  the  vingtiemes,  and  the  quan- 
tity of  food  eaten  by  the  people.  More  vague  foundations  could  hardly  have 
been  fought  or  devifed ;  the  taxes  were  laid  with  fo  little  regard  to  a  fair  propor- 
tion, the  exemptions  were  fo  numerous,  and  abufes  fo  universal,  that  the  po- 
sition of  the  ftars  might  almoft  as  well  be  reforted  to  as  a  political  guide.  The 
confumption  of  bread  is  almoft  equally  unfatisfaftory  in  a  kingdom,  where 
wheaten  bread  is  not  probably  eaten  by  half  the  people ;  and  where  chefnuts* 
maiz,  harricots,  and  other  legumes,  form  principal  obje&s  of  confumption. 
But  if  this  difficulty  were  gotten  over,  in  which  there  are  no  data  that  deferve 
a  moment's  attention,  we  muftalfo  take  into  the  account  the  confumption  of  the 
earth's  produdls,  in  meat,  butter,  cheefe,  liquors,  fuel,  timber,  and  all  the  va- 
riety of  objedts  that  adminifter  to,  or  are  confumed  by  manufactures,  commerce* 
and  (hipping.  However,  though  we  have  every  reafon  imaginable  to  believe* 
that  fuch  data  are  abfolutely  inefficient  for  calculating  the  produce  of  a  king- 
dom like  France,  yet  juftice  ought  to  be  done  to  the  authors  who  have  givea 
attention  to  a  fubjedfc  of  fo  much  utility.  Accuracy  was  not  to  be  attained  by 
purfuing  any  methods ;  but  it  muft  be  confefled,  that  thofe  which  they  adopted*, 
though  not  applicable  to  the  ends  they  had  in  view,  gave  rife  to  important  dif- 
quifitions  ;  and  we  owe  to  their  labours  fbme  fadts  truly  ufeful,  and  many  ob~ 
fervations  deferving  attention.  The  extreme  difficulty  of  forming  the  calcu- 
lation in  a  fatisfa&ory  manner,  *  appears  clearly  from  the  attempts  that  have  beea 
made  by  minifters  at  the  head  of  the  national  finances,  and  confequently  poffefled 
of  every  opportunity  which  power  could  confer,  to  acquire  whateverjknowledge* 
they  fought ;  yet  the  ideas  have  been  as  vague  and  unfatisfadory  as  thofe  of  fpe- 
culatifts,  who  have  been  devoid  of  fuch  advantages.  It  fhould  feem,  that  it  is 
not  in  the  bureau  or  the  clofet  that  data  for  this  calculation  are  to  be  fought  j. 
but  that  he  who  would  know  what  the  lands  of  a  kingdom  produce,  fhould  view 
and  examine  them.  It  would  be  madnefs  in  a  traveller  like  myfelf  to  pretend 
that  it  is  poffible  to  give  a  true  eftimate  of  the  productions  of  a  kingdom  from 
viewing  but  a  part  of  it :  I  know  the  difficulties  and  hazard  of  the  undertaking  toa 
well  to  have  any  fuch  pretentions;  and  all  I  would  affumc,  is  nothing  more  than 
the  probability  that  my  eftimate  of  the  part  I  faw  is  not  greatly  removed  from 
fa<ft*    Thirty  years  experience,  I  hope,  have  contributed  to  enable  me  to  form. 
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more  than  a  vague  conjecture  of  the  produ&s  of  any  country  that  I  view  with 
attention  ;  and  when  it  is  confidered,  that  my  journies,  in  almoft  every  direc- 
tion, amount  to  feveral  thoufands  of  miles,  there  will  not  appear  to  be  any  great 
hazard  in  fuppofing,  that  the  average  of  fuch  a  portion,  corrected  on  refledtion 
and  from  information  relative  to  the  parts  not  feen,  cannot  be  very  fardiftant 
frond  the  real  one  of  the  whole  kingdom. 

To  purfue  this  inquiry,  I  {hall  divide  France  not  into  generalities*  which 
liave  no  longer  any  exiftence,  nor  into  departments,  which  are  yet  hardly  in 
-cxiftence,  but  into  diftri&s  relatively  to  their  foil,  according  to  the  map  which 
is  annexed  to  the  chapter  of  foils.— The  method  by  which  I  made  the  eftimate 
is  this :  in  viewing  the  country,  I  combined  thofe  circumftances  which  ftrike 
the  eye  in  regard  to  foil,  crops,  proportion  of  thofe  crops,  of  vines,  of  wood, 
aod  wade,  with  the  courfes  and  the  products  of  all  forts  by  information ;  and 
from  the  whole  deduced  the  conclufion  of  what  I  conceived  was  the  annual 
produce^  and  at  each  ftage,  or  refting-place,  ftruck  the  average  of  the  preceding 
ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty  miles*  which  were  afterwards,  in  fome  inftances,  thrown 
into  divifions,  by  calculating  the  average  of  larger  diftri&s  of  country.  I  give, 
\n  another  chapter,  the  produce  of  corn,  and  price  per  acre  at  which  the  culti- 
vated parts  of  the  diftridts  Ik  travelled  through  are  let  and  fold  ;  .but  the  reader 
will  carry  in  his  mind,  that  the  prefent  view  of  the  produce  of  the  kingdom 
has  nothing  in  common  with  what  is  juft  mentioned  ;•  for'  the  objedt  here  in 
contemplation  is,  the  average  product  of  all  forts  of  land,  heath,  rock,  marfli, 
and  mountain,  as  well  as  cultivated  fields ;  tracks  of  which  it  is  in  vain  to  de- 
mand the  produce,  fince  not  one  inhabitant  in  a  thoufand  ever  thought  of  them 
with  any  fuch  view :  in  countries  where  agriculture  is  fo  ill  understood,  and 
where  the  peafants  are  fo  little  enlightened,  a  traveller  will  come  out  of  a  pro- 
vince as  ignorant  as  he  entered  it,  if  he  has  no  other  means  of  information. 


Northern  District  of  Rich  Loam, 

Contains  the  Provinces,  cf  Flanders,  Artois,  Picardy,  Normandy >  and  the  IJle  cj 

<     France. 


Vicinity. 

To  Amiens, 

Clermont, 

To  Orleans, 

Petiviers, 

Malfherbs, 

Fontainbleau, 

The  Foreft, 

Yerfaint,  • 

Paris, 

Li  an  court, 


Produce  per 

Miles. 

Eng.  acre. 

95 

39s- 

40 

43 

70 

46 

25 

49 

11 

5* 

»     »7 

47 

7 

0 

10 

43 

20 

52 

38 

52 

Produce  per 

*            Produce  per 

•Vicinity.         Miles. 

Eng.  acre. 

Vicinity.       Miles. 

Dunkirk,         18 

Eng.  acre. 

Pontoifc, 

30 

39*« 

JOS. 

Dammartin, 

22 

60 

Calais,              25 

It 

Villefcoterets, 

26 

55 

St.  Omcrs,       25 

45 

Coucy, 

*4 

54 

Bethune,          25 

80 

St.  Quintin, 

30 

43 

Arafsi               17 

45 

Cambray, 

22 

43 

Dourlens,         20 

45 

Valenciennes, 

18 

43 

Amiens,            17 

45 

Orchics, 

16 

120 

Poix,                1 5 

36 

Lille, 

16 

100 

Aumale,           10 

45 

MontCaffcl, 

30 

fO 

Ncufchate),      15 

45 
Rouen, 
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Vicinity* 

Rouen,  25 

Barentin,  10 

Yvetot,  1 1 

Havre,  30 

Pont  au  de  Mcr,  20 
PontTEveque,  20 
Lifieux,  6 

Caen,  27 

Bayeux,  15 


Miles.    Produce. 


6oj. 

5° 
60 

60 

60 

70 

So 

75 
50 


Vicinity. 

Carentan, 

Volognc, 

Gacc, 

Bernay, 

Bontcrodc, 

Elbceuf, 

Rouen, 

Louviers, 

Vernon, 


Mile*.    Produce. 


22 

«7 
10 

*5 

17 

7 
10 

»7 
»5 


8oj. 

70 

60 

32 
80 

60 

16 

3° 
55 


Vicinity  1 

Magny, 

Eccouis, 

Rouen, 

Tote, 

Dieppe, 

Nangis, 

Meaux, 

Ditto, 


*4S 

Mild.    Produce* 


*5 

15 

20 

«7 

*7 

45 

*J 
10 


50/; 

60 

60 

50 
53 

53 

40 

80 


Miles,  1220.— —Average  produce,  2I.  13s.  9 Jd. 

There  is  not  the  fame  difficulty  in  calculating  the  produce  of  this  track  of 
rich  land,  as  in  fome  other  provinces,  where  the  foil  is  much  more  various.— 
Bad  husbandry  and  fallows  occafion  a  much  greater  deduction  here,  than  infe- 
riority of  foiL  No  particular  reafons  induce  me  atprefent  to  lower  this  efti- 
mate, .  except,  perhaps,  the  forefts  of  Chantilly  and  Villefcoterets,  may  not 
have  been  crofled  in  fuch  directions  as  to  allow  fufficient  deductions ;  but  of 
this  I  am  in  doubt.  Confidering,  however,  the  number  of  forefts  which  are 
within  thefe  limits,  which  I  did  not  pafs,  I  am  inclined  to  make  the  further 
allowance  of  36.  9id.  and  fet  down  this  average  product  at  2I.  10s. 


Strasbourg, 
Scheleftadt, 


Plain  of  Alface. 

Miles.     Produce. 


22 
«5 


•      'JOS, 
-      60 


Colmar, 
Ifenheim, 


Miles  •     Produce. 
12     -      50/. 

*5    •    45 


Miles,  84.— —Average  produce,  2I.  i6s.  8  id. 

Much  of  this  diftriCt  is  not  fo  rich  as  a  great  part  of  the  former ;  but  the  ,(bil 

within  thefe  limits  more  equal— and  of  courfe  not  fuch  deductions  on  account  of 

foreft.    "• 

The  Limagnt. 

Riom  to  Izoire.    Miles,  20.— Average  produce,  5I. 

This  celebrated  volcanic  vale  is  very  narrow;  and  in  this  eftimate  nothing  it 
included  but  the  mere  vale :  if  the  Hopes  were  to  be  included,  the  produce 
would  not  be  more  than  45s. 


Miles.  Produce. 

In  Quercy,        90  60s. 

To  Pyrenees,   103  50 

Fleuran,             1 4  50 


P/ain  of  the  Garonne. 

Miles.    Produce.  \ 

5        60s. 

17  80 

17  85 


Tonneins, 

Reolle, 

Bourdeaux, 


Miles.  Produce. 

8  1 20S. 

22  I0O 

IS  60 


Leitour, 
Leyrac, 
Aguillon, 

Miles,  291.— Average  produce,  3I.  3s.  3$d. 

As  this  route  carried  us  very  much  on  the  banks  of  the  Garpnne,  One  of  the 
richeft  vales  in  the  world,  though  not  wide,  I  am  not  inclined  to  raife  this  efti- 
mate on  account  of  the  immenfe  vineyards  of  the  Pays  de  Medoc,  &c.  which 

fliould 
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fliould  be  done,  if  I  had  not  pretty  much  extended  the  diftrift,  as  may  be  feen 
on  the  map.  Not  having  vifited  the  Bas  Poitou,  another  rich  track,  which 
may  be  claffed  with  the  above  mentioned,  I  am  unable  to  give  any  other  cfti- 
mate  than  I  was  favoured  with  by  an  intelligent  gentleman,  who  apparently 
knew  it  very  well ;  he  afiured  me,  that  the  moft  exadt  calculation  of  its  pro- 
duce was  50  liv;  per  arpent  de  Paris  : — this  is  2I.  10s.  9d.  per  Englifh  acre. 

Obfervations. 

In  thefe  parts  of  France,  which  are  undoubtedly  the  richeft,  the  produce  is 
very  much  beneath  what  it  would  become  with  a  more  enlightened  practice— 
Flanders,  part  of  Artois,  Alface,  the  vale  of  the  Garronne,  and  the  Limagne  of 
Auvergne,  are  the  only  diftri&s  of  the  kingdom  where  fallows  are  ban i {bed ;  and 
the  great  products  of  thofe  territories  (hew  the  prodigious  confequence  of  this 
improvement.  They  form,  however,  but  a  fmall  portion  of  the  divifion  of  the 
kingdom  which  we  are  confidering  at  prefent;  the  arable  part  of  the  reft  is  uni- 
formly applied  in  the  barbarous  courfeof,  1,  fallow ;  2,  wheat;  3,  fpring  corn ; 
the  produdts  are  confequently  much  inferior  to  what  they  ought  to  be ;  and  the 
number  of  horfes  much  greater.  Confiderablc  tracks  are  in  open  fields,  and 
fhackled  with  the  rights  of  commonage,  and  prefcribed  rotations.  As  the  Na- 
tional Aflembly  has  pafled  a  decree  again  ft  inclofures,  and  there  are  no  fuch 
methods  known  in  France  to  effedt  the  allotment  of  open  fields,  as  we  pra&ife 
fo  beneficially  in  England;  and  as  power  in  that  country,  under  the  new  con- 
ftitution,  refides  very  much  in  the  people,  we  may  take  for  granted,  that  fuch 
methods  will  either  not  be  adopted  at  all,  which  is  the  moft  probable,  or  at 
leaft  very  flowly  and  incompletely  .-—In  whatever  manner  the  improvement  is 
introduced,  and  by  whatever  preparatory  fteps,  it  is  certain,  that  the  manage- 
ment of  thefe  diftrids  muft  be  very  much  changed,  before  they  can  be  made  to 
yield  a  produce  adequate  to  the  great  excellency  of  the  foil. 


District  of  Heath, 
Contains  the  Provinces  of  Bretagne,  Anjou>  Tarts  of  Normandy,  and  Guienne 


Milei.    Produce. 

CarentantoPcr- 

10 
10 


Coucances, 

Avranchcs,  30 

Pont  Orfin^  10 

Doll,  10 

Hede,  18 

Reanes,  13 


801. 

5° 
50 

50 

45 

20 

35 


and  Go/coign* 

Milei.  Produce. 

Montauban,       20  45;. 

Broons,               12  40 

Lamballe,          17  32 

St.  Bricux,          12  4c 

Guingamp,         17  30 

Belleifle,             12  40 

Morlaix,             20  35 

Bfcft*                 34  30 


Faou, 

Chatcaulin, 

Quimper, 

Rofpolin, 

Quimperlay, 

L/Orient, 

Hen  n  ebon, 

Auray, 


Miles.  Produce* 

IO  17J. 

IO  23 

15  13 

12  20 

15  19 

12  26 

7  3o 

17  '3 

Vanncs* 


PRO 
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MUs*. 

Produce. 

Miles. 

Produce. 

Milet. 

Produce. 

Vanncs              10 

14J. 

Savanel, 

is 

28J. 

Duretal, 

30 

40'. 

Mufitiae,          15 

*4 

Nantes, 

20 

15 

GuerceflancJ, 

17 

26 

La  Roche  Ber- 

Ancenis, 

22 

75 

Le  Mans, 

10 

8 

nard,              10 

13 

St.  George, 

*7 

80 

Attengon, 

30 

40' 

Auvergnac,        10 

2a 

Ditto, 

5 

5? 

Neman  t, 

16 

tf 

St..  Nazaire,       iB 

40 

Angers, 

10 

38    1 

Miles,  608.— Average  produce,  il.  14s.  gjd. 

Guienne  and  Gafcoigrt. 


Miles. 

Bagnere  de  Lu- 
chon  to  Mon- 


rejeau, 


iS 


Bagnere  Bigore,  25 
Pau,  32 


duce.  1 

Milci. 

Produce* 

Milei. 

Produce. 

Navaretis, 

22 

45/. 

Se.  Screrfi 

»5 

40/. 

St.  Palais, 

15 

40 

Plaifance, 

35 

45 

10s. 

Anfpan, 

14 

18 

Beck, 

»7 

4$ 

30 

Bayonne, 

12 

20 

Audi, 

14 

45 

40 

Tartafs, 

40 

16 

Miles,  259.-—  Average  produce,  iL  13s.  9d. 


I  have  not  much  apprehenfion  that  my  eftimate,  of  the  lands  in  thefe  pro- 
vinces through  which  my  route  led  me,  is  materially  erroneous  $  but  there  is 
great  rcafon  to  doubt,  whether  the  tracks  I  travelled  through  be  fimilar  to  the 
provinces  at  large.  I  have  very  little  doubt,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  road  con- 
ducted me,  both  in  Bretagne  and  Guienne,  through  a  track  fuperior  to  the  ave- 
rage of  thofe  countries.  I  was  informed  of  fome  immenfe  heaths  in  Bretagne, 
which  bad  fcarcely  a  houfc  in  ten  leagues  ;  and  from  the  communication  of  a 
nobleman,  perfe&ly  well  acquainted  with  the  province,  I  have  traced  in  the  map 
a  large  track,  in  which  the  cultivation  is  quite  incorrfiderable— of  inch  diftri&s 
I  few  little.  And  in  Guienne,  the  landes  of  Bourdeaux  have  been  notorious, 
and  almoft  proverbial,  for  fome  centuries.  I  have  been  afltired,  that  they 
do  not  contain  fefi  than  300  fquare  leagues,,  or  1,468,181  Englifh  acres.  It 
mud  not,  however,  be  imagined*  that  all  thefe,  .or  nearly  all,  are  waite; 
for  the  greater  part  is  covered  with  pines  that  yield  from  15a.  to  20s.  an 
acre.  Much,  however,  is  really  waftc  and*  dtferves  the  French  appellation, 
lande.  This  immenfe  diftrift  probably  occupies  about  one-fix  th  part  of  all 
I  have  marked  of  Gafcoign;  five*  firths  at  the  average  noted*  of  iL  13s.  9CL 
and  one-fixth,  three-fourths  at  15s.  and  one-fourth  at  2s.  6d.  being  mere 
wafte r— the  medium  of  this  fixtb,  therefore,  is  us.  rod.*  or,  for  the  whole, 
i).  1  os.  id. — The  proportion  of  waftes,  in  Bretagne,  is  not  well  afcertained* 
I  was  affured,  on  no  mean  authority,  that  two-fifths  of  the  whole  pro- 
vince are  uncultivated;  and  by  a  very  intelligent  nobleman,  that  even  of  39 
parts,  24  are  landed  which  amounts  to  three-fifths.  And  the  author  of  the 
Conjiderations  fur  le  Commerce  de  Bretagne,  who  knew  it  well,  fays,  p.  30,  that 
one-third  of  it  is  in  that  ftate.    The  part  I  vifited,  is  not  the  worft ;  yet,  from 

what 
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what  I  faw,  I  can  eafily  credit  there  are  three-fifths  in  that  ftate.  Anjou  and 
Maine  are  equally  noted  for  the  immenfity  of  their  heaths  (iruyeres),  which  are 
reported  to  extend  60  leagues  at  one  place.  In  going  from  La  Fleche  to  Tour- 
billy,  I  faw  more  than  in  any  other  quarter,  but  heard  fo  much  of  them  from 
perfons  I  could  depend  upon,  that  I  am  clear  my  own  notes  of  the  country  I 
pafled  through  go  a  good  deal  beyond  the  fair  average  of  the  whole :  a  confidera- 
tiQn  which  will  induce  me  to  calculate  the  three  provinces  of  Bretagne,  Anjou, 
and  Maine,  with  that  part  of  Normandy  not  included  in  the  rich  loam  diviGon, 
at  28s.  It  would  fwell  thefe  papers  too  much,  to  fpecify  all  my  reafons  for  this 
eftimation,  which  I  have  not  made  without  duly  adverting  to  various  circum- 
fiances  that  affedt  the  produce  in  different  quarters  of  thefe  provinces. 

Observations. 

One  pound  eight  (hillings  average  produce  of  all  the  lands  of  Bretagne,  Anjou* 
Maine,  and  a  confiderable  part  of  Normandy,  fome  of  which  territories  poflcfs 
Angular  advantages,  evidently  marks  the  miferable  ftate  of  agriculture.  I  am 
within  bounds,  when  I  offer  the  opinion,  that  the  whole  of  this  diftrift,  con- 
taining above  fifteen  millions  of  acres,  and,  with  great  probability,  twelve  mil- 
lions capable  of  improvement,  might  be  made  to  produce,  on  an  average,  2I.  5$. 
per  acre,  without  any  extraordinary  efforts,  were  the  farmers  induced  to  change 
their  methods,  and  adopt  new  rotations  of  crops.  Thus  17s.  an  acre  would  be 
gained  to  the  community,  which,  on  twelve  millions,  amounts  to  io,2oo,oool. 
a  year.  Improvements,  on  the  heaths  of  Bourdeaux,  that  is,  in  the  Gafcoign 
divifion,  arc  not  equally  obvious,  becaufc  on  immenfe  tracks  the  proprietor  re- 
ceives as  much  perhaps  at  prefent  from  pines,  as  he  would  receive  were  the 
whole  in  cultivation.  But  the  difference  to  the  nation  is  prodigious ;  it  is  not 
the  net  income  of  the  landlord  which  makes  a  kingdom  profperous ;  it  is  the 
grofs  produce  of  the  lands  \  this,  on  the  heaths  above-mentioned,  would  be 
trebled,  though  the  landlords  gained  nothing.  But  there  arc  on  thefe  heaths 
very  confiderable  tracks  not  occupied  by  pines,  but,  on  the  contrary,  left  abfb- 
lutely  wafte;  I  pafled  many  of  them  which  were  noticed  in  other  parts  of  this 
work ,  thefe  are  capable  of  as  great  an  improvement  as  the  heaths  of  Bretagne : 
at  prefent,  they  produce  nothing,  but  are  all  capable  of  yielding  from  40s.  to  50$.- 
an  acre. .  If,  however,  they  were  converted  into  good  fheep-walk  only,  the  ad- 
vantage would  be  very  confiderable* 

District 
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District  of  Chalk. 

0 

Containing  the  Provinces  of  Champagne,  Sologne,  Touraine,  Poitouy  Saintonge,  and 

Angoumois* 

Acrofs  Solognc.     Miles,  50. Average  produce,  5s. 


Miles. 


22 


Anooumois.— -Cavignac  to  Monlieu,  15 

Barbefieux, 

Miles,  89. 

Miles.     Produce. 

Poitov. — Vivonne,    35         35*. 

Miles,.  72. 


Produce. 
4J.  6d. 
24T. 


Miles.  Produce. 

Angouleme,         25  24*. 

Verteuii,         -     27  24 

Average  produce,  ll.  os.  8fd. 

Miles.     Produce.  I  Miles.    Produce. 

Poitiers,     12         25J.   I  Chateaurault,  25       25J* 
Average  produce,   il.  9s.  lojd. 


Touraine. — To  Tours, 

Saumur, 

Miles,  77. 


Miles.      Produce. 
25  4OX. 

IO  60 


Miles. 

Amboifei      -      17 
Blois,         •         25 

Average  produce,  al.  9s*  id. 

Miles.     Produce. 

La  Loge, 

Chalons, 

Ove, 

St.  Menehoud, 


Produce. 
4OJ. 

6a 


Miles. 

12 

12 


Prodbce. 
I  OS. 
IO 
20 
27 


CHAMPAONE.-*Near  Meaux  to  Cha- 
teau Thiery,          30  40* 
Eprrnay,          -         25  40 
Rheims,           -         15  50 

Miles,  124.— Average  produce,  il.  13s.  5d. 

I  received  no  information  relating  to  the  parts  of  Poitou,  Touraine,  and  So- 
logne,  which  I  had  not  examined,  that  gives  me  reafon  to  doubt  of  the  general 
refemblance  between  the  different  diftridts  of  thofe  provinces.  I  was,,  however, 
aflured,  that  if  I  faw  more  of  Angouroois,  I  (hould  form  a  better  opinion  of 
it  than  from  the  part  I  had  viewed :  fuch  hints,  from  perfons  of  observation,- 
ought  not  to  be  difregarded  ,  and  will  induce  me  to  fuppofe  the  average  value 
fomething  higher,  viz.  il.  4s. — This  province  is  faid,  by  an  author  who  has 
written  upon  it,  to  contain— arable,  437,000  journals , — vines,  290,000 ,— grafs,. 
1 45,000  ,«— woods,  107,400  x—cbaumes%  88,000  ,— total*  1*067,400*  Befide  for- 
efts  and  wafles* — What  chaumes  means*  diftind  from. arable  land,  I  know  not* 
unlefs  it  be  arable  left  to  weeds  for  fome  years*  after  being  exhaufted  by 
crops  *•     The  cafe  with  Champagne  is  exceedingly  different : — a*  very  con- 


Uderable  portion  of  that  province,  which  I  did  not  view,  is  called  Pouilleux,  or 
loufy,  from  its  poverty  of  foil — a  poor  hungry  chalk.  But  my  route,  except 
from  Rheims  to  Chalons,  was  in  the  vale  of  the  Marne,  and  through  the  fined 
vineyards  of  the  province.  The  provincial  affembly  of  Chalons  fent  to  the 
miniftry  a  reprefentation  of  the  condition  of  the  whole  province,  in  which  they 
gave  a  detail  of  its  products  as  follows : 

*  EJfai  d'unt  mcthode  a  ctendre  les  Cmnoifancts  des  Foyageursy  par  M»  Meunfer.  8vo.  1779.   torn,  il 
p.  176. 

3  M  Extent 
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Extent,  in  arpents,     -     4,000,000       Of  which  wood,  -  850,000 

meadow,  1 50,000 

vines*  -  100,000 

commons,  97,000 

vague,  -  1 60,000 

arable,  -  2,643,000 

4,000/500 
Total  grofs  produce,    -     60,000,000  liv.— -Or  per  arpent,     -     15  ljv. 

Heprefentations  of  this  kind,  however,  are  rarely  deferving  of  much  attention, 
in  thofe  circumftances  that  concern  the  value  or  income  of  land,  for  it  is  always 
the  intereft  of  fuch  bodies  to  fink  the  value ;  and  no  doubt  can  be  entertained  in 
the  prefent  cafe;  as  it  is  impoffible,  that  the  valuation  of  15  liv.  can  be  juft,  if 
there  be  the  quantity  of  vines,  meadow*  and  arable  lands  here  fpecified;  fince  thefe 
alone  muft*  in  the  nature  of  things,  produce  much  more  than  60,000,000  liv.  For 
the  vines  at  150  liv.— the  meadows  at  80  liv. — and  the  arable  at  no  more  than 
,20  liv.  amount  to  79,860,000  liv.— If  the  wood  were  to  yield  no  more  than  10  liv, 
it  adds  8,500,00a  liv.  making  88,360,000  liv.  without  reckoning  a  livre  for  the 
reft.  Inftead  of  15  liv.  per  arpent  on  the  whole,  I  have  no  hefitation  at  all  in 
calculating  at  25  liv.  which  makes  il.  6s.  3d.  per  acre. 

Recapitulation. 

Sologne,          50  miles,  at  5s.         -        £.    12  10  o 

Angoumois,     §9            at  il.  4s.         *       106  \6  o 

Fouoij,            ji           at  it.  9s.  iojd.       toy  9  6 

Totoainr,        77            atal.  9s.  id.           18  ft  19.  $ 

Champagne,  104            at  vL  6s.  3d.           162  15  o 

41*  57*    5M*      Average,  il.  frs. 

Gbfervations. 

The  produce  of  thefe  wretched  provinces*  rifing  fa  high  as  2&.  »,  in  a  great 
meafure  to-  be  afcribed  to  vines,  which*,  it  is  always  to  be  noted,  is  a  branch  of 
cultivation  better  understood  than  any  other  in  France,,  if  we  may  judge  from 
the  general  fucceffr  that  attends  it.  Without  the  aid  of  the  vineyards,  the  ave- 
rage produce  of  the  chalft  diftri&s  would  be  low  indeed.  Nothing  am  be  worfe 
cultivated,  or  rather  more  negledled'.  Sainfoin  is  known,  and  yet  no  uft  is 
made  of  ft,  comparatively  fpeaking,  ffr  Mctlfe  underftood,  that  1  have  fben  thtf 
farmers  feduloufly  famrner-feltowing  a  field  at  no  flight  C3tpencer  in  order  to  get 
fome  miserable  rye  and  oars,  while  his  adjoining  field  was  abandoned;  to  nature, 
as  not  worth  cultivating.  The  chalk  provinces  contain  16  millions  of  acres: 
and  the  whole  are  Hifceptible  of  a  very  eafy  and  obvious  improvement*  to  the 
amount  of  15s.  an  acre,  which,  on  12  millions  only,  would  add  nine  millions 

fterling 
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fterling  per  annum  to  the  wealth  and  profperity  &f  the  nation ;  and  would  ftill 
be  capable  of  much  greater  improvement,  and  yet  Would  be  far  behind  what  we 
are  well  acquainted  with  in  fome  parts  of  England^ 

District  of  Gravel, 
Contains  Bourbonnois  and  Neve  mots. 


Miles. 

Autun  to  Luzy,  2 1 
Chavannr,  27 

Moulins,  10 

Riaux,  10 


Produce. 

15/. 
12 


Milei. 

Pogues,  8 

La  Charite,  8 

Pouilly,  9 

Croiffiere,  47 


Pro<fuce». 

50 

25- 


Miles.     Product. 

St.  Poncrin,  30  26s. 

Roanne  to  Moulins,  45  1 5 

St  PJeMont,         18  12 

Magny,  7  3° 

Miles,  241.-*— Average  produce,  il.  os.  6jd. 

I  faw  too  little  of  the  Nevernois  to  judge  of  its  equalizing  what  I  remarked 
in  other  fimilar  tracks,  and  therefore  have  given  thefe  products  from  informa- 
tion, on  comparing  them  with  other  diftri&s  I  kne^v  much  better.  There  are 
no  particular  circumstances  that  make  the  attainment  of  fomething  approaching, 
accuracy  difficult.  My  information  at  Moulins  was,  that  three-fourths  of  the 
Bourbonnois  are  heath,  broom,  or  wood ;  if  any  thing  like  this  be  true,  I  cer- 
tainly am  not  too  low  in  the  eftimation,  but  probably  above  it. 

Objervations. 

Thefe  muft  be  ranked  among  the  moft  improveable  of  the  French  provinces. 
The  agriculture  that  is  carried  on  here  (1  fallow,  2  rye),  is  hardly  better  thaa 
that  of  Sologne,  though  the  crops  are  fuperior.  The  whole  country  being  in- 
clofed,  there  is  little  wanted  but  to  change  the  courfe  of  hufbandry,  and  to 
multiply  and  improve  the  breed  of  {heep.  A  farmer,  with  a  little  money,  and 
much  ikill,  would  no  where  make  a  fortune  fooner  than  in  the  Bourbonnois,— 
Thefe  provinces,  inftead  of  20s.  an  acre,  ought  to  produce  33s.  which,  over 
more  than  three  millions  of  acres,  would  be  an  improvement  of  fome  corifequence. 
to  the  nation. 

District  of  Stony  Soils, 

Contains  Loraine,  Bourgogne,  Franche  Compt(9  &c. 


Mile*  Praduc*. 

St.  Menehoud  to 

Mctz,            62  07/, 

PontaMouffon,  17  36  7 

Nancy,               17  35 

Luncville,          17  40 


Savern, 
Befort, 
Resume,    . 
Bt(an£on9 
Qrcchampfe 


Mite* 

PnAict. 

• 

Milw, 

Plrwtoej. 

49 

33*- 

Dole, 

IO 

JOrt*. 

28 

JO 

Dijon,     . , 

38. 

45 

35 

*5 

-  Beaunc*. 

22 

*S 

17 

30 

Mont  Cenis, 

ai 

40. 

.»xa 

30 

Auturt, 

ap. 

iA 

Miles,  3d*. Average  produce,  tk  15s. 

From  information,  on  which  Ihavereafon  to  depend,  I  am  inclined  to  believe* 
that  the  line  traverfed.  m  thefe  provinces,  is  a  good  deaf  richer,  and  more  culti- 
vated than  the  average  of  them;  which  is  a  natural  fuppofition,  from  the  road. 

3  M.  2,  leading, 
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leading  very  -much  in  vales  by  rivers,  and  by  many  confiderable  towns :  on  this 
account,  it  will  be  proper  to  make  a  deduction  of  6s.  an  acre,  and  to  calculate  the 
average  produce  at  ll.  9s«— Cqmmons  are  of  immenfe  extent  in  Loraine,  and 
^ield  fcarcely  any  thing ;  for  the  cattle  that  are  flarved,  rather  than  kept  on 
them,  are  attended  with  the  fame  lofs,  want,  and  even  mifery,  which  we  fee 
4b  often  in  England.— 50s.  an  acre  ought,  moderately  fpeaking,  to  be  the  pro- 
duce of  thefe  provinces,  in  which  I  iaw  no  bad  land ;  or  fo  little,  as  not  to  pre- 
sent any  general  conclusions.  Here  is,  therefore,  a  deficiency  of  a  guinea  an 
.acre  over  15  or  16  millions  of  acres. 

District  of  Various  Loams, 
Contains  JLimofin,  Berry,  and  La  Marcbe. 

Mi  let.     Produce.  I  Miles.      Produce* 

Acrois  Berry,        *>o        30J.    I    La  Marche  and  Limofin,      130        32*. 

Miles,  190*— Average  produce,  il.  us.  4*d. 

Thefe  provinces  are  difgraced  by  miferable  huibandry,  though  pofTe fling  the 
advantage  of  a  good  climate,  and  a  foil  almoft  every  where  good.  Even  the 
fands  are  of  a  quality  which  well  adapts  them  to  very  profitable  courfes  of  huf- 
fcandry,  that  are  here  utterly  unknown.  The  produce,  infteadof  31s.  ought  to 
be  50s*— for  the  whole  country  that  I  faw  is  inclofed,  and  wants  little  more  than 
a  ikilful  variation  in  the  courfes  of  crops.  Here  is  a  lofs  of  19s.  an  acre  over  fix 
iOr  feven  millions. 

District  of  Mountain, 

•Contains  Auvergn,  Daupbini,  Provence,  Languedoc}  &c. 


Rouflillon, 

JLangvedoc. 
Narbonncto  Nimes,94 
Pont  du  Gard, 
Gangc, 


Miles. .  Produce. 
56  3OJ. 


50 
12  38 

30         3° 

Miles,  507. 


Miles.  Produce. 

Lodere,         36  p. 

Beziers,          40  1 5 

Carcafibnne,  40  40 

Fanjour,         16  30 

St.  Martory,  86  27 


LePuy, 

Pradelles, 

Thuytz,; 

Villeneuve, 

Montelimart, 


Miles.    Produce. 
15  2JA 

20  20 

20   2S.6d> 


22 
20 


-Average  produce,  il.  8s.  6{d. 


10 

as 


Dauphine. 


Miles.    Produce* 

L/Oriol,  15'  60s. 

Pierclatte,  15  6 

Orange,  20.  28 

Ppnt  Beauvoifin  to     <  :    \ 

Lyons,  46  35; 

LyonnoIs.  ■  •*    j 

JLesArnas>  17  30 

Roanne,  a8  25 

.  Miles,  423. 

Auvergn,— Riom,     20 

Miles,  57. 


Miles.    Produce. 

Provence. 
Avignon,       1 9 


Lifle,  -  16 

Vauclufe,  20 

cOrgan,-  12* 

-Salon,  .''  15 

St.  CaAat,  2o 

Aix,  .  1 2 


a6s. 
6<y 

45 
60 

*5 

28 

j6q 


Miles. 

Tourd'Aigues,  20 


Marfeillcs, 

Cuges, 

Toulon, 

Hyfcres, 

Frejus, 

Cano, 

.Nice* 


Average  produce,  iL  8sv8£d. 

30J.   I  Briude,     1.7         40J.;  |   Fix, 
—Average  product,  il.  7s.  8d. 


20. 
21 
20 
10 

3° 
22 

*5 


Produce. 
30s. 

IO 
60 

s 

5 
10 


20 


«S'« 
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The  author  of  the  Hifloire  des  Plantes  de  Daup&ine,  fays,  in  his  preface,  that 
if  that  province  were  divided  into  three  parts,  three-fourths  of  one  would  be 
cultivated ;  more  than  three- fourths  of  another  mountains,  and  uncultivated  ; 
half  the  third  mountain,  and  one-half  in  culture.  I  am  inclined  to  think, 
that  thefe  ndtes  do  not  materially  vary  from  truth,  except  in  the  cafe  of  Lan- 
guedoc,  which  here  appears  inferior  in  produce  to  what  I  conceive  to  be  the 
faCt,  for  reafons  too  complex  to  detail  at  prefent.-  I  have  reflected  on  various 
circumftances  connected  with  this  queftion,  and  believer  I  fhall  be  Well  founded 
in  eftimating  that  province  at  ll.  us.  inftead  of  il.  8s.  6d.  * 

507  miles,  at  il.  us.  per  mile.— 413  at  il.  8s.  8fd.— 57  at  il.  7s.  8d* 

Average,  il.  9s.  yd. 

Thofe  of  my  readers,  who  have  travelled  only  through  the  vale,  fo  rich  in 
various  productions,  that  reaches  from  Narbonne  to  Nifmes ;  who  have  viewed 
die  exuberant  fertility  of  the  watered  grounds  of  Avignon  to  Vauclufe,  or  the 
rich  borders  of  the  Rhone  at  Mpntelimart,  or  the  vale  wafhed  by  the  Ifere,  will 
find  it  difficult  to  believe,  that  provinces  which  can  prefent  fuch  pictures  of 
fertility  fhould,  on  an  average,  produce  no  more  than  what  has  been  ftated  j  but 
they  fhould  have  in  their  recollection  the  proportion  of  the  whole  diftriCt  that 
is  mountainous.  None  of  the  vales,  through  which  I  travelled,  are  of  any  confi- 
derable  breadth,  except  the  vicinity  of  Toulou2e.  That  from  Narbonfte  to 
Nimes,  which  is  the  moft  celebrated  for  its  productions,  is  no  where  more  than 
a  few  leagues  acrofs :  mountains  are  every  where  contiguous ;  and  I  crofled 
very  extensive  tracks  of  thefe  that  appeared  to  be  the  lead  productive  of  any 
land  I  faw  in  France.  The  Vivarais  has  been  extolled  for  its  cultivation ;  fome. 
vales  and  dopes  undoubtedly  evince  much  induftry :  but  they  are  ufually  ac- 
companied by  tracks  of  ten  and  twenty  times  the  extent  that  yield  little.  I  mull 
make  the  fame  remark  on  this  diftriCt  of  mountain  that  I  have  done  on  fo  many 
other  occafions ;  every  part,  except  the  rich  vales,  is  capable  of  great  and  pal- 
pable improvement.  I  examined  the  mountains  between  Gange  and  Lodeve 
with  attention,  becaufe  they  appeared  to  be  in  a  ft  ate  of  the  moft  miferable 
negleCt,  and  the  leaft  productive  of  any  I  faw  in  Languedoc ;  and  I  am  confi- 
dent they  might  with  great  eafe  be  made  to  produce  four  times  as  much  as  they 
yield  at  prefent,  were  they  improved  for  fheep  only.  A  fyftem  of  tillage  is  too 
much  introduced,  by  fmall  proprietors,  on  all  the  mountains  of  France;  they 
fhould  be  tilled  with  no  other  view  than  of  being  prepared  for  grafles,  and  for 
profit  derived  by  means  of  fheep  and  cattle,  efpecially  the  former.  This  vaft 
portion  of  the  kingdom,  containing  28  millions  ot  acres,  might,  with  very 
moderate  exertions  be  brought  to  produce  15  millions  fterling  more  than  at  pre- 
fent; and  ftill  be  far  from  that  pitch  of  improvement  of  which  it  is  really 

capable. 

General 
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General  Recapitulation. 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  proportional  areas  of  the  feveral  divifipns  into  which 
I  have  thrown  the  kingdom,  according  to  the  foil  of  it,  I  procured  a  copy  of  the 
map  to  be  made  on  a  flieet  of  paper  of  equal  and  fimilar  thicknefs,  as  exatfjy  as 
could  be  chofen;  and  then  cut  out,  with  a  fine  pair  of  fciflars,  the  feveral  (Jivi- 
lions,  which  were  firft  weighed  feparately,  and  afterwards  the  whole  together. 
All  France  weighed  413  weights,  equal  to  one-fourth  of  a  grain,  The  feverai 
divifions  as  follow : 

The  rich  diftrift  of  the  N.  E.  57  parts  of  4i3#«*-Thc  plain  pf  th«  Gartannc  34.— 
The  plain  of  Alface  2. — The  Bas  Poitou,  &cf,  6, 

Rich  Loam,  -  -  -  89 

Bretagne,  Aqjou*  Maine,  and  part  of  Normandy  48.— Part  of  Guienne  and  Gaf- 
coign  31. 

HlATH,  *  -  *  f  «•  *  *  SO 

MouNTAiw^eojuaining   Auvcrgn,   Laqguedoc,   RouffiUon,  Rouerge,  ProTcner, 
and  Dauphine.     (Of  th$fe  Dauphine  by  itfelf  14.)  -  -  ^q 

CHALK.-^containing  Champagne,  and  parta  of  Angoumqis,  Poitou,  Tourainc,  Ifle 

of  France,  Sologne,  &c.  -  -  -  5  a 

G*ay*l, — containiag  the  Bourbonnois,  and  Nevernois,  -  -  1% 

Ston$, — containing  Lorain*,  Franche  Compte,  Bourgogne,  and  part  of  AJface,       64 
Sand,  granite*  gravel,  ftgne,  &c.  containing  the  Limofin,  La  Majchc^  Berry,  &c«    26 

4iJ 

The  queftian  arifing  from  thefe  proportions,  is  the  following :— If  453  give 
^31*722,295  acres,  what  will  be  the  proportional  quantities  of  thefe  divifions 
refpe&ively  ?  The  anfwers  are  thefe : 


Rich  diftrid  of  the  N.  E. 
Plain  of  the  Garonne, 
Plain  of  Aliace, 
Bas  Poitou*  ice. 

Rich  Loam, 
Bretagne,  Anjou,  &c„ 
Guienne,  &c. 

Heath,  • 

Mountain, 

Chalk, 

Gravel, 
Stone, 
Sand,  fcc. 


Acres. 
18,179,590 

7>654,564 
637,980 

I5j3°7>i*8 
10,106,085 


Acres, 


28,385,675 


*5*5i*»»i3 

*8, 707,037 
16,584,829 

3,827,28a 

10,412,171 

8,292,444 


frror  in  weighing, 


«*«W 


416 


And 
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And  the  produces  of  thcfe  divifions,  according  to  the  preceding  minutes,  are, 

£•  i-  & 

76,345,639    7  9f 

36,754>97a    9  6$ 

42,701,717  10  9 

231218,844  12  o 

3»93°»937   11  1 

35>72i,299    5  o 

12,950,133  11  3 


Acres. 

Rich  I  joam, 

28,385,675 

Heath, 

25*513.213 

Mountain, 

28,707,037 

Chalk, 

16,584,889 

Gravel, 

3,827,282 

Stone, 

20,412,171 

Sand, 

8,292,444 

i3«>722,7ii 

D    U 

C    E. 

ccordii 

ig  to  tl 

£■'• 

</. 

2  13 
1     8 

»  9 
1     8 

1     0 

9i 

9* 

9 

0 

6*        ■ 

»  »5 
1   11 

0 
41 

«  »5 

*t  " 

231*623,543    7    5,^ 

The  meafurement  of  the  kingdom  here  given,  includes  its  whole  furfacc ;  roads, 
rivers,  canals,  towns,  &c. ;  wherefore  a  dedu&ion  muft  be  made  from  the  total 
area,  and  alio  from  the  total  produce,  calculated  at  the  above  mentioned  average 
per  acre.  Mr.  Necker  tells  us,  there  are  9000  leagues  of  roads  in  France.  Let 
us  allow  10  toifes  of  breadth,  which  is  not  too  much,  confidering  not  only  the 
great  width  of  the  roads  themfelves,  but  the  wafte  of  ground  they  occafion  on 
each  fide;  this  will  give  for  the  whole  228,200  arpents  of  Paris,  or  193,207 
Engliih  acres.  Rivers  probably  occupy  a  much  larger  fpace.  If  the  number  of 
acres  be  fttppofed  131,000,000,  and  the  722,711  be  given  up  for  all  thefe  deduc- 
tions, we  poflibly  may  not  be  far  from  the  truth;  as  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that 
forefts,  woocfe,  heaths,  waftcs,  and  commons,  are  included  in  the  calculation. 

Acres.       ^  £.  s.     cL  £* 

Total*      -      I3!>7^a,7ii         —         1  15     1*        —         231,623,543 
Dedud,  722,711        —  —  1,268,506 

131^,000,000        —  —        *3°*'3S&>& 

n  i.  •        1  f       li  ■ 

In  livrefc  tourn.  40  5,240,000,000 

The  next  inquiry,  which  is  not  unimportant,  is  concerning  the  divifion  of 
this  total  produce  into  the  rnoft  material  articles  that  compofe  it,  fuch  as  wheat 
and  rye ;  vines  ;  wood  ;  arable  land  in*  general ;  meadow  and  pafture : — this  is 
a  much  more  difficult  inquiry;  for  the  data  on  which  the  calculation  is  to  be 
made  are  uncertain,  and  difputed.  By  6nc  writer  *,  the  lands  in  culture  are 
aflerted  to  be  1^760^000  arpents.  By  another  70,470,006'^.  By  a  third, 
65;ooo,ooo  $.  By  a  fourth,,  the  arable  is  calculated  at  40,000,000  §.  Another 
makes  60,000,000  of  winter  and  (prihg  corn  and  fallow  ||.  Another,  18,000,000 
of  wheat  and  rye,  as  much  of  fpring  corn,  apd  as  much  of  fallow  ^f.  The 
authors  of   the    Encyclopaedia    eftimate   the   corn,   cultivation,    and    fallow, 

*  The  Marechal  de  Vauban.  +  Ap*l.  fur  T  Editi  <k  ftantts.  %  Voltaire.  §  Du  Pont; 
de  PExp.  fcf  kty.  di$  Grain*  Soiffons.  1764,  p.  15a  |  De  tJhimjt.  des  /frfcwwyparM.  Malpart. 
8vo.  1787.  p.  31.  f  Rtcher cbes  fur  la  How  Ik  d'Engrais.  torn*  iL  p.  3*    . 

at 
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at  50,000,000*.  The  marquis  de  Mirabcau  makes  the  fame  60,000*000  -ft 
in  which  a  later  author  J  agrees  with  him,  calculating  by  the  confumption  of 
the  people.  Monf.  Dellay  d'Agier,  in  the  National  Affembly,  calculated  the 
arable  at  70,000,000  §.— It  is  fufficiently  evident,  from  the  variety  of  theie  ac- 
counts, that  their  authors  did  not  calculate  on  the  fame  data.  The  common 
confumption  of  bread  corn,  by  the  people  of  France,  is  known,  from  many 
obfervations  and  experiments,  to  be  3  feptiers  a  head  for  both  fexes  and  all  ages, 
on  an  average.  Now,  if  we  compute  the  people  at  25,000,000  (and  we  cannot 
at  a  lefs  number),  this  makes  75,000,000  of  feptiers,  each  of  2401b.  trench 
weight,  or  342,105,263  Englifh  bufhels,  at  57  lb.  If,  therefore,  the  average 
produft  be  18  bufhels  per  acre,  there  are  confequently  19,005,847  acres  employed 
in  raifing  that  quantity  of  bread  corn.  Reckoning  the  feed  at  zi  bu/hels  an  acre, 
there  muft  be  allowed  farther  3,006,325  acres;  in  all  22,012,172  acres.  But 
here  it  is  neceflary  to  remark,  that  many  of  the  people  in  France  eat  but  little 
rye,  and  no  wheat:  in  part  of  Normandy  and  Bretagne,  they  live  very  much, 
though  not  entirely,  upon  buck- wheat.  In  Limofin,  La  Marche,  and  in  part  of 
Languedoc,  they  eat  chefnuts  abundantly ;  and  through  the  fouthern  parts  of 
the  kingdom,  they  are  nourifhed  principally  by  maiz.  To  fuppofe,  therefore, 
that  the  quantity  of  land  here  noted  is  all  under  wheat  or  rye,  would  be  a  grofs 
error.  It  is,  however,  very  probable,  that  thofe  two  produdts,  with  maiz,  do 
not  occupy  a  lefs  extent;  which  calculation  would  fet  the  buck* wheat,  millet,, 
potatoes,  chefnuts,  &c.  againft  that  portion  of  wheat,  rye,  and  maiz  con  fumed 
by  cattle  and  manufactures ;  but  this  fuppofition  has  no  data  for  its  foundation. 
There  is  a  confiderable  export  of  wheat  flour  to  the  Weftr  Indies,  but  no  notice 
can  be  taken  of  it  here,  as  the  kingdom,  on  the  other  hand,  imports  largely.— 
About  two-thirds  of  the  arable  lands  in  France,  as  I  conje<fhire  from  reviewing 
the  article  of  courfes  of  crops,  are  under  the  rotation  of  three  years,  viz.  1,  fal- 
low; 2,  wheat  or  rye;  3,  fpring  corn,  or  fbmc  other  courie  iimilar  in  its  re- 
fult.  The  other  third  is  made  up  of  a  great  variety  of  courfes,  thaf  cannot  he 
brought  to  a  ftandard  for  drawing  any  conclufions.  In  fame  diftriCts,  the  courfe 
is  for  two  years ;  but  in  the  greater  part  it  is  for  more  than  three.  Hence 
we  may  fafely  conclude,  that  the  arable  lands  of  the  kingdom  exceed  rather 
than  fall  fhort  of  thrice  22  millions  of  acres,  or  in  the  whole  66  millions.  I 
ihould  conceive,  that  they  cannot  be  lefs  than  70*  The  fallows  amount  to 
15  or  16  millions* 

Vines* 

Notwithftanding  the  aides  and  cuftoms  afford  fome  affiftance  towards  calcu- 
lating the  confumption  and  export  of  wine,  yet  it  is  very  difficult  to  eftimate 

*  Totn.vi.  ^533.  Folio  edit        f  Tbeorie  de  l% ImpoU  p.  142.        %  Credit  National.  1789.  p.  102. 

§   Balance' Ju  Commerce*     1791.    torn.  2*  p.  220. 
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with  any  degree  of  certainty,  the  quantity  of  vineyards  in  the  kingdom-     Of 
this  difficulty,  we  may  judge,  by  obferving  the  amazing  difference  in  the  re* 
ports  of  French  writers.    Monf.  le  Trdne  *,  who  appears  generally  very  well 
informed,  gives  1,600,000  arpents  for  their  extent;   this  the  fame  as  the  cal- 
culation of  M.  de  Mirabeau  +  ;  but  another  writer,  who  publifhed  one  year  after 
only,  calculates  the  quantity  (however  from  very  vague  ideas)  at  18,000,000  J. 
—Monf.  Lavoifier  fuppofes  the  produce  80,000,000  liv.  §— The  ceconomifles, 
of  the  Encyclopadie,   make   the  annual  produce  500,000,000  liv.  ||.    This,  at 
the  average  produce  of  175  liv.  per  acre  (fee  the  chapter  on  vines)   makes 
2,857,142  acres.     If  we  deduct  from  this  fum  of  500,000,000  liv.    that  of 
40,000,000,  which  is  nearly  the  export  of  wine  and  brandy,   there  will  re- 
main 460,000,000  liv.  for  the  home  confumption  of  France.— xf.  per  diem 
for  25,000,000  of  people,  amounts  to  456,250,000  liv.  $   but  I  cannot  con- 
ceive that  this  is  an  adequate  allowance,  poor  as  the  lower  clafles  are  in 
France.     Yet   that   the  author  of  Credit  National  has  committed  a  grofs 
error,  will  appear  from  confidering,    that   18,000,000  of  arpents  dc  Paris, 
which  is  his  calculation,  producing  in  the  proportion  of  175  liv.  per  English 
acre,  amount  to  about  3000  millions  of  livres ;  that  is  to  fay,  nearly  as  much  as 
many  writers  make  the  whole  land  produce  of  France.     I  cannot,  however, 
agree,  as  I  have  juft  obferved,  to  the  calculation  of  if  per  diem  for  the  home 
confumption  ;  the  number  of  people  in  the  kingdom,  who  either  drink  their  own 
wine,  or  are  provided  with  it  by  their  mafters,  in  both  which  cafes  the  confump- 
tion is  void  of  that  ceconomy  which  always  takes  place  in  a  greater  degree  when 
the  commodity  is  bought,  muft  render  fuch  a  calculation  below  the  truth  :  for  it  is 
to  be  remembered,  that  the  if  per  diem  is  a  mark  only  of  that  quantity  of  wine 
which  if  rcprefents  in  the  market;  but  which,  in  fo  many  inftances,  is  neither 
bought  nor  fold.    I  met  with  labourers  in  Languedoc,  who  drank  each  three 
bottles  of  ftrong  wine  a  day  ;  and  I  faw,-  amongft  the  poor,  in  every  part  of  the 
kingdom,  an  appearance  of  a  pretty  regular  confumption,  either  of  wine  or  cyder ; 
and  recourfe  was  not  had  to  water,  but  in  cafe  of  failing  crops.    If,  by  calculat- 
ing the  confumption  at  zf  a-day,  I  meant  that  fo  much  money  was  thus  expended, 
the  idea  would  be  abfurd  and  extravagant ;  but  in  this  cafe,  through  all  the  wine 
,  provinces,  no  expenditure  takes  place;  an  immenfe  quantity  is  confumed  which 
is  neither  bought  nor  fold— and  which,  in  plentiful  years,  has  no  value :  money 
is  here  merely  a  meafure  of  quantity.    Price  confidered,  the  confumption  per 
head  of  4I/  at  Paris,  is  twenty  times  greater  than  zf  for  the  whole  kingdom. 
If  the  reader  be  not  very  careful  in  this  combination,  he  muft  of  neceffity  think 
the  eftimate  high  $  but,  taken  as  a  calculation  of  the  real  money-payment,  pro- 

*  De  f  Mninijirotion  Provincial*  de  llmfit.    8vo.     2  torn*     1788.    torn.  i.  p.  093.} 
t  Tbeorie  de  Vltrtph.  p.  126.  %  Credit  National  8vo.  1789.  p.  106. 

§  Rifultats  d'un  Chtvrage  rends  au  Cemte  de  I'Impoftthtu  8vo.  1791.  p.  35.  I  Art.  Grains. 
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bably  would  not  be  near  if.  But  the  foil  as  much  produces  wine  that  is  given 
away,  as  wine  that  is  bought.  It  is  like  that  confumption  of  wood  which  the 
poor  make  in  all  countries  by  theft.  When  the  fpace  of  land  occupied  by  vines 
is  the  que  ft  ion,  of  what  confequence  is  it  whether  the  wine  be  bought,  given, 
or  ftolen  ?— Upon  the  whole,  I  am  inclined  to  calculate  the  vineyards  of  France 
at  five  millions  of  acres  $  in  which  cafe,  their  produce  will*  amount  to 
875,000,000  liv.  and  the  confumption  of  the  people  will  be  under  2/  a -head.— 
The  confumption  of  Paris,  according  to  the  entreh,  amounted  to  36,000,000  liv* 
(See  M*  Lavotfier  Refultdts  d'un  ouvrage,  1791,  p.  43.)  or  near  4/.  per  head 
per  diem  j  but  this,  as  every  one  well  knows,  was  not  the  whole  ;  for  it  fupr 
pofes  nothing  for  contraband,  which  probably  was  not  lefs  than  one-eighth* 
and  which  would  make  it  nearly  tff.  a  head. 

Woods. 

There  is  as  great  a  difference  in  the  calculation  of  the  extent  of  woods,  as  o£ 
that  of  vines.  The  marquis  de  Mirabeau  reprefents  them  as  30,000,000  of  ar- 
pents  *,  in  which  another  writer  agrees  t«  But  another  allows  only  6,000,000  ;£• 
And  a  third,  8,000,000  §.— Neither  of  the  three  gives  any  reafons  whatever  for 
his  opinions ;  confequently  they  may  be  mere  conjc&ures.  There  are  two  me- 
thods, by  which  fome  approximation  to  the  truth  may  be  gained  $  1,  by  the 
maps  of  Caflini ;  2,  by  the  confumption  of  the  people.— In  examining  the  maps, 
I  meafured,  as  accurately  as  poffible,  the  proportion  of  the  fpace  covered  by 
wood  in  each  map ;  and,  from  many  experiments  on  140  of  them,  I  found  the  fol- 
lowing refult : — but,  it  is  neceflary  to  premife,  that  I  fuppofe  each  map  to  con- 
tain one  million  of  arpents,  or  acres  1  not  becaufe  they  are  the  real  contents,  but 
merely  to  be  enabled  from  the  total  to  calculate  the  proportion  of  the  whole.  The 
firft  of  the  following  columns  contains  the  number  of  maps,  the  fecond  the  pro- 
portion of  the  furface  covered  by  wood;  and  the  third  the  number  of  acres  of 
wood,  fuppofing  each  map  to  reprefent  one  million  of  arpents  of  country.  Exam- 
ple of  the  firft  line  >  there  are  three  maps,  in  which  half  of  the  contents  is  wood; 
and  confequently,  if  thofe  maps  contain  each  one  million  of  arpents,  there  are 
1,500,000  arpents  of  wood. 


Arpents. 

Arpents. 

Arpents* 
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6 

1 
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2 
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1 

750,000 
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1 
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16 
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1 

2,666,000 
1,285,000 

2 
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TT 

1 

154,000 

1 
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9 

T 
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140,000 

.                  * 
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140 

20,557,000 

60 

14,134,000 

103 

* 

18,439,000 

*  Tbeorie  ii  r ImpoU  p.  124* 

%  Credit  NatiowL  p*  no* 


f  Plan  d'Adminift.  in  Finances^  par  M.  Malpart.  8vo.  1787.  p.  36. 
\  M.  Dellay  d' Agier  in  the  National  AflcmfaLy. 
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Hence  it  appears,  that  the  quantity  of  wood  may  (rcjeding  the  fra&ion)  be 

called  one-feventh  of  the  kingdom;  and  as  there  are  131,722,295  acres  in  it,  the 

woods  amount  to  18,817,470  acres. .  Upon  this  refult,  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that 

none  but  woods  of  confiderable  extent  are  marked  in  the  maps ;  or  at  lead  if 

marked,  have  not  an  extent  Sufficient  to  come  into  fuch  an  eftimation :  hence 

this-  method,  of  ascertaining  the  quantity,  is  confeffedly  imperfeft :  if  the  maps 

be  tolerably  accurate,  we  are  certain,  that  this  calculation  is  below  the  truth.— 

The  next  method  of  inquiry  is  by  the  confumption  of  the  people ;  I  took  fome 

notes  concerning  it,  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  which  will  affift  the 

calculation.  » 

Confumption. 


Quantity  per  ann.  Value.    Paxil  cords. 

Liancourt,  the  pooreft  family,  6oliv. 
Orechamps,  a  little  auberge, 

25  loads,  -  200  7} 

Auxonne,  ditto,  one  fire,      200  yi 

■  a  poor  family,        80  3 

Dijon,  a  poor  family,  5!  mo- 

cul  at  4  cubical  feet,  71  2f 


Quantity  per  ann.  Value.    Pari*  cords. 

Dijon,  24,009  fouls,  40,000 
moeul,  which  is  per  family 
of  6  fouls  10  moeul,         130  4$  * 

Riom,  a  poor  family,  80  3 

Clermont,  ditto,  10  cord,    .60  2f 

Tour  d'Aigues,  the  pooreft 

family,  60  quintals,  60  2 

Average  of  the  poor  families,  70  If 

It  is  here  proper  to  examine  the  confumption  of  Paris. 
From  1731  to  1740,  the  quantity  for  which  duty  was  paid  at  the  gates  was,  on 

an  average  f,  cords,  -  -  -  «  -  1 92,362 

In  1748,  vqyes,  350,000— In  1770,  550,000— —In  1778,  630,000  J. 

I  have  protured  the  following  from  the  bureau. 
In  1784,  to?*;,    669,017   1   In  1786,  vojts,    602,314  I   In  1788,  voye%9    608,403 

*785>  599»3M    ■        *787>  584,602   I        1789,  619,900 

Average  of  the  fix  laft  years,  612,091* 

Charcoal. 
In  1784,  vcjes,  each  of  16  boifeau,  or  5  bufliels  Eoglilh,  790,100 

*78f,  -  -  -      '        -  7*43 1 9 

1786,  -  .  -  -  767*90o 

1787,  -  «  -  .  -  795,001 

1788*  -  749^67 

1789*  •  •  -  687,429 

Average,  -  762,152 

Equal  to  cords  of  wood  to  form  it,        -     38,107 

Average  of  both  wood  and  charcoal,        -        -      650,198 
Monk  Neckdr  informs  us,  that  the  inhabitants  are  660,000 ;  if  we  call  them 
66,000  families,  the  confumption  will  be  about  10  cords  per  family.    The  Dijon 

*  Exclufive  of  charcoal.  f  De  k  Land*  dis  Canaux  de  Navigation,  p.  373. 

%  Rechtrcbu Jur  la  Hmlk  (TEngrah,  par  M.  de  Laille  vault  12010.  1783.  torn.  ii.  p.  it. 
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consumption  of  wood  only  per  family,  of  ten  moeul,  at  64  cub.  feet,  is  640  feet, 
or  4*  Paris  cords.  The  Paris  confumption  of  both  wood  and  charcoal,  at  140  cub. 
feet  is  1400  feet.  The  difference  between  thefe  is  not  greater  than  would  be  rea- 
fonably  expe&ed,  if  we  con  fid er  the  manufactures  of  Paris,  the  vaft  number  of 
great  hotels,  and  its  being  the  centre  of  all  wealth  and  all  luxury.  We  are  far- 
ther to  fuppofe  the  5,709,270  fouls,  inhabitants  of  all  the  towns  of  France 
(which  is  the  refultof  the  late  enumeration)  to  be,  exclufively  of  Paris,  1, 000,00a 
of  families,  and  we  may  allow  the'm  by  the  Dijon  regifter,  charcoal  included, 
five  cords  each.  To  the  remainder  of  French  population,  viz.  4,000,000  of 
families,  we  will  fuppofe  300,000,  each  at  four  cords  ;  and  3,700,000  at  2{. 

Cords. 

Paris  at  ten  cords,                -  -  687,121 

Other  towns  at  five,                -  -  5,000,000 

300,000  country  families,  at  four,  -  1,200,000 

*i7oo,ooo  ditto  at  2 1,               -  -  4**50,000 

11,137,121 

Which,  at  the  average  price  of  30  liv,  *  is  334*1 13,630 1>  or  fterling^.  149618,493. 

We  are,  in  the  next  place,  to  enquire  into  the  produce  of  the  woods  of  the 
kingdom.    The  following  are  the  minutes : 


Placet.        Yr«.  growth* 

Senar,  20  — 

Li  an  court,  12  — 

Falaife,  12  -— 

Normandy,  — 

Columiers,  9  — 

Mareuil,  20  — 

Bfaban,  20  — 


Produce  Produce  per 

per  ano.  Eng.  acre. 

24  liv.  £.0  16     8 


12 
22 
20 
20 

12 


O 
O 

o 
I 

o 

o 


8 

11 
10 

o 
10 

18 


4 
o 
6 

o 
6 

4 


Placet. 

Metz, 

Luneville, 

Befan;on, 

Do.  near  Forges, 

Moulins,  1 5 


Yri.  growth. 

20  — 
25  - 
25      - 


Produce 
per  ann. 

10  liv. 

3    - 
8     - 

12      - 

3t- 


Trodact  p*r 
Eng.  acre. 

£-o  15    o 

O      ft 

o    8 

O    12 
'      O      2 


9 
9 

I 


Average,     17 


*3 


o  12    o 


It  is  on  this  to  be  obferved,  that  the  fums  here  noted  are  to  be  considered  as 
net  produce,  or  rent ;  and  that  confequently  the  grofs  produce  is  more  confi- 
derable,  as  there  are  many  cxpences  to  be  deducted ;  thefe  cannot  make  it  lefs 
than  14s.  an  acre,  or  16  liv.  And  in  the  calculations  to  be  founded  on  this  pro- 
duce, no  difference  arifes  from  the  age  at  which  the  wood  is  cut :  if  at  20 
years,  it  is  320  liv.  per  acre,  that  is,  twenty  times  fixtcen  ;  if  at  100  years, 
it  is  1600  liv.  &c. 

Hence  14s.  an  acre  being  the  annual  produce,  it  will  give  20,883,561 
acres  for  the  total  of   France.— Upon  this,   however,  fome  obfervations  are 

*  This  the  average;  of  the  notes. 

*  Monf.  Lavoifier  calculates  the  produce  of  all  the  woods  of  Fiance  at  120,000,000  liv.  Refultats 
i%un  ouvragty  1 79 1,  p.  35.     I  (hould  probably  be  nearer  the  truth  in  aflerting,  that  the  confumption  of 
nMumfa&ures  alone  amounts  to  this  fum,  than  he  is  in  calculating  the  Mai  at  no  more.     The  utter 
impoffibility  of  the  truth  of  his  cftimate,  will  appear  by  the  confumption  of  Paris  only,  being  by  his 
own  account  27,500,000  liv. 

neceflarily, 
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neceflary,  or  erroneous  conclufions  muft  be  the  consequence,— If  it  is  objected, 
that  there  are  many  families  fo  poor  as  to  be  utterly  unable  to  afford  60  or 
70  liv.  for  fuel ;  I  grant  it  readily,  but  immenfe  numbers  burn,  though  they 
buy  perhaps  none ;  they  fteal  it  as  m  England,  as  I  was  very  generally  in- 
formed ;  but  this  mode  of  acquiring  it  does  not  affe£t  the  calculation,  fince  the 
wood  is  as  clearly  produced  by  the  foil  as  if  all  was  bought :  I  am,  however,  of 
opinion,  that  there,  are  many  families  too  poor*  and  too  badly  fituated,  to  be 
able  by  any  means  to  command  fuch  a  confumption.  But*  on  the  other  hand*, 
if  wc  take  into  the  account,  as  we  ought  to  do,  the  vaft  iron  forges  which  are 
fo  numerous  in  Franche  Compt^,  the  Limofin,  Loraine,  and  other  provinces*, 
and  the  very  confiderable  founderies,  glafs-houfes,  fait  pans  *,  and  other  ma- 
nufactures, which  confume  aftonifhing  quantities  of  wood,  we  {hall  be  inclined  to 
think,  that  many  fuch  deficiencies  are  amply  counterbalanced;  not  forgetting  the 
confumption  by  houfe  and  fhip-building. 

Acres,,  by  the  maps  of  Caffini,.  18,817,470.— By  the  confumption,  20,883^5^1^ 

Average  of  the  two,  19*850,515. 
Which,  at  i6Kv.  per  acre,  is    -     317,608,240  Uv.— Or  fterling,   -    £.  13,895,360.. 

The  marquis  of  Mirabeau  does  not  acquaint  us  with  the  data  by  which  he 
calculated  the  quantity  at  30,000,000.;  but  as  it  is  probable  he  went  upon  dif- 
ferent grounds  from  thofe  by  which  I  have  calculated,,  the  two  refill ts  may* 
poffibly  be  a  confirmation  of  each  other. 

Recapitulation.— Arable  lands,  -  -  -        70,000,000  acres*. 

Vines,     "       -  -  5,000,000 

Woods*  -  199850,00a 

94,850,000 

Remains  for  meadows,  permanent  paftures,  fuch  waftes  as  do 
not  produce  wood  *.  roads,  rivers,  ponds,  &c  -  36,872,71  r 

Total*  -  -  131*7*2,71* 

A  modern  author  *f  has  calculated  the  meadows  at  15,000,000  of  arpents,  that: 
is,  at  one- fourth  of  what  he  makes  the  arable  land;  I  do  not  conceive,  from 
the  notes  I  took  throughout  the  kingdom,  that  they  amount  to  one-third  of 
that  quantity.  The  cattle  of  great  tracks  of  arable  are  fupported  without  any 
meadows*  upon  clover*  lucerne,  &c. ,  in  whole  provinces  there  are  none,  except, 
on  the  banks  of  rivers— and  of  thefe  the  breadth  is  not  confiderable..  The. 
plough  moves  to,  the  water's  edge  of  the  Manie,  and  wherever  I  fkw.  the  Loire,, 
the  meadows  were  very  inconfiderable,  and  often  none  at  all.     Chalk  hills 

*  The  falins  of  Franche  Compte  and  Loraine  make  750,000  quintals,  which  cofts  2  liv.  per  quintal 
im  wood  only  s  this  is  a  confumption  to  the  value  of  2,500*000  liv.  Recbtrchcs  &  QmfuL  for  let 
Finance.  8vo.  1789,  too*,  ji.  p.  163,  f.  Ortdit  National,  p.  105,.  - 

covered. 
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-covered  with  wood,  or  gravelly  plains  under  the  plough  are  found  on  the  Seine ; 
-much  tillage  on  the  Garonne ;  and  vines  and  rocks  on  the  Rhone.  On  the 
Soanne  there  are  large  tracks  of  meadow ;  but  thefe  are  found  more  generally 
on  the  fmaller  than  on  the  largeft  rivers,  and*  relatively  to  the  quantity  of  arable 
land,  are  very  infigntfkant.  The  fame  author  remarks,  that  die  vineyards  ap- 
pear to  every  one  more  extenfive  than  meadows  ;  confequently  thefe  do  not 
amount  to  5,000,000  of  acres,  the  fpace  covered  by  vines.  We  have  found 
the  grofs  produce  of  the  kingdom,  by  another  mode  of  calculation,  to  be 
5,240,000,000  liv*  or  230,516,263^  Thedetails  now  explained,  give  the  follow- 
ing refult  1 

Acres.  French  money.  Eoglifli  money. 

Arable  land,            -            70,000,000  at  40  liv.  ^,800,000,000  liv,  £.122,860,583 

Vines,            -            -          5,000,000      175           875,000,000  38,225,250 

Woods,          ~            -         19,850,000        16          317*608,240  13,895,360 

Meadow  and  rich  pafturage,    4,000,000      100          400,000,000  17,500,000 

Iiucerne,  8cc.            -            5,000,000      100          500,000,000  21,875,000 

Pafturcs  and  waftes,              27, 1 50,000     *  10          27 1 , 500,000  1 1 ,8  7  8, 1 25 

131,000,000        40       5,164,108,240  226,238,318 

Hf  nee  it  is  dear,  that  the  latter  calculation,  which  is  made  on  different  data 
from  the  other,  is  probably  a  moderate  one.  At  the  fame  time,  it  comes  as  near 
to  it  as  can  be  expected,  from  fuch  diftindt  variations  in  the  mode  of  estimation. 
Vines,  meadows,  and  lucerne,  are  the  only  objects  here  that  admit  of  little  im- 
provement ;  and  it  would  be  well  for  France,  if  their  extent  were  proportioned  to 
their  merit.  The  produdt  of  the  arable  land  is  doubtlefs  very  much  beneath 
what  it  might  be.  The  produdt  of  arable,  in  England,  may  be  eftimated,  per- 
haps not  remotely  from  truth,  at  50s.  an  acre,  or  15s.  more  than  France  5  which 
makes,  in  70  millions  of  acres,  a  difference  of  52,500,0001.  or,  in  French  money, 
1,200,000,000  liv.:  and  no  one  fhould  confider  this  as  the  utmoft  term  of  improve- 
ment, fince  it  includes  all  arable  in  England,  great  tracks  of  which  are  very 
ill  cultivated.  By  an  eftimate,  drawn  up  with  much  attention,  the  arable 
land  in  that  kingdom,  at  the  rent  of  15s.  well  managed,  yields  an  average  pro- 
duce of  3L  14s.  7d.  per  acre,  which  is  confiderably  more  than  double  of  the 
French  produce.  Twenty-feven  millions  of  acres  of  paftures  and  waftes,  one 
with  another,  at  10  liv,  (more  likely  to  be  too  high  than  two  low  an  eftimate), 
are  a  field  for  ample  improvement.  There  are  very  few  of  thefe  not  fufceptible 
of  culture ;  but  if  ten  millions  of  thefe  acres  were  made,  as  they  might  be,  to 
produce  40s.  only  an  acre,  the  amount  20  millions  fterling,  would  be  a  vaft  re- 
fource  to  the  kingdom.    Upon  the  queftion  of  the  value  of  the  grofs  produce  of 

*  Monf,  Roland  de  la  Platerie  informed  me,  at  Lyons,  that  in  general  wafte  lands  are  fold  for 
one-third  of  die  price  of  woods ;  if  the  produce  be  proportioned,  this  would  make  that  of  waftes  5  or 
6  liv.  per  acre  \  but  ia  the  prefent  cafe  all  paftura  come  into  the  calculation. 

France, 
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France,  the  French  writers  vary  much.    The  marquis  de-  Caflaux  makes  it 
2,000,400,000  liv.  or  87,517,5001.  *    Another  late  writer  +  5,015,500,000  liv.  or 
219,428,1251.    Another  %  makes  it  1,780,330,000  liv.  which  is  77>889,437l.— 
Monf.  de  Tolozan  makes  it  1,826,000,000  liv.  or  79,887,5001.  §.    And  Monf. 
Dellay  d'Agier,  of  the  National  Aflembly,  1,449,200  liv.  ||. — Thefe  calculations 
being  founded  on  no  data  that  confer  any  authority,  admit  of  no  other  merit  than 
that  of  one  conjecture  being  nearer  the  truth  than  another;  but  all  ace  littft 
more  than  guefles.— It  is  eafier  to  calculate  the  produce  of  France  than  the  rent 
of  it,  by  rcafon  of  the  various  modes  of  letting  or  administrating  land.     It  will 
not,  however,  be  far  from  the  fadt,  to  calculate  the  rent  of  the  arable  and  lucerne 
at  15s.  7d.  which  is  the  average  of  my  notes  on  that  fubjed  ;  the  woods  at  12s ^p 
the  vines  at  their  profit  of  Si  per  cent,  on  the  purchafe  45I.  $  the  meadow  at 
half  produce,  or  50  liv.  that  is  2I.  3s.  gd.  1  and  the  paftures  and  wades  at  2  liv* 
which  is  probably  not  too  low,  as  they  are,  in  fo  many  diflxidts,  thrown  into< 
the  bargain  with  the  adjoining  lands,,  in  which  cafe,,  though  they  are  of  ef— 
iential  confequence  to  the  tenant  in  the  produce,  yet  are  they  of  none  to  the: 
landlord* 


Recapitulation. 

0 

*                                Acret. 

Arable  &  lucerne,  75,000,000 
Woods,        -        1 9, 8  50,000 
Vines,          •          5,000,000 
Meadow,        -        4,000,000 
Waftcs,        -        17, 1 50,00a 

at 

Rent  per  i 

£•0    15 
O    12 

3  16 

a    3 
0    1 

icre. 

7 

0 

6 

9 

9 

£• 

Total. 

>  57A3*7>Socy 

1  i>9io»ooo 

19*125,000 

8,750,00a 

*>37S>6*S' 

131,000,00a 

0  15 

10 

99,898,124 

While  the  produce  of  land  in  England  is  fo  much  higher  than  in  France,  the- 
landlord's  rent  is  lower  upon  the  whole  ;  this  is  on  account  of  the  vines,  which 
yield  near  one-fifth  of  all  the  rent  of  France*.  If,  by  net  produce,  we  are  to  under* 
ftand  rent,  and  if  it  does  not  mean  that,  I  know  not  what  it  can  mean,  the  rent 
has  been  calculated  by  feveral  writers.  By  M.  de  Forbonais  f,  at  800,000,000  liv.*. 
this  is  35,000,0001.  which  is  hot  within  two-thirds  of  the  probable  truth*. 
Another  **,  at  1 ,794,000,000  liv.  or  78,487,5001.  A  third  makes  fo  grofs  a  blun- 
der as  to  eftimate  it  at  only  23,000,0001.  tt    A  fourth  %%,  that  it  is  fuppofed  to* 

•  ^ueftions  a  examiner  avant  FJJfemble  des  Etats  Generaux.  p.  36.  1788.         f.  Jpologiefur  VEdiR 
de  Nantes.        %  La  Subvention  territorial  en  nature>  par  M.  Gamier  de  Su  Jidien*  1789.  8vot  p.  24, . 
§  Memoire  fur  la  Commerce  de  la  France*  4*0.  1789.  p.  20.  |  Balance  du  Commerce*  1791.  torn.  iu. 

p.  220.  %  Profpeclus  far  Us  Finances.  1789.  p.  II*  **  Credit  National  1789.  p.  136. 

ft  PatuU<f%  Effay  on  the  cultivation  ef Bengal  p.  5,    Another  work  of  this  author,  Effaifur  I'AmeKo* 
ration  de  Terre.     i2mo.     1758,  is  much  quoted  hy  French  writers. 

XX  Reflexions  far  tin  que/Hon  d'ecmetmit  Pel  par  M«  Varemxe  de  Fenille.    8vo.    1 790.    p.  24. 

exceed. 
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exceed  1,000,0000  li v.  or  43,750,000!.  Monf.  de  Calorrae*,  from  many  com- 
parifons,  dates  it  at  1,500,000,000  liv.  or  65,620,0001.  But  what  are  we  to  think 
*f  the  political  information  of  the  parliaments  of  the  kingdom,  which  declared, 
that  the  taxes  at  600  millions  exceeded  two-thirds,  and  even  reached  three- 
fourths  of  rentier  revenu  territorial  de  la  France!  -\ — By  thefe  expreffions,  they 
ought  to  mean  the  grofs  produce  of  the  foil,  and  therefore  were  not  near  the 
truth  by  five-fixths- 


K 


CHAP.    XVIL 
Of  the  Population  of  France* 

U  the  fubjeft  of  population  is  beft  treated  by  an  inquiry  into  the  indultry, 
agriculture,  divifion  of  landed  property,  &c.  I  (hall  at  prefent  merely  lay 
^before  the  reader  fome  fa<fts  colledted  with  care  in  France,  that  afford  ufeful  data 
for  political  arithmeticians.  Monf.  L'Abbe  Expilly,  in  his  Diftionaire  de  la 
France ',  makes  the  number  21,000,000.  And  the  marquis  de  MirabeauJ 
attentions  an  enumeration  of  the  kingdom  in  1755;  total  18,107,000.  In  Nor- 
.mandy  4,665,200,  and  in  Bretagne  847,500.  Monf.  de  BufFon,  in  his  HiJIoire 
Naturelle,  afligns  for  the  population  of  the  kingdom  22,672,077.  Monf.  Mef- 
iance,  in  his  Recberches  fur  la  Population*  410.  1766,  gives  the  details  from 
which  he  draws  the  conclulion,  that  in  many  towns  in  Auvergne  the  births 
.are  to  the  number  of  inhabitants  as  1  to  24*^^;  the  marriages  per  annum 
1 10  114  inhabitants ;  and  families,  one  with  another,  compofed  of  5t*V,  or  24 
families  contain  J  24  inhabitants.  In  various  towns  in  the  Lyonnois,  births 
are  to  the  inhabitants  as  1  to  23 1 ;  the  marriages  per  annum  1  to  1 1 1  perfons  5 
and  families  compofed  of  4  \  -^  || ;  80  families  contain  381  inhabitants.  In  va- 
rious towns  in  Normandy  the  births  to  the  inhabitants  as  1  to  27  £^$  marriages 
per  annum  1  to  1 14  perfons ;  families  are  compofed  of  3  \  \  VW >  20  reprefent  76 
inhabitants.  In  the  city  of  Lyon6  families  are  compofed  of  5  J  ^-;  60  reprefent 
316  inhabitants  j  and  there  are  a  few  above  24  perfons  per  houfe  in  that  city. 
In  the  city  of  Rouen  familes  are  compofed  of  6^  perfons;  and  there  are  6t'A 
perfons  per  houfe.  At  Lyons  1  in  35  f  dies  annually;  at  Rouen  1  in  27! .  Mean 
iife  in  fome  parishes  in  the  generality  of  Lyons  25  years ;  ditto  in  the  generality 

*  JLtquetmi  Rot.  8vo.  1787,  p.  155.  f  Arretu  duParlement  de  Grenoble  A\x  21,  Aout  1787,  du 
ParUment  de  Touloufe  du  27,  &  du  Parkment  de  Befanfon>  du  30. 

J  V Ami  dn  Hommes.  1760.  5th  edit.  tom.ir.  p.  1 84..  '  ||  The  committee  of  mendicite  afferts, 
that  each  family  in  France  conftfts  of  five,  as  each  has  three  children.     Gnquieme  Rapp*r*>  p.  34. 

of 


Months. 

Deaths. 

Monrht. 

Deaths. 

Months. 

March,     - 

77,803 

February, 

66,789 

Odlober, 

April, 

76,8  1  5 

December, 

60,926 

Seprnnber, 

May, 

72,198 

June, 

58,272 

November, 

January, 

69,166 

My,     .- 

57.3J9 

Auguft, 
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of  Roueri  25  years  10  months.  At  Paris  1  in  30  dies  annually;  a  family  confifts 
of  8,  and  each  houfe  contains  24I  perfons.  By  comparing  the  number  of  births 
in  every  month  at  Paris,  for  forty  years,  he  found  that  thofe  in  which  con- 
ception flourished  moft  were  May,  June,  July,  and  Auguft,  and  that  the  mor- 
tality for  forty  years  was  as  follows  : 

Dfeathr. 

54,3J9 
54,0^29 

5*>479 

It  (hould  appear  from  this  table,  that  the  influence  of  the  fun  is  as  important  to. 
human  health  as  it  is  to  vegetation.  What  pity  that  we  have  not  fimilar  table*, 
of  cities  in  all  the  different  latitudes  and  circumftances  of  the  globe. 

At  Clermont  Terrand  1  in  38  dies  annually. — At  Carcaflbnne  1  in  22$ . — At 
Valence  1  in  24*.— At  Vitry  le  Francis  1  in  23}.— At  Elboeuf  1  in  29$.— At 
Louviers  1  in  31$. — At  Honfleur  1  in  24. — At  Vernon  1  in  25. — At  Gifbrs-i'in 
29. — At  Pont-au-de-Mer  1  in  33. — At  Neufchatel  1  in  24}. — At  Pont-1'Eveque 
1  in  26. — At  le  Havre  1  in  35.  Upon  a  comparifon  in.  fev^n  principal  provinces 
of  the  kingdom,  population  in  60  years  has  augmented  in  the  proportion  of  211 
to  196,  or  a  thirteenth.  General  ded uft ion ;— that  the  number  of  people  in 
France  in  1764  was  27,909,400.  Monf.  Moheau  *  gives  to  the  beft  peopled 
provinces  1700  inhabitants  per  fquare  league;  and  to  the  worft  500 ;  the  me- 
dium 872,  at  which  rate  he  makes  the  total  23,500,000,  and  an  incireafeof  a 
ninth  fince  1688.  The  ifle  of  Oleron  is  peopled  at  the  rate  of  2886  per  league,, 
and  that  of  K6  4205.  He  alfo  calculates  that  1  in  36  dies,  and  1  in  26  is  born 
every  year.  Monf.  Necker,  in  his  work  de  V Adminiftration  des  Finances  de  la 
France,  has  the  following  particulars,  which  it  is  alfo  neceffary  to  have  in  our 
attention :— Births  in  the  whole  kingdom  per  annum,  on  an  average,  of  1776,  77, 
78,79,  and  80,  were  963,207  :— which,  multiplied  by  25I,  the  proportion  he  fixes 
on,  gives  24,802,580  inhabitants  in  France.  He  notices  the  grofs  error  of  the  ceco* 
nomiftest  in  eftimating  the  population  of  the  kingdom  at  15  or  16  millions.— A  later 
authority,  but  given  in  whole  numbers,  and  therefore  not  accurate,  ftates  the 
population  of  the  kingdom  at  25,500,000,  of  which  the  clergy  are  fuppofed  to 
be  80,000,  the  nobility  110,000,  proteftants  3,000,000,  and  Jews  30,000  f: 
The  committee  of  imports  affert,  that  to  multiply  the  births  in  the  cities  of 
France  by  30,  will  give  their  population  with  fuiHcient  truth;  but  for  the 
country  not  fo  high  J.  The  rule  of  \o  would  make  the  population  28,896,210: 
But  much  later  than  all  thefe  authorities,  the  National  Aflembly  has  ordered, 
fuch  inquiries  to  be  made  into  the  population  of  the  kingdom,  as  have  produced  a 

*.  Recher.fur  la  Population  de  la  France.  8vo.  1778.         f  Bibliotheaue  de  I* Homme  pubUquey  par  Mefll 

de  Condorcet,  Peyfonhel,  &  le  Chapeliex.  torn!  iii.        %  Rapp^Wdc'domiii  dyIm$of.fur  tes  Taxes,  p.  27. 

•    (  t*  '        ,  •  ■       1  . 
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much  greater  degree  of  accuracy  than  was  ever  approached  before :  this  has  been 
done  by  the  returns  of  taxes,  in  which  all  perfons,  not  liable  to  be  charged,  are 
entered  in  what  we  (hould  call  the  duplicates ;  and  as  the  directions  for  making 
thefe  lifts  are  pofitive  and  explicit,  and  no  advantage  whatever  refults  to  the 
people  by  concealing  their  numbers,  but,  on  the  contrary,  in  many  inftances, 
they  are  favoured  in  taxation,  by  reafon  of  the  number  of  their  children,  we 
may  furely  conclude,  that  thefe  returns  are  the  fafeft  guides  to  dirett  our  calcu- 
lations.   Here  follows  the  detail : 


Eta t  gintral  de  la  Population  du  Teraume  de  France. 


No. 
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4* 

5 

6 
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9 
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sr 
si 

»3 

»4 

■  5 

16 

87 
t* 

■9 

20 
*I 
4t 

*3 
*4 

*5 

16 

*7 
18 

*9 
30 
3* 
3* 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
33 

39 
4o 
41 
4* 


Horns  Jes  Dfpartemens. 


I/Am,       . 

L'Aine, 

L'AMeiv 

Let  Hautet  Alpea, 

Det  Baffes  Alpes, 

L'Ardecfae, 

Let  Ardennes, 

L'Ariege*,  • 

L'Avtie, 

L'Aude, 

L'Aveyron* 

Les  bouchea  du  Rhone 

Le  Calvados, 

Le  Can  til, 

La  Cltarente, 

La   Chaiente  Inferi- 

ecire, 
Le  Cher, 
La  Correa  e, 
LaCorfe, 
La  C616  d'Or,      - 
Let  Cote*  du  Nord, 
La  Creufet 
La  Dordcgne, 
Le  Doubt* 
La  Drome, 
L'Btae, 

L'Eure  et  Loire,   - 
Le  Finrftere, 
Do  Ganf, 
De  la  Haute  Garonne, 
Du  Gen, 

La  Gironde,  - 

DfH6nult, 
L'ilieet  vMiaine, 
L'lndre, 

L'lndre  et  Loire, 
L'Kcre, 
Du  Jura, 
Dcs  Landet, 
Loire  etCher, 
La  Haute  Loir*, 
La  Loire  Inferieure, 

Cany  forward, 
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4*t3oo 
86, 80c 
41,800 
to,  500 
38,060 
14,600 
6a, 100 
3**40* 
40,  too 
48,400 
46,500 
163,100 

*°5t35° 

39.95° 
44,100 

89,120 
47>?oo 

3**75° 

59»350 

•7. 5°° 
as,  800 

51,900 

36,500 

291900 

76,000 

44t3SO 
63,000 

100,700 

71,600 

54,600 

200,000 

108,700 

50,800 

5°>*5° 
8»,  500 

33»7oo 

30,900 

36^500 

51.400 

41,100 

108,100 


Pop.  dtt  vi/- 
lages  fit  dts 
Campagne. 

•51,566 

3°5>»53 

103,280 

151,833 

180,606 

1*5.533 
113,260 

I39»»** 

I57.»551 
203,110 

*5°»*3S 

*  58.933 
329,850 

*37»3«5 
224,060 

*79»3°6 
128,366 
121,692 


Total  di  la 
population. 
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367i9*3 
44***66 

*44»*93 
353.433 
187,500 
194,100 
323,400 
186,050 
417,000 
124*900 
181,053 
214^00 
408,000 

15**33 
439,866 

219,750 

167,366 

269,873 

2r»8,7©0- 

209,700 
207,800 

399»633 


2,447,880110,019,531  i**59?*677 


293,866 

39*»o53 
146,080 

x8t»3*3 

118,666 

110,133 

175,360 

170,666 

*97»355 
151,510 

196,635 

3****33 

435,100 

*77»335 
268,160 

368,426 
176,166 

2541441 
132,266 

4*7.333 
468,666 

167,093 

405,333 
124,000 

224,000 

400,000 

230,400 

480,006 

22J,6oO 

*53»*S3 
268,800 

608,000 

*64.5?3 
490,666 

270,400 

349,866 

303573 
249,600 
246,200 

*59>*«° 
«3»333 
5°7»73.3 
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46, 

47. 
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49* 

50, 

5i. 
5*. 
53. 
54. 

55* 
56, 

57. 

S«. 

59. 

60, 

61, 

6s, 
*3. 
°4* 

«5. 

66, 

67. 
68, 
69, 
70, 
7*. 
7*» 
73* 
74> 
75* 
76, 

77* 
7«, 

79t 
80, 

81, 

8*, 


Horns  dts  Dtpartemens 


Population 

dtswUto 

&oourgs. 


Brought  forward, 
Du  rOriet, 
Du  Lot 

Du  Lot  8c  Gamine., 
La  Losei  re, 
De  Maine  le  Loire, 
La  Manche, 
La  Marne,  • 

La  Haute  Marne, 
La  Mayenne, 
La  Meurte, 
La  Meule, 
Le  Morbihan, 
La  Mozelle, 
La  Nyevre, 
Le  Norti, 
L'Oife, 

L*Orne,  - 

Du  Paris,     - 
Le  Pas  de  Calait, 
Le  Puy  de  Dome, 
LesHanteaPjriemtei, 
Lea  BafleaPjurenoeea, 
Dea  Pyrenees  Orien 

talet,        •        - 
Le  Haut  Rhin, 
Le  Bar  Rhin, 
Le  Rhone  &  Loire, 
La  Haute  Saone, 
Saont  &  Loire,     - 
La  Sarte, 

Seine  &  Of  ft,        • 
Le  Seine  Inferieure, 
La  Seine  &  Marne, 
Dea  deux  Scarce*, 
La  Somme,  • 

Le  Tarn,      • 
Le  Var,        -         - 
La  Vendejt, 
La  Vienne, 
La  Haute  Vienne, 
Lea  Vcfges, 


[Pop.  desvil 
lages  &  des 
Campagne. 


*iAv\ 


; 


onne, 
Total, 


1,447,880 
84,600 

55>**° 

39,200 

19,400 
94*000 
88,100 

76,200 
36,100 
73.6oo 
65,900 
58,1.00 
41,400 
67,000 

34. 5°° 
168,800 

SJ.900 

57.8oo 

556,800 

79,600 

8*>55* 
35.000 

55*49° 

31,100 
29,500 
90,500 

115,400 
18,700 
6efioo 
66,500 

105,900 

184*53° 
52*300 

56,300 
91,600 

5**9«° 

49,900 

34.90° 
48,700 

41,300 

1&*200 
7*,90O 


' 


10,019,531 
185,266 
111,900 
162,666 
176,226 
200,666 

14**566 
106,466 

*77»*93 

*48,533 

3»4»366 
194,166 

448,166 

**3»*33 
118,100 

399*733 
166,100 

3*8,333 

1    1^8,533 

507,066 

3***783 
112,866 

*3»*465 

n?»°33 

276,633 
171,366 

460,440 ' 
131,966 

34».033 
196,166 

114*100* 

161,316 


r 


Total  de  1* 
population* 

■»*599»°77 
169,866 

168,000 

304,666 

195*616 

194,666 

330,666 

182,666 

**3»391 

3****33 

380,266 

252,866 
490,666 
190,1 3j 

151,600 

568,533 
320,000 

386,133 

7*5*333 
586*666 

405*333 
957,866 
186,955 

161,133 
306,133 

361,666 

675*840 
150,666 

401,133 

362,666 
310,000 
445,866 


193,300 

345.600 

«*7«©33 

*13.333 

*94.533 

386,133 

171,500 

230,400 

113,566 

€63,466 

19***33 

126,133 

132,900 

181,600 

140,033 

i8t,333 

291,800 

J2PD,000 

366,566 

439,466 

10,521,538 

16,363,074 

Eflimating  the  acres  at  131,722,295,  and  the  people  as  here  detailed,  we  find 
that  it  makes,  within  a  fmall  fraction,  five  acres  a  head*     That  proportion 

would 
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would  be  131,815,270  acres.  If  England  were  equally  well  peopled,  there 
fhould  be  upon  46,915,933  acres  rather  more  than  9,000,000  fouls.  And  for  our 
two  iflands,  to  equal  France  in  this  refpedl,  there  (hould  be  in  them  19,867,117 
fouls;  inftead  of  which  there  are  not  more  than  15,000,000. 

An  obfervation,  rather  curious,  may  be  made  on  this  detail ;  it  appears,  that 
lefs  thin  one-fourth  of  the  people  inhabit  towns  ;  a  very  remarkable  circum- 
ftance,  becaufe  it  is  commonly  obferved,  and  doubtlefs  founded  on  certain  fafts, 
that  in  flourifhing  countries  the  half  of  a  nation  is  found  in  towns.  Many  writers* 
I  believe,  have  looked  upon  this  as  the  proportion  in  England :  in  Holland*  and 
in  Lombardy,  the  richeft  countries  in  Europe,  the  fame  probably  obtains.  I 
am  much  inclined  to  conncdt  this  Angular  fadt,  relating  to  France,  with  that 
want  of  efFeft  and  fuccefs  in  its  agriculture,  which  I  have  remarked  in  aknoft 
*very  part  of  the  kingdom  5  refulting  alfo  from  the  extreme  divifion  of  the  foil 
into  little  properties.  It  appears  likewife,  from  this  detail,  that  their  towns  are 
not  confiderable  enough  to  give  that  animation  and  vigour  to  the  induftry  of 
the  country,  which  is  beft  encouraged  by  the  activity  of  the  demand  which 
cities  afford  for  the  products  of  agriculture.  A  more  certain  and  unequivocal 
proof  of  the  juftice  of  my  remarks,  on  the  too  great  and  mifchievous  divifion  of 
landed  property  and  farms  in  that  kingdom  could  hardly  havearfcn :  and  it  yields 
the  cleareft  convidtidn,  that  the  progrefs  of  national  improvement  has  been  up- 
on the  whole  but  fmall  in  France.  The  manufactures  and  commerce  of  the 
kingdom  muft  have  made  a  lefs  advance  than  one  would  have  conceived  poflible, 
not  to  have  effedted  a  proportion  far  different  from  this  of  a  fifth.  A  really 
active  induftry,  proportioned  to  the  natural  refources  of  the  kingdom,  fhould  long 
ago  have  purged  the  country  (toufe  an  expreffion  of  Sir  James  Stuart's),  of  thofe 
fuperfluous  mouths,— I  do  not  fay  hands ;  for  they  eat  more  than  they  work  * 
and  it  is  their  want  of  employment  that  ought  to  drive  them  into  towns.— An- 
ther obfervation  is  fuggefted  by  this  curious  table  of  population :  I  have  re- 
peatedly, in  the  diary  of  my  journey,  remarked,  that  the  near  approach  to  Paris 
is  a  defert  compared  with  that  to  London ;  that  the  difference  is  infinitely  greater 
than  the  difference  of  their  population  •  and  that  the  want  of  traffic,  on  the  high 
roads,  is  found  every  where  in  the  kingdom  as  well  as  at  Paris.  Now  it  defervea 
notice,  that  the  great  refort,  which  is  every  where  obfervable  on  the  high  ways 
of  England,  flows  from  the  number,  fize,  and  wealth  of  our  towns,  much  more 
than  from  any  other  circumftance.  It  is  not  the  country,  bat  towns  that  give 
the  rapid  circulation  from  one  part  of  a  kingdom  to  the  other ;  and  though,  at 
firft  fight,  France  may  be  thought  to  have  the  advantage  in  this  refpeft,  yet  a 
nearer  view  of  the  fubjeft  will  allow  of  no  fuch  concjufion.  In  the  following, 
lift,  the  Englifh  column  has  furely  the  advantage : 

3  O  2  London,, 
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Engliih. 

"London, 

Dublin, 

Edinburgh, 

Liverpool, 

Briftol, 

Ncwcaftlc, 

Hull, 


French.. 

Paris, 

Lyons, 

Bourdeaux, 

Marfeilles, 

Nantes, 

Havre, 

Rochelle, 


- 


Englifh. 

Manchester, 

Birmingham, 

Norwich, 

Corke, 

Glafgow, 

Bach. 


French, 

Rouen, 

Lille, 

Nifmes, 

St.  Malo, 

Bayonne, 

Vcrfaillcs* 


The  vaft  Superiority  of  London  and*  Dublin,  to  Paris  aod  Lyons,  renders  the 
whole  comparifon  ridiculous.  I  believe  London,  without  exaggeration,  to  be 
alone  equal  to  Paris,  Lyons,  Bourdeaux,  and  M arfeilles,  as  appears  by  the  lifts  of 
population,  and  by  the  wealth  and  trade  of  all.  But  if  we  refledt,  that  the  towns 
of  England,  &c.  are  portions  of  a  population  of  15  millions  only,  and  thofe  of 
France  parts  of  26  millions^  the  comparifon  fliews  at  once  the  vaftly  greater 
adtivity  there  muft.be  in  one  country  than  in  the  other  *. 

Of  all  the  fubje&s  of  political  (Economy,  I  know  not  one  that  has  given  rife 
to  fuch  a  cloud  of  errors  as  this  of  population.  It  feems,  for  fome  centuries,  to 
liave  been  confidered  as  the  only  fure  teft  of  national  profperity.  The  politicians 
of  thofe  times,  and  the  majority  of  them  in  the  prefent,  have  been  of  opinion, 
that,  to  enumerate  the  people,  was  the  only  ftep  neceflary  to  be  taken,  in  order 
to  afcertain  the  decree  in  which  a  country  was  flourilhing.  Two-and-twenty 
years  ago,  in  my  Tour  through  the  North  of  England,  1769,  I  entered  my  caveat 
againft  fuch  a  doctrine,  and  prefumed  to  affert,  that  no  nation  is  rich  or  powerful 
by  means  of  mere  numbers  of  people ;  it  is  the  induftrious  alone  that  conftitute  a  king- 
dom sjlrength  1  that  aflertion  I  repeated  in  my  Political  Arithmetic  1774 ;  and  in 
fhe  fecpnd  part,  1779,  under  other  combinations.  About  the  fame  time  a  ge- 
nius of  a  fuperior  caft  (Sir  James  Stuart),  very  much  exceeded  my  weak  efforts, 
and,  with  a  mafterly  hand,  explained  the  principles  of  population.  Long  fince 
that  period,  other  writers  have  arifen  who  have  viewed  the  fubjedtin  its  right 
light;  apd  of  thefe  none  have  equalled  Monf.  Herenfchwandt,  who,  in, his 
Economie  Politique  Moderate,  1786 ;  and  his  Di/coursJurJa  Divijion  des  Terres  *, 
1788,  has  almpft  e^hauftecj,  the  fubjedt.  I  fhall  not,  however,  omit  to  name  the 
report  of  thje  committee  of  mendicity  in  the  National  Affembly.  The  following 
paflage  does  the  higheft  honour  to  their  political  difcernment : — "  C'eft  ainfi  que 
fnalgre  les  affertioias,  fans  cefle  rcpet^es  depuis  vingtatos,  de  tous  les  ecrivains 

*  What  can  be !  thought  of  thofe  n^rvenpu^politicfauis,  the  nobility  of  Dour  don,  who  call  for  entrees 
at  the  gates  of  thecitip,  not  jasaT  good  mode  of  taxation,  but  to,  reft  rain  the  too  great  populouihefi  of 
cities,  u  which  never  tajtes  place  but  by  the  depopulation  of  the  country."  Cab'ur,  p,  20.  The  count 
de  Mirabeauvin  his  Monarchifi  Pm/fanne,  recurs  often  to  tfte^fame  idea.*— He  was  grofsly  erroneous, 
when  he  ftated  the  fubje&s  of  the  King  of  France  as  thrice  more  numerous  than  thofe  of  England,  if 
he  meant  by  England,  as  we  are  to  fiippdfe,'  Scotland  and; Ireland  alfo.     torn.  i.  p.  402. 

*  Sec  particularly  p.  48,  51,  &c. 

*•  politiques 
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politiques  quiplacent  la  profperit^  d'un  empire  dans  fa  plus  grande  population, 
une  population  exceffive  fans  un  grand  travail  &  fans  des  productions  abondantes, 
feroit  au  contrairc  une  d^vorante  furcharchc  pour  un  etat  $  car,  il  faudroit  alors 
que  cette  exccffive  population  partageat  les  benefices  de  celle  qui,  fans  elle,  eut 
trouve  une  fubfiftence  fuffifante;  il  faudroit  que  la  mcme  fomme  de  travail  fut 
abandon n^c  &  une  plus  grande  quantite  de  bras ;  il  faudroit  enfin  neceflairement 
que  le  prix  de  ce  travail  baifTat  par  la  plus  grande  concurrence  des  travailleurs, 
d'on  refulteroit  une  indigence  complette  pour  ceux  qui  ne  trouveroient  pas  de 
travail,  &  une  fubfiftance  incomplette  pour  ceux-mernes  aux  quels  il  ne  feroit 
pas  refute  *." — France  itfdf  affords  an  irrefragable  proof  of  the  truth  of  thefc 
fentiments;  for  I  am  clearly  of  opinion,  from  the  obfervations  I  made  in  every 
province  of  the  kingdom,  that  her  population  is  fo  much  beyond  the  proportion 
of  her  induftry  and  labour,  that  fhe  would  be  much  more  powerful,  and  infinitely 
more  flourifhing,  if  fhe  had  five  or  fix  millions  lefs  of  inhabitants.  From  her 
too  great  population,  fhe  prefents,  in  every  quarter,  fuch  fpedacles  of  wretched* 
nefs,  as  are  abfolutely  inconfiftent  with  that  degree  of  national  felicity,  which 
fhe  was  capable  of  attaining  even  under  her  old  government.  A  traveller,  much 
lefs  attentive  than  I  was  to  objedts  of  this  kind,  muffc  fee  at  every  turn  mofl  un- 
equivocal figns  of  diftrefs.  That  thefe  fhould  exift,  no  one  can  wonder  who 
confiders  the  price  of  labour,  and  of  provifions,  and  the  mifery  into  which  a 
fmall  rife  in  the  price  of  wheat  throws  the  lower  clafles ;  a  mifery,  that  is  fure 
to  increafe  itfelf  by  the  alarm  it  excites,  left  fubfiftence  fhould  be  wanted.  The 
caufes  of  this  great  population  were  certainly*  hot  to  be  found  in  the  benignity  of 
the  old  government  yielding  a  due  protection  to  the  lower  ckfTes,  for,  on  the 
contrary,  it  abandoned  them  to  the  mercy  of  the  privileged  orders.  It  is  fair, 
however,  to  obferve,  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  principles  of  the  old  govern- 
ment, fo  dirt&ly  inimical  to  population,  as  to  prevent  its  increafe.  Many  croak- 
ing writers  in  France  have  repeatedly  announced  the  depopulation  of  that  king- 
dom, with  pretty  much  the  fame  truth  and  ingenuity  that  have  been  exercifed 
on  the  fame  fubjedt  in  England.  Monf.  Necker,  in  a  very  fenfible  pafiage, 
gives  a  decifive  anfwer  to  them,  which  is  at  the  fame  time  thoroughly  appli- 
cable to  the  ftate  of  England,  as  well  as  to  that  of  France  +.  Nor  can  the 
great  population  of  France  be  attributed  to  the  climate,  for  the  tables  of  births 
and  burials  offer  nothing  more  favourable  in  that  kingdom,  than  in  our  own. 
And  a  much  worfe  climate  in  Holland  and  Flanders,  and  in  fome  parts  of  Ger- 
many and  Italy,  is  attended  with  a  ftill  greater  populoufnefs  %.     Nor  is  it  to  be 

*  Plan  de  Travail  du  Comite  pour  V  extinction  de  la  Mendicite  prefentepar  M.  de  Liancourt.  8vo.  1790. 
p.  6.  f  De  l'Adminift.  des  Finances.    Oeuvres.   ^to.    Londres.   p.  320. 

X  A  very  ingenious  Italian  writer  ftates  the  people  of  France  at  1290  fouls  per  league ;  and  in 
Italy  at  1335.    Fabbroni  Reflexions  fur  VAgrU*    p.  243. 
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imputed  to  ah  extraordinary  profperity  of  manufaftures,  for  our  own  are  much 
more  confiderable,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  people  in  the  two  countries* 
This  great  populoufnefs  of  France  I  attribute  very  much  to  the  divifion  of  the 
lands  into  fmall  properties,  which  takes  place  in  that  country  to  a  degree  of 
which  we  have  in  England  but  little  conception.  Whatever  promife6  the  ap- 
pearance even  of  fubfiftehce,  induces  men  to  marry.  The  inheritance  often  or 
twelve  acres  to  be  divided  amongft  the  children  of  the  proprietor,  will  be  looked 
to  with  the  views  of  a  permanent  fet dement,  and  either  occafions  a  marriage* 
the  infants  of  which  die  young  for  want  'of  fufficient  nourishment  *  ;  or  keeps 
children  at  home,  diftrefling  their  relations,  long  after  the  time  that  they  fhould 
have  emigrated  to  towns.  In  diftri&s  that  contain  immenfe  quantities  of  wafte 
land  of  a  certain  degree  of  fertility,  as  in  the  roots  of  the  Pyrenees,  belonging 
to  communities  ready  to  fell  them,  oeconomy  and  induftry,  animated  with  the 
views  of  fettling  and  marrying,  flourish  greatly :  in  fuch  neighbourhoods  fome- 
thing  like  an  Americafi  increafe  takes  place ;  and,  if  the  land  be  cheap,  little 
diftrefs  is  found.  But  as  procreation  goes  on  rapidly,  under  fuch  circomftaoces, 
the  leaft  check  to  fubfiftencc  is  attended  with  great  mifery ;  as  waftes  becoming 
dearer,  or  the  bcft  portions  bting  fold,  or  difficulties  arifing  in  the  acquiiition; 
all  which  cafes  I  met  with  in  thofe  mountains.  The  moment  any  impediment 
happens,  the  diftrefs  of  fuch  people  will  be  proportioned  to  the  activity  and 
vigour  which  had  animated  population.  It  is  obvious,  that  in  the  cafes  here 
referred  to,  no  diftrefs  occurs,  if  the  manufactures  and  commerce  of  the  diftrid 
are  fo  flourishing  as  to  demand  all  this  fuperfluity  of  rural  population  as  faft  as 
it  arifes ;  for  that  is  precisely  the  balance  of  employments  which  prevails  in  a 
well  regulated  fociety ;  the  country  breeding  people  to  fupply  the  demand  and 
eonfumption  of  towns  and  manufactures.  Population  will,  in  every  ftate,  in- 
creafe perhaps  too  faft  for  this  demand.  England  is  in  this  rciped:,  from  the  un- 
rivalled profperity  of  her  manufactures,  in  a  better  fituation  than  any  other 
country  in  Europe ;  but  even  in  England  population  is  fometimes  too  attive, 
as  we  fee  clearly  by  the  dangerous  increafe  of  poor's  rates  in  country  villages  5 
and  her  manufactures  being  employed  very  much  for  fupplying  foreign  eon- 
fumption, they  are  often  expofed  to  bad  times  ;  to  a  flack  demand,  which  turns 
thoufands  out  of  employment,  and  fends  them  to  their  parifhes  for  fupport. 
Since  the  con clufion  of  the  American  war,  however,  nothing  of  this  kind  has 
happened ;  and  the  feven  years  which  have  elapfed  fi nee  that  period,  may  be 
named  as  the  moil  decifively  profperous  which  England  ever  knew.    It  has  been 

*  Monf.  Necker,  in  the  fame  feftion  as  that  quoted  above,  remarks  this  to  be  the  cafe  in  France  } 
and  juftly  obferves,  that  the  population  of  fuch  a  country  being  compofed  oftoo  great  a  proportion  of 
infants,  a  million  of  people  implies  neither  the  force  nor  labour  of  a  million  in  countries  otherwife 
conftituted. 
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laid  to  me  in  France,  Would  you  leave  uncultivated  lands  waffe,  rather  than 
let  them  be  cultivated  in  fmall  portions,  through  a  fear  of  population  ?— I 
certainly  would  not :  I  would,  on  the  contrary,  encourage  their  culture ;  but 
I  would  prohibit  the  divifion  of  fmall  farms,  which  is  as  mifchievous  to  cul- 
tivation, as  it  is  fure  to  be  diftrefling  to  the  people.  The  indifcriminate  praife 
of  a  great  fub-divifion,  which  has  found  its  way  unhappily  into  the  National 
Aflfembly,  muft  have  arifen  from  a  want  of  examination  into  fads :  go  to 
diftrids  where  the  properties  are  minutely  divided,  and  you  will  find  (at  leaft  I 
have  done  it  univerfally),  great  diftrefs,  and  even  mifery,  and  probably  verjr 
bad  agriculture.  Go  to  others,  where  fuch  fub-divifion  has  not  taken  place, 
and  you  will  find  a  better  cultivation,  and  infinitely  lefs  mifery;  and  if  you 
would  fee  a  diftridt,  with  as  little  diftrefs  in  it  as  is  confident  with  the  poli- 
tical fyftem  of  the  old  government  of  France,  you  muft  afluredly  go  where 
there  are  no  little  properties  at  all.  You  muft  vifit  the  great  farms  in  Beauce, 
Pieardy,  part  of  Normandy,  and  Artois,  and  there  you  will  find  no  more  popu- 
lation than  what  is  regularly  employed  and  regularly  paid -,  and  if  in  fuch  dif- 
tri&s  you  fhould,  contrary  to  this  rule,  meet  with  much  diftrefs,  it  is  twenty  to 
one  but  that  it  is  in  a  parifh  which  has  fome  commons  that  tempt  the  poor 
to  have  cattle— to  have  property— and,  in  confequence,  mifery.  When  you  are 
engaged  in  this  political  tour,  finifh  it  by  feeing  England,  and  I  will  fhew  you  a 
fct  of  peasants  well  cloathed,  well  nourifhed,  tolerably  drunken  from  fuperfluity, 
well  lodged,  and  at  their  eafe ;  and  yet  amongft  them,  not  one  in  a  thoufand 
has  either  land  or  cattle.  When  you  have  viewed  all  this,  go  back  to  your  tri- 
bune, and  preach,  if  you  pleafe,  in  favour  of  a  minute  divifion  of  landed  pro- 
perty. There  arc  two  other  grofs  errors,  in  relation  to  this  fubjedt,  that  fhould  be 
mentioned ;  thefe  are,  die  encouragements  that  are  fometimes  given  to  mar- 
riage, and  the  idea  of  the  importance  of  atf  rafting  foreigners.  Neither  of  thefe 
is  at  all  admHfible  on  juft  principles,  in  fuch  a  country  as  France.  The  predomi- 
•  nant  evil  of  the  kingdom,  is  the  having  fo  great  a  population,  that  flie  can  neither 
employ,  nor  feed  it :  why  then  encourage  marriage  ?  would  you  breed  more 
people,  becaufe  you  have  more  already  than  you  know  what  to  do  with  ?  You 
have  fo  great  a  competition  for  food,  that  your  people  are  ftarving  or  in  mifery ; 
and  you  would  encourage  the  production  of  more  to  increafe  that  competition. 
It  may  almoft  be  queftioned,  whether  the  contrary  policy  ought  not  to  be  em- 
braced ?  whether  difficulties  fhould  not  be  laid  on  the  marriage  of  thofe  who 
cannot  make  it  appear  that  they  have  a  profpeft  of  maintaining  the  children  that 
fhall  be  the  fruit  of  it  ?  But  why  encourage  marriages  which  are  fure  to  take 
place  in  all  fituations  in  which  they  ought  to  take  place  ? — There  is  no  inftance 
to  be  found  of  plenty  of  regular  employmeftt  being  firft  eftablifhed,  where  mar- 
riages have  not  followed  in  a  proportionate  degree.    The  policy,  therefore,  at  beft, 
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is  ufelefs,  and  may  be  pernicious.  Nor  is  the  attradtiop  of  foreigners  defirable 
in  fucha  kingdom  as  France.  It  does  not  feem  reafonable  to  have  a  pea  fan  try 
half-ftarved  for  want  of  employment,  arifing  from  a  too  great  populoufnefs ; 
and  yet,  at  the  fame  time,  to  import  foreigners,  to  increafe  the  competition 
for  employment  and  bread,  which  are  inefficient  for  the  prefent  popula- 
tion of  the  kingdom.  This  mud  be  the  efFedt,  if- the  new  comers  be  iii- 
dqftrious  j  if  they  belong  to  the  higher  claffes,  their  emigration  from  home 
muft  be  very  infignificant,  and  by  no  means  an  objett  of  true  policy;  they 
muft  leave  their  own  country,  not  in  corifequence  of  encouragement  given 
in  another,  but  from  fome  ftrokes  of  ill  policy  at  home.  Such  inftances  are  in- 
deed out  of  the  common  courfe  of  events,  like  the  persecutions  of  a  duke 
d'Alva,  or  the  revocation  of  the  edid:  of  Nantes.  It  is  the  duty  of  every  coun- 
try, to  open  its  arms,  through  mere  humanity,  to  receive  fuch  fugitives  -,  and  the 
advantages  derived  from  receiving  them  may  be  very  coniiderable,  as  was  the? 
cafe  with  England.  But  this  is  not  the  kind  of  emigrations  to  which  I  would 
allude,  but  rather  to  the  eftablifliment  of  fuch  colonies  as  the  King  of  Spain's, 
in  the  Sierra  Morena.  German  beggars  were  imported,  at  an  immenfe  expence, 
and  fupplied  with  every  thing  neceflary  to  eftablifh  little  farms  in  thofe  deferts  $ 
whilft  at  the  fame  time,  every  town  in  Spain  fwarmed  with  multitudes  of  idle 
and  poor  vagrants,  who  owed  their  fupport  to  biihops  and  convents.  Suppre/s 
gradually  this  blind  and  indifcriminate  charity,  the  parent  of  infinite  abufe  and 
mifery,  and  at  the  fame  time  give  iimilar  employments  to  your  own  poor  $  by 
means  of  this  policy,  you  will  want  no  foreigners ;  and  you  may  fettle  ten  Spani(h 
families  for  the  expence  of  one  German.  It  is  very  common  to  hear  of  the  want 
of  population  in  Spain,  and  fome  other  countries  ;  but  fuch  ideas  are  ufually  the 
refult  of  ignorance,  fince  all  ill  governed  countries  are  commonly  too  populous* 
Spain,  from  the  happinefs  of  its  climate,  is  greatly  fo,  no twith  (landing  the  ap- 
parent fcarcity  of  inhabitants ;  for,  as  it  has  been  {hewn  above,  that  country 
which  has  more  people  than  it  can  maintain  by  induftry,  who  muft  either  ftarve, 
or  remain  a  dead  weight  on  the  charity  of  others,  is  manifeftly  too  populous  *  ; 
and  Spain  is  perhaps  the  beft  peopled  country  in  Europe,  in  proportion  to  its  in- 
duftry. When  the  great  evil  is  having  more  people  than  there  is  wifdom,  in  the 
political  inftitutes  of  a  country  to  govern,  the  remedy  is  not  by  attrading 
foreigners — //  lies  much  nearer  borne. 

*  An  Italian  author,  with  whom  I  bad  the  plcafure  of  converting  at  Turin,  juftly  obferves,  "  Quanta 
1?  popolazione  proporzionata  ai  prodotti  dclla  natura  e  dell*  arte  i  vantaggiofa  ad  una  nazione,  al- 
trettanto  e  nociva  una  popolazione  foverchia."  V Abbott  Vajc*>  Rijpojla  al  qutfito  propofto  daha  ReaU 
Jccad. dclb  Scicnze,  &c.    8vo.     1788.    p.  85. 
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Consumption. 

Twenty  Tears  Confumption  at  Paris  >  of  Oxen,  Calves,  Sheep,  nnd  Hogs,  as  en- 
tered in  the  Books  of  the  ILntrees. 


Yean.  ]    Oxen* 


68,763 

69*9*5 
66,586 

66,818 
65,360 

63,39° 

*S>3*4 
68,025 

68,306 
71,208 


Calvet. 


106,579 
1 1 2,949 
If  I,6o8 
IIO,578 
107,598 
IOI,79l 

99*749 

103,247 

•09»235 
102,291 


Sheep.     I     Hog*. 


35»»577 

344*320 

333»9»6 

335>0*3 

3'4»ia4 

293.946 

309. 1 37 

309.573 
309,662 

328,5051 


37.899 
32,299 

36,186 

36,712 

30,753 
28,610 

29.39 « 
30,032 

32,722 
37,740 


Years. 

»777, 
78, 

79, 
80, 

81, 
82, 

83, 

84, 

85, 
86, 


Oxen. 

71.755 
73,606 

73.468 
71,488 
70,484 
72,107 
71,042 
72,984 
73.846 
73.088 


Calves. 

[      Sheep. 

104,600 

343.300 

107,292 

328,868 

99>9S* 

324,028 

104,825 

308,043 

99>S33 

317,681 

100,706 

3x6>S63 

98,478 

321,627 

100,112 

327,034 

94  J  27 

332,628 

1    «9»575 

328,699 

Hogf. 


-•••i 


35.823 
36,204 

38,1M 
41,419 

41,205 
44.77  a 

39^77 

39>621 
28,697 

39.57^ 


Average.-p-Oxen,  69,883.     Calves,  103,271.     Sheep,  323,762.     Hogs,  36,332. 

Thefe  are  the  quantities  for  which  duties  are  paid;  but  it  is  calculated  by  the 
officers  of  the  cuftoms,  that  what  enters  contraband,  and  for  which  nothing  is 
paid,  amounts  to  one-fixth  of  the  whole  *. 

The  confumption  of  flour  is  1500  facks  per  diem,  each  weighing  3201b.  re- 
quiring nine  feptiers  of  corn  to  yield  four  of  thofe  facks,  or  3375  feptiers  per 
diem.  This  is,  per  annum,  1,231,875  feptiers;  the  French  political  arithme- 
ticians agree  in  calculating  the  confumption  of  their  people  per  head,  at  three 
feptiers  for  the  whole  kingdom  on  an  average;  but  this  will  not  lead  us  to  the 
pQpulation  of  the  capital,  as  the  immenfe  confumption  of  meat  in  it  muft  evi- 
dently reduce  confiderably  that  proportion.  It  may  probably  beeftimated  at  two 
feptiers,  which  will  make  the  population  615,937  fouls.  Monf.  Necker*s  ac- 
count of  the  population  was  660,000,  The  enumeration  in  1790  made  the  num- 
bers no  more  than  550,800;  and  there  are  abundant  reafons  for  believing  the 
affertion,  that  this  capital  was  diminifhed  by  the  revolution  in  that  proportion  at 
lcafh  This  point  is,  however,  afcertained  by  the  confumption,  which  is  now 
1350  facks  a  day,  or  reduced  one-tenth,  which,  at  two  feptiers  of  corn,  implies 
a  population  of  554*344 ;  and  as  this  comes  within  2000  of  the  adtual  enume- 
ration, it  proves  that  two  feptiers  a  head  is  an  accurate  eftimate;  and  though  it 
does  not  perfedly  agree  with  Monf.  Necker's  account  of  the  former  population 

*  *  To  fome  it  may  appear  ftrange,  how  fuch  a  commodity,  as  live  oxen,  can  be  finuggled  in  great 
quantities;  but  the  means  of  doing  it  are  numerous;  one  was  difcovered,  and  many  more  of  the 
lame  fort  are  fuppofed  to  exift  undifcovered :  a  fubterraneous  paffage  was  pierced  under  the  wall,  go- 
ing from  a  court-yard  without  the  wall,  to  a  butcher's  yard  within ;  and  whole  dioves  of  oxen,  &c 
entered  by  it  in  the  night  for  a  long  time,  before  it  was  known.  The  officers  of  the  barriers  arc  con- 
vinced, that,  on  an  average  of  commodities,  one-fixth  is  finuggled. 
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of  Paris,  yet  it  is  much  nearer  to  it  than  the  calculations  made  to  correct  that 
account,  by  Dr.  Price,  and  by  the  very  able  and  ingenious  political  arithme- 
tician, Mr.  Howlet.  As  the  late  enumeration  (hews  the  population  of  Paris  to 
have  been  (proportionably  to  the  confumption  of  corn)  615,937  fouls,  when  its 
births  amounted  to  20,550,  this  fa£t  confirms  the  general  calculation  in  France, 
that  the  births  in  a  great  city  are  to  be  multiplied  by  30 ;  for  the  above-mentioned 
number,  fo  multiplied,  gives  616,500,  which  comes  fo  near  the  truth,  that  the 
difference  is  not  worth  correding.  ML  Necker's  multiplier  is  confirmed  clearly ; 
and  the  event,  which  gives  to  France  a  population  of  26,000,000,  has  proved,  that 
Dr.  Price,  who  calculated  them  at  above  30,000,000,  was  as  grofily  miftaken 
in  his  exaggeration  of  French  populoufnefs,  as  Mr.  Howlet  has  ihewn  him  to 
be  in  his  diminution  of  that  of  England.  It  feems  indeed  to  have  been  the 
fate  of  that  calculator  to  have  been  equally  refuted  u{>on  almoft  every  political 
fubjedt  he  handled ;  the  miichief  of  inclofures — the  depopulation  of  England — 
the  populoufhels  of  France — and  the  denunciation  of  ruin  he  pronounced  fo  au- 
thoritatively againft  a  variety  of  annuitant  focieties,  that  have  flourifhed  almoft 
in  proportion  to  the  diftrefles  he  afiigned  them.  The  confumption  of  wine  at 
Paris,  on  an  average  of  the  laft  twenty  years,  has  been  from  230,000  to  260,000 
muids  per  annum;  average,  245,000.  In  1789  it  funk  rather  more  than  50,000 
muids,  by  fmuggling,  during  the  confulions  of  that  period.  In  245,000  muids 
there  are  70,560,000  Paris  pints,  or  Englifh  quarts,  which  makes  the  daily 
confumption  193,315  quarts;  and  if  to  this,  according  to  the  computation  of 
the  commis  of  the  barriers,  one- fix th  is  to  be  added  for  fmuggling,  it  makes 
225,534,  which  is  one-third  of  a  quart,  and  one-tenth  of  that  third  per  head 
per  diem.  The  confumption  of  meat  is  very  difficult  to  be  calculated,  becaufe 
the  weight  of  the  beafts  is  not  noted;  I. can  guefs  at  it  only,  and  therefore  the 
reader  will  pay  no  other  attention  to  what  follows  than  to  a  mere  conjecture. 
I -viewed  many  hundreds  of  the  oxen,  at  different  times,  and  eftimate  the  ave- 
rage of  thofe  I  faw  at  fixty  ftone  j  but  as  there  are  doubtlefs  many  others- fmaller, 
let  us  calculate  at  50  or  7001b.  and  let  us  drop  fmuggling  in  thefe  cafes,  fince 
though  it  may,  on  the  whole,  be  one-fixth  yet  it  cannot  be  any  thing  like  that  in 
thefe  commodities ;  the  calves  at  i2olb.  the  fheep  at  6olb.  and  the  hogs  at  laolb. 

Oxen,  -  *  691883,  at  700  IIx  48,918,1001b. 

Calves,  *  -  103,271,  at  120  12,392,520 

Sheep,  -  -  323,762,  at     60  19,425,720 

Hogs*  -  -  36>33*>  a*  IQO                  3>633>*°<* 

Total*  -  84,369,540. 

*  Long  fince  this  was  written,  I  received  Mon£  Lavoiiier's  Refukats  d'wt  ousiragt,  1791,  in 
which  he  gives  a  table  of  the  Paris  confumption ;  but  I  do  not  know  on  what  authority,  far  the  weight 
per  head  be  makes  the  total  of  all  meats  82,300,000  IK. 
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This  quantity  divided  amongft  a  population  of  615,937,  gives  to  each  perfon 
1361b.  of  meat  for  his  annual  confumption,  or  above  one-third  of  a  pound  per 
diem.  During  the  fame  twenty  years,  the  confumption  of  London  was,  on  an 
average,  per  annum,  92,539  oxen,  and  649,369  fheep  *.  Thefe  oxen  probably 
weighed  8401b.  each,  and  the  fheep  100  lb. ;  which  two  articles  only,  without 
calves  or  hogs,  make  142,669,660;  yet  thefe  quantities  do  not  nearly  contain 
the  whole  number  brought  to  London,  which,  for  want  of  fuch  taxes  as  at 
Paris,  can  be  difcovered  with  no  certainty.  The  confumption  of  Breft  is  re- 
giftered  for  the  year  1778,  when  22,000  people,  in  1900  houfes,  confumed 
82,000  boifeau,  each  1501b.  of  corn  of  all  forts;  16,000  bariques  of  wine  and 
brandy,  and  1000  of  cyder  and  beer+.  This  confumption  amounted  to  per 
head— corn  2J-  feptiers,  of  240  lb.  per  annum  ; — wine,  brandy,  beer,  and  cyder, 
one- third  of  a  quart  per  head  per  diem.  Nancy,  in  1733,  when  it  contained 
19,645  fouls,  confumed, 

Oxen,  1402. — Calves,  9073.— Sheep,  11,863.— Total,  23,338, 

It  confumed,  therefore,  more  than  one  of  thefe  pieces  per  head  of  its  population* 
In  1738,  when  it  contained  19,831  fouls,  it  confumed, 

Oxen,  2309. — Calves,  5038. — Sheep,  9549.— —Total,  16,896  J. 

Above  three-fourths  each.  The  confumption  of  Paris  is  three- fourths  of  one 
of  thefe  beads  per  head  of  population.  As  the  fineft  cattle  in  the  kingdom  are 
fent  to  the  capital,  the  proportions  in  number  ought  to  be  lefs;  but  the  wealth 
of  that  capital  would  have  juftified  the  fuppoiition  of  a  ftill  greater  comparative 
confumption* 


CHAP.    XVIII. 
Of  the  Police  of  Corn  in  France. 

f\P  all  fubjedts,  there  is  none  comparable  to  the  police  of  corn,  for  displaying 
^~^  the  folly  to  which  men  can  arrive,  who  do  not  betray  a  want  of  common 
fenfe  in  reafoning  on  other  topics.  One  tells  us  (I  confine  myfclf  chiefly  to 
French  authorities,  engaged  as  I  am  at  prefent  in  refearches  in  that. kingdom), 
that  the  price  is  in  exa<3  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  corn,  and  to  the  quantity 
of  money  at  the  fame  time  in  the  kingdom  || ;  and  that  when  wheat  fells  at 
36  liv.  the  feptier,  it  is  a  proof  there  is  not  half  enough  to  laft  till  harveft  §.— 

a 

•  Report  of  the  Com.  of  the  Court  of  Common  Council.  1786.  Folio,  p.  75.        f  Encyclop.  Mcthodique 
Marine^  ti.  part  1.  p.  198.         %  Defcrip.  dt  la  Lorrainey  par  M.  Durival.  3  torn.  4to.  1778.  tii.  p.  5* 
I  Coy/id.  fur  la  Cbertidcs  Grainy  par  At  Vaudrey.  1789.  8vo.  p.  5.  $  lb.  p.  7,  8,  19/ 
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He  propofes  to  have  magazines  in  every  ma'rket,  and  to  prohibit,  under  fevere 
penalties,  a  higher  price  than  24  liv.  This  would  be  the  infallible  method  to 
have  it  very  foon  at  50,  and  perhaps  100  liv.  That  the  price  of  corn  does  not 
depend  on  the  quantity  of  money,  is  proved  by  the  fudden  rife  proceeding  from 
alarms,  of  which  this  author  might  have  known  an  inftance  in  the  year  he 
printed;  for  Monf.  Necker's  memoir  to  the  National  Aflembly  was  no  fooner 
difperfed,  than  the  price  rofe  in  one  week  30  per  cent.  ;  yet  the  quantity  in  the 
kingdom,  both  of  money  and  corn,  remained  juft  as  before  that  memoir  was 
publifhed.  But  it  has  already  been  fufficiently  proved,  that  a  veryfmall  de- 
ficiency of  the  crop  will  make  an  enormous  difference  in  the  price.  I  may  add, 
that  the  mere  apprehenfion  of  a  deficiency,  whether  ill  or  well  founded,  will  have 
the  fame  effeft.  From  this  circumftance,  I  draw  a  conclufion  of  no  trifling 
import  to  all  governments;  and  that  is,  never  to  exprefs  publicly  any  apprehen-> 
fion  of  a  want  of  corn  ;  and  the  only  method  by  which  governments  can  exprefs 
their  fears,  is  by  proclamations  againft  export ;  prohibitions  j  ordonances  of  re- 
gulation of  fale ;  arrets,  or  laws  againft  monopolizers ;  or  vain  and  frivolous 
boaft?,  like  thofe  of  Monf.  Necker,  of  making  great  imports  from  abroad— all 
thefe  meafures  have  the  fame  tendency ;  they  confirm  amongft  the  people  the 
apprehenfion  of  want ;  for  when  it  is  found,  amongft*the  loweft  orders,  that 
government  is  alarmed  as  well  as  they  themfelves,  their  own  fears  augment; 
they  rife  in  a  rage  againft  monopolizers,  or  fpeculators,  as  they  ought  rather  to 
be  called,  and  then  every  ftep  they  take  has  the  never-foiling  effedtof  increafing 
the  evil ;  the  price  rifes  ftill  higher,  as  it  muft  do  inevitably,  when  fuch  furious 
obftru&ions  are  thrown  on  the  interior  trade  in  corn,  as  to  make  it  a  matter  of 
great  and  ferious  danger  to  have  any  thing  to  do  with  it.  In  fuch  a  fituation  of 
madnefs  and  folly  in  the  people,  the  plenty  of  one  diftridt  cannot  fupply  the 
want  of  another,  without  fuch  a  monftrous  premium,  as  (hall  not  only  pay  the 
expence  of  tranfport,  but  infure  the  corn,  when  lodged  in  granaries,  againft  the 
blind  and  violent  fufpicions  of  the  people.  To  raife  this  fpirit,  nothing  more 
is  neceflary  than  for  government  to  iffue  any  decree  whatever  that  difcovers  an 
alarm;  the  people  immediately  are  apprehenfive  of  famine;  and  this  can  never 
take  place  without  creating  it  in  a  great  meafure.  It  is  therefore  the  duty  of  a 
wife  and  enlightened  government,  if  at  any  time  they  fhould  fear  a  (hort  pro- 
vifion  of  corn,  to  take  the  moft  private  and  cautious  meafures  poffible,  either  to 
prevent  export,  or'to  encourage  import,  and  to  avoid  making  any  public  decree 
or  declaration.  Thfc  hiftory  of  corn,  in  France,  during  the  year  1789,  was  a 
moft  extraordinary  proof  of  the  juftnefs  of  thefe  principles.  Wherever  1  pafled* 
and  it  was  through  many  provinces,  I  made  inquiries  into  the  caufes  of  the 
fgarcity ;  and  was  every  where  aflured,  that  the  dearnefs  was  the  moft  extraor- 

*  +     t  J  *    .JB.  *  4.  ft. 

dioary  ciccumltanQe  in  the  world;  for,  though  the  crop  had  not  been  great,  yet 

it 
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it  was  about  an  average  one ;  and  confequently,  that  the  deficiency  muft  certainly 
have  been  occafioned  by  exportation.  1  demanded,  if  they  were  fure  that  an; 
exportation  had  taken  place  ? — They  replied,  no  ;  but  that  it  might  have  been:' 
done  privately  :  this  anfwer  fufficiently  fhewed,  that  thefe  exports  were  purely 
ideal.  The  dearnefs,  however,  prevailed  to  fuch  a  degree,  in  May  and  June 
particularly  (not  without  being  fomented  by  men  who  fought  to  blow  the  dif- 
contents  of  the  people  into  abfolute  outrage),  that  Monf.  Necker  thought  it 
right  not  only  to  order  immenfe  cargoes  of  wheat,  and  every  other  fort  of  cornr 
to  be  bought  up  all  over  Europe,  but  likewife,  in  June,  to  announce  to  the 
public,  with  great  parade,  the  fteps  that  he  had  taken,  in  a  paper  called  Memoir? 
inftru£tif>  in  which  he  ftated,  that  he  had  bought,  and  ordered  to  be  bought^ 
1,404,463  quintaux  of  different  forts  of  grain,  of  which  more  than  800,00a 
were  arrived.  I  was  a  perfonal  witnefs,  in  many  markets,  of  the  effedl  of  this* 
publication ;  inftead  of  finking  the  price,  it  raifed  it  diredtly,  and  enormoufly^ 
Upon  one  market-day,  at  Nangis,  from  38  liv.  to  43  liv.  the  feptier  of  2401b.  ^ 
and  upon  the  following  one  ta  49  liv.  .which  was  July  iftj  and  on  the  next 
day,  at  Columiers,  it  was  taxed  by  the  police  at  4  liv.  5/T  and  4  liv.  bf  the 
25  lb.  1  but  as  the  farmers  would  not  bring  it  to  market  at  that  price,  they  fold 
it  at  their  farms  at  5*  liv.  and  even  6  liv.  or  57  liv.  the  feptier.  At  Nangifr 
it  advanced,  in  14  days,  11  liv.  a  feptier;  and  at  Columiers  a  great  deal  more 
Now,  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  thefe  markets  are  in  the  vicijiity  of  the  capital, 
for  which  Monf.  Necker's  great  foreign  provifion  was  chiefly  defigned;  and 
confequently,  if  his  meafures  would  have  had  any  where  a  good  efFedt,  it  might 
have  been  expected  here;  but  fince  the  contrary  happened,  and  the  price,  in 
two  markets,  was  raifed  25  per  cent,  we  may  reafonably  conclude,  that  it  did 
good  no  where ;  yet,  as  appeared  to  the  Comptes  Rendus,  this  fine  meafure 
coft  40  millions  of  livres.  But  to  what  was  this  apparent  fcarcity  imputable  ? 
Abfblutely  to  Monf.  Necker 's  having  faid,  in  his  memoir,  "  a  man  arivee  dans 
la  minijtere  je  me  hdtai  de  prendre  des  informations  fur  le  produit  de  la  ricolte  & 
fur  les  befoins  des  pays  Urangers  *.     It  was  from  thefe  unleaibnable  inquiries,  in 

September 

*  He  has  introduced  a  tiflue  of  the  feme  fluff  in  his  Memoir  fur  L '  Adminiftration  de  M.  Necker^ 
far  lui  mimey  p.  367,  where  he  feys,  with  the  true  ignorance  of  the  prohibitory  fyftem,  "  Mon  fyf- 
teme  fur  Importation  des  grains  eft  infiniment  flmple,  ainfi  que  j'ai  en  fouveht  l'occaflon  de  le  de* 
velopper  j,  iLfe  borne  a  n'en  avoir  aucun  d'immuable,  mais  a  defendre  ou  permettre  cette  exportation 
felon  le  temp*  &  felon  les  circonftances.?'  When  a  man  ftarts  upon  a  rotten  foundation,  he  is  fure 
to  flounder  in  tjiis  manner j  the  fimpiicity  of  a  fyftem  to  be  new-moulded  every  moment,  "  felon  le 
temps  &  felon  les  circonftances  !  "  And  who  is  to  judge  of  thefe  feafons  and  circumftances  ?  A  mi- 
nifter?.  A  government?  Thefe,  it  feems,  are  to  promulgate  laws,  in  confequence  of  their  having 
made  inquiries  into  the  Jfate  of  crops  and.  flocks  on  frand*  What  prefumption  ;  what  an  excefs  of  vanity 
muft  it  be,  which  impels  a  man  to  fuppofe,  that  the  truth  is  within  the  verge  of  fuch  inquiries  -,  or^ 

•  that 
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September  1788,  that  all  the  mifchief  was  derived.  They  pervaded  the  whole 
kingdom,  and  fpitad  an  univcrfal  alarm ;  the  price  in  confequence  arofe ;  and 
when  once  it  rifes  in  France,  mifchief  immediately  follows,  becaufe  the  popu- 
lace, by  their  violence,  render  the  internal  trade  infecure  and  dangerous.  The 
buiineii-of  the  minifter  was  done  in  a  moment;  his  confummate  vanity,  which, 
-from  having  been  confined  to  his  chara&er  as  an  author,  now  became  the 
fcoorge  of  the  kingdom,  prohibited  the  export  for  no  other  reafon,  than  becaufe 
the  archbifhop  of  Sens  had  the  year  before  allowed  it,  in  contradi&ion  to  that 
mafs  of  errors  and  prejudices  which  M.  Necker's  book  upon  the  corn  trade  had 
diffeminated.  It  is  curious  to  fee  him,  in  his  Memoir e  inftru£lij\  aflerting,  that 
France,  in  1787,  etoit  livrie  au  commerce  des  grains  dans  tout  Ie  royaume,  avec 
plus  d'a£tivit€+  que  jamais  G?  Vonavoit  envoye  dans  Vetranger  une  quantiti conjider* 
Able  de  grains.  Now,  to  fee  the  invidious  manner  in  which  this  is  put,  let  us 
turn  to  the  regifter  of  the  Bureau  General  de  la  balance  du  Commerce^  where  we 
fliall  find  the  following  ftatement  of  the  corn- trade  for  1787 : 

*hat  he  is  one  line,  one  point  nearer  to  it,  after  he  has  made  them  than  before  he  began.  Go  to  fhe  In- 
tendant  in  France,  or  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  in  England,  and  fuppofe  him  to  receive  a  letter  from 
government  ittre&ing  fuch  inquiries ; — purfue  the  intelligence, — follow  him  to  his  table  for  convers- 
ation on  crops,- — or  in  his  rides  among  the  farmers  (an  idea  that  may  obtain  in  England,  but  never 
was  fuch  a  ride  taken  by  an  Intendant  in  France)  in  order  to  make  inquiries;  mark  the  defultory,  broken, 
and  falfe  fpocimens  of  the  intelligence  he  receives,— and  then  recur  to  the  Jimplicity  of  the  fyftem  that 
is  to  be  founded  on  fuch  inquiries.  Monf.  Necker  writes  as  if  we  were  ignorant  of  the  fources  of 
his  information.  He  ought  to  have  known,  that  minifters  can  never  procure  it;  and  that  they  can- 
not be  fo  good  an  authority  for  a  whole  kingdom,  as  a  country  gentleman,  (killed  in  agriculture,  is  for 
his  owfi  j>arifh ;  yet  what  gentleman  would  prefume  to  pronounce  upon  a  crop  to  the  360th  part  of  its 
.amount,  or  even  to  the  20th?  But  it  muft  be  obferved,  that  all  Monf.  Necker's  fimple  operations, 
which  caufed  an  unlimited  import,  at  an  unlimited  expence,  affe&ed  not  one  200th  part  of  a  year's 
.confumption  by  the  people,  whofe  welfare  he  took  upon  him  to  fuperintend.  If  this  plain  fad— 
the  undoubted  ignorance  of  every  man  what  the  crop  is,  or  has  been,  in  fuch  fractions  as  ^  .^  *  f 
and  much  more  T^,  be  well  cohiidered,  it  will  furely  follow,  that  an  abfolute  and  unbounded  liberty 
in  the  corn  trade  is  infinitely  more  likely  to  have  effaft,  than  fuch  paltry,  deceitful,  and  falfe  inqui- 
ries as  this  minifter,  with  his  fyftem  of  complex  Jimplicity^  was  forced,  according  to  his  own  account, 
4o  rely  upon.  Let  the  reader  purfue  the  paffage,  p.  369,  the  prevoyance  of  government — application 
— hater  le  mowuement  du  commerce — attrait  prochain — caleuls.  A  pretty  fupport  fof  a  great  nation ! 
Their  fubfiftence  is  to  depend  on  the  combination  of  a  vifionary  declaimer,  rather  than  on  the  in- 
Juftry  and  energy  of  their  own  exertions.  Monf.  Necker's  performance  deferves  an  attentive  pe- 
jrufal,  efpecially  when  he  paints  fo  pathetically  the  anxieties  he  mffered  on  account  of  the  want  of 
corn,  I  wifh  that  thofe  who  read  it  would  only  carry  in  their  minds  this  undoubted  fad,  that  the 
•fcarcity  which  occafioned  thofe  inquietudes  was  abfolutely  and  folely  of  his  own  cheating ;  and  that 
if  he  had  not  been  minifter  in  France,  and  that  government  had  taken  no  ftep  whatever  in  this  affair, 
*here  would  not  have  been  fuch  a  word  as  fcarcity  heard  hi  the  kingdom.  He  converted,  by  his  ma- 
nagement, an  ordinarily  (hort  crop  into  a  fcarcity;  and  he  made  that  fcarcity  a  famine;  to  remedy 
which,  he  afliimes  fo  much  merit,  as  to  naufeate  a  common  reader. 

Imports. 
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Imports. 


Wheat, 
Rice, 
Barley, 
Legumes, 


8, 1 1 6,000  li  v. 
2,040,000 

375,000 

945,000 

1 1,476,000 


"Exports. 


Corn, 

Whear, 

Legumes, 


3,165,600  IiV. 
6,559,900 

94y,200 
10,6.74,700 


This  account  {hews  pretty  clearly  how  well  founded  the  minifter  was,  when  he 
attempted  to  throw  on  the  wife  meafures  of  his  predeceflbr  the  mifchiefs  whicl* 
arofe  from  his  own  pernicious  prejudices  alone \  and  how  the  liberty  of  com- 
merce, which  had  taken  place  mod  advantageoufly  in  confequence  of  the  free 
trade  in  1787,  had  been  more  an  import  trade  than  an  export  one>  and,  of 
courfe,  it  ftiews,  that  when  he  advifed  his  fovereign  to  prohibit  that  trade,  he: 
adted  dire&ly  contrary  even  to  his  own  principles ;  and  he  did  this  at  the  hazard 
of  raifing  a  general  alarm  in  the  kingdom,  which  is  always  of  worfe  confe- 
quence than  any  poflible  export.     His  whole  conduft,  therefore,  was  one  con- 
tinued feries  of  fuch  errors,  as  can,  in  a  fenfible  man,  be  attributed  only  to  the: 
predominant  vanity  that  inftigated  him  to  hazard  the  welfare  of  a  great  nation 
to  defend  a  treatife  of  his  own  compofition .     But  as  this  minifter  thought  proper  to 
change  the  fy  ftem  of  a  natural  export  and  import ;  and  to  fpread,  by  his  meafures*, 
an  alarm  amongft  the  people,  that  feemed  to  confirm  their  own  apprehenfion  v 
let  us  next  examine  what  he  did  to  cure  the  evils  he  had  thus  §reated.    He  im- 
ported, at  the  enormous  expence  of  45,543,69711V.  (about  2,000,000  fterling) 
the  quantity  of  1,404,463  quintaux  pf  corn  of  all  forts,  which,  at  240  lb.  make 
585,192  feptiers,  fufficient  to  feed  no  more  than  195,064  people  a  year.    At  three 
feptiers  per  head,  for  the  population  of  26  millions  of  mouths,  this  fupply,  thus 
cgregioufly  boafted  of,  would  not,  by  55,908  feptiers,  feed  France  even  for  three 
days;  for  her  daily  confumption  is  213,700  feptiers :   nor  have  I  the  leaft  doubt 
of  more  perfons  dying  of  famine,  in  confequence  of  his  meafures,  than  all  the 
corn  he  procured  would  feed  for  a  year  *•     So  abfolutely  contemptible  is  all 
importation  as  a  remedy  for  famine  !  and  fo  utterly  ridiculous  is  the  idea  of  pre- 
venting your  own  people  from  being  ftarved,  by  allowing  an  import,  which,  in 
its  greateft  and  mod  forced  quantities,  bears  fo  trifling  a  proportion  to  the  con- 
fumption of  a  whole  people,  even  when  bribed,  rather  than  bought  from  every 
country  in  Europe !     But  a  conclufion  of  much  greater  importance  is  to  be  de- 
duced from  thefe  curious  fadts,  in  the  moft  explicit  confirmation  of  the  pre- 
ceding principles,  that  all  great  variations  in  the  price  of  corn  are  engendered 
by  apprehenfion,  and  do  not  depend  on  the  quantity  in  the  markets.    The  report 

*  At  a  moment  when  there- was  a  great  ftagnation  in  every  fort  of  employment,  a  high  price  of- 
brcad,  inftead  of  a  moderate  one,  rauft  h^ve  deftroyed  many  j  there 'was  no  doubt  of  great  numbers 
dying  fo*  want  in.  every  part  of  the  kingdom* 

of 
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of  Monf-  Necker's  meafures,  w#  have  found,  did  not  fink,  but  raifed  the  price: 
providing  France  with  lefs  than  three  days  bread,  when  blazed  forth  with  all 
the  apparatus  of  government,  a&ually  raised  the  price  in  the  markets,  where 
I  was  a  witnefs,  25  per  cent.     Of  what  poflible  confequence  was  three  days  pro- 
<vifion  added  to  the  national  ftock,  when  compared  with  the  mifery  and  famine 
implied — and  which  actually  took  place  in  confequence  of  pufhing  the  price 
tip  fo  eriormoufly,  by  Monf.  Necker's  meafures  ?     Would  it  not  have  been  in- 
finitely wifer  never  to  have  flopped  the  trade,  which  I  have  proved  to  have  been 
a  trade  of  import  ? — Never  to  have  expreffed  any  folicitude?— Never  to  have 
taken  any  public  fteps,  but  to  have  let  the  demand  and  fupply  quietly  meet, 
without  noife  and  without  parade  ?    The  confequence  would  have  been,  faving 
45  millions  of  the  public  money,  and  the  lives  of  fome  hundred  thoufands, 
itarved  by  the  high  price  that  was  created,  even  without  a  fcarcity ;  for  I  am 
ffirmly  perfoaded,  that  if  no  public  ftep  whatever  had  been  taken,  and  the 
archbifhop  of  Sens*  edidt  never  repealed,  the  price  of  wheat  in  no  part  of  France 
would  have  fcen,  in  1789,  fo  high  a  rateas3oliv.  inftead  of  riling  to  50  and 
37lir-     If  there  is  any  truth  in  thefe  principles,  what  are  we  to.  think  of  the 
firft  minifter  hunting  after  a  little  popularity,  and  boafting,  in  his  Memoire,  that 
the  King  allowed  only  bread  of  wheat  and  rye  mixed  to  be  ferved  at  his  own 
table?    What  were  the  conclufions  to  be  looked  for  in  the  people,  but  that  if 
4uch  were  the  extremities  to  which  France  was  reduced,  all  were  in  danger  of 
death  for  want  of  bread.     The  confequence  is  palpable:— a  blind  rage  againft 
monopolizers,  hanging  bakers,  feizing  barges,  and  fetting  fire  to  magazines ; 
and  the  inevitable  effedt  of  a  fudden  and  enormous  rife  in  the  price,  wherever 
iuch  meafures  are  precipitated  by  the  populace,  who  never  are  truly  adtive  but 
in  their  own  deftrudtion.     It  was  the  fame  fpirit  that  dictated  the  following 
pafiage,  m  that  Memoire  inftruftif,  "  Les  accaparemens  font  la  premiere  cau/e  k 
Iz  quelle  la  multitude  attribuc  la  chertc  des  grains,  &  en  effet  on  a  fouvent  eu 
lieu  de  fe  plaindre  dela  cupidite  des  fpeculateurs*/'    I  cannot  read  thefe  lines,, 
which  are  as  untrue  in  faft  as  erroneous  in  argument,  without  indignation. 
The  multitude  never  have  to  complain  of  fpeculators ;   they  are  always 
greatly  indebted  to  them.     There  is  no  such  thing  as  monopolizing 

JCORN    BUT    TO   THE  BENEFIT  OF  THE  PEOPLE  "f\      And  all    the   evils  of  the 

year 

*  This  1$  pretty  much  like  his  fending  a  memoir  to  the  National  AflTembly,  which  was  read  Oc- 
tober 24,    in  which  the  minifters  fay,  "Deft  done  urgent  de  defendre  de  plus  en  plus  ^'exportation 
.en  France ;  mais  il  eft  difficile  de  veiller  a  cette  prohibition.     Ou  a  fait  placer  des  cordons  de  troupes  • 
fur  les  frontieres  a  cette  effet,"     Journal  des  Etats  GenSrauxj  torn.  v.  p.  194.     Every  expreffion  of 
this  nature  becoming  public,  tended  to  inflame  the  people,  and  confequently  to  raife  the  price. 

f  I  am  much  inclined  to  belfeve,  that  no  fort  of  monopoly  ever  was,  or  ever  can  be  injurious, 
without  the  affiftance  of  government,  and  that  government  never  tends  in. the  kaft  to  favour  a  mo- 

*  nopoly 
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year  1789  would  have  been  prevented,  if  monopolizers,  by  raifing  the  price  in. 
the  preceding  autumn,  and  by  leffening  the  confumption,  had  divided  the  fupply 
more  equally  through  the  year.  In  a  country  like  France,  fub-divided  mif- 
chievoufly  into  little  farms,  the  quantity  of  corn  in  the  markets  in  autumn  is. 
always  beyond  the  proportion  referved  for  fupplying  the  reft  of  the  year ;.  of 
this  evil,  the  beft  remedy  is,  enlarging  the  fize  of  farms;  but  when  this  does. 

nopoly  without  doing  infinite  mifchicf.     We  have  heard  in  England  of  attempts  to  monopolize  hemp,, 
allum,  cotton,  and  many  other  articles ;  ill-conceived  (peculations,  that  always  ended  in  the  ruin  of 
the  fchemers*  and  eventually  did  good,  as  I  could  (hew,  if  this  were  the  proper  place.     But  to  mo- 
nopolize any  article  of  common  and  daily  fupply  and  confumption  to  a  mifchievous  degree,  is  abfo— 
lutely  impomble :   to  buy  large  quantities,  at  the  cheapeft  feafon  of  the  year,  in  order  to  hoard  ani 
bring  them  out  at  the  very  deareft  moment,  is  the  idea  of  a  monopoliser  or  accapureur:  this  is,-  of  all 
other  tranfa&ions,  the  moft  beneficial  towards  an  equal  fupply.     The  wheat  which  fuch  a  man  buy* 
i$  cheap,  or  he  would  not  buy  it  with  a  view  to  profit :   What  does  he  then  ?     He  takes  from  the 
market  a  portion,  when  the  fupply  is  large ;  and  he  brings  that  portion  to  the  market  when  the  fupply 
is  final! ;  and  for  doing  this  you  hang  him  as  an  enemy*    Why  ?     Becaufe  he  has  made  a  private 
profit,  perhaps  a  very  great  one,  by  coming  in  between  the  farmer  and  the  confumer.     What  fhoulcT 
induce  him  to  carry  on  his  bufinefs>  except  the  defire  of  profit  ?     But  the  benefit  of  the  people  is  ex* 
a&Iy  in  proportion  to  the  greatnefs  of  that  profit,  fince  it  arifes  dire&ly  from  the  low  price  of  corn  at 
one  feafon,  and  the  dearnefs  of  it  at  another.     Moft  clearly  any  trade  which  tends  to  level  this  in- 
equality is  advantageous  in  proportion  as  it  effe&s  it-    By  buying  great  quantities  when  cheap,  the 
price  is  raifed,  and  the  confumption  forced  to  be  more  Jparing :  this  circumftance  can  alone  lave  the 
people  from  famine ;  if,  when  the  crop  is  fcanty,  the  people  confume  plentifully  in  autumn,  they  mult 
inevitably  ftarve  in  fummer ;  and  they  certainly  will  confume  plentifully  if  corn  is  cheap.    Govern* 
ment  cannot  ftep  in  and  fay,  you  (hall  now  eat  half  a  pound  of  bread  only,  that  you  may  not  by-and- 
by  be  put  to  half  an  ounce..    Government  cannot. do  this  without  ere&ing  granaries,  which  we  know* 
by.  the  experience  of  all  Europe,  is  a  moft  pernicious  fyftem,  and  done  at  an  expence  which,  if  laid 
out  in  premiums,  encouraging  cultivation,  would  convert  deferts  into  fruitful  corn-fields.     But  pri- 
vate monopolizers  can  and  do  effe£fc  it;  for  by  their  purchafes  in  cheap  months  they  raife  the  price, 
and  exa&ly  in  that  proportion  leffen  the  confumption ;  this  is  the  great  objeA,  for  nothing  elfe  can* 
make  a  fhort  crop  hold  out  through  the  year;  when  once  this  iseffe&ed,  the  people  are  fafej  they- 
may  pay  very  dear  afterwards,  but  the  corn  will  be  forth  coming,  and  they  will  have  it  though  at  sl 
high:  price.     But  reverfe  the  medal,  and  fuppofe  no  monopolizers j  in.  fuch  a  cafe,  the  cheapnefs  irk 
autumn  continuing,  the  free  confumption  would  continue  with  it ;  and  an  undue  portion  being  eaten 
in  winter,  the  fummer  would  come  without  its  fupply :  this  was  manifeftly  the  hiftory  of  1789  3  the 
people  enraged  at  the  idea  of  monopolizers,  not  at  their  real'  exiftence  (for  the  nation  was  ftarving  for* 
want  of  them),  hung  the  miferable  dealers,  on  the  idea  of  their  having  done  what  they  were  utterly 
unable  to  do.     Thus,  with  fuch  a  fyftem  of  fmall  farms  as  empty  the  whole  crop  into  the  markets  in* 
autumn,  and  make  no  referve  for  fummer,  there  is  no  poffible  remedy,  but  many  and  great  monopo- 
lizers, who  are  beneficial  to  the  public  exadtty  in  proportion  to  their  profits.     But  in  a  country  like 
England,  divided  into  large  farms,  fuch  corn  dealers  are  not  equally  wanted;  the  fanners  are  rich 
enough  to  wait  for  their  returns,  and  keep  a  due  referve  in  ftacks  to  be  tbrefhed  in  fummer ;  .the  beft* 
of  all  methods  of  keeping  corn,  and  the  only  one  in  which  it  receives  04  damage. 
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not  take  place/  the  dealings  of  monopolizers  are  the  only  refource.  They  buy 
when  corn  is  cheap,  in  order  to  board  it  till  it  is  dear ;  this  is  theft  fpeculation, 
and  it  is  precifely  the  condudl  that  keeps  the  people  from  ftarving;  all  imagin- 
able encouragement  fhould  be  given  to  fuch  merchants,  whofe  bufirtefs  anfwers 
every  purpofe  of  public  granaries,  without  any  of  the  evils  that  are  fure  to  flow 
from  them  *•  It  may  eafily  be  conceived,  that  in  a  country  where  the  people 
live  almoft  entirely  on  bread,  and  the  blind  proceedings  of  mobs  are  encouraged 
by  arrets  of  parliaments,  feconded  by  fuch  blunders  of  government  as  I  have 
defcribed,  and  unaided  by  the  beneficial  exiilence  of  real  monopolizers ;  it  may 
eafily  be  conceived,  I  fay,  that  the  fupply  muft  be  irregular,  and  in  many  in- 
Jfences  inefficient :  it  muft  be  inefficient,  exactly  in  proportion  to  the  violence 
tff  the  populace  -,  and  a  very  high  price  will  be  the  unavoidable  confequence, 
whatever  may  be  the  quantity  in  the  kingdom.  In  June  and  July  1789,  the 
markets  were  not  opened,  before  troops  arrived  to  profedl  the  farmers  from  having 
their  corn  feized ;  and  the  friagiftrates,  to  avoid  infurre<Stion$  among  the  people, 
fot  the  affize  too  low  upon  corn,  bread,  and  butcher's  meat ;  that  is,  they  fixed 
the  prices  at  which  they  were  to  be  fold,  which  is  a  moft  pernicious  regulation. 
The  farmers,  in  confequence,  refrained  from  going  to  market,  in  order  to  fell 
their  wheat  at  home  at  the  beft  price  they  could  get,  which  was  of  couffe  much 
higher  than  the  affize  of  the  markets.  How  well  thefe  principles,  which  fuch 
ample  experience  proves  to  be  juft,  are  underftood  in  France,  may  be  collected 
from  the  cabiers,  many  of  which  demand  meafures  which,  if  really  purfued, 
ivould  fpiead  abfolute  famine  through  every  province  in  the  kingdom.  It  is 
demanded  at  one  place,  "that  as  France  is  expofcd  to  the  rigours  of  famine,  every 
farmer  fhould  be  obliged  to  regifter  his  crop  of  every  kind,  gerbs,  bottes, 
muids,  &c. ;  and  alfo  every  month  the  quantity  fold  -J*."  Another  requires* 
44  that  export  be  feverely  prohibited,  as  well  as  the  circulation  from  province  to 
province  ;  and  that  importation  be  always  allowed  £."  A  third  ||,  "  that  the 
fcvereft  laws  be  palled  againft  monopolizers ;  a  circumftance,  which  at  prefent 
defolates  the  kingdom.0  A  fyftem  of  prohibition  of  export  is  demanded  by  no 
lefs  than  twelve  cahiers^.     And  fifteen  demand  the  ere&ion  of  public  maga- 

*  Well  has  it  been  obfertred  by  a  modern  writer,  a  Lorfque  les  recoltes  manquent  en  quelque  lieu 
d'un  grand  empire,  les  travaux  du  refte  de  fes  provinces  etant  payes  d'urte  heurufe  fecondite  fuffifent 
a  la  confomtnation  de  la  totality  Sans  follicitudc  de  la  part  du  gouverriement,  fans  magazins  publics, 
gar  le  feul  effet  d'une  communication  libre  &  facile  on  n'y  connoit  ni  difette  in  grande  cherte.  Tbeorie 
du  Luxe,  torn*  i.  p.  5. 

t  Tier  Etat  de  Meudon,  p.  36.        %  Tier  Etat  de  Paris,  p.  43,         |  Tier  Etat  de  Reims,  art.  no. 

§  Nob.  de  Sfyefnoy,  p.  24.  Nok  de  St.  ghtentin,  p.  9.  Nob.  de  LiUe,  p.  20.  T.  Etat  de  Reims* 
jp.  20.  %  Etat  de  Rouen,  p.  43.  71  Etat  de  Dunkerque,  p.  15.  .  T.  Etat  de  Met%,  p.  46.  Ckrgi  de 
Rouen,  p.  24.  T.  EtatJe  Retmes>  p.  65.  T.  Etat  de  Valenciennes,  p.  12.  T  Etat  de  Tryts,  art.  96, 
It.  Etat  de  Dourdon,  art  3. 
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izincs  *.  Of  all  folecifms,  nope  ever  equalled  Paris  demanding  that  tfet  tranf- 
port  of  corn  from  province  to  province  ihould  be  prohibited.  Such  a  requeft  i$ 
real Ly  edifying,  by  offering  to  the  attention  of  the  philofcphical  obferver,  man- 
kind under  a  new  feature,  worthy  of  the  knowledge  and  intelligence  that  ought 
to  reign  in  the  capital  of  a  great  empire  5  and  M  onf.  Necker  was  exa&ly  fuited  to 
be  miftifter  in  the  corn  department  of  fuch  a  city !— The  conclufions  to  be 
drawn  from  the  whole  bufinefs,  are  evident  enough.  There  is  but  one  policy 
which  can  fecure  a  fupply  with  entire  fafety  to  a  kingdom  fo  populous  and  fo 
ill  +  cultivated  as  France,  with  fo  Jarge  a  portion  of  its  territory  under  wood 
and  vines ;  the  policy  I  mean  is  an  entire  and  abfolute  liberty  of  export  and  inw 
port  at  all  times,  and  at  all  prices,  to  be  perfifted  in  with  the  fame  unremitted 
firmnefs,  that  has  not  only  refcued  Tufcany  from  the  jaws  of  periodical  famines* 
hut  has  given  her  eighteen  years  of  plenty,  without  the  intervention  of  a  mo- 
ment's want.  A  great  and  important  experiment !  and  if  it  has  anfwercd  in  fuch 
a  mountainous,  and,  on  comparifon  with  France,  a  barren  territory,  though 
full  of  people,  aflurcdly  it  would  fulfil  every  hope,  in  fo  noble  and  fertile  a 
kingdom  as  France.  But  to  fecure  a  regular  and  certain  fupply,  it  is  ncceflary 
that  the  farmer  be  equally  fecure  of  a  ftcady  and  good  price.  The  average  price 
in  France  vibrates  between  18  and  22  liv.  a  feptier  of  240  lb.  X    1  made  inquiries 

*  I  have  lately  Teen  (January,  1792),  in  public  print,  the  mention  of  a  propofal  of  one  of  the  mi- 
nifters  to  ere&  public  magazines ;  there  wants  nothing  elfc  to  complete  the  fyftem  of  abfurdity  in  re- 
lation to  corn  which  has  infefted  that  fine  kingdom.  Magazines  can  do  nothing  more  than  private  acca~ 
pareurs ;  they  can  only  buy  when  corn  is  cheap,  and  fell  when  it  is  dear ;  but  they  do  this  at  fuch  a  vaft 
expence,  and  with  fo  little  oeconomy,  that  if  they  do  not  take  an  equal  advantage  and  profit  with  pri- 
vate fpeculators,  they  muft  demand  an  enormous  tax  to  enable  them  to  carry  on  their  bufinefs;  and  if 
they  do  take  fuch  profit,  the  people  are  never  the  better  for  them.  Mr.  Symonds,  in  his  paper  on  the 
public  magazines  of  Ital  ^  has  proved  them  to  be  every  where  nuifances.  See  Annals  of  Agriculture^ 
vol.  xiii.  p.  299,  &c. 

f  The  aflfertion  of  the  marquis  de  Caflaux,  «  that  the  free  corn  trade  eftablifhed  by  Monf.  Turgot, 
increafed  the  productions  of  the  agriculture  of  France  as  150  to  100"  (Seconde  Suite  de  Con/id.  fur  let 
Mecb.  des  Soc.  p.  1*9.)*  muft  be  received  with  great  caution.  That  of  Monf.  Millot,  "  that  the  lands 
of  the  lame  kingdom  produced  five  times  as  much  in  Henry  IV.'s  reign  as  they  do  at  prefent,"  is  a 
very  grofs  error,  irreconcileable  with  the  leaft  degree  of  probability.     Elenu  de  Fttift.  Gen.  p.  ii.  p.  48$* 

%  Price  of  Wheat  at  Parity  or  at  Rofoyy  fir  146  Tears. 


Price  of  '73  Tearsy  the  Reign  of  Louis  XIV. 

Li  v.  Sol.  Den. 

From  1643  to  1652        -        35  14  1 

1653  to  1662          -          32  12  2 

1663  to  1672    -    23  6  11 

1673  to  1682    -    25  13  8 

1683  to  1692          -           22  O  4 

1693  to  1702        -         31  16  I 

1703  to  1712        -,      23  17  I 

1713101715        -'      33  1  6 


General  Average,  28      1      5 

De  la  Balance  du  Cmmerce>  torn.  3. 


Price  of 7 3  Tearsy  tht  Reigns  of  Louis  XV.  and  XVL. 

Liv.  80).  Den. 

From  17 16  to  1725   -    17  10   9 

1726  to  1735    -    16  9   4 

1736  to  1745    -    18  15   7 

1746  to  1755    -    18  10  11 

1756  to  1765    -    17  9   1 

1766  to  1775    -    20  7   9 

I776  to  I7S5     -     22  4    7 

I786     -     20  12    6 


1787     -     22    2    6 

24   O   O 


l7ll 
I788 


■a. 


General  average,      -      20      1      4 
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through  many  provinces  in  1789,  into  the  common  price,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
moment,  and  found  (reducing  their  meafures  to  the  feptier  of  2401b. ),  that  the 
mean  ^rice  in  Champagne  is  18  liv. ;  in  Loraine  17*;  in  Alface  22  liv. ;  ia 
tranche  Compte  20  liv. ;  in  Bourgogne  18  liv. ;  at  Avignon,  &c.  24  liv. ;  at 
Paris,  I  believe,  it  may  be  calculated  at  19  liv. — Perhaps  the  price,  through  the 
whole  kingdom,  would  be  found  to  be  about  20  liv.  Now,  without  entering 
into  any  analyfis  of  the  fubjedt,  or  forming  any  comparifon  with  other  coun- 
tries, France  ought  to  .know,  at  leaft  (he  has  dearly  learned  from  experience, 
that  this  is  not  a  price  fufficient  to  give  fuch  encouragement  to  the  farmers  as 
to  fecure  her  a  certainty  of  fupply :  no  nation  can  have  enough  without  a  fur- 
plus ;  and  no  furplus  will  ever  be  raifed,  where  there  is  not  a  free  corn  trade.— 
The  objedt,  therefore,  of  an  abfolutely  free  export,  is  to  fecure  the  home  fupply. 
The  mere  profit  of  felling  corn  is  no  objeft :  it  is  lefs  than  none ;  for  the 
right  ufe  thereof  is  to  feed  your  own  people.  But  they  cannot  be  fed,  if  the 
farmers  have  not  encouaagement  to  improve  their  agriculture;  and  this  en- 
couragement muft  be  the  certainty  of  a  good  price.  Experience  has  proved 
fufficiently,  that  20  liv.  will  not  do.  An  abfolute  freedom  of  interior  circula- 
tion is  fo  obvioufly  necefiary,  that  to  name  it  is  fufficient  *• 

A  great  and  decided  encouragement  to  monopolizers  -f-  is  as  nccefiary  to  the 
regular  furplus,  as  that  feed  fhould  be  fown  to  procure  a  crop ;  but  reaping,  in 
order  to  load  the  markets  in  winter,  and  to  ftarve  the  people  in  fummer,  can  be 
jrenuedied  by  no  other  perfon  but  an  accapareur.  While  fuch  men  are  therefore 
x>bjedts  of  public  hatred ;  while  even  laws  are  in  force  againft  them  (the  moft 
prepofterous  that  can  difgracc  a  people,  fince  they  are  made  by  the  mouth, 
againft  the  hand  for  lifting  food  to  it),  no  regular  fupply  can  be  looked  for.— 
We  may  expeft  to  fee  famine  periodical,  in  a  kingdom  governed  by  the  principles 
which  muft  take  place,  where  the  populace  rule  not  by  enlightened  reprefen- 
tatives,  but  by  the  violence  of  their  ignorant  and  unmanageable  wills.  Paris 
governs  the  National  AffembJy ;  and  the  mafs  of  the  people,  in  great  cities,  are 
all  alike,  abfolutely  ignorant  how  they  are  fed ;  and  whether  the  bread  they  eat 
be  gathered  like  acorns  from  a  tree,  or  rained  from  the  clouds,  they  arc  well 

*  The  internal  (hackles  on  the  corn  trade  of  France,  are  fuch  as  will  greatly  impede  the  eftablHh- 
ment  of  that  perfe&  freedom  which  alone  forms  the  proper  regulation  for  fuch  a  country.  M.  Tur- 
got,  in  his  Lettres  fur  les  Grains^  p.  126,  notices  a  moft  abfurd  duty  at  Bourdeaux,  of  zof.  per  fep- 
tier on  all  wheat  confumed  there,  or  even  depofited  for  foreign  commerce;  a  duty  which  ought  to 
have  prevented  the  remark  of  the  author  of  Credit  National^  p.  222,  who  mentions,  as  an  extraordi- 
nary fedfc,  "  that  at  Toulouze  there  is  a  duty  of  12/  per  feptier  on  grinding,  yet  bread  is  cheaper 
there  than  at  Bordeaux."     Surely  it  fhould  be  fo;  it  ought  to  be  Sf  the  feptier  cheaper. 

f  The  word  [peculator^  in  various  paflages  of  this  chapter,  would  be  as  proper  as  monopolizer^  they 
dean  the  fame  thing  as  accapareur ;  a  man  who  buys  corn  with  a  view  to'  felling  it  at  a  higher  price  j 
whatever  term  is  ufed,  the  thing  meant  is  every  where  underftood. 

convinced, 
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convinced,  that  God  Almighty  fends  the  bread,  and  that  they  have  the  beft 
poffible  right  to  eat  it.  The  courts  of.London  Aldermen  and  common  council- 
men  have,  in  every  period,  reafoned  juft  like  the  populace  of  Paris  **  The  pre- 
fent  fyftem  of  France,  relative  to  agriculture,  is  curious, 

To  encourage  inveftments  in  land, 
I.  Tax  it  Three  Hundred  Millions. 

To  enable  the  land  to  pay  it, 
II.  Prohibit  the  Export  of  Corn. 

That  cultivation  may  be  rich  and  fpirited, 
III.  Encourage  small  Farms. 

That  cattle  may  be  plentiful, 
IV.  Forbid  the  Inclosure  op  Commons. 

And  that  the  fupply  of  the  markets  may  be  equal  in  fummer  as  in  winter, 

V.  Hang  all  Monopolizers. 

Such  may  be  called  the  agricultural  code  of  the  new  government  of  France  «f\ 
But  there  is  reafonable  ground  to  imagine,  as  well  as  to  hope,  that  fuch  a  fyf- 
tem will  not  be  perfevered  in. 

CHAP. 

*  Aldermen,  common  councilmen,  and  mobs,  are  confident  when  they  talk  nonfenfe ;  but  philofo- 
phers  are  not  fo  eafily  to  be  pardoned ;  when  M.  T  Abbe  Rozier  declares,  "  que  la  France  recolte  annee 
.ordinaire  pres  du  double  plus  de  bled  qu'elle  n'en  confomme,"  (Recueilde  Memoires  fur  la  Culture  t$  U 
Kouiffage  du  cbauvre,  8vo.  1787.  p.  5.)  he  wrote  what  has  a  diredt  tendency  to  inflame  the  people; 
for  the  conclufion  they  muft  draw  is,  that  an  immenfe  and  incredible  export  is  always  going  on.  If 
France  produces  in  a  common  year  double  her  confumption,  what  becomes  of  the  furplus  i  Where  are 
the  other  26  millions  of  people  that  are  fed  with  French  corn  ?  Where  do  the  78,000,000  of  feptiers  go 
that  France  has  to  fpare ;  a  quantity  that  would  load  all  the  fliips  pofleffed  by  that  kingdom  above 
thirty  times  to  carry  it.  Inftead  of  the  common  crop  equalling  two  years  confumption,  it  certainly 
does  not  equal  thirteen  months  common  confumption ;  that  is,  fuch  a  confumption  as  takes  place  at 
an  average  price.  And  all  the  difference  of  crops  is,  that  confumption  is  moderate  with  a  bad  produfl* 
and  plentiful  with  a  good  one.  The  failure  of  a  crop  in  one  province  in  a  very  final]  degree,  which} 
under  a  good  government,  and  entire  liberty  of  trade,  would  not  even  be  felt,  will,  under  a  fyftem 
of  reftri&ions  and  prohibitions,  raife  the  price  through  the  whole  kingdom  enormoufly;  and  if 
meafiires  are  taken  to  correal  it  by  government,  they  will  convert  the  high  price  into  a 
famine.  The  author  of  Traite  tfeconomie  Politique.  8vo.  1783,  p.  592,  does  not  talk  quite  fo 
greatly,  when  he  (ays  a  good  crop  will  feed  France  a  year  and  half;  but  pretty  near  it.  The  abfurdi- 
ties  that  daily  appear  on  this  fubjedt  are  aftonifhing^  In  a  work  now  publifhing,  it  is  faid,  that  a 
moderate  crop  furnifhes  England  for  three  years,  and  a  good  one  for  five.  Encyclopadie  Metbodique 
Economie  Pol.  pt.  i.  torn.  I.  p.  75.  This  aflertion  is  copied  from  an  Italian,  viz.  Zanoni  dell*  Agricol- 
tura,  1763.  8vo.  torn.  i.  p.  109,  who  took  it  verbatim  from  EJfais  fur  divers  fujets  intireffam  de 
politique  et  de  morale,  8vo.  1760.  p.  2 1 6.  It  is  thus  that  fuch  nonfenfe  becomes  propagated, 
when  authors  are  content  to  copy  one  another,  without  knowledge  or  confideration. 

f  The  errors  of  fuch  a  fyftem  are  unqueftionable ;  but  it  deferves  notice,  as  I  have  in  various  paf- 
fages  in  other  chapters  declared,  that  the  profit  of  agriculture  in  France  might  be  very  great,  and 

much 
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Of  the  Commerce  cf  France. 


A  GRICULTURE,  manufactures,  and  commerce,  uniting  to  form  what 
^^  may  be  properly  termed  the  mate  of  national  induftry,  are  fo  intimately 
connected  in  point  of  intercft,  under  the  difpenfations  of  a  wife  political  fyftem, 
that  it  is  impoffible  to  treat  amply  of  one  of  them,  without  perpetually  recurring 
to  the  others.  I  feel,  in  the  progrefs  of  my  undertaking,  the  impoffibility  of 
giving  the  reader  a  clear  idea  of  all  the  interefts  of  French  agriculture,  without 
inferting,  at  the  fame  time,  fome  details  of  manufactures  and  commerce.  The 
opportunities  I  pofleffed  of  gaining  fome  valuable  intelligence,  enable  me  to  in- 
fer* feveral  accounts  hitherto  unpublished  which  I  believe  my  commercial  read- 
ers ((hould  I  have  any  fuch),  will  not  be  difpleafed  to  examine. 


Imports  into  France  in  1784. 
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liv. 

Wood*,            •               -      *  16,100 

Kelp, 

50,700 

Timber,            -            -     1,866,800 

Peat  aihes  for  manure, 

665,100 

Hoops,  &c.               •             91,100 

Grain, 

241,500 

Staves,          '  -              -       '618,500 

Millet  and  Canary, 

•    5MOQ 

Planks,         -            -          1,411,000 

Flax  fad, 

611,600 

Pitch  and  tar,            -           8*5,100 

Hops, 

171,400 

Awes,            -           -        s, 371,600 

Tallow  loaves, 

I*i33>4*0 

Soda  and  pot  a(h,                3*873,900 

Refufe  of  filk, 

94,900 

Manufafiured  Goods. 

Mercery,  thread,&  boneterie,  5,3  5, 500* 

Table  linen, 

99,100 

Woollen  fluff*,            -            8x,joo 

Linen  called  plati!tt 

601,100 

foitto  filk,          -            •        430,700 

.  891,700 

Bours  d'qeft,           -             151,100 

431,000 

Silk  gauzes,               -             54>70o 
brlk  handkerchiefs,          -       115,900 

Sail  cloth, 

157,700 

Candles, 

50,300 

Silk  ribbons               -            374,400 

Yellow  wax, 

I,SI7»9°° 

Ribbons  of  wool,  *          -         87,500 

Cordage,            -              • 

99,000 

Thread  ribbons,          -         1,406,100 

Horfe  hair,         •            • 

59>ooo 

Kibbons  of  thread  and  wool,  91,700 

Raw  hides. 

1,805,400 

Linen,  flax,&  hemp,mixed,  1,91.8,600 

Diftilled  waters  and  oili, 

*7,500 

Linen  of  flax,           -         4*849,700 

Effaces,        -           • 

116,500 

Hemp,  •         • 

Hemp  and  flax  thread, 
Thread  of  refufe  (ilk, 
Various  wools, 
Spun  ditto,  - 

Vigonia  ditto, 
Flax, 
-Silk  raw,         * 


LV. 

1,091,100 

55i8oo 

95,925.000 

119,400 

•59,800 

1,109,500 


Drefles,            .            •  $3»*o* 

Oil  of  grab,         -  ^48,300 

Corks,           •            -  119,100 

— —  in  plank,           •  97,100 

Skins,          -            •  873,400 

— —  goats  and  kids,  148,400 

—  calres,            -  11 5,100 

— —  hares  and  rabbit,  78,600 

Quills,           -           -  S4S*oo 

Bed  feathers,             -  .  81,700 

Hog  and  wild  boar  hair,  148,400 

Coaches,            »           -  7*3**** 


much  beyond  any  thing  we  commonly  know  in  England,  that  thefe  five  capital  errors  do  not  invali- 
date that  opinion.  The  tax  of  300,000,000  amounts  to  3s.  in  the  pound ;  a  very  heavy  and  impolitic 
burthen,  but  light  on  comparifon  of  our  taxes.  The  prohibition  of  export,  and  operations  againft 
monopolizers,  are  hurtful  only  to  the  public  as  confumers,  and  to  little  farmers  who  are  forced  to  fell 
in  autumn ;  but  beneficial  to  all  who  can  keep  their  corn  to  fell  in  fpring  and  fummer.  Encouraging 
finall  farms  is  abfurd,  but  it  does  not  prohibit  large  ones.  Forbidding  the  inclofure  of  commons  makes 
it  eflentially  neceffary  for  fuch  as  fettle  in  France  to  fix  where  there  are  none ;  the  kingdom  fuffers 
greatly,  but  not  the  individual  who  chufes  his  fpot  well.  *  The  policy,  as  a  fyftem,  is  too  abfurd  to  be 
maintained,  and  will  have  effe&s  very  contrary  to  thofe  expedted. 

Edibles. 
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Edibles. 


Almonds, 

Butter, 

Salt  beef, 

Salt  pork9  • 

Cheefe, 

Fruit*, 

Lemons  and  oranges,  Sea 

(in  No.  17,544*000), 
Sweetmeats, 
Dried  fruits  and  figs 
Dried  grapes, 
Wheat, 
Rye, 
Borley, 


]\v. 

14.0,600 

880*100 
1,716,400 

181,600 
3,35»,700 

238,100 

731,000 

52,600 

954,600 

148,300 

5»347»9°° 
139*800 

163,800 


Oil  of  Olivet, 

Legumes, 

Vermicelli, 

Salt, 

Variout  edibles, 


Brandy  of  wine, 

■'       •  corn,   • 

Liqueurs  and  lemon 
Various  wines, 
Defert  wines, 
Cattle  of  all  forte, 
Oxen, 
Sheep, 


lir. 

25,61  5,700 

550,900 

•  287,200 

113,800 

•  90,800 
383,500 

1,151,900 

1,086,900 

juice,      69,900 

684,900 

•  361,200 
.    -        31,800 

M5S»»oo 
1,087,000 


Hogs, 

Cows  and  bulls, 

Calves, 

Horfes, 

Mules, 

Liquorice  juice, 
Gaul  nuts, 
Madder, 

Roots  of  AllUary, 
Sofiranam, 
Shu  mac, 
Turnfole, 
Tobacco  leaf, 


276,100 

1,164,800 

89,300 

2,052,900 

148,400 

67,300 

313,000 

476,600 

226,300 

578,700 

73,200* 

87,600 

5>993»"» 


Exports  the  fame  Tear. 


Various  woods, 
Plank, 

Pitch  and  tar,  • 

Common  allies,  • 

Charcoal,        -  • 

Coals,  • 

Grains,  •  - 

Colefeed,         •  - 

Garden- feeds, 
Flax  feed, 
Hours  of  filk, 
Hemp,  -  • 

t bread  of  flax  and  hemp, 
Wool, 
Silk, 

Boneterie  of  thread,  &c. 
filofel, 


89,600 
66,300 
255,700 
1 52,000 
70,600 
419,000 
148,900 
144,900 

7ii7<» 

.  948,900 

94,700 

47,200 

143,400 

1,576,300 

1,657,600 

175,100 

83,400 

36Si500, 

413,100 

3»375»,Qo 
86, too 


Woollen  ftocktngs,- 
Woollen  caps, 
Boneterie  of  filk, 
Hats, 

Boneterie  of  hair  and  wool,  910,300 
Silk  laces,  -  -  2,589,200 
Lace*  of  thread  and  filk,  445,300 
Woollen  clotb,  -  15*530,900 
Various  fluffs,        .  *  112,300 

Woollen  (luffs,  -       ^491,300 

Stuffs  of  thread  and  wool,  109,300 
*  hair,  -  3*655,700 

-  ■  hair  and  wool,    •    633,600 

rich  in  gold, 


11538,500 
14*8^4,100 
•     649,600 

5,452,000 


Silk  fluffs, 

S'turrs  mixed  with  filk, 

Silk  gauzes, 

Thread  and  filk  gauzes,       209,000 

Thread  and  cotton  handker-    ' 

chiefs,         -  -  405,800 

Silk  handkerchiefs,      •       118,000 
Silk  ribbons,  -         1,231,900 


I    Linen  of  flax  and  hemp 


mixed, 


flax, 
fine, 


Cambric  and  linen,     - 

Linen  of  thread  and  cotton,  291,400 


1  S»473»*<» 
1,727,80* 
346,300 
6,173,200 


-  fiamoifes, 
>-  hemp, 


handles. 

Wax, 

Wax  candles, 

Woollen  blankets, 
'  Raw  leathers, 

Prepared  leathers, 

Leather  curried,  - 

■  ■  tanned,  • 

Diflilled  water  and  oils, 

Gloves  of  flcins, 

:  Grenoble, 

Drefles, 

Oil  of  grains. 

Corks, 

—  in  plank,        • 
Cabinet  ware, 
Willow  ware, 
Cole  feed  cakes, 
Parchment,  - 
Perfumery, 
Various  (kins, 
Skins  of  goats  and  kids, 

■       calves  prepared, 

—  (Weep  ditto, 
— —  calves  curried, 

Iheep  and  calves  tan- 


1*047,600 
344*3oo 
78,700 

449>'°o 
90,400 

129,800 

96,300 

364,500 

137,700 

698,100 

167,500 

63,900 

49**766 

'  131,100 

368,100 

65,500 

110,600 

6*5,700 

54,800 

547,600 

76,106 

196,100 

1*23,500 

156,800 

448,600 

3«*»5oo 

1,571*100 


ned, 

Feathers  prepared, 
Soap, 

Various  edibles, 
Almonds, 


256,000 

54,600 

1,376,700 

49»«oo 

450,800 


I  Butter, 
j  Salt  meat, 

Flour, 

Cheefe, 

Various  fruits, 

Ravi  ditto,  * 

Dried  ditto, 

Prunes  dried, 

Grapes, 

Wheat, 

Rye, 

Meflin  and  maiz, 
Indian  corn,  - 

Barley, 
Legumes, 
Oil  of  olives, 
I  Honey,  • 

Eggs, 
Salt, 

Wine  brandy, 

Corn  ditto, 

Liaueurs, 

Wines,  • 

Wines  of  Bourdeaux, 

Vinegar,' 

Cattle, 

Oxen  (No.  7659), 

Sheep  (No.  104,990), 

Hogs, 

Cows  and  bulls, 

Horfes, 

Mules, . 

Saffron, 

Oil  of  terebinth, 

Terebinth, 

Vcrdigrife,  «- 

Tobacco  leaf, 

*  r»ppe*» 


nS,4oer 
121,400 

i*»7«»500 
144*  1 60 
»79»66o 
*3'*560 
69,600 
79»t760 
324,200 

9*608,300 
*39i4i>o 
52»7°o 
*33*«6o 
3*i*ioo 
55S*6oo 

>>346,ioo 

361,800 

75>»oo 

**  189,800 
11*035,200 

**°45»560 
105,300 

°*»  807,900 

16,150,900 

124,400 

108,600 

1,088,200 

1,017,200 
965,800 
827,000 
455»700, 

1,509,000 
*39,20o 
46,000 
188,400 
966,300 
418,400 

*53»i6# 


N.  R  The  provinces  of  Loratne,  AUace»  and  die  three  bishopries,  are  not  included  in  this  account, 

nor  any  export  or  import  to  or  from  the  Weft  Indies. 


Total  export, 
- — —  import, 

Balance,         - 


2717365,000 
35,786,700       £.  1,565,668  fterling. 


Imports. 
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Imports  into  Franee  in  1787. 


IB?. 

Steel  from  Holland,  Swit* 
aerland,  and  Germany,    862,000 

Copper,  -  7,217,000 

Tin  from  England,       -      885,000 

Iron  from  Sweden  and  Ger- 
many, -  8,469,000 

Braft  from  ditto,        -      1,175,000 

Lead  from  England  and  the 

Hanfiatic  towns,      -     1,241,000 

Steel  manufactures    from 
Germany,  and  England,   4,927,000 

Coals  from  England,  Flan- 
ders, and  Tufcany,      5,674*000 

Woods  from  the  Baltic,     5,4.08,000 

Woods  fniilard  &  uur~ 
€i*y  •  1,593,000 

Cork  from  Spain,        -        262,000 

Pitch  and  tar,  -         1*557*000 

Aflies,  foda,  and  pot  afli,  5,761,000 

Yellow  wax,  •         3,260,000 


Garden  feeds,  flax,  and 

millet, 
Madder  and  roots  of  Al- 

lifary, 
Wheat, 
Rice, 
Barley, 

Legumes,  « 

Fruits, 
Butter, 

Salt  beef  and  pork, 
Cheefe, 

Oil  of  olives,  -        1 

Brandy  of  corn, 

,        of  wine, 
Wines, 
Beer, 

Oxen,  iheep,  and  hogs, 
Horfesand  mules, 
Raw  hides,  - 


liv. 
1,115,000 

962,000 
8,116,000 
3,040,000 

375,000 

945,000 
3,060,000 
»*  507,000 
2,960,000 
4,522,000 
6,645,000 
1,874,000 
3,715,000 
1,489,000 

469,000 
6,646,000 
2,911,000 
2,707,000 


Skint  not  prepared*  t,  180,00a 

Goat's  hair  from  Levant,  i,j  37,00* 
Briftlet  of  hogs  and  wild 

boars,  -  275,000 

Tallow,  -  3,111 ,000. 

Raw  wool,  •  20,884,000 

Woollen  fluffs,         •        4.325,000 
Raw  fllk,  -  28,166,000 

Silk  manufactures^  4,154,000 

Flax,  -  6,056,000 

Linens  of  flax,        -        1 1,955,000 
Hemp,  •  5,040,000 

Linen  of  hemp,  6,544,000 

Cotton  from  the  Brazils, 

theLevant,and  Naples,  16,494,000 
Cotton  manufacture*,  131448,000 
Tobacco,  -  14,149,000 

Drugs,  fptxes,  glafs,  pot- 
tery, books,  feathers, 
&c,  &c.  •  61,820,000 


Experts  in  the  fame  Tear% 


Timber  and  wood  of  all 

fortt,         -            -  166,300 

Pitch  and  tar,          -  317,100 

Afhes  for  manure,        •  59,400 
Charcoal,            -            -      31*100 

Vetch  hay,               •  12,000 
Garden  feeds,  flax  fecd,&e,  988,500 

Greafe,             *  17*300 

Hops,                -  105,600 

Tallow  loaves,            •  145,600 

Cocoon  filk  refufe,        •  41*500 

Threads  of  all  forts,  241,800 

Hemp,                -  117,100 

Wool,  raw  and  fpun,  4*378,905 

Flax,                 -  22, 800 

Rabbits  wool,             •  10,400 

Silk,           -            •  628,000 

Starch,           -            •  32,200 

Candles,        -            -  131,900 

Horfet,                  -  42,100 

Wax,                  -  307,800 

Cordage,               •  268,000 

Tanned  leather,       .-  1,280,300 

Raw  leather,             -  116,000 
JDiftilled  waters  and  oils,      2^2,500 

Pigeon's  dung,          -  37,000 


Spirit  of  wine, 

Effences, 

Staves, 

Gloves, 

Lin  feed  oil, 

Corks, 

Coleieed  oil  cakes, 


144,700 
10,000 
22,800 
428,900 
174,800 
139,000 

449*5°° 


Sheep,  roebuck,  and  calve- 

(kins  tanned,         -  2,705,200 

Feathers  for  beds,  -         51,100 

Soap,            -          -  x 1,7 s 2, 800 

Almonds,        -        -  850,500 

Butter,                  -  88,600 

Salted  meat,             •  487,700 

Freferved  fruits,  1,518,600 
Corn  of  all  forts,  except 

hereafter  named,  3,165,600 

Wheat,               -  6,559,900 

Legumes,                -  949,200 

Olive  oil,                *  1,731,400 

Honey,                 •  644,600 

Eggs,            -  -         99,800 

Salt,             -              -  2,322,500 

Poultry,                  -  35*7<>o 

Cyder,    .       •  -        17*500 


Brandy  of  wine  (114,044 


muids}, 
liqueurs, 


Wines  in  general  (159,221 
muids), 


234,000 


Bourdeaux  (201,146 


8,558,20s* 


muids).. 
■■     ■  Vin  de  liqueurs, 
Vinegar, 

Oxen  hogt,  (heep,  &c. 
Mules,  horfes,  afles, 
Juice  of  lemons, 

■    ■  liquorice,        - 
Liquorice, 
Saffron, 

Roots  of  Alli&ryi 
Salt  of  Tartar, 
Shumac, 

Terebinth,  - 

Turn  fole, 

Verdigrife,  • 

Ctoth, 


«7i7'*»IOO> 
10,000 

1 30,900 

5,074,100 

if4S3»y°° 

60,00a 

35*S°o 
24,600 

a  1 4,9  00 

1,500 

14,900 
10,40a 
33,100 
12,100 
512,400 
14,142,400 
5,615,800 


Woollen  auffi, 

Cotton,   linen,    Cambric, 

&c.  -  19,^92,000 

Of  this  cambric,  5,230,000  liv. 


Total  exports,  including  the  articles  not  here  minuted,     349,725,400  liv, 
-----  imports,  -  310,184,000 

Balance,  -  39>54M°°        £•  J>729>93&  fteriihg. 

MxpUmation*-»-Tht  contraband  trade  of  export  and  import  has  "been  calculated,  and  the  true  balance 

found  to  be  about  25,000,000  liv:  (1,093,750!.),  the  provinces  of  Loraine,  AHaee> 
the  three  biihoprics,  and  the  Weft  Indies,  not  included. 
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Obfervations. 

The  preceding  accounts  of  the  trade  of  France,  for  thefe  two  years,  are  cor* 
reft  in  all  probability  in  the  articles  noted;  but  that  they  are  imperfect  there  is 
great  reafon  to  believe.  In  1787  there  is  an  import  of  raw  metals  to  the 
amount  of  above  20  millions :  but  in  the  account  of  1784  there  is  no  fuch  ar- 
ticle in  the  lift,  which  is  plainly  an  omiflion.  And  though  coals  are  among 
the  exports  in  1784,  there  are  none  in  the  imports,  which  is  another  omiflion, 
,In  the  manufactured  articles  alfo  are  various  omiflions,  not  eafily  to  be  accounted 
for,  though  the  treaty  of  commerce  explains  fome  articles,  as  that  of  cotton  ma- 
nufactures, &c. :  the  idea  to  be  forrtied  of  the  exports  and  imports  of  France 
.  fhould  be  gathered  from  an  union  of  the  two,  rather  than  from  either  of  them 
feparate.  No  idea,  thus  to  be  gained  or  acquired  by  any  other  combinations,  will 
allow  for  one  moment  the  poflibility  of  a  balance  of  commerce  of  70,000,000  liv. 
(3,062,5001.)  in  favour  of  France,  which  Monf.  Neckcr  has  calculated  it  to  be, 
in  his  book,  De  V Adminiftration  des  Finances,  and  which  calculation  the  marquis 
de  Cafiaux,  in  his  Mecbanifm  des  Societes,  has  refuted  in  an  unanfwerable  man- 
ner. It  will  be  curious  to  examine  what  is  the  amount  of  the  imports  of  the 
produce  of  land,  minerals  excluded. 

In  1784  the  imports  of  the  net  produce  of 
land  amounted  to, 


Wool, 

Silk, 

Hemp  and  flax, 

Oil, 

Live  ftock  and  its  produce, 

Corn, 

Sundries, 


Mr. 

15,925,000 

29,582,700 

5>494>8°o 
25,6 1 5,700 

18,398^)0 

5,651,500 

24,890,700 

135>558>8°° 


In  1787  the  fame  articles  are, 
Wool,  -  -        20,884,000 


Silk, 

Hemp  and  flax, 

Oil, 

Live  (lock, 

Corn, 

Tobacco, 

Sundries, 


28,266,000 
11,096,000 
16,645,000 
29,079,000 

11,476,000 
14>  142,000 

24,206,000 
,55>794»ooo 


She  may  be  faid,  therefore,  to  import  in  a  common  year  about  145,000,000  liv* 
(6,343,7501.)  of  agricultural  produdte:  and  thefe  imports  are  a  ftriking  proof, 
that  I  was  not  wide  of  the  truth  when  I  condemned  fo  feverely  the  rural  oeco- 
nomy  of  France  in  almoft  every  particular,  the  culture  of  vines  alone  excepted. 
For  the  country,  of  all  Europe  the  beft  adapted  by  nature  to  the  produftion  of 
wool,  to  import  fo  immenfely,  fhews  how  wretchedly  they  are  underftocked 
with  fheep;  and  how  much  their  agriculture  fuflfers  for  want  of  the  fold  of 
thefe  five  or  fix  millions,  in  which  they  are  deficient  even  for  their  own  de- 
mand. The  import  of  fuch  great  quantities  of  other  forts  of  live  ftock  alfo 
fpeaks  the  fame  language.  Their  hufbandry  is  weak  and  languishing  in  every 
part  of  the  kingdom,  for  want  of  larger  flocks  of  cattle,  and  the  national  de- 
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mands  cannot  be  fuppliecL  In  this  trade  of  live  ftock  there  is,  however,  one 
circumftance  which  does  the  higheft  honour  to  the  good  fenfe  and  policy  of  the 
old  French  government ;  for  though  wool  was  fo  much  wanted  for  their  fa- 
brics, and  many  meafurcs  were  taken  for  increafing  (heep  and  improving  the 
breed,  yet  was  there  no  prohibition  on  the  export  either  of  live  (heep  or  wool, 
nor  any  duty  farther  than  for  afcertaining  the  amount.  It  appears  that  they  ex- 
ported above  100,000  fheep  annually;  and  this  policy  they  embraced,  not  for 
want  of  experience  of  any  other  (for  the  export  was  prohibited  for  many  years), 
but  finding  it  a  difcouragement  to  the  breed,  they  laid  the  trade  open,  and  the 
fame  plan  has  been  continued  ever  fince ;  by  this  fyftem  they  arc  fure  that 
the  price  is  as  high  in  France  as  amongft  her  neighbours,  and  con/equently 
that  there  is  all  the  encouragement  to  breed  which  fuch  equality  of  price  can 
give.  The  export  of  woollen  manfa&ures  in  1784,  amounts  to  24,795,800  liv. 
or  not  equal  to  the  import  of  raw  wool.  On  the  general  account,  therefore, 
France  does  not  fupply  herfelf ;  and  the  treaty  of  commerce  having  introduced 
many  Englifh  woollen  fluffs,  (he  is  at  prefent  farther  removed  from  that  fupply. 
Confidering  the  climate,  foil,  and  population  of  the  kingdom,  this  ftate  of  her 
woollen  trade  certainly  indicates  a  moft  grofs  negledt.  For  want  of  having  im- 
proved the  breed  of  her  {heep,  her  wools  are  very  bad,  and  (he  is  obliged  to  im- 
port, at  a  heavy  expence,  other  wools,  fome  of  which  are  by  no  means  good; 
and  thus  her  manufacturers  are  under  a  heavy  difadvantage,  on  account  of  the 
low  ftate  of  agriculture.  The  fteps  (he  has  taken  to  improve  her  wools,  by  giv- 
ing penfions  to  academicians,  and  ordering  experiments  of  inquiry  upon  obvious 
points,  are  not  the  means  of  improvement.  An  Englifh  cultivator,  at  the  head 
of  a  (heep  farm  of  three  or  four  thoufand  acres,  as  I  obferved  above,  would,  in 
a  few  years,  da  more  for  their  wools  than  all  the  academicians  and  philo/bpher? 
will  effect  in  ten  centuries. 

Weft  Indian  Trade. 

In  1786,  the  imports  from  thefe  colonies  into  France  were, 

St.  Domingo,            -         -  1 3 1 ,48 1 ,000  liv. 

Martinique,            -            -  23,958,000 

Guadaloupe,            -             -  14,360,000 

Cayenne,              -              -  919,000 

Tobago,             -                •  4,113,000 

St.  Lucie,  nothing  direftly.  .■  ■ 

*  17*831*000 

Of  thefe,— Sugar,  174^24,000  lb*— Coffee,  66,23 1,000  Jb.— Cotton,  7,595,000  lb* 

The 

*  Total  in  1784  was  139,000^00 liv.    What  can.Monf.  Begoueu,  of  Havre,  meanhy  railing 
this  to  230,000,000? — 8oo1hipsi— 1200  flrip$?-~*5,doo Teamen ?  and  X  know  not  what  other  ex- 
travagances? 
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The  navigation  in  $6$  (hips,  of  1 62,3 1 1  tons,  of  which  Bourdeaux  *  employs  246  fliips, 

of  75**85  tons. 


Exports  from  France  to  theft  Ifles  in  1786* 


lir. 


44,722,000117.1 

12,109,000         ImportB  from  the  iQcs,    174*831,000 

6,274,000 


Exports  to  them, 


64»34i>ooo 


578,000 
658,000 


Balance  againft  France,  110,490,000 


To  St.  Domingo, 

Martinique, 

Guadaloupe,         »  • 

Cayenne, 

Tobago, 

St.  Lucie,  nothing  direftly. 

64^341,000 

Auguft  30,  1784,  in  the  miniftryof  the  Marshal  de  Caftries,  foreigners  *era 
permitted,  under  certain  regulations,  to  trade  ta  the  French  fugar  iflands,  after 
a  fpirited  controverfy  in  print  for  and  againft  the  meafure.  The  trade  of  1786, 
in  confequence  of  this  arret,  was  as  follows : 


Imports  in  the  Ifles. 

From  the  United  States, 
Englifli, 
Spaniards, 
Dutch, 
Portugucfe, 
Danes, 
Swedes, 


liv. 

13*065,000 

4,550,000 

2,201,000 

801,000 

152,000 

68,000 

41,000 


Exports  from  Ditto* 

To  the  Americans, 
Englifli, 
Spaniards, 
Dutch, 
Swedes  and  Danes, 


Kr. 
7,263,000 
I»259,000 
3,189,000 
2,030,000 
391,000 


*4»i33i°°° 


20,880,000 


Navigation  of  this  Trade. 


American  veflels, 
French,  -<, 

Englifli, 
Spanifli, 

Dutch,    Portuguefe, 
Swedes  &  Danes, 


Imports. 

Ships. 

1,39a 

313 
189 

445 


34 


3,102 


Ton*. 
105,095 
9,122 
10,192 

6,471 
2,229 

i33>109 


American, 
French, 
Englifli, 
Spaniib, 
Dutch,  &c. 


Experts. 

Ship*. 
1,127 

534 

153 

249. 
-         3» 

2,095 


Ton*. 
85,403 

13.941 
10,778 

5,856 

1,821 

117,759 


travagances  ?  Precis  fur  I* Importance  des  Colonies.  8vo.  1790.  p.  3. 5.  &c.  Another  writer  ftates, 
800  large  {hips,  500  (mall  ones,  and  value  240  millions !  Opinion  de  Monfi  Bliriy  p.  7.  How  thefe 
calculations  are  made,  I  do  not  conceive. 

*  Bourdeaux  I  take  to  be  a  place  of  greater  and  richer  trade  than  any  provincial  town  in  the  Bri- 
tiih  dominions.    Our  greateft  are, 


Tons*         Seamen. 
Newcaftle,  which  in 

1787  poffefled  of 

(hipping,  105,000  -     5>390 

Liverpool,  72,000  -  10,000 


Tom,  Seamen. 
Whitehaven,  53,000  -  4,000 
Sunderland,  53,000  -  3,300 
Whitby,  46,000  -  4,200 

Hull,  46,000  - 

3R  2 


Tons.       Seamen. 
Briftol,  33,000  *  4,070 

Yarmouth,    32,000 
Lynn,  16,000 

Dublin,  14,000 

As 
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As  the  cultivation  and  exports  from  the  ifles  in  1786,  were  greater  than  in 
1784,  the  demand  for  French  manufa&ures  ought  to  have  been  greater  alfo*  but 
this  was  not  the  cafe  $ 

Export  of  French  linens  to  the  iflcs  in  1784,    17,7  96,000  liv. 

1786,    13,363,000 

It  would  have  been  found  fo,  if  the  arret  of  Auguft  30th  had  not  opened  the  colo- 
nies to  foreigners,  who  introduced  manufactures  as  well  as  lumber  and  provifions. 
It  is  a  great  queftion,  whether  this  was  right  policy :  the  argument  evidently 
turns  on  one  great  hinge;  the  peculiar  benefit  to  the  mother  country,  from  pof- 
feffing  colonies,  is  their  fupply,  to  fell  them  whatever  they  demand,  and  to 
fccure  the  navigation  dependent.  It  is  not,  to  be  fure,  of  fugar  and  coffee  that 
nations  plant  colonies  j  they  are  fure  of  thofe,  and  of  any  other  commodities,  if 
they  be  rich  enough  to  pay  for  them  ;  a  Ruffian,  or  Pole,  is  as  certain  of  com- 
manding fugar  as  a  Frenchman,  or  an  Englifhman  j  and  the  governments  of 
thofe  countries  may  raife  as  great  a  revenue  on  the  import,  as  the  governments 
that  poflefs  the  iflands.  The  peculiar  benefit,  therefore,  of  colonies,  is  the 
monopoly  of  their  fupply.  It  is  in  vain  to  fay,  that  permitting  the  colonifts  to  buy 
what  they  want  at  the  cheapeft  and  the  beft  hand,  will  enable  them  to  raife  fo 
much  more  fugar,  and  tend  ultimately  to  the  benefit  of  the  mother  country  ; 
fince,  let  them  grow  as  rich  as  poflible,  and  increafe  their  culture  to  any  degree 
whatever,  ftill  the  advantage  of  the  mother  country  arifes  from  the  fupply ;  and 
if  fhe  lofes  that  to  gain  more  fugar,  (he  lofes  all  for  which  the  pofTeffion  is  de- 
finable. It  would  be  right  for  every  country  to  open  her  colonies  to  all  the 
world  on  principles  of  liberality  and  freedom  ;  and  ftill  it  would  be  better  to  go 
one  ftep  farther,  and  have  no  colonies  at  alK  The  fugar  iflands  of  all  nations, 
in  the  Weft- Indies,  including  the  great  iflandof  Cuba,  are  confiderable  enough 
to  form  an  independent  free  nation  ;  and  it  wants  not  many  arguments  to  (hew, 
that  the  exiftence  of  fuch  an  one  would  be  far  more  beneficial  to  the  Englilh, 
French,  and  Spaniards,  than  the  pofTeffion  of  thofe  iflands  as  colonies.  To  re- 
turn, however,  to  the  arret  of  Auguft  30,  we  may  fafely  affirm,  that  the  policy 
which  induced  the  Marechal  de  Caftries  to  open  the  colonies  to  foreigners  was 
erroneous,  and  attended  with  mifchief,  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  trade 
that  took  place  in  confequence. 

The  rtfult  of  the  French  fugar  trade,  refembles  nearly  that  which  England: 
carries  on  with  her  fugar  colonies,  namely,  an  immenfe  balance  againft  her.— 
We  have  writers  who  tell  us,  that  this  trade  ought  be  be  judged  by  a  method 
the  reverfe  of  every  other,  the  merit  of  it  depending  not  on  the  exports,  but  on 
the  imports :  1  have  niet  vwih  the  fame  idea  in  France;  and  as  it  is  an  objett 
of  very  threat  conlcqucuce  in  the  national  ceconomy,  it  may  be  worth  re- 
marking, i,  that  the  advantages  reiulting  from  commerce,  are  the  encourage- 
ment of  the  national  mduitry,  whether  in  agriculture  or  manufactures ;  and 

• 
it 
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it  is  unqueftionably  the  exports  which  give  this  encouragement,  and  not  the  im- 
ports of  a  trade,  unlefs  they  are  the  raw  materials  of  future  labour.  2,  The  real 
wealth  of  all  trade  confifts  in  the  confumption  of  the  commodities  that  are  the 
objedt  of  fuch  trade  ;  and  if.a  nation  be  rich  enough  to  confume  great  quanti- 
ties of  fugar  and  coffee,  fhe  has  undoubtedly  the  power  of  giving  adivity  to  a 
certain  quantum  of  her  own  induftry,  in  confequence  of  the  commerce  which 
fuch  coniumption  occafions,  whether  the  fugar  be  the  product  of  her  own  colo- 
nies, or  thofe  of  any  other  power.  3,  The  taxes  levied  on  Weft- Indian  commo- 
dities are  no  motive  whatever  for  efteeming  the  poffeffion  of  fuch  colonies. bene- 
ficial, fince  it  is  the  confumption  that  pays  the  tax,  and  not  the poffeffion  of  the  land 
that  produces  the  commodity.  4,  The  monopoly  of  navigation  is  valuable  no  far- 
ther than  as  it  implies  the  manufacture  of  fhip-buildingand  fitting  out;  the  poffef- 
fion of  many  failors,  as  inftruments  of  future  wars,  ought  to  be  efteemed  in  the  fame 
light  as  great  Ruffian  or  Pruflian  armies;  that  is  to  fay*  as  the  pefts  of  human  focie* 
ties ;  as  the  tools  of  ambition  ;  and  as  the  inftruments  of  wide-extended  mifery  ** 
5,  The  poffeflion  of  fugar-iflands  is  the  inveftment  of  immenfe  capitals  in  the 
agriculture  of  America,  inftead  of  the  agriculture  of  France :  the  people  of 
that  kingdom  ftarve  periodically  for  want  of  bread,  becaufe  the  capitals  which 
fhould  raile  wheat  in  France  are  employed  on  fugar  in  St.  Domingo.  What- 
ever advantage  the  advocates  for  colonies  may  be  fuppofed  to  fee  in  fuch 
poffeffions,  they  are  bound  to  (hew,  that  the  inveftment  of  equal  capitals  in 
the  .agriculture  of  France  would  not  be  produ&ive  of  equal  and  even  of  in- 
finitely fuperior  benefits.  6,  It  is  (hewn,  in  another  place,  that  the  agri- 
culture of  France  is,  in  the  capital  employed,  450,000,0001.  inferior  to 
that  of  England;  can  any  madnefs,  therefore,  be  greater  than  the  inveft- 
ment of  capitals  in  American  agriculture  for  the  fake  of  a  trade,  the  ba- 
lance of  which  is  above  100,000,000  liv.  againft  the  mother  country,  while 
nothing  but  poverty  is  found  in  the  fields  that  ought  to  feed  Frenchmen  ?  7,  If 
it  be  laid,  that  the  re-exportation  of  Weft-Indian  commodities  is  immenfe,  and 
greater  even  than  the  balance,  I  reply,  in  the  firft  place,  that  Monf.  Necker 
gives  us  reafon  to  believe,  that  this  re-exportation  is  greatly  exaggerated  ;  but 
granting  it  to  rife  to  any  amount,  France  bought  thofe  commodities  before  fhe 
fold  them,  and  bought  them  with  hard  caih  to  the  fum  of  the  balance  againft 
her ;  firft  loiing  by  her  tranfadtions  with  America  the  fums  (he  afterwards  gains 

*  Prejudices  of  the  deepeft  root  are  to  be  eradicated  in  England  before  men  will  be  brought  to  ad- 
mit this  obvious  truth.  Thofe  prejudices  took  their  rife  from  a  daftardly  fear  of  being  conquered  by 
France,  which  government  has  taken  every  art  to  propagate  ever  fince  the  revolution,  the  better  to 
promote  its  own  plans  of  expence,  profuiion,  and  public  debts,  Portugal,  Sardinia,  the  little  Italian 
and  German  States,  Sweden,  and  Denmark,  &c.  have  been  able,  deficienTas  they  are  in  government 
and  in  people,  to  defend  themfdves;  but  the  Britiih  ifles,  with  fifteen  millions  of  people,  are  to  he 
conquered ! ! 
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by  exporting  to  the  north.  The  benefit  of  fuch  a  trade  is  nothing  more  than  the 
profit  on  the  exchange  and  tranfport.  But  in  the  employ  meat  of  capital,  the  lofs 
is  great.  In  all  common  trades,  fuch  as  thofe  flic  carries  on  with  the  Levant, 
«r  with  Spain,  (he  has  the  common  profit  of  the  commerce,  without  inverting 
any  capitals  in  producing  the  commodities  fhe  buys ;  but  in  the  Weft  Indian 
commerce  (he  inverts  double  capitals,  to  produce  the  goods  (he  fells,  and  equally 
to  produce  the  goods  (he  buys.  8,  If  it  (hould  be  faid  that  St.  Domingo  is  not 
to  be  considered  as  a  foreign  country,  with  which  France  trades,  nor  a  colony, 
but  as  a  part  of  itfelf ;  and  that  the  balance  between  them  is  like  the  balance 
between  Paris  and  the  provinces,  then  I  reply,  that  it  is  fo  ill  fituated  a  province, 
that  to  encourage  a  deviation  of  capitals  from  all  other  provinces  to  be  inverted 
in  this,  is  little  fliort  of  madnefs  ;  firji,  from  diftance  and  cultivation  by  (laves, 
it  is  infecure.  If  it  efcapes  the  attacks  of  European  foes,  the  natural  progrefs  of 
events  will  throw  it  into  the  hands  of  the  United  States.  Secondly,  it  demands 
a  great  navy  to  defend  it  j  and  confequently  taxes  on  all  the  other  provinces, 
to  the  amount  of  two  millions  fterling  per  annum.  Of  what  expence  toLan- 
guedoc,  is  the  poffeflion  of  Bretagne  ?  Its  proportion  of  the  common  defence. 
Is  this  fo  with  St.  Domingo  ?  France  pays  a  marine  of  two  millions,  but  St. 
Domingo  does  not  pay  one  (hilling  to  defend  France,  or  even  to  defend  itfelf. 
Jn  common  fenfe,  the  pofleflion  of  fuch  a  province  ought  to  be  deemed  a 
principle  of  poverty  and  weaknefs,  rather  than  of  riches  and  of  ftrength.  9.  I 
have  converfed  upon  this  fubjedt  at  Havre,  Nantes,  Bourdeaux,  and  Marfeilles ; 
and  I  have  not  yet  met  with  a  man  able  to  give  me  one  other  folid  reafon  for  fuch 
a  fyftem  than  the  fad:  that  agriculture  in  the  Weft-Indies  is  profitable,  and  not  fo 
in  France.  The  fame  argument  is  ufed,  and  with  equal  truth,  in  England.  I 
admit  the  fa6t;  and  it  recurs  at  once  to  the  pernicious  dotixine  of  laying4 fuch 
taxes,  reftridions,  prohibitions,  and  monopolies  on  land  at  home,  that  men  in- 
clined to  purfue  agriculture  as  a  trade  muft  go  with  their  capitals  into  another 
hemifphere,  in  order  to  reap  an  adequate  profit.  But  change  this  wretcbed  and 
abominable  policy;  remove  every  tax,  even  to  the  (hadow  of  one  on  land;  throw 
all  on  confumption;  proclaim  a  free  corn  trade;  give  every  man  a  power 
of  inclofure.— In  other  words,  give  in  the  Bourbonnois  what  you  have  given  in 
Domingo,  and  then  fee  if  French  corn  and  wool  will  not  return  greater  profits 
than  American  fugar  and  coffee.  The  poffeflion  of  fugar  iflands,  fo  rich  and  pros- 
perous as  thofe  of  France  and  England,  dazzles  the  under  (landings  of  mankind, 
who  arc  apt  to  look  only  on  one  fide,  where  they  fee  navigation,  re-export, 
commercial  profit,  and  a  great  circulation :  they  do  not  reverfe  the  medal,  and 
fee,  in  the  mifchievous  deviation  of  capitals  from  home,  agriculture  languifti- 
ing,  canals  (landing  (till,  ancl  yoads  impaffable.  They  do  hot  balance  the  cuU 
ture  of  Martinique  by  the  landes  o^Bourdcaux ;  the  tillage  of  St.  Domingo  by 

the 
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the  defcrts  of  Brctagnc;  or  the  wealth  of  Guadaloupe  t>y  the  mifery  of  Sologne* 
If  you  purchafe  the  riches  that  flow  from  America  by  the  poverty  and  wretch - 
ednefs  of  whole  provinces,  are  you  blind  enough  to  think  the  account  a  bene- 
ficial one  ?  I  have  ufed  no  arguments  againft  the  French  fugar  iflands  that  are 
not  applicable  likewife  to  the  Englifh :  I  hold  them  to  be  equal  obstacles  to 
the  profperity  of  both  kingdoms ;  and,  as  far  as  the  experiment  of  the  lofs  of 
North  America  goes,-  I  am  juftified  by  that  vaft  and  important  fadt— that  » 
country  may  lofe  the  monopoly  of  a  diftant  empire,  and  rife  from  the  imaginary 
lofs  more  rich,  more  powerful,  and  more  profperous ! 

If  theft  principles  be  juft,  and  that  they  are  fo  is  confirmed  by  an  immenfe 
range  of  fads,  what  are  we  to  think  of  a  politician  who  declares,  that  the  lofs 
of  Bengal,  or  the  Dutch  withdrawing  their  money  from  our  funds,  would 
ruin  England  *  ? 

Export' of  the  Products  if  French  Agriculture  to  the  W$  Indies*  in  1787V 

!ir. 

Wine,  brandy,  &c*          -  -                     6,352,000 

Edibles,                -                -                •  769,000 

Salted  meats,                -  971,000 

Flour,                •                *          f     -  m              •        6,944,00a 

Legumes,                 -                 -  300,000 

Candli-6,                 -                 -                 -  500,000 

Woods,  cordage,  &c.  •            2, &6 9.00a 

Raw  materials  of  manufa&urci,                •  -             4,000,000 

Fui  niiure,  cloaths,  &c.  the  raw  materials  of*  -             2,000,000 

Raw  materials  of  the  exports  to  Africa,  -             ~           2,000,000 

Exports  of  the  foil,  -  -  26*685,000 

lir. 
Manufa&ured  goo^s  of  national  workmanflbip,   20,549,000 
Materials,  as  above,  -  -  4,000,000      ' 

16,549,00a 


8,136,000 


Furniture,  cloaths,  &c.  -  •  10,136,000 

Materials,  as  above,  •  *  2*000,000 

Exports  to  Africa,  •  1 7,000,000 

Materials,  as  above,  -  -  2,000,000 

— — — —  15,000,000 

Sundry  articles,               -               -               -            •  7  >  34 1,000 

73,7   I    1,000 

Qf  which  49,947*000  liv.  were  French  products  and  manufa&urcs. 

•  Coonfid.  fur  Us  Richtflis  et  U  Luxe.  8vo.  1787.  p.  493.    In  the  lame  fpirit  is  the  opinion,  that 
England,  before  the  laft  war,  had  attained  the  maximum  of  her  prosperity  p.  483. 

Fifhtrits* 
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Fijheries. 

No  trade  is  fo  beneficial  as  that  of  fifhing ;  none  in  which  a  given  capital 
makes  fuch  large  returns  ;  nor  any  fo  favourable  to  thofe  ideal  advantages,  which 
are  fuppofed  to  flow  from  a  great  navigation.  The  French  were  always  very 
affiduous  in  pufhing  the  progrefs  of  their  fifheries.  Suppofing  them  right  in 
the  principles  of  thofe  efforts  they  have  made  to  become  powerful  at  fea,  which, 
however,  is  exceedingly  questionable,  they  have  certainly  atted  wifely  in  en- 
deavouring to  extend  thefe  nurferies  of  maritime  power. 

Ships.  Tons. 

Newfoundland  and  Ifland  fiflieries,  1784,        -        328  —  36,342 

i78S>        -        450  —  48,631 

1786,        -        453  —  5^*43 

Mod  of  the  national  fifheries  are  flourifhing;  chcy  employed  in  1786, 


Shi  pi.  Tons. 

Herrings,  &c.       -      928    —      — 
Newfoundland,  391     —    47*399 


Ships.  Tons. 

IrifhfromDunkerque,     62    —      3>74* 
Whale,         -  4    —  970 


Dieppe  does  mod  in  the  fifhing  trade,  pofleffing  556  (hips,  of  21,531  tons. 

strode  with  the  United  States. 

The  commerce  which  France  carries  on  with  the  North  Americans,  is  all  the 
reward  fhe  reaps  from  having  expended  probably  50  millions  fterling  to  iecure 
their  freedom.  Vifionsof  the  depreffion  of  the  Britifh  power,  played  indeed  in 
the  imaginations  of  the  cabinet  of  Verfailles ;  but  peace  was  fcarcely  returned,  be- 
fore thofe  airy  hopes  entirely  vanifhed  5  every  hour  proved,  that  England,  by 
the  emancipation  of  her  colonies,  was  fo  far  from  lofing  any  thing,  that  fhe  had 
gained  immenfely  :  the  detail  of  this  trade  will  prove,  that  trance  was  as  much 
deceived  in  one  expectation  as  in  the  other. 

lir. 

On  an  average  of  three  years  preceding  the  French  revolution,  the  imports 

from  America  were  -  9,(00,000 

Ditto  into  the  French  fugar  iflands,        -  -  -  -  11,100,000 

20,700,000 
Exports  of  France  to  North  America,  •  -  1,800,000 

Ditto  from  the  I  Acs,  *  6,400,000 

■  8,500,000 

Balance,  -  12,500,000 

"  Ces  republicans,"  fays  Monf.  Arnould*,  "  fe  procurent  maintenant  fur 
nous,  une  balance  en  argent  dc  7  &  8  millions,  avec  laquelle  ils  foudoyent  Tin- 
duftrie  Angloife.  Voila  done  pour  la  France  le  nee  plus  ultra  d'un  commerce, 
dont  l'efpoir  au  pii  contribuer  &  faire  facrifier  quelques  centaines  de  millions  et 
pluficurs  gyrations  d'hommes  I* 

*  De  la  Balance  du  Comment*  1791*  torn.  L  p«  234. 

Trade  I 
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It  is  commonly  fuppofed  in  England  that  the  trade  which  France  carries  on 
with  Ruffia  is  very  beneficial,  in  the  amount  of  the  balance ;  and  there  are 
French  writers  alfo  who  give  the  fame  reprefentation ;  the  part  in  French  naviga- 
tion will  appear  in  the  following  ftatement : 

Imports  from  Ruffia  to  France  in  1788,  -  £,$71,900 

From  France  co  Ruflia,  *  6,108,500 

Balance  againft  France,  *  763,400 

This,  it  is  to  be  noted,  concerns  French  bottoms  only ;  the  greateft  part  of 
the  commerce  being  carried  on  in  English  and  Dutch  bottoms. 

Navigation. 

There  is  not  much  reafon  for  modern  readers  to  be  folicitous  concerning  the 
commerce  or  navigation  of  any  country ;  we  may  reft  affured,  that  the  trading 
fpirit  which  has  feized  all  nations,  will  make  the  governments  anxious  to  pro* 
mote,  as  much  as  poffible,  whatever  interefts  their  commerce,  though  their  agri- 
culture is,  at  the  fame  moment,  in  the  loweft  date  of  poverty  and  negledt.  All 
the  English  authorities  I  have  met  with,  refpe&ing  the  navigation  of  France,  are 
of  a  very  old  date  *  perfons  who  are  curious  in  tbefe  fpeculations,  will  probably  be 
pleafed  with  the  following  account : 

Ships  in  France  cleared  outwards  in  1788. 

Shipt;  Tons* 

For  the  Levant  and  coaft  of  Barbary,          -  -           366  —    45,285 

.  Whale  fiftery,            -              -              -  14  —      3**3* 

Herring  fiftery,          -                -  -          330  —      9,804 

Mackard  fiftery,  •            437  —      4>754 

Sardinia,           .                •                 .  -            1,441  —      4>t>9 

Frefh  both  in  the  ocean  and  Mediterranean,  -          1,668  «~    1 1,596 

Cod,                -                -                -  -         .       43a  —    45>44* 

AH  pares  of  Europe  and  the  American  States,  -        1,038  -*-  128,736 

Weft  Indies,    -            -                  •  -                677  —  190,753 

Senegal  and  Guinea,              -  105  -»-    35,117 
Eaft  Indies,  China,  Ifles  of  France  and  Bourbon,  both  by 

company  and  othcrways,            -            -  •             86  -*-    37,157 

8*5  W    —  5l6>«79 

1 

N.  B.  The  total  navigation  in  Europe  and  America,  either  by  French  or 
foreign  (hips,  amounts  to  9,445  £hips  and  556,752  tons. 

3S  Cabotage 
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Cabotage  (coafting  Trade)  the  fame  Year. 

Ships*  ToBf* 

French  fhips,  *  -  22,360    —       997,666 

Foreign  ditto,  -  -  60    —  2,74a 

22,420    —    1,000,408 

N.  B.  There  is  no  diftindion  between  (hip  and  voyage ;  if  a  {hip  clears  out 
five  times  a-year,  fhe  is  regiftered  every  voyage.  The  article  Sardinia,  which 
appears  fo  large  in  (hips,  and  (o  (mall  in  tonnage,  muft,  I  fhould  fuppofe,  be 
for  a  fiflbery  on  the  coafts  of  that  ill  a  rid. 

From  the  tonnage  of  the  {hips,  as  they  are  called,  in  the  fHheries,  it  appears, 
that  they  are  little  more  than  boats :  thofe  in  the  herring  fifhery,  are  about  30 
tons  each*— and  in  the  mackarel,  little  more  than  10  tons. 

The  navigation  of  England  for  a  year,  ending  the  30th  September,  1787,  was, 

Ships.  Tonnage*  Men. 

Englifti,  -         8,711  —  954.7^9  —  *4>53* 

Scotch,              -             1,700  —  133*034  — .  i3»443 

Eaft  Indiamen,                   54  —  43*629  —  5*400 

Ireland,           -             — —  —  60,000  —  — 

10,465        —     »>i9»»39*        —      «©3>375 

Without  including  the  Weft-Indian  trade,  or  that  of  the  North  American  colo- 
nies, or  the  African  or  Afian,  the  Indiamen  excepted, 

Progrejs  of  the  French  Commerce  *• 

Imports  Exports. 

716  to  1720,  peace,  average  per  annum,  65,079,000  — ■  106,216,000 

721  to  1732,  peace,  -  .             80,198,000  —  .  116,765,000 

733  t0  *735>  war>  -                 76,600,000  —  124,465,000 

736  to  1739,  peace,  -                102,035,000  —  143,441,000 

740  to  1748,  war,  -                -         112,805,000  —  192,334,00a 

749  to  1755,  peace,  •             -         i55»555><**>  —  257,205,000 

756  to  1763,  war,  -                 -         133*778,000  —  210,899,000 

764  to  1776,  peace,  -            -          165,164,000  —  309,245,000 

777. to  1783,  war,  -             -            207,536,000  —  259,782,000 

784  to  1788,  peace,  -            -         301,727,000  —  354>4*3*ooa 

•  Monf.  A  mould,  of  die  Bureau  de  la  Balance  du  Commerce  at  Paris,  afierts,  I  know  not  on  what 
authority,  that  the  EnglUh  navigation  in  1789  amounted  to  2,000,000  tons. 

.  -  it 
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Exports. 

Imports* 
I. 

9,147,700 

i77»» 

12,821,995 

» 1*352,480 

I783» 

i3>i«,235 

I3>544>*44 

1785. 

16,279,419 

10,289,495 

1787. 

17,804,000 

14,623,653 

1788, 

18,027,000 

14,264,614 

1789, 

17,821,000 

16,160,181 

1790, 

1 9, 1 30,000 

Exports. 
L. 

17,161,146 

16*770,228 
161869,000 
17,471,000 
1 9>340,ooo 
20,  1 20,000 


It  will  not  be  ufclcfs  to  contraffc  this  with  the  trade  of  England : 

Imports. 
L. 

*7*7>       6,346,768      — 

172**       7i°94#7°8      ~ 
1735*       8,160,184      — 

I738i  7>438>96°  — 

»743>  *  7>*02,3$3  — 

*753»  8,625,029  — 

1763*  11,665,036  — 

As  the  balance,  or  ideas  of  a  balance,  are  a  good  deal  vifionary,  we  (hall  find,  by 
adding  the  two  columns  together,  that  the  trade  of  England  has  fuffered  no  de- 
cline, but,  on  the  contrary,  is  greater  than  ever;  it  deferves  attention,  however, 
that  the  progrefs  of  it  has  not  been  nearly  fo  rapid  as  that  of  France,  whofe  com- 
merce, in  the  laft  period,  is  3!  times  as  great  as  it  wjw  in  the  firft ;  whereas  ours 
has  in  the  fame  period  not  much  more  than  doubled.  The  French  trade  has 
a  1  mo  ft  doubled  fince  the  peace  of  1763,  but  ours  has  increafed  not  near  fo 
much.  Now  it  is  obfervable,  that  the  improvements,  which  in  their  aggre- 
gate mark  national  profperity,  have,  in  this  period  of  twenty-nine  years, 
been  abundantly  more  adive  in  England  than  in  France,  which  affords  a 
pretty  ftrong  proof  that  thofe  improvements,  and  that  profperity,  depend  on 
fomethiftg  elfe  than  foreign  commerce  •,  and  as  the  force  of  this  argument  is 
drawn  dire&ly  from  fails,  and  not  at  all  from  theory  or  opinion,  it  ought  to 
check  that  blind  rage  for  commerce,  which  has  done  more  mifchief  to  Europe, 
perhaps,  than  all  other  evils  taken  together.  We  find,  that  trade  has  made  an 
immenfe  progrefs  in  France ;  and  it  is  elfewhere  (hewn,  that  agriculture  has 
made  little  or  none  j  on  the  contrary,  agriculture  has  experienced  a  great  in- 
creafe  in  England,  though  very  feldom  favoured  by  government,  but  commerce 
an  inferior  one ;  unite  this  with  the  vaft  fuperiority  of  the  latter  in  national  pfo- 
jperity,  and  furcly  the  lefTon  afforded  by  fuch  fadts  needs  no  comment. 

Of  the  Treaty  of  Commerce  between  Great  Britain  and  France. 

* 

I  fhall  lay  before  the  reader,  the  refult  of  the  treaty,  both  according  to  the 
Englifh  cuftom-houfe,  and  alfo  by  the  regifters  of  the  Bureau  de  la  Balance 
du  Commerce  at  Paris ;  which,  I  fhould  however  remark,  is  beyond  all  compari- 
fon  more  accurate  in  its  eftimations ;  and  whenever  it  is  a  queftion  between  the 
authority  of  the  two  in  oppofition  to  each  other,  I  fhould  not  hefitate  a  moment 
in  preferring  the  French  authority ;  indeed  it  is  certain,  that  in  many  articles 
the  valuation  attached  to  fome  denominations  is  as  old  as  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 
though  the  real  value  is  known  to  have  quintupled,. 
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1769, 
»77o> 
«77«» 
»77«» 
»773» 
«774» 


Englijh . 

Account, 

Export  cfBritiJh  Manufactures  to  France. 

£'          '•       <& 

1 

£. 

U 

83.213     »8       4 

1784. 

93.763 

7 

93>*3*      7      5 

i785. 

244,807 

»9 

85,951      a      6 

1786, 

-      343.707 

11 

79.534    13      7 

i787» 

-      7«  3.446 

14 

95.370    13      8 

1788, 

884,100 

7 

85,685     13      2 

1          »789. 

-      830,377 

17 

I 

10 

11 

1 

o 


X. 

*. 

j. 

• 

£. 

* 

d. 

11,830,194 

»9 

7 

1789. 

'3.779.740 

18 

9 

1 4,053,900 

3 

5 

1790, 

14,921,000 

O 

0 

12,744,719 

16 

9     J 

The  rife  in  the  years  1785  and  1786,  may  be  attributed  to  the  rage  for  every 
thing  Englilh,  which,  I  believe,  was  then  pretty  much  at  its  height;  the  mo- 
ment the  honour  of  the  nation  was  fecured  by  wiping  off  the  difgraces  of  the 
war  of  1756,  by  the  fuccefs  of  the  American  one,  the  predilection  for  every- 
thing Engliflr  fpread  rapidly.  In  order  to  (hew  the  proportion  which  our  ex- 
port  of  manufactures  to  France  bears  to  our  exports  to  all  the  world,  I  fliall  in- 
fert  the  total  account  by  the  fame  authority* 

1786,        - 

*787» 
1788, 

We  know  that  all  thefe  fums  are  incorredt ;  but  we  may  fuppofe  the  incorreft- 
nefs  as  great  one  year  as  another,  and  that  therefore  the  companion  of  one  year 
with  another  may  be  tolerable  exalt.  The  following  French  accounts  have  been 
taken  with  lingular  attention ;  and  as  duties  have  been  levied  on  every  article* 
the  amount  may  be  more,  but  cannot  be  lefs. 

French  Account* 

Imports  from  England  into  F ranee  %  in  1788. 

Woods,  coal,  and  raw  materials,  of  which  coal  near  6,ooo,oooliv.  16,553,400 

Other  raw  materials,  not  the  dined  product  of  the  earth,            -  2,246,500 

Manufactured  goods,                .                -                .              _  19,101,900 

Manufactured  goods  from  foreign  induftry,                -               -  7*700,900 

Liquors  (boiffbns)>                -  27 1,000 

Eatables  (comeJtibUj),  fuch  as  fait  meat,  butter,  cheefe,  corn,  &c.  9>992>3<x> 

Drugs,               ......  i,995>9°o 

Groceries,                            _      -                -                -                -  1,026,900 

Cattle  and  hories,                -                -                ...  702,800 

Tobacco,                -                -.                -  843,100 

Various  articles,                ...                 «  187,200 

Weft  India  cotton,  and  Weft  India  goods,  none.  ■     ,  ■■' 

601621,900 

Exports 
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Exports  from  France  to  England^  in  1788. 

Woods,  coal,  and  raw  materials,  .                -             534»i<x> 

Other  raw  materials,  not  the  direct  produft  of  the  earth,          635,200 

Manufactured  French  goods,  -                -               4, 7  86, 20a 

Manufactured  goods  bom  foreign  induftry,             -            2,015,100 

Liquors,                 -                 -  •               -             13*492,200 

Eatables,                -  2,215,400 

Drugs,                -  759>«<» 
Groceries,  none* 

Cattle  and  horfcs,            -  -            -            -            1  Hi, 700 

Tobacco,                -                 -  -                             733>90O 

Various  articles,                -  -                                      167,400 

Weft  India  cotton,,              -  4*297,300 

Weft  India  goods>                -  -              -           -        641,100 

3»»>54t5oo 

Explanation.— All  manufactured  goods*  both  Englifh  and  foreign,  imported  by 
the  Englifh  merchants,  have  been  under-rated  about  one-twelfth,  which 
will  add  3,238,800  liv.  The  French  exports  muft  alfo  be  increafed  for 
fmuggling,  &c.  &c. ;  fo  that  there  is  great  reaibn  to  think  the  real  account 
between  the  two  nations  may  be  thus  dated: 

lir. 

Exports  from  England  to  France,,  .       -  63,327,60a 

— — —  France  to  England,  •  33*847,470 

Balance  againft  France,        -  *  29*480, 1 30 

lir. 

Total  exports  of  England  to  France  in  1789,  -  58,000*000 

Ditto  of  Englifh  manufactures  in  1787,  -  33*000,000 

1788,  -    27,006,000 

1789,  -    23,000,000 

Hence  it  appears,  that  the  two  cuftom-houfes  do  not  differ  eflentially  in  their  accounts^ 

I  am  better  fatisfied  with  this  account  than  if  it  were,  as  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  Normandie  imagined,  much  more  in  favour  of  England y  for 
as  the  benefit  is  more  likely  to  laft,  fo  the  treaty  is  more  likely  to  be  renewed  ; 
and  confequently  peace  between  the  two  kingdoms  to  be  more  durable.  The. 
balance  of  the  manufacturing  account  does  not  exceed  14  millions,  which  is  very 
far  fhort  of  the  French  ideas,  and  muft,  in  the  nature  of  things,  leffen.  The 
*8  millons  of  raw  materials  and  coals,  inftead  of  being  an  import  hurtful  to  the 
interefts  of  French  induftry,  is  beneficial  to  it  •,  and  they  themfelves  wifely  con- 
fider  it  as  fuch,  and  lamented  the  old  duties  on  the  import  of  Englifh  coal,, 

aflerting 
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-averting,  that  there  ought  to  be  Done  at  all.  Here  are  10  millions  of  imports, 
and  a  balance  of  eight  indirect  objeCts  of  agriculture,  as  corn  and  meat.  If  a 
people  will  manage  their  agriculture  in  fuch  a  prepofterous  manner,  as  not  to  be 
able  to  feed  themfelves,  they  (hould  efteem  themfelves  highly  obliged  to  'any 
neighbour  that  will  do  it  for  them.  Raw  materials,  including  drugs,  with 
oattle,  corn,  ^nd  horfes,"  very  nearly  accounts  for  the  whole  balance,  great  as  it 
is,  that  is  paid  on  the  total  to  England  ;  and  as  fuch  objeCts  are  as  much  for  the 
advantage  of  France  to  import,  as  for  the-  benefit  of  England  to  export,  the 
whole  trade  muft,  both  in  extent  and  balance,  be  deemed  equally  reciprocal,,  and 
of  courfe  equally  tending  to  advance  the  profperity  of  each  kingdom.  There  is, 
however,  a  circumftance  in  which  matters  are  very  far  from  being  reciprocal,  and 
that  is,  in  payments.  The  French  are  paid  for  their  goods,  whatever  thefe  may 
be,  according  to  agreement ;  but  that  is  very  far  from  being  the  cafe  with  the 
Englifh.  The  manufacturers  of  Manchefter  have  been  known  to  make  heavy 
complaints  again  ft  the  mode  of  dealing  in  France,  not  only  in  refpeCt  of  pay- 
ment, but  alfo  of  want  of  confidence,  fince  their  goods,  fairly  executed,  accord- 
ing to  patterns  agreed  on,  are  feldom  received  without  difpute  or  deduction  :  and 
while  they  cheerfully  do  juftice  to  the  pundtuality  of  the  Americans,  Ger- 
mans, &c.  they  put  very  little  value  on  the  French  trade,  (peaking  in  general. 
It  is  the  fame  with  Birmingham,  whofe  merchants  and  manufacturers  afiert 
itrenuoufly,  that  the  commercial  treaty  has  been  of  no  fervice  to  their  town  ;  the 
French  having  taken  as  largely  their  goods,  by-contraband,  before  the  treaty,  as 
at  prefent,  through  a  different  channel ;  with  this  change,  that  the  Dutch, 
Germans,  and  Flemings,  with  whom  th?y  dealt  before,  paid  better  than  the 
French.  Thefe  circumftances  are  great  deductions  from  the  apparent  merit  of 
the  treaty,  which  cannot  be  fairly  eftimated,  unlefs  we  could  know  the  amount 
of  our  exports  fent  out  clandeftinely  before  it  was  concluded.  The  manufac- 
turers are  certainly  the  beft  judges ;  and  they  unite,  with  one  voice,  throughout 
the  kingdom,  either  to  condemn  it,  or  at  lead  to  aflert  its  having  been  a  m«re 
transfer  from  one  channel  to  another,  and  not  an  incrfqfe.  The  benefit  of  it, 
however,  as  a  political  meafure,  which  tends  to  eftablifh  a  friendfhip  and  con- 
nection between  the  two  countries,  cannot  be  called  in  queftion,  with  any  pro- 
priety ;  for  the  mere  chance  of  its  being  productive  of  peace,  is  of  more  confe- 
rence than  ten  fuch  balances,  as  appears  on  the  foot  of  the  above-mentioned 
account. 
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CHAP.    XX. 

Of  the  Manufactures  of  France. 

THHE  notes  I  took,  in  all  the  confidcrable  manufacturing  towns  of  France^  arer 
too  numerous  to  iniert.    I  (hall  touchy  therefore,  only  upon  one  or  two 
points,  the  mod  important. 

Earnings 

Average  earnings  in  all  the  fabrics,  of  the  men,  26^— Of  the  women,  15/— Of? 
fpinners,  qf. — Thefe  earnings  are,  without  any  doubt,  much  under  thofe  of  fimi- 
lar  manufactures  in  England ;  where  I  fhould  apprehend  the  men  earn,  upon 
an  average  2od.  a-day  or  40/" ;  the  women  9d.  or  18/  and  fpinners  I  have  fhewnr 
(Annals  of  Agriculture,  vol.  ix.)f  to  earn  6id.  or  nif. — The  vaft  fuperiority  of 
Engliih  manufaftures,  taken  in  the  grofs  to  thofe  of  France,  united  with  thia 
higher  price  of  labour,  is  a  fubjedt  of  great  political  curiofity  and  importance ; 
for  it  (hews  clearly,  that  it  is  not  the  nominal  cheapnefs  of  labour  that  favours 
manufactures,  which  flourish  moft  where  labour  is  nominally  the  deareft — per- 
haps  they  flourifh  on  this  account,  fince  labour  is  generally  in  reality  the 
cheapeft,  where  it  is  nominally  the  deareft;  the  quality  of  the  work,  the  fkill  and 
dexterity  of  performance  come  largely  into  the  account;  and  thefe  muft,  on  an 
average,  depend  very  much  on  the  ftate  of  eafein  which  the  workman  lives.  If 
he  be  well  nourifhed  and  cloathed,  and  his  conftitution  kept  in  a  ftate  of  vigour 
and  activity,  he  will  perform  his  work  incomparably  better  than  a  man  whofe 
poverty  allows  but  a  fcanty  nourishment.  There  is  doubtlefs  great  luxury 
amongft  the  manufacturing  poor  in  England ;  there  is  little  amongft  thofe  of 
France ;  this  apparent  evil  has  grown  fb  regularly  with  the  profperity  of  Englifh 
fabrics,  that  I  am  not  too  ready  to  confider  it  fo  great  an  evil,  as  to  de- 
mand any  laws  or  regulations  to  repreft  it,  which  have  been  injudicioufly  called 
for  by  fome  writers  $  inconveniencies,  indeed,  may  flow  from  it,  but  they  are  fo 
intimately  connected  with  the  fources  of  profperity,  that  to  touch  them  might 
be  dangerous :  the  hidden  benefit  is  concealed  ibmetimes  beneath  the  apparent 
evil ;  and  by  remedying  the  inconvenience,  the  advantage  might  be  loft.  It  is 
thus  fometimes  in  the  natural  body,  and  I  believe  often  in  the  political. 

It  is  a  remarkable  circumftance  in  the  agriculture,  or  rather  in  the  domeftic 
ceconomy  of  France,  that  the  culture  of  hemp  or  flax,  for  home  ufes,  pervades 
every  part  of  the  kingdom.  It  is  a  curious  queftion  how  far  this  is  beneficial  or 
not  to  the  general  interefts  of  the  national  profperity.  On  the  one  hand,  in 
favour  of  this  fyftem  it  may  be  urged,  that  national  profperity  being  nothing 
more  than  the  united  profperity  of  fingle  families,  if  any  fuch  article  of  oeconomy 
be  advantageous  to  individuals,  it  muft  be  fo  to  the  nation  at  large :  that  it  can- 
not 
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not  fail  of  being  beneficial  to  a  poor  man's  family,  to  have  the  women  and  chil- 
dren induftrioufly  employed  on  cloathing  the  whole,  rather  than  forced  to  buy 
fuch  articles  at  an  expence  of  money,  which  they  may  not  be  able  to  procure.— 
By  means  of  induftry,  thus  exerted,  a  poor  family  is  rendered  as  independent  as 
its  fituation  admits.  All  of  them  are  likewife  warmer,  and  more  comfortably 
-cloathed,  as  fer  as  linen  is  concerned,  than  if  it  were  bought ;  for  whatever  de- 
mands, money  will  be  confumed  with  much  more  caution  than  if  the  refult 
merely  of  labour.  Thefe  arguments  are  unanfwerable  j  yet  there  are  others,  on 
the  contrary,  that  alio  deferve  attention*  If  it  be  true,  that  national  profperity 
-depends  on  individuals,  and  that  whatever  carries  comfort  into  the  cottage  of  the 
poor  man,  adds  proportionably  to  the  mafs  of  national  enjoyment,  it  mud  alio  be 
equally  admitted,  that  whatever  renders  a  people  nationally  flourishing  and  rich, 
refleds  back  on  the  loweft  clafles  a  large  fhare  of,  and  intimate  connection  in 
fuch  wealth  and  prosperity ;  confequently,  if  domeftic  manufadurea  of  this  fort 
i>e  injurious  to  the  great  mafs  of  national  interests  in  a  ftate  of  combination,  they 
muft,  in  fame  meafure,  be  individually  fo  in  a  ftate  of  feparation.  A  modern 
fociety  flourishes,  by  the  mutual  exchange  of  the  produ&s  of  land  for  the  manu- 
factures of  towns  ;  a  natural  conned  ion  of  one  with  the  other ;  and  it  may  be 
remarked,  that  in  proportion  as  this  exchange  is  rapid  from  a  great  confuta- 
tion, in  fuch  proportion  will  a  people  generally  flourish*  If  every  family  in  the 
country  have  a  patch  of  flax  or  hemp  for  its  own  fupply  of  all  the  manufactures 
founded  on  thofe  materials,  this  beneficial  intercourle  of  the  country  with  the 
town  is  fo  far  cut  off,  and  no  circulation  takes  place.  If  the  pra&ice  be  good  in 
flax,  it  is  good  in  wool ;  and  every  family  ftiould  have  a  fufficient  number  of 
lheep  to  cloath  themfelves  in  woollens ;  and  if  every  little  village  have  its  little 
tanner,  the  fame  fuppofition  may  be  extended  to  leather.  A  patch  of  vines  fur- 
nifties  the  beverage  of  the  family ;  and  thus,  by  fimple  domeftic  induftry,  all 
wants  arc  fupplied ;  and  a  poor  family,  as  it  would  be  improperly  called,  would 
have  no  occafion  to  refort  to  market  for  any  thing  to  buy.  But  if  it  go  thither 
for  nothing  to  buy,  it  ought  to  go  thither  with  nothing  to  fell}  this  part  of  the 
theory  is  abfoiutely  neceflary,  for  the  town  has  the  power  of  buying  only  in 
cenfequence  of  having  that  of  felling ;  if  the  country  buy  nothing  of  the  town, 
a  flu  redly  the  town  can  buy  nothing  of  the  country.  Thus  it  is,  that  in  every 
combination  on  thife  fubje&s,  a  minute  divifion  of  the  (oil  into  finall  properties 
always  attacks  theetiftence  of  towns  that  is  to  fay,  of  what  Sir  James  Stewart 
calls  xhtjree  bands  of  a  Society.  A  countryman  living  on  his  own  little  property, 
with  his  family,  induftrioufly  employed  in  manu&during  for  all  their  own  wants, 
without  exchange,  connection,  or  dependence  on  any  one,  offers,  indeed,  a 
Jpetfacle  of  rural  comfort  j  but  of  a  fpecies  ahfolujely  inconflftent  with  the  prof- 
perity of  a  modern  fociety  :  and  wereJFrancc  to  confift  of  nothing  clfe,  the  whole 
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kingdom  would  become  the  prey  of  the  firft  invader.  Upon  fuch  a  fyftem,  all 
taxes  muft  ceafe,  and  confequently  all  public  force  be  annihilated.  The  whole 
routine  of  life  would  be  as  well  carried  on  without,  as  with  money ;  and  he  who 
has  of  neccflity  land  and  commodities  only,  could  pay  no  taxes  but  in  kind  y  in 
other  words,  could  pay  none  at  all.  However  plaufible,  therefore,  the  argu- 
ments may  be  in  favour  of  thefe  domeftic  manufactures,  there  are  not  wanted 
reafons  that  militate  powerfully  again  ft  them. 

In  a  cafe  of  this  kind,  a  reference  to  faCt  is  jnorc  valuable  than  reafoning.  The 
poor  in  France  abound  very  much  with  thefe  fabrics,  and  are  very  miferable. 
The  poor  in  England  hardjy  know  fuch  a  thing,  and  arc  very  much  at  their 
cafe ;  but  in  Wales,  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  fome  of  our  counties  moil  back- 
ward in  point  of  agriculture,  the  fyftem  is  found ;  and  precifely  in  the  poorefl 
diftriCts  of  the  three  kingdoms.  It  is  with  regret  that  I  feel  my felf  obliged  to 
differ  in  opinion  fo  often  on  political  fubjeCts,  from  a  man  of  fuch  diftinguilhed 
abilities  as  the  count  de  Mirabeau ;  but  upon  this  fubjeCt  he  gives  an  opinion 
dccifively  in  favour  of  thefe  fcattered  domeftic  manufactures,  advancing  the  fol- 
lowing ftrange  aflertion  *  "  Les  manufactures  reunies,  les  enterprizes  de  quel- 
ques  particuliers  qui  foldent  des  ouvriers  au  jour  la  journee  pour  travailler  a  leur 
compte  ne  feront  jamais  un  objet  digne  de  l'attention  des  gouvernemens.*  "  If 
there  be  truth  in  this  idea,  the  fabrics  eftablifhcd  in  towns,  in  which  a  mafter 
manufacturer  employs  the  poor,  are  good  for  nothing.  Thofe  of  Lyons,  Rouen, 
Louviers,  Elbceuf,  Carcaffone;  Manchefter,  Birmingham,  Sheffield,  &c.are 
of  no  account,  and  do  not  confer  national  profperity.  It  would  be  wafting  the 
reader's  time  to  refute  formally  fuch  opinions.  The  fads  are  too  notorious,  and 
the  arguments  too  obvious  to  dwell  upon. 

Of  the  Influence  of  ManufaEtures  on  Agriculture. 

Normandy— Rouen  to  Barentin.—A  noble  foil  and  full  of  manufactures,  but 
the  mod  execrable  hufbandry  I  have  yet  feen ;  every  field  a  bed  of  weeds 
and  couch. 

Tvetot.—A  noble  track  of  land ;  richer  or  deeper  loams  hardly  to  be  feenf 
but  all  miferably  cultivated ;  an  exception  to  the  common  cafe  in  France,  where 
fine  foils  are  ufually  well  cultivated  :  the  crops  in  this  country  are  a  perfeCt  con* 
trait  to  the  foil. 

Havre.— This  whole  country,  from  Rouen,  the  Pays  de  Caux,  is  a  region 
more  of  manufactures  than  agriculture.  The  fabric  is  what  the  great  population 
of  this  diftriCt  depends  on,  their  farms  being  but  a  fecondary  objeCt.  The  num- 
ber of  finall  properties,  and  confequently  population  is  very  great,  which  is  the 

*  Dtla  Monarchic  PruJJunnt>  torn.  iii.  p.  xog. 
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rcafon  for  the  price  and  rental  of  land  through  this  country  being  vaftly  out  of 
proportion  to  the  products.  Landlords  alfo  divide  their  farms  according  to  the 
demand,  as  the  rife  of  rent  tempts  it;  but  he  often  finds  him felf  depending  for 
the  rent  of  his  land  on  the  profperity  of  a  fabric.  The  whole  country  forms,  a  cu- 
rious fpeftacle ;  a  vaft  fabric,  and  an  immenfe  employment,  and  population  hav- 
ing been  abfolutely  mifchievous  to  agriculture.  This  has  been  the  refult 
throughout  the  Pays  de  Caux,  the  foil  of  which  may  be  ranked  among  the  fineft 
in  France.  Had  it  been  a  miferably  poor,  rocky,  or  barren  territory,  the  refult 
would  have  been  beneficial,  for  the  fabric  would  have  covered  fuch  a  diftridt 
with  cultivation.  But  the  farmers  of  the  Pays  de  Caux  are  not  only  manufac- 
turers, but  have  an  inclination  alio  for  trade ;  the  large  ones  engage  in  commer- 
cial fpeculations  at  Havre,  particularly  in  the  cotton  trade,  and  fome  even  iri 
that  of  the  Weft  Indies.  This  is  a  moft  pernicious  and  mifchievous  circum- 
fiance ;  the  improvement  of  their  cultivation  being  never  the  object  or  refult  of 
their  growing  rich,  but  merely  the  engaging  more  largely  in  trade  or  manu* 
failure.  If  they  get  a  .{hare  in  an  American  adventure,  no  matter  whether 
thirties  and  docks  cover  their  fields. 

Bretagne — St.  Brieux.— Meeting  here  with  a  linen  merchant,  and  fome 
other  well-inftru&ed  perfons,  I  demanded  information  concerning  the  ftate  of 
hufbandry  in  the  central  parts  of  the  province,  and  particularly  the  diftridts  in 
Which  the  great  linen  manufacture  (one  of  the  moil  confiderable  in  Europe)  is 
carried  on.  All  I  had  feen  of  the  province  was  fuch  a  wretched  and  almofl  de- 
ferted  wafte,  that  I  fuppofed  the  other  parts  much  better.  I  was  informed,  that 
the  whole  province  was  alike,  except  the  bifhoprick  of  St.  Pol.  de  Leon  ;  that 
where  the  linen  fabrick  was  chiefly  eftabliflied,  there  hufbandry  was  moft  ne- 
gleded,.  from  the  people  depending  on  their  linen  alone;  that  this  ftate  of  things 
could  not  be  helped,  as  it  was  impoflible  to  attend  both  to  their  fabric  and  their 
land ;  and  the  former  being  found  of  the  moft  importance,  the  latter  was  left  quite 
negle&ed;  and  that  the  landes  in  the  linen  parts  of  the  province  were  enormous. 

L'Orient. — Here,  in  conversation  concerning  the  waftes  of  Bretagne,  I  was 
again  aflured,  that  the  landes  were  of  very  great  extent  in  the  linen  country  of 
Pontivy,  Loudeac,  Moncontour,  and  St.  Quintin  ;  and  that  what  is  cultivated 
is  as  rough  as  any  I  have  feen  ;  for  the  weavers  are  amongft  the  very  worft 
farmers  in  the  province. 

uiuvergnac. — A  perfon,  intimately  acquainted  with  every  part  of  the  province, 
informed  me,  that  the  linen  fabric  in  Bretagne  is  almoft  always  found  amid  ft  bad 
agriculture,  which  he  attributed  to  their  always  fowing  hemp  or  flax  on  their 
boft  lands,  and  neglefting  corn;  but  where  corn  is  found,  as  about  this  place, 
they  depend  on  it,  and  are  not  equally  folicitous  for  hemp  and  flax. 

ElbceuJ  to  Rouen.— >A  defert. 

M.  l'Abbe 
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M.  l'Abbe  Raynal  remitted  1200I1V.  to  the  Royal  Society  of  Agriculture,  at 
Paris,  to  be  given  as  a  prize  on  the  fubjeCfc  of  the  following  queftion,  Une  agricul- 
ture jlorifante  infue- telle  plus  fur  laprqjpiriti  des  manufactures,  que  V  accroiffement 
des  manufactures  fur  la  projperiti,  de  r  agriculture  ?  How  the  writer?,  who  con- 
tend for  the  prize,  will  decide  the  queftion,  I  (hall  not  inquire  j  but  the  faCts, 
which  I  have  here  noted,  feem  to  weigh  materially  towards  enabling  us  to  exa- 
mine it.  I  take  France  to  have  poflefled,  from  1650  to  1750,  the  moft  flourifti- 
ing  manufactures  in  Europe :  they  were  fo  confiderable,  and  fome  of  them  re- 
main yet  fo  important,  as  to  enable  us  to  appeal  merely  to  fads  for  an  anfwer  to 
fuch  a  queftion,  fo  far  as  the  example  of  that  kingdom  is  concerned.  That  cen- 
tury of  profperous  fabrics,  what  did  it  effeCt  for  agriculture  ?  I  may  very  fecurely 
reply,  nothing.  Whatever  accounts  I  received  of  the  comparifon  between  the 
former  and  the  prefent  ftate  of  their  cultivation,  were  in  favour  of  the  latter ; 
yet,  fuppofing  it  as  good  in  1750  as  at  prefent,  I  hefitate  not  to  aflert,  that  if 
fuch  immenfe  fabrics,  encouraged  almoft  exclufively  for  a  century,  could 
create  no  better  hufbandry  than  I  met  with  in  France,  we  may  very  fafely  con- 
clude, that  manufactures  may  flourifh  greatly,  without  fhedding  much  influence 
in  favour  of  agriculture.  Such  is  the  conclufion  which  forces  itfelf  upon  one 
from  the  general  view  of  the  kingdom ;  but  let  us  examine  it  more  in  detail.— 
The  greateft  fabrics  of  France  are  the  cottons  and  woollens  of  Normandy,  the 
woollens  of  Picardy  and  Champagne,  the  linens  of  Bretagne,  and  the  filks  and 
hardware  of  the  Lyonois.  Now,  if  manufactures  be  the  true  encouragement 
of  agriculture,  the  vicinity  of  thofe  great  fabrics  ought  to  be  the  bed  cultivated 
diftridts  in  the  kingdom.  I  have  vifited  all  thofe  manufactures,  and  remarked 
the  attendant  culture,  which  is  unexceptionably  fo  execrable,  that  one  would  be 
much  more  inclined  to  think  there  was  fomething  peftiferous  to  agriculture  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  a  manufacture,  than  to  look  up  to  it  as  a  mean  of  encou- 
ragement. Confidering  the  fertility  of  the  foil,  which  is  great,  Picardy- and  Nor- 
mandy are  among  the  worft  cultivated  countries  I  have  fcen.  The  immenfe 
fabrics  of  Abbeville  and  Amiens  have  not  caufed  the  inclofure  of  a  fingle  field, 
or  the  banifhment  of  fallows  from  a  fingle  acre.  Go  from  Elboeuf  to  Rouen,  if 
you  would  view  a  defert :  and  the  Pays  de  Caux,  poffefling  one  of  the  richeft 
foils  in  the  world,  with  manufactures  in  every  hut  and  cottage,  prefents  one  con- 
tinued fcene  of  weeds,  filth,  and  beggary;  a  foil  fo  villainoufly  managed,  that 
if  it  were  not  naturally  of  an  inexhauftible  fertility,  it  would  long  ago  have 
been  utterly  ruined.  The  agriculture  of  Champagne  is  miferable,  even  to  a 
proverb;  I  faw  there  great  and  flourishing  manufactures,  and  cultivation  in 
ruins  around  them.  Let  us  pafs  into  Bretagne,  which  affords  but  one  fpeCtacle, 
that  of  a  dreary,  defolate  wafte  ;  dark  as  ling— fombre  as  broom  can  make  it.— 
Tou  find  yourfelf  in  the  midft  of  one  of  the  greateft  linen  manufactures  in 
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Europe,  and,  throwing  your  eye  around  the  country,  can  fcarcely  believe  the 
inhabitants  are  fed  by  agriculture ;  if  they  fubfifted  by  the  chafe  of  wild  animals, 
their  country  might  be  as  well  cultivated.  From  hence  crofs  the  kingdom  to 
Lyons;  all  the  world  knows  the  immenfe  fabrics  found  there;  and  thoie  of  St* 
Etienne  among  the  moll  flourishing  in  the  kingdom  :  De  toutes  les  provinces  de 
France,  fays  M.  Roland  de  la  PlatiSre,  le  Lyonois  eft  le  plus  miferable  *  .—What 
I  faw  of  it  gave  me  little  reafon  to  queftion  the  affertion.  The  remark  of  another 
French  writer  makes  the  experiment  double :  L'Artois  eft  un  de  Provinces  lesplus 
riches  du  royaume.     C'eft  un  veriti  inconteftable  elle  ne  poffide  point  de  manu- 

failures  \.  I  will  not  prefume  to  aflert,  that  the  agriculture  of  thefe  diftriCts  is 
bad,  becaufe  they  abound  with  manufactures,  though  I  believe  it  to  be  very 
much  the  cafe  in  the  Pays  de  Caux ;  I  merely  ftatc  the  fads,  which  I  clearly 
know,  becaufe  they  came  within  my  own  eye ;  the  fabrics  are  the  greateft  in  the 
kingdom,  and  certainly  the  agriculture  is  among  ft  the  worft.  In  my  tour  through 
Ireland,  the  journal  of  which  is  before  the  public,  I  examined,  with  attention, 
the  vaft  linen  manufacture  which  fpreads  all  over  the  north  of  that  kingdom.  I 
there  found  the  fame  fpeCtacle  that  Bretagne  offers ;  hufbandry  fo  miferably, 
fo  contemptibly  bad,  that  I  have  {hewn,  by  calculation,  the  whole  province 
converted  intoafheep-walk,  and  feeding  but  two  (heepper  acre,  would  yield,  in 
wool  only,  a  greater  value  than  the  whole  amount  of  the  linen  fabric  J  ;  a  cir- 
cumftance  I  attribute  entirely  to  the  manufacture  fpreading  into  the  country,  in- 
stead of  being  confined  to  towns.  Wherever  the  linen  manufacture  Jpreads,  there 
tillage  is  very  bad,  faid  that  attentive  obferver  the  Lord  Chief  Baron  Forftcr  §.— 
The  Earl  of  Tyrone  has  an  eftate,  in  the  county  of  Deny,  amidft  manufactures, 
and  another  in  that  of  Waterford,  where  there  are  none ;  and  he  allured  me,  that 
if  the  Derry  land  were  in  Waterford,  or  abfolutely  freed  from  fabrics,  he  fhouM 
clear  full  one- third  more  money  from  it  ||. — If  we  pafs  into  England,  we  (hall 
find  fomething  fimilar,  though  not  in  an  equal  degree ;  the  manufacturing  parts  of 
the  kingdom  being  among  the  worft  cultivated.  You  muft  not  go  for  agricul- 
ture to  Yorkshire,  Lancafhire,  Warwick  (hire,  or  Gloucefterfhire,  which  are 
full  of  fabrics,  but  to  Kent,  where  there  is  not  the  trace  of  a  fabric ;  to  Berk- 
(hire,  Hertfordfhire,  and  Suffolk,  where  there  are  fcarcely  any  :  Norwich  is  an 
exception,  being  the  only  great  manufacture  in  tlic  kingdom  in  a  thoroughly 
well  cultivated  diftriCt,  which  muft  very  much  be  attributed  to  the  fabric  being 
kept  remarkably  within  the  city  and  fpreading  (fpinning  excepted),  not  much 
into  the  country ;  a  circumftance  that  deferves  attention,  as  it  confirms  ftrongly 

•  Journal  Phyftque.    torn,  xxxvi.  p_.  34A. 

f  Memire  fur  cette  queftion^  Eft-il  utile  en  Artois  iu  divifer  lesfermes^  par  M.  Delegorgue.  1786.  p.  23. 
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the  preceding  obfervations.  But  the  two  counties  of  Kent  and  Lancafter  are  ex- 
preflly  to  the  purpofe,  becaufe  they  form  a  double  experiment ;  Lancafter  is  the 
moft  "manufacturing  province  in  England,  and  amongft  the  word  cultivated : 
Kent  has  not  the  fhadow  of  a  manufacture,  and  is  perhaps  the  beft  cultivated. 
Italy  will  furnifli  inftances,  yet  more  to  the  purpofe,  than  any  yet  cited.  The 
richeft,  and  moft  flouriftiing  countries  in  Europe,  in  proportion  to  their  extent, 
are  probably  Piedmont,  and  the  Milanefe.  All  the  figns  of  profperity  are  there 
met  with;  populoufnefe  well  employed  and  well  fupported;  a  great  export 
without ;  a  thriving  confumption  within ;  magnificent  roads ;  numerous  and 
wealthy  towns ;  circulation  aCtive ;  intereft  of  money  low ;  and  the  price  of 
labour  high.  In  a  word,  you  can  name  no  circumftance  that  (hall  prove  Marc- 
chefter,  Birmingham,  Rouen,  and  Lyons  to  be  in  a  profperous  ftate,  that  is  not 
found  diffufed  throughout  the  whole  of  thefe  countries;  to  what  is  all  this  prof- 
perity to  beafcribed  ?  certainly  not  to  manufactures,  becaufe  they  poflefs  hardly 
the  trace  of  a  fabric :  there  are  a  few,  of  no  confideration,  at  Milan  ;  and  there  are 
in  Piedmont  the  filk  mills,  to  give  the  fir  ft  hand  to  that  produCt ;  but  on  the 
whole  to  an  amount  fo  very  trifling,  that  both  countries  muft  be  confidered  as 
without  fabrics.  They  are  equally  without  commerce,  being  excluded  from  the 
fea  1  and  though  there  is  a  navigable  river  that  paffes  through  both  thefe  terri- 
tories, yet  no  ufe  is  made  of  it,  for  there  are  five  fovereigns  between  Piedmont 
and  its  mouth,  all  of  whom  lay  duties  on  the  t ran  fit  of  every  fort  of  merchan- 
dize. As  thefe  two  countries  do  not  owe  their  riches  to  manufactures  or  com- 
merce, fo  undoubtedly  they  are  not  indebted  for  them  to  any  peculiar  felicity  in 
their  governments ;  both  are  defpotifms ;  and  the  defpot  *  of  Milan  makes  that 
country  a  beaft  of  burthen  to  Germany ;  the  revenues  are  remitted  to  Vienna  $ 
and  the  cloaths,  even  for  the  troops  paid  by  Milan,  come  from  Germany.  Thfc 
origin  and  the  fupport  of  all  the  wealth  of  thefe  countries,  are  to  be  found  in 
agriculture  alone,  which  is  carried  to  fuch  perfection  as  to  prove,  that  it 
is  equal  to  the  fole  fupport  of  a  modern  and  moft  flouriftiing  fociety  ;  to  keep 
that  fociety  in  a  ftate  of  great  wealth  ;  and  to  enable  the  governments  to  be,  in 
proportion  to  their  extent,  doubly  more  powerful  than  either  France  or  England. 
Piedmont  fupports  a  regal  court,  and  pays  30,000  men.  The  fame  extent  of 
country,  or  number  of  people,  does  not  efFeCt  the  half  of  this  in  any  other  dominion 
of  Europe.  But  are  thefe  territories  really  without  manufactures  ?  no :  nor  is  any 
country  in  the  world $  it  is  not  poflible  to  find  a  people  totally  exempt  from  them. 
The  prefent  inquiry  demands  no  fuch  exemption :  it  is  only  neceflary  to  (hew,  that 

*  The  expreffion  has  nothing  too  harih,  when  applied  to  the  late  emperor,  in  whofe  reign  I  viewed 
the  Milanefe :  it  is  not  applicable  to  the  wife  and  benignant  Leopold,  who  has  given  ample  grounds 
to  induce  a  belief,  that  he  will  prove  a  bleffing  to  every  country  that  is  happy  enough  to  be  governed 
by  him. 

the 
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the  manufactures  found  in  the  Milanefe  and  in  Piedmont,  are  fuchasarifeabfolutely 
in  confequence  of  agriculture ;  that  it  is  agriculture  which  fupports  and  nourifhes 
them ;  and  that,  on  the  contrary,  thefe  manufactures  are  fo  far  from  doing  any- 
thing politically  for  agriculture,  that  they  occafion  the  expofingof  it  to  reftriCtions 
and  monopolies  j  for  the  government  in  thefe  countries  have  been  bitten  by  the 
fame  madnefs  of  commerce  that  has  infefted  other  kingdoms ;  and  have  attempted, 
by  fuch  means,  to  raife  thefe  trifling  fabrics  into  foreign  export.  Happily  they  have 
never  been  able  to  do  it ;  for  there  is  reafon  to  imagine,  that  fuccefs  would  have 
fuggefted  other  reftriCtions  unfavourable  to  the  great  foundation  of  all  their  pro- 
iperity.  Thus  the  inftances  produced  are  exprefs  to  the  purpoife,  as  they  exhibit 
two  opulent  dates,  fupported  by  agriculture  alone,  and  pofleffing  no  other  manu- 
factures or  commerce,  than  what  every  country  muft  poflefs  that  enjoys  a  flourish- 
ing cultivation ;  for  it  is  not  to  be  expeCted,  that  fuch  great  refults  are  to  be 
found  attending  common  exertions  only.  On  the  contrary,  thofe  that  have  con- 
verted part  of  thefe  noble  territories  into  a  garden,  have  been  great  and  exemplary. 
The  canals,  for  mere  irrigation,  are  greater  works  than  many  in  England,  for 
the  purpofes  of  navigation ;  and  the  infinite  attention  that  is  given  to  the  perpe- 
tual deviation  of  the  waters,  is  a  fpeCtacle  of  equal  merit  and  curiofity.  Hence 
the  following  faCts  cannot  be  controverted : 

I.  That  the  agriculture  of  France,  after  a  century  of  exclufive  and  fuccefsful 
attention  to  manufactures,  was  in  a  wretched  ftate. 

II.  That  the  manufacturing  diftriCts  in  France  and  England  are  the  worft 
Cultivated. 

III.  That  the  beft  cultivation  in  England,  and  fome  of  the  beft  in  France, 
muft  be  looked  for  where  no  manufactures  are  to  be  found. 

IV.  That  when  the  fabrics  fpread  into  all  the  cottages  of  a  country,  as,  in 
France  and  Ireland,  fuch  a  circumftance  is  abfolutely  deftruCtive  of  agriculture : 
/pinning  only  excepted,  which  is  almoft  univerfal  in  every  country. 

V.  That  agriculture  alone,  when  thoroughly  improved,  is  equal  to  the  efta- 
blifhment  and  fupport  of  great  national  wealth,  power,  and  felicity. 

And  from  thefe  fadts,  the  following  corollaries  are  clearly  deducible: 

I.  That  the  beft  method  of  improving  agriculture,  is  not  by  eftablifhing  ma- 
nufactures and  commerce,  becaufe  they  may  be  eftablifhed  in  great  extent  and 
perfection,  and  yet  agriculture  may  remain  in  a  miferable  ftate. 

II.  That  the  eftablifhment  of  a  flourishing  agriculture,  inevitably  bc9afions  the 
poffeflion  of  fuch  manufactures  and  commerce,  as  are  equal  to  the  fupport  of 
numerous  and  flouri/hing  towns ;  and  to  whatever  is  neceflary  to  form  a  great 
and  potent  fociety.    The  lefibn  to  governments  is  deducible  in  few  words :  firft, 

fecure 
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fecure  profperity  to  agriculture,  by  equal  taxation  *,  and  by  abfolute  liberty  -f  of 
cultivation  and  fale  £•  Secondly  ;  do  no  more  to  encourage  manufactures  and 
commerce,  than  by  letting  them  alone,  a  policy  exclufive  of  every  idea  of  mono- 
poly. .  We  may  fafely  affirm,  and  our  aflertions  are  founded  on  unqueftionablq 
fadts,  that  any  country  will  attain  the  utmoft  profperity  of  which  its  government 
is  capable,  that  fteadily  purfue  this  conduit. 


i 
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CHAP.    XXI. 

Of  the  Taxation  of  France. 

'T'HE  difficulty  of  underftanding  the  details  of  the  finances  of  France,  induced! 
•*■  me  to  attempt  difentangling  their  confufion,  by  reducing  them  to  fuch 
heads  as  are  common  in  our  own  revenue.  The  particulars  indeed  are  too  long, 
to  infert,  but  the  fubjeft  of  taxation  is.  of  too  much  importance  to  be  paffed  over 
abfolutely  in  filence. 


Taxes  on  Land  under  the  old  Government. 


French  Money. 

Vingtiemes*  -  -  55>565>*64liv. 

Taille,        -  -  81,000,000 

Local  impofitions,         *  -  1,800,000 

Capitation  -  -  22,000,000 

Decimes,         -  10,600,000 
Sundries,.          ...  600,000 

»7»iS65>a64 


EngliJh  Money, 

£-  2*430,980 

3>543>75° 

7  8,7  50 

962,500 

4^,7So 
26,250 

7,505,980 


The  calculation  of  the  committee  of  impofition  ||,  in  the  National  AiTembly, 
is  this, 

Vingticmes,        -            •  55,565,26411?. 

Decimes,             -             -  10,000,000 

.  Other  impofitions,         -  23,844,016 

Taille,            -            •  73*816,179 
Capitation,             -          -        6,133,274 

Tythes,            -            -  110,000,000 

Half  the  gabelle,           -N  30,000,000 

Half  the  excife  on  leather,  4,500,000 

;  3*4»059»724    Or,  £.  13,740,112  ftcrling, 

•  There  is  no  equality  but  in  thofe  on  confumption,  and  tythes  abfolutely  incompatible.    * 

t  Liberty  trf  cultivation,  implies  an  unlimited  power  of  inclofure :  the  privilege  of  cultivating  any 
plant  the  farmer  pleafes,  without  (hackle  or  reftraint.  %  An  unbounded  freedom  of  export 

♦  Rapport  du  Cmiti  d$  V Intyfttion.    Pice);  Jvft.  No,  x. 
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It  is  fufficiently  evident,  that  this  is  an  inflamed  account  in  fcveral  articles,  as 
the  committee  had  fome  defign  in  view.  Upon  the  principles  of  the  cecono- 
miftes,  they  propbfed  a  land-tax  of  three  hundred  millions  for  the  fervice  of  the 
year  1791  ;  and  that  propofition  was  made  under  the  affertion  that  the  nation 
paid  a  greater  land-tax  under  the  old  government.  The  reafoning,  however, 
is  erroneous  ;  and  to  dirett  110,000,000,  the  amount  of  tythes  (which  the  Af- 
ffembly  had  exprefily  abolifhed  without  condition),  to  be  made  good  by  a  land- 
tax,  is  an  oppreffion  for  no  better  reafon  than  its  having  exifted  before:  to 
bring  fait  and  leather  into  the  account  is  another  exaggeration  j  why  not  include 
the  duties  on  wine,  by  parity  of  reafoning  ?  A  farmer  who  has  no  vineyard  of 
his  own  muft  buy  it,  and  he  cannot  buy  without  paying  aides ;  but  are  thofe 
taxes  therefore  to  be  reckoned  ?  Certainly  not ;  nor  any  others  on  confumption, 
which  are  clearly  in  a  different  clafs,  and  not  to  be  included  in  fuch  a  detail. 

Taxes  on  Confumption. 


Salt, 

Wine  and  brandy,  &c. 

Tobacco, 

Leather, 

Paper  and  cards, 

Starch  and  powder, 

Iron, 

Oil, 

Glafs, 

Soap, 

Linen  and  fluffs, 

Octrois,  Entrees,  &c, 

Cattle, 

Cufioms, 

Tolls, 

Stamps, 

Local  duties, 


French  Money* 

58,560,000  liv. 

56,250,181 

27,000,000 

5,850,008 

1,081,509 

758,049 

980,000 

763,000 

1 50,000 

838,971 
1 50,000 

57>56i>55a 
630,000 

23,440,000 

5,000,000 

20,244,473 


English  Money. 

£.  2,562,000 

2,460,444 
I,l8l,205 

*5S>937 

47>3»5 
33*164 

4^875 

33>38i 
6,562 

36,704 
6,562 

2,5 18,3 17 

*7,56* 
1,025,500 

218,750 

885,695 

49>575 
">39l>54« 


♦260,390,905 

It  merits  the  reader's  attention,  that  of  this  long  lift  nothing  is  retained  under 
the  new  government  but  the  cuftoms  and  ftamps. 


General  Revenue. 


Taxes  on  land, 

Domaines, 

Confumption, 

Perfonal, 

Monopolies, 


French  Money. 

I7|3565*264liv. 

9,900,000 

260,390,905 

44,240,000 

*8,5'3>774 


Sundries,  including  the  Pays  d'Etar,    11,580,000 
■Carry  forward,  -         £a7>°59>943 


Englifh  Money, 

£>  a>43©>98° 

433»«»5 

i»»39I>548 

>»935»5°o 

i>$47>49° 

55°>37S 

17,989,024 


T  A  X  A  T  I   ON. 

French  Money. 

Brought  forward,  -  527,099,943  liv. 

Taxes  not  received  on  account  of 
government,        -  -  95,900,000 


5*3 


Colleftion, 


622,999,943 
57*665,000 


Engltfh  Money. 

£-i7>989*<>24 
4>i95>6*5 

22,184,649 
2,522,843 

*4f7°7*49* 


Total,        ...  680,664,943 

Such  was  the  revenue,  at  the  entire  command  of  Louis  XVI.  And  fuch 
were  the  confequences  of  the  funding  fyftem,  that  it  had  power  to  ftrike  a 
palfy  into  the  receipt  of  fo  enormous  an  income,  even  in  the  hands  of  the  matter 
of  250,000  bayonets,  and  twenty- five  millions  of  fubjefts.  Sovereigns  ought  to 
contemplate  thefe  effects  of  that  Public  Credit,  upon  which  the  banking, 
money-changing,  and  ftock-broking  writers,  with  Necker  at  their  head,  have 
delivered  fuch  panegyrics  !  A  fyftem  that  never  entered  a  country,  but  to  deftroy 
or  to  annihilate  profperity :  it  has  fpread  ruin  or  debility  in  Spain,  Holland, 
Genoa,  Venice,  and  France :  it  threatens  fpeedily  the  extinction  of  the  power, 
and  the  overthrow  of  the  conftitution  of  England :  it  has  weakened,  and  almoft 
deftroyed  Europe,  except  one  country,  faved  by  the  fplendid  talents  of  a  fingle 
fovereign.  It  is  impoffible  to  contemplate  fuch  a  revenue  and  population,  united 
with  variety  of  natural  advantages  poffeffed  by  France,  without  bleffing  the 
goodnefs  of  providence,  that  a  prince  like  Frederic  II.  did  not  fill  the  throne  of 
Louis  XV.  Such  a  penetrating  mind  would  have  feen,  in  perfpe&ive,  the  mis- 
chiefs of  public  credit  in  France,  as  clearly  as  he  did  in  Pruffia ;  he  would  have 
ftrangled  the  monfter  for  ever,  and  would  have  thereby  eftablifhed  a  power  ir- 
refiftible  by  all  his  neighbours;  and  the  nations  of  Europe  would  have  lain  in 
ruins  around  him. 

Changes  in  the  Revenue  f  occafwned  by  the  Revolution* 

The  general  ftatement,  by  the  firft  minifter  of  the  finances,  from  the  firft 
May  1789  to%April  30,  1790,  compared  with  the  receipt  for  1788,  will  give  the 
defalcation  that  has  taken  place,  and  the  additions  that  are  carried  to  account. 


1789. 


Fcrmes  generates, 
Regie  generate  des  aides, 
Regie  des  domaines, 
Ferme  des  poftes, 
Ferme  des  meffageries, 

6,  Ferme  de  Sccau  &  Poifly, 

7,  Ferme  des  affinages, 

Carry  forward, 


1, 

2, 

3> 
4* 

5> 


1 50, 1 07,000  liv. 

50,220,000 

50,000,000 

j  2,000,000 

1 , 1 00,000 

630,000 

1 20,000 

264, 1 77,000 


1790, 


126,895,08611V. 
31,501,988 

49>644>573 
10,958,754 

661,162 

780,000 


«0,44i>i63 


3^ 
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1789. 


Brought  forward, 

8,  Abonnement  de  la  Flandre, 

9,  Loterie,  - 

10,  Re venus  cafuels,  - 

11,  Marc  d'or, 

12,  Salt  petre,         - 

13,  Reccttc  general, 
f  4,  Pays  d'Etats, 

15,  Capitations  &  vingtiemes  abonnees, 

16,  Impofitions  aux  fortifications, 

17,  Benefice  des  monnoies,        - 

18,  Droit*  attribuls  a  la  caifle  du  commerce,  636,355 
19*  Forges  toy  ales,  -  *  80,000 
to,  Interets,  PAmerique,        -            •        1,600*000 

2 1,  Debets  des  comptables, 

22,  Parties  tion  reclamees  a  1'hotel  de  Ville, 
a j,  fcetita  recoutfremens, 
&4*  Quinze  vingt,  -  -  180,000 


164, 177,000  liv. 

823,000 

14,000,000 

3,000,000 

1,500,000 

800,000 

*S7>o3S>*9*> 
04,556,000 

575,000 

575,000 

500,000 


1790, 


mmmm 


15,  Piatt  carried  to  the  taint, 

26,  Dons  patriotiques, 

ay,  Contribution  patriotique  *, 


470,038,245 


020,441,563  liv. 
822,219 
12,710,855 

i>*57>447 
760,889 

303,184 

23,848,26 1 
1,213,505 

67^399 

8ft4>3<>i 
305,418 

40**702 

2,291,860 
240,262 

257*000 

*93A93>3*9 
14,256,040 

361,587 
9*721,085 


3l7>*3*,ioi 

The  vaft  defalcation  is,  therefore,  176,544,856  liv.  (7,723,8371.),  thefam  which 
1790  falls  ihort  of  1789. 

1 79 1.— The  Committee  of  Imports  have  calculated  the  fumfi  wanted  for  the 
year  1791,  and  they  propofed  to  raile  them  in  the  following  manner  f ; 

Land-tax  (contribution  foncioro),  -  287,000,000  liv. 

Tax  on  perfonal  property  (contribution  mobitiare),  60,000,000 


Stamps  (droit  d'cnr^Jhemtnt), 

Other  ftamps,  .  .  . 

Patents  (ftamps),        -  -  - 

Lotteries,  * 

Cuftoms,        - 

Powder,  fait  petre,  marc  d'or,  and  affinages, 

Mortgages,  - 

Pofts  and  ftage  doaches, 

Contribution  patriotique, 


50,246,47s 
20,764,800 

20,182,000 

10,000,000 

20,700,000 

1,000,000 

5>375jOOo 

1 2,000,000 

34>56*><*x> 


Carry  forward,  -  -        421,830,278 

*  It  deferves  attention,  that  this  contribution  patriotique  is  mentioned  as  a  refource  of  35,000,OOOlir* 
for  the  year  1791,  by  the  committee  of  impofition.    Rapport  6  Decrmbre^  1790,  fur  Us  moyem  do 
pourvoir  aux  dipenfts  p$ur  1 79 1,  p.  5* 
f  Rapport  fait  U  6  Dectmbre,  1790,    8vo.    p.  6.    Rapport  fait  /r  19  February  1791.    8vo»    f.  7* 
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Brought  forward,        -        -        5*J, 830,278  liv. 

Domaines,  ...  15,000,009 

Sale  works,  -  •  *  3,000,000 

*  Intereft  from  Americans,  &c.  -  4>ooo,ooo 

Sale  of  fait  and  tobacco  in  the  warphoufcs  of  the 

farmers  general,  *.        29,169,462 

573,ooo,ooo     Or,  £.  25,068,75a 

It  appears,  by  the  Memoir es  prifentis  a  VAJfemblee  Nationale  au  nom  du  Com.des 
Finances,  par  M.  de  Montefquiou,  September  9,  1791  4to.  that  the  reyenue 
in  1790  produced  only  253,09 1,000  liv.  which  was  made  up  by  anticipation*  and 
aflignats. 

Inter efi  of  Debts. 

Amount  oF  the  debt,  According  to  the  lateft  ftatements.  The  following  is 
tjhe  account  .of  the  committee  of  finances : 


Jtarfe  vdsgtrts  f  life  annuities), 

BaMs  ptrpeiutttts*-*- Rentes  cnjtittaict> 

Hetties  payw  a  IhoUl  it 

vii/e, 
J)ettes  liwidcesy 
Gages  &  Sraitemens, 
CtymunasifiS)  ~ 

MemniSsSf  » 

Emprmtt)  Pejsd'Etats, 


PtttemgMe^ 


Capitals. 

14018,233,460  lir. 

2,422,987,301 

12,351,643 

2,603,210 

3,066,240 

*7j306,*4P 

1^6,964,734 

1,878,816,534 
t  5>S*7»*47»3o* 


» 


Qr  fterling, 


*—^m 


£•  «44>44a»°99 


Integcft. 

101,8  23,8461m 
4,745,617 

544, 11 4 
93.645 

*>36$>34» 
©■,276,087 

**7>7  37**9 
9*>'33»*39 

259,871,058 

l*1  *>369>$S7 


AfTignats  to  the  amount  of  400,000,000  had  then  been  iflued ;  but  the  com- 
mittee does  not  inrfudethem  in  the  preceding  account. 

*  The  committee  ftate,  that  this  debt,  by  leaving  the  annuities  to  extinguish  themfelvefc  apd  by 
buying  in  the  perpetual  funds,  at  twenty  years  purchafe,  the  whole  would  be  extingnifhed  with  the 
Aim  of  1,321,191,817  liv.     Etat  de  t*  dette  PuUiqut.    4to.     1790.    p.  8. 

t  Monf.  iip  Montcfquiou,  In  the  j&qnioire  prefented  September  9,  1791,  inakes  the  dettt  exigibfe 
amou/rt  to  2,300,000,000  liv.  p.  58.  Qe  makes  the  whole  debt  3,400,000,000  liv.  to  which  add 
1,800,000^000  of  aflignats,  and  this  is  5,200,000,000  liv.;  but  215,90^000  liv.  of  affignats  have  been 
burnt.    p«  46. 

%  I  have  -read  Monf.  Arnould  {De  la  balance  du  Cemnur€$y  1791),  who  makes  the  debt 
4,132,000*000  Kv.j  -but  not  giving  his  authorities  fetisfiiftorUy,  X  muft  adhere  to  the  above-men* 
tioned  Aatciaeat 

3  U  2  The 
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The  Appergu  des  Recettes  &  Depenfes  de  V Annie*  1791,  by  the  finance  minifter, 
M.  Dufrefne,  gives  the  account  of  the  expences  neceflary  to  be  incurred  in  1791, 
according  to  the  decrees  of  the  aflembly,  and  they  are  as  follows : 

To  the  ecclefiaftics,  for  the  cxpence  of  public 

worlhip,  ...  70,000,000  liv. 

Penfions  to  the  religious  of  the  convents  and 

monafteries  fupprcfied,  -  -  70,000,000 

Juftice,  -  -  -    ■         -  ia,ooo,ooo 

Dire&ories  of  departments  and  diftri&s,         -  9,360,000 

Civil  lift, penfions,  falaries,  bureaus,  academics,  &c.  67,041,363 

All  other  payments,  of  which  in-x 

tereft  of  debts,        -  -%        192,265,000 

Paris,  ...  9*3^3*800 

War  department  and  marine,         -         1 34*43  * 

360,770,500 

589,172,000      Or,  £.  25,776,274 

s 

By  the  Metnoires  fur  les  Finances  pre/entes,  9th  September,  179 1,  4to,  fomc 
points  receive  more  light  than  in  any  preceding  account.  It  appears,  that  the 
national  eftates  fold  have  produced  964,733,1 14  liv. ;  this  is  a  curious  fadt ;  but 
the  idea,  that  the  remainder  will  produce  enough  to  make  this  fum  up 
3,500,090,000  liv.  is  by  no  means  certain ;  indeed,  it  is  of  a  complexion  too 
dubious  to  be  admitted  *  and  of  thole  actually  fold,  the  receipt  only  to  the  amount 
of  735,054,754  liv.  is  pofitively  afcertained :  and  this  vaft  fum,  in  the  whole  pro- 
bably not  lefs  than  40  millions  fterling,  muft,  without  doubt,  contribute  very 
greatly,  even  beyond  all  calculation,  to  give  fecurity  to  the  new  government, 
as  it  interefls  the  mod  clofely  an  immenfe  number  of  perfons,  with  all  their  con- 
nections and  dependencies,  to  fupport  that  fyftem,  by  which  alone  this  great 
property  can  be  rendered  fafe.  If  to  this  be  added  the  whole  tiers  etat  of  the 
kingdom,  that  is  90  in  100  of  the  total,  it  muft  be  apparent,  that  the  hopes  of  a 
counter-revolution  muft  reft  on  external  force,  inadequate  to  the  conqueft  of 
fuch  a  kingdom  as  France,  unlefs  all  poffible  advantages  towards  favouring  the 
attempt  be  united  and  aided  by  a  well  connected  infurre&ion  of  thofe  who  are 
difcontented. 

Of  the  Funding  Syftem. 

It  appears,  from  the  preceding  accounts,  that  France,  under  the  old  go- 
vernment, purfued  the  ruinous  fyftem  of  mortgaging  its  revenues,  as  regularly 
as  any  other  country,  whofe  greater  freedom  might  be  fuppofed  to  offer  more 
temptations  to  the  practice.  This  fyftem,  however,  almoft  unaided  by  any  other 
caufe,  has  overturned  that  government,  by  means  of  the  molt  extraordinary  re- 
volution upon  record.  If  Lewis  XIV.  amidft  the  fplendour  of  his  reign  and  ca- 
reer 
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reer  of  his  conquefts,  pould  poffibly  have  forefeen,  that  the  fecond  fovereign 
in  defccnt  from  him  would  be  led  captive  by  his  fubje&s,  on  account  of  the  debts 

'  he  was  then  contra&ing,  he  would  either  have  reje&ed  with  horror  the  fyftem 
he  adopted,  or  have  manifefted  the  moft  entire  want  of  thofe  feelings  which 
ought  to  dwell  in  the  bread  of  %  great  and  ambitious  monarch.  But,  after  this 
memorable  example  to  other  countries,  it  remains  a  fubjeft  of  infinite  curiofity, 
to  fee  how  far  the  infatuated  and  blind  fpirit  of  funding  will  now  be  purfued. 
Every  hour,  after  the  great  event  in  France,  will  make  it  more  and  more  critical, 
and  will  inevitably  involve  in  its  train  new  revolutions,  perhaps  of  a  complexion 
more  dangerous  to  eftablifhed  families,  than  any  thing  we  have  feen  in  France.— 
If  peace  is  preferved  in  that  kingdom,  the  debt  will  extinguish  itfelf,  being  in  a 
great  proportion  annuities  for  lives ;  but  were  not  this  the  cafe,  and  fhould  new 
wars  add  to  the  national  burthens,  the  people,  almoft  emancipated  as  they  have 
been  from  taxation,  will  be  brought  back  to  it  with  great  difficulty ;  and  other 

.  aflemblies,  feeling  their  power  better  eftablifhed,  will  not  pay  the  fame  attention 
to  the  public  creditors  which  the  prefent  has  done ;  and  the  event  might  be  fimi- 
lar  to  what  will  inevitably  happen  in  England.  No  government  will  ever  think 
of  committing  a  deliberate  aft  of  bankruptcy ;  but  when  taxes  are  pufhed  to  fuch 
a  height  that  the  people  will  no  longer  pay  them,  they  are  ripe  for  fedition ; 
prefently  feel  their  own  power  ;*— and  the  event  which  follows,  may  be  eafily 
conjedhired.  What  is  the  conclufion  that  follows  ?— That  the  funding  fyftem, 
or  rather  the  wars  which  occafion  it,  are  fo  fatal  and  peftilential,  that,  at  all 
events,  they  ought  to  be  avoided  %  but  that,  if  unhappily  they  cannot,  they 
ihould  be  fupported  by  annual  taxes  (never  by  loans),  which  implies  a  war 
of  defence  at  borne  $  a  renunciation  of  all  exterior  dominion;  and  theabfolute 
annihilation  of  that  commercial  fyftem  of  policy  on  which  conquefts,  colonies, 
and  debts  have  been  fo  fatally  ere&ed. 

Of  the  Amount  of  Specie  in  France. 

The  writings  of  Monf.  Necker  will  aflift  us  in  the  regifter  of  the  French  mint, 
which  proves  fatisfadtorily  the  quantity  of  money  coined  in  France;  it  muft, 
however,  be  fufficiently  obvious,  that  from  this  quantity  it  is  mere  conjedture 
to  attempt  to  afcertain,  at  any  period,  the  adual  quantity  of  fpecie  remaining  ill 
the  kingdom. 

Coined  in  France  from  1726  to  17  80; — Gold,  -        957,200,000  li v. 

Silver,         *       1,489,500,000 

2,446,700,060 
In  178 1, 82,  and  8j,  -  -  -  52,300,000 


2,500,000,000 
And  cxifting  in  1784}  ...  2,200,000,000 


And 
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And  he  makes  the  iocreafe  of  fpecie,  in  15  years,  from  1763  to  1777,  **>  Prance, 
rqual  to  the  increafe  in  all  the  reft  of  Europe.  From  the  inquiries  of  M.  Cla- 
vifcre  *  and  M.  Arnouid  +,  it  appears,  that  the  gold  and  filver  currency  of  France, 
*t  the  afifembly  of  the  States,  was  two  milliards  {87,500,0001.)  Whatever  au- 
thority Monf.  Necker  placed  in  the  fuppofed  balance  of  the  French  trade,  of 
above  three  millions  flerling  per  annum,  was  aflumed  on  very  inefficient  grounds. 
The  marquis  dc  Cafiaux  has  proved  the  fafts,  which  Monf.  Necker  deduced 
from  that  balance,  to  have  never  exifted  but  in  his  own  imagination  $.  The 
importance  alfo,  which,  in  the  10th  chapter  of  the  fame  book,  that  writer 
afligns  to  thepoffeffion  of  great  quantities  of  gold  and  filver;  the  political  con- 
duct he  exprdfty  recommends  to  procure  thofc  metals,  as  letting  much  mer- 
chandize to  other  nations,  and  buying  little ;  ftudying  to  effeft  this  by  Shack- 
ling trade  with  duties  upon  export  and  import ;  and  by  the  acquifition  of  colo- 
nies :  the  whole  of  this  fyftcm  betrays  tk>  inconfideraWc  degree  of  litdeoefs ; 
it  is  worthy  erf  the <rouTrnng7houfe  alone;  and  mantfefts  none-ofthe  views  of  a 
great  ftatefman,  nor  even  the  abilities  of  an  able  politician  :  one  is  fore  to  meet, 
In  MonH  Nedkefs  produtS&ons,  with  an  eloquent  difplay  of  narrow  ideas,  and 
never  the  great  reach  ctf  real  talents,  tmt  the  mafteriy  views  of  decifive  genius 
!His  miniftry,  and  His  -publications,  Ihew  the  -equrfMe orderly  arrangement  of  a 
mind  well  regulated  for  litfle  purfutts ;  but  loft,  aroidft  the  great  events  of  a 
new  fyftem,  burftmg  into  elficiency  amidft  the  whid wind  of  a  revolution. 

The  total  currency,  of  both  gold  and  <filvor,  in  Great  Britain,  may  probably 
not  be  Ids  than  40  nrfHions  fterfiag.  But  no  companion  can  be  made  between 
the  two  kingdoms,  hecauie  the  great  -mafs  of  England's  circulating  currency  is  in 
paper;  ^whereas,  in  France,  all,  or  nearly  all,  was  in  ooin,  till  afiignats  were 
Iffued.  It  is  -ppdbably  a  juft  observation  of  Mr.  Hume,  that  ihe  xircmla tian  of 
paper  tends  ftrongly  to  banifh  coin.  Every  kingdom  owft  have,  proportioned  :to 
its  induflry,  a  circulation  of  Something ;  and  if  it  have  no  paper,  that  circulation, 
ib  proportioned  to  its  induftry,  will  be  in  coin  ;  the  creation  of  fo  much  paper 
Hipplies  the  place  of  it;  and  confeguently  keeps  it  from  flowing  into  any  coun- 
Xry,  where  it  is  demanded  by  the  offer  of  valuable  equivalents.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  has-been  urged,  that  paper,  fupplying  the  circulation  as  well 
and  more  conveniently  than  the  metals,  allows  the  latter  to  be  fent profitably 


*  Opinion  tf'unvrhmckr  de  VILtat.  f  DeJaBH^iu  Gm>  torn  iLp.  i*& 

%  MonL  dc  Calonne's  recoinage,  of  1785,  his  proved,  that  Monf.  Necker,  even  upon  a  fubjeft  more 
peculiarly  bis  *ewa,^a&  a  .banker,  is  not  fo  correct  as  one  would  imagine,  when  he  ventures  either  to 
calculate  onto  cexgedure.  It  b  with  difficulty  he  allows  300  millions  for  the  export  >and  melting  of 
louis',  which  appeal  ti/  have  been  650,000,000  liv.  He  ftates  the  gold  coinage  (including  the  filver 
of  the  years  1781,^82,  end  83),  at  1,009,500,000  liv*  inftead  of  which,  it  was,  by  Mont  de  Ca- 
loone's  account,  -4300,000^000  liv. 

out 
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oat  of  the  kingdom,  not  to  be  loft,  bat  beneficially  as  mefchandiaw,  and  that 
an  annual  benefit  is  made  by  this,  as  well  as  by  all  other  trades,  If  this  argu- 
ment be  good,  and  in  all  probability  there  is  fome  truth  in  it,  France*  by  keep- 
ing fo  enormous  a  capital  at  home  as  90  millions  fterling,  to  aefwer  purpofes 
which,  in  England,  are  fulfilled  with  leis  thin  half,  by  means  of  paper,  lofes 
the  profit  which  might  be  made  on  45  millions,  were  that  fum  employed  as  it  is 
employed  in  England.  There  is  yet  another  explanatiqn  of  the  great  paper 
currency  of  England,  which  has  alfo  much  truth  in  it,  and  efpeqially  in  the  pre- 
fent  moment.  It  may  be  faid,  that  paper  has  been  fo  largely  coined  in  England, 
becaufe  the  balance  of  its  tranftdtions  with  foreigners  has  hot  brought  in  the 
metals  as  faft  as  its  induftry,  has  demanded  a  circulating  reprefentative ;  its  in- 
duftry has  increafed  fafter  than  its  money  1  and  I  believe  this  to  have  been  very 
much  the  cafe  fince  the  American  war,  in  which  period  the  progrefs  of  profpe- 
rity,  in  this  kingdom,  has  been  of  an  unexampled  rapidity.  In  fuch  a  circum~ 
ftance,  the  circulation  of  paper,  inftead  of  leffening  the  quantity  of  fpecie,  will 
increafe  it,  by  facilitating  the  operations  of  commerce.  Another  evil,  of  a  worfe 
tendency,  perhaps,  is  the  difpofition  to  hoard,  when  the  currency  is  all  in  the 
precious  metals.  Monf.  Necker  ftates,  as  an  undoubted  fad,  that  vail  fums  of 
gold  are  hoarded  in  France ;  and  circumftances  came  to  light  on  Monf,  de  C*- 
lonne'6  recoinage,  which  proved  the  fame  fad.  The  ordinary  circulation  of 
Paris,  does  not  exceed  from  80  to  100,000,000  liy.  as  we  learn  from  the  fame 
minifter  * ;  a  fad  which  alfo  unites  with  the  immenfity  of  the  total  fpecie  of 
France,  to  (hew  that  perhaps  the  great  mafs  of  it  is  hoarded.  It  muft  he  fuffi* 
ciently  obvious,  that  this  pra&ice  depends  much  on  a  want  of  confidence  in  the 
government,  and  on  the  erroneous  conduit  of  not  encouraging  inveftments  in 
the  national  induftry :  but  it  tends  ftrongly  to  give  France  a  greater  mafs  of 
die  precious  metals  than  is  demanded  by  her  induftry. 

Two  considerable  proofs  exift  in  Europe,  that  a  country  will  always  attraft 
fuch  a  (hare  of  the  precious  ipetals  as  is  proportioned  to  its  induftry,  if  not  pre- 
vented by  circulating  paper.  Thefe  are  Pruffia  and  Mod  en  a.  The  King  of 
Pruffia's  treafure,  calculated  as  it  is  at  1 5  millions  sterling,  is  thrice  as  much  as  the 
whole  circulating  fpecie  of  his  dominions.  In  all  probability,  had  that  treafure 
not  been  withdrawn  from  circulation,  the  fpecie  would  not  at  this  moment  haye 
been  one  dollar  greater  than  it  is  at  prefent ;  and  for  this  plain  reafbn,  that  there 
appears  no  want  of  currency  in  thofe  dominions  *  the  degree  of  induftry  there 
demanding  fpecie  from  all  its  neighbours,  has  acquired  k  as  faft  as  the  King 
has  accumulated  his  treafure!  but  had  no  treafure  been  formed,  the  fame  de- 
mand would  not  have  taken  place,  and  confequentfcjr  no  fuch  influx  of  money. 
Modena,  as  I  once  before  obferved,  in  proportion  to  its  extent  and  riches,  affords 

a  fimilar 
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a  fimilar  inftanee  ,•  yet  the  duke's  hoard  is  luppofed,  on  pretty  good  grounds,  to 
exceed  very  much  all  the  circulating  fpecie  of  his  dutchy ;  and  I  made  parti- 
cular inquiries  at  Modena,  whether  a  want  of  it  were  perceptible  ?  I  Wa$  affurcd 
of  the  contrary,  and  that  their  currency  was  fully  equal  to  the  demands  of  their 
induftry  and  money-exchanges.  From  thefe  inftances,  we  may,  without  hesita- 
tion, pronounce,  that  the  fpecie  of  England  is  kept  vaftly  below  its  natural  mea- 
fure,  by  the  immenfity  of  our  paper  circulation.  There  is  little  importance  in 
poffefiing  great  quantities  of  fpecie,  if  not  in  a  national  hoard :  the  cafe  of  Eng- 
land nearly  permits  us  to  queftion  it  altogether.  For  neither  in  the  domeftic 
circulation,  nor  in  foreign  transitions,  has  France  been  able  to  effect  any  thing 
by  means  of  her  money,  which  we  have  not  been  able  to  command  equally  well, 
perhaps  better,  with  our  paper.  A  wife  government  fhould  therefore  be  felicit- 
ous for  the  induftrious  and  produftive  employment  of  her  people ;  if  (he  fecure 
that  effential  point,  (he  may  fafely  leave  the  metals  to  find  their  own  level, 
without  paying  any  regard  whether  her  circulation  be,  in  paper  or  in  gold.  Nor  is 
there  danger  of  paper  being  too  much  multiplied,  as  long  as  the. acceptance  of  it 
is  voluntary  ;  for  it  would  not  be  multiplied,  if  it  were  not  demanded  ;  and  if  it 
be  demanded,  it  ought  to  be  multiplied.  With  paper,  forced  by  government  on 
the  people,  the  cafe  is  far  different :  from  the  circumftance  of  its  being  forced, 
there  is  the  cleared  proof  that  it  is  not  demanded,  and  confequently  ought  not  to 
be  iffued ;  force,  in  foch  a  cafe,  is  fraud  ;  and  a  public  fraud  ought  never  to  be 
pradtifed,  but  in  the  laft  extremity  of  diftrefs.  The  affignats  iffued  by  the  Na- 
tional Affembly,  are  of  this  complexion ;  the  ftep,  however  dangerous,  might 
poflibly  be  neceffary  to  fecure  the  new  constitution ;  but  I  fhall  not  hefitate  a 
moment  in  declaring,  that  an  avowed  bankruptcy  would,  in  other  refpedts,  have 
been  a  much  wifer  meafure,  and  attended  probably  with  fewer  and  lefs  evils.— 
Of  thirty-four  commercial,  cities,  that  prefented  addreffes  upon  the  projedt  of 
affignats,  feven  only  were  for  them  *.  The  fcheme  met  with  equal  opposition 
from  rank +,  literature  J,  and  commerce  ||.  The  prognostics,  however,  of  an 
enormous  difcount,  were  not  verified  fo  much  as  might  have  been  expedted.— 
M.  Decretot,  in  September  1790,  mentions  them  with  400  millions  only  in 
circulation,  being  at  10  per  cent,  difcount  at  Bourdeaux;  and  M.  de  Condorcet 
6  per  cent,  at  Paris ;  thence  they  both  concluded,  that  the  difcount  would  be 
enormous,  if  a  greater  iffue  of  them  took  place;  yet,  in  May  179 1,  after  many 
hundred  millions  more  had  been  iffued,  they  were  only  at  from  7  to  10  per  cent. 

difcount  §.    And  another  circumftance,  equally  mistaken,  was  the  expectation 

» 

*  De  VEtat  de  la  France^  par  R^  de  Calonne.  8vo.  1790.  p.  82.  f  Opinion  de  M.  de  la  Roche- 
foucauldy  fur  V  Affignats  monnoie.  8vo.  %  Sur  la  Proportion  d*  acquit ter  les  dettes  en  Afftgnatsy  par  M. 

Condorcet.  8vo.  p.  14.  g  Opinion  de  M.  Decretot  fur  V  Affignats.  8vo.  p»8, 

§  It  became  greater  fince  5  but  owing  to  foreign  caufo*. 

of 
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of  an  enormous  rife  of  all  common  prices— which  did  not  happen,  for  corrt  ra- 
ther fell  in  its  value ;  a  remarkable  experiment,  that  deferves  to  be  remembered. 
The  Marquis  de  Condorcet  fuppofed,  that  wheat  would  rife  from  24  to  36  liw 
the  feptier,  perhaps  in  one  day  **  The  affignats  amounted,  on  the  diffulution 
of  the  firft  aflembly,  to  1 800,000,000  li v. 

What  conjiitutes  the  Merit  of  a  *Tax. 

Many  writings  have  appeared  of  late  in  France,  on  the  fubje&of  taxation} 
and  many  fpeeches  have  been  d<  livered  in  the  National  Aflembly  concerning  the 
principles  that  Ought  to  govern  the  ftatefmen,  who  poflefs  the  power  of  decid- 
ing in  queftions  of  fuch  importance.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  that  the  mem- 
bers, who  have  made  the  greateft  figure  in  that  aflembly,  have,  in  thefe  in- 
quiries, rather  adopted  the  opinions  of  a  certain  clafs  of  philofonhers,  who  made 
a  confiderable  noife  in  France  20  or  30  years  ago,  than  taken  the  pains  ferioufly 
to  inform  themfelves  well  of  the  fads  that  ought  to  be  examined  upon  the  fob- 
jeft.  It  is  not  for  a  traveller  to  go  to  the  bottom  of  fuch  intricate  inquiriesi 
which  would  demand  long  details,  and  a  very  minute  examination ;  but  the 
queftion  is,  in  the  prefent  moment,  of  fuch  importance  to  France,  that  a  rapid 
coup  d'cril>  cannot  but  have  its  ufe.  The  following  circumftances,  are  thofe 
which  I  conceive  form  all  the  merit  of  taxation.: 

1.  Equality*. 

2.  Facility  of  payment.. 

3.  Encouragement  of  induftry. 

4.  Eafe  of  collection. 

5.  Difficulty  of  two  great  extenfion. 

The  firft  cflential  point  is  equality.  It  is  abfolutely  neceflary,  that  every  indi« 
vidual  in  the  fociety  contribute  to  the  wants  of  the  ftate,  in  proportion  to  his  abi- 
lity, provided  fuch  contribution  does  not  impede  the  progrefs  of  his  induftry  *t% 

Every 

♦  Sur  I*  Propcfitton  d'acquitter  let  dettes  en  Jfftgnaisy  par  M.  Condorcet,  p.  21. 

t  Some  little  obfeurity,  that  hangs  over  this  definition,  (hould  be  removed ;  by  ability^  muft  not  be 
underftood  either  capital  or  income  but  that  fuperlucration,  as  Davenant  called  it,  which  melts  in  con* 
Jumption :  fuppofe  a  manufa&urer  makes  a  profit  of  2000I.  a-year,  living  upon  500L  and  annually  in* 
vetting  2500L  in  his  bufinefe,  it  is  fufficiently  obvious,  upon  juft  principles,  that  the  ftate  cannot  lay 
the  1500L  under  contribution  by  taxes.  The  500I.  is  the  only  income  expofed j  but  when  the  ma- 
*  nufa&urcr  dies,'  and  his  fon  turns  gentleman,  the  whole  income  is  made  to  contribute.  It  muft  be 
obvious,  however,  that  excifes  on  a  manufacturer's  fabric  are  not  taxes  on  him^  but  on  the  idle  con- 
fumer,  for  he  draws  them  completely  back.  In  like  manner,  if  a  landlord  farm  his  own  eftate,  and 
expend  the  income  in  improvements,  living  on  but  a  (mail  portion  of  the  profit,  it  is  fufficiently  clear, 
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Every  writer,  and  every  opinion  upon  the  fubjeft  agree  in  this ;  but  the  difficulty 
is,  how  to  ascertain  the  ability.  Taxes  on  property,  and  taxes  on  confump- 
iion,  fcem  to  have  this  merit ;  they  will,  however,  be  found  to  vary  prodi- 
gioufly  ;  for  long  experience,  in  all  countries,  has  proved  the  infinite  difficulty 
of  afcertaining  property,  and  the  tyranny  that  is  necefiary  to  be  pra&ifed,  in  order 
to  be  tolerably  exatt.  For  this  reafon,  all  land-taxes,  under  an  appearance  of 
equality,  are  cruelly  unequal :  if  levied  on  the  grofs  produce  in  kind,  they  are 
ten  times  heavier  on  poor  land  than  on  rich  ;  and  the  value  taken  by  the  ftate, 
bears  no  proportion  to  the  expence  which  effected  the  production*  If  levied  on 
the  rent,  the  eafe  of  frauds  makes  them  univerfal  and  perpetual  ;  and  if,  to  avoid 
thefe,  the  leafes  are  regiftered  and  taxed,  this  prevents  lea/es,  and  defiroys  agri- 
culture. If  lands  are  valued  by  a  cadajire,  the  expence  is  enormous  *9  and  the 
merit  is  gone  in  a  few  years,  by  variations  impoflible  to  corrett ;  till  at  la  ft  the 
only  merit  of  the  tax  is  its  inequality,  which  is  now  the  cafe  in  the  Milaaefe, 
Piedmont,  Savoy,  and  England  ;  where  an  attempt  to  make  the  land-taxes  equal 
would  ruin  the  husbandry,  and  produce  infinite  qppreffion.  Land  taxes,  Co  far 
from  being  equal,  are  fo  much  the  reverfe,  thaj  it  is  the  nominal,  and  not  the 
r^/ property,  that  bears  the  tax;  for  mortgages  eftpape  though  amounting  to  three- 
fourths  of  the  property  $  and  if,  to  avoid  this  cruelty,  the  proprietor  be  allowed, 
as  in  the  cafe  of  the  vingtiemes  in  France,  to  tax  the  mortgagee,  either  the  regu- 
lation is  evaded  by  private  agreements,  or  money  is  no  longer  lent  for  the  moft 
ufeful  of  all  purpofes.  Laftly,  land  is  vifible,  and  cannot  be  concealed;  whereas 
fortunes  in  money  are  invifible,  and  will  ever  flip  away  from  taxation  of  every 
kind,  except  from  thofe  on  confumption.  Thus  land  taxes,  viewed  in  what  light 
foever,  are,  totally  unequal,  oppreffive,  and  ruinous.     On  the  contrary,  taxes 

that  taxes  ought  not  to  aflfeft  one  (hilling  of  his  expenditure  on  his  land}  they  can  reach,  with  pro- 
jfriety,  the  expences  of  his  living  only  j  if  they  touch  any  other  part  of  his  expenditure,  they  deprive 
him  of  thofe  tools  that  are  working  the  bufincfe  of  the  ftate.  A  man  paying,  therefore,  according  to 
his  ability,  muft  be  underftood  in  a  reftrained  fenfe.  The  prepofterous  nature  of  land-taxes  is  feen  in 
this  diftin&ion,  that  an  idle  worthlefe  diffipator  is  taxed  exa&ly  in  the  £une  degree  as  his  induftrious 
neighbour,  who  is  converting  a  defert  into  a  garden. 

*  Yet  the  nobility  of  Lyons  and  Artois,  and  the  tiers  of  Troyes,  demand  a  general  cadajirt  of  all 
France,  Cahier.  p.  17.— Artois,  p.  18.— -Troyes,  p.  7.— -The  committee  of  impofition  recommends 
jone  alfo,  Rapport,  p.  8. — To  make  the  cadajire  of  Limofin  coft  2,592,000  liv.  (113,355k  15s*) 
and  the  whole  kingdom  would  coft,  at  the  lame  rate,  82,944,000  liv.  (3,628,8001.)  requiring  the 
employment  of  3072  engineers  during  18  years,  EJfai  d'un  Methods  gSnerale  a  etendre  Us  conrmffances 

des  Voyagturs,  par  Monf.  Meunier.  1779.  8vo.  torn.  i.  p.  199 The  King  of  Sardinia's  cadaftre  is 

faid  to  have  coft  8/  the  arpent,  Adminijlration  Prov.  Le  Trine,  torn.  ii.  p.  236.  The  caJUers  de- 
mand a  cadajire  in  the  language  of  the  aeconomiftes,  as  if  it  were  to  be  done  as  foon  as  imagined,  and  to 
coft  only  a  trifle  :  and  this  operation,  which  would  take  eighteen  years  to  execute,  is  advifed  by  M.  le 
Trone  to  be  repeated  every  nine  ! 

upon 
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upon  confumption  are,  of  all  others,  the  moft  equal,  and  the  mod  fair ;  for  they, 
are  ftudidufly  and  correctly  proportioned  to  the  quantity  of  every  mans  confump- 
tion *,  which  may  with  truth  generally  be  fuppofed  to  be  commenfurate  to  his  in- 
come; at  leaft  it  may  be  afferted  fafely,  that  there  is  no  other  method,  equally  fure 
of  eftimating  income,  as  by  that  of  confumption.  There  are,  it  is  true,  mifers. 
who  poffefs  much,  and  cdnfume  little ;  but  it  is  utterly  impoflible  to  reach  fuch 
•  men  in  taxation,  without  tyranny:  nor  is  it  of  much  confequence;  for  afuccef- 
ceffion  of  mifers  is  not  to  be  expeded, — and  the  more  the  father  faved,  the  more 
the  fon  confumes  $  fo  that  upon  the  revolution  of  a  given  period,  the  thing 
balances  itfelf,  and  the  ftate  lofes  nothing.  But  there  is  alfo  the  greateft juftnefa. 
in  the  equality  of  thefe  taxes  ;  for  they  meafure  themfelves  by  a  man's  voluntary, 
expences ;  if  he  fpend  his  income  ad  van  tageoufly  to  the  national  induftry  and  im~ 
provement,  he  pays  very  light,  or  no  taxes  $  but  if  he  confume  largely  and 
luxurioufly,  his  contribution  to  the  ftate  rifes  With  his  expences ;  advantage* 
pofleffed  by  no  other  fpecies  of  tax.  Equality  reigns  fo  completely  in  thefe 
taxes,  that  from  the  poor  man,  who,  confuming  nothing,  pays  nothing;  to  the 
next  clafs,  which,  confuming  little,  pays  little ;  and  to  the  moft  wealthy,  which,, 
confuming  much,  pays  much,  all  is  regulated  on  the  moft  perfect  fcale  of  con- 
tribution. It  is  needlefs  to  obferve,  that  excifes  and  cuftoms  equally  poflefs  this 
advantage;  that  ftamps  have  the  fame,  and  even  greater;  and  that  entrees  and 
oSlrois  have  a  like  merit,  fo  far  as  cities  are  concerned,  but  are  inferior  in  not 
being  equally  laid  on  all  perfons,  wherever  they  may  refide :  a  benefit  in  the 
eyes  of  thofe  who  think  towns  an  evil.  It  muft  be  fufficiently  obvious,  that  all 
perfonal  taxes  are,  to  the  higheft  degree  unequal,  from  the  impofiibility  of  vary* 
ing  them  properly  with  the  conditions  of  life  :  monopolies  are  equal  or  not,  in 
proportion  to  the  whole  fociety  being  equally  fubje&ed  to  them;  thepoft-officc 
is  one  of  the  beft  of  taxes,  and  the  moft  eqqal. 

2.  Eafe  of  payment. — In  this  great  point,  there  is  only  one  fort  of  tax  which 
has  real  merit,  namely,  that  on  confumption.    Here  the  tax  is  blended  with  the 

*  The  objection  of  the  committee  of  imports,  that  the  product  of  fuch  taxes  is  uncertain,  is  one  of 
the  fureft  proofs  of  .their  merit  Would  you  have  a  certain  tax  from  an  uncertain  income  ?  To  de- 
mand it  is  tyranny,  Rapport  du  Canute  de  Plmpojltion  concernant  les  Loix  Conftitutionelles  des  Finances^ 
20th  December,  1790.  8vo.  p.  19.  I  know  of  no  objections  to  taxes  on  confumption,  that  do  not 
bear  in  a  greater  degree  on  thofe  upon  property.  It  is  laid,  that  excifes  raife  the  prices  of  manufactures, 
and  impede  foreign  trade  and  domeftic  conlumption,  which  has  certainly  truth  in  it ;  but  it  is  alfo  true* 
that  England  is,  in  fpite  of  them,  the  moft  manufacturing  and  commercial  nation  upon  earth,  even 
with  many  very  bad  excifes,  and  which  ought  to  be  changed  *  they  are  faid  to  affeCfc  the  confumption  of 
the  poor  particularly,  which  is  merely  objecting  to  the  abufe^  and  not  to  the  nature  of  the  tax ;  certainly 
the  height  to  which  taxation  of  every  kind  is  carried  in  England,  is  cruel,  fhameful,  and  tyrannical. 
Moderate  excifes,  properly  laid,  would  have  no  other  ill  effeCts  than  fuch  as  flow  of  neceffity  from  the 
nature  of  all  taxation;  as  to  immoderate  taxes,  and  improperly  laid,  they  muft  be  mifchievous,  whether 
on  property  or  on  confumption. 

3X2  price 
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price  of  the  commodity,  and  the  confumer  pays  without  knowing  it.  He  knows 
the  price  of  a  bottle  of  wine  or  brandy,  a  pack  of  cards,  a  coach-wheel,  a  pound 
of  candles,  tea,  fnuff,  or  fait— and  he  buys  as  he  can  afford ;  it  is  the  fame  to 
him,  whether  the  fum  he  pays  be  the  original  expence  of  produdtion,  the  dealer  s 
profit,  or  the  national  tax ;  he  has  nothing  to  do  with  calculating  them  fepa- 
rately,  and  pays  them  blended  in  the  price.  His  eafe  of  paying  the  tax  is  great 
alfo,  by  the  time  of  demanding  it,  which  is  juft  at  the  moment  when  he  may  be 
thought  difpofed  to  confume,  becaufe  he  can  afford  it,  which  is  certainly  the 
cafe  with  the  great  mafs  of  mankind.  Taxes  on  property,  and  efpecially  on  land, 
arre  much  inferior  in  this  refpedh  So  far  as  they  are  advanced  by  the  tenant,  and 
drawn  back  when  he  reckons  with  the  landlord,  they  are  eafy  to  the  latter :  but 
they  are  exadtly,  in  the  fame  proportion,  burthenfome  to  the  tenant,  who  has  to 
advance,  out  of  his  own  pocket,  another  man's  tax,  which  is  palpably  unjuft.  We 
do  not  feel  this  much  in  England,  becaufe  the-  tenantry  are  commonly  rich 
enough  not  to  regard  it ;  but  in  other  countries,  where  they  are  poor,  it  is  a  great 
cppreflion.  At  the  time  alfo  of  demanding  the  tax  from  the  landlord,  who 
farms  his  own  eftate,  his  eafe  is  never  confulted ;  he  has  to  pay  the  tax,  not  be- 
-cajufe  he  has  fold  his  produce,  for  he  mud  pay,  though  his  land  ihould  not  pro- 
duce a  fingle  farthing ;  not  becaufe  he  buys,  and  thereby  {hews  that  he  can 
afford  it,  but  merely  becaufe  he  pofleffes,  which  by  no  means  proves  an  ability 
to  pay  at  all :  nay,  he  pays  without  pofleffing  more  than  the  name,  while  another 
receives  the  profit;  all  which  (hews,  that  land-taxes  are  groflly  deficient  in  this 
eflential  requiiite.  It  is  fair,  however,  to  admit,  that  a  land-tax,  paid  in  kind, 
like  tythes  gathered,  are  eafy  of  payment  ;  enormous  as  other  obje&ions  are  to 
them*  in  this  refped  they  have  merit.  But  no  (late,  in  modern  ages,  can  take 
taxes  in  kind  ;  and  if  let,  and  confequently  made  an  engine  of  private  and  per- 
fonal  pique  or  refentpnent,  they  become  one  of  the  mod  horrible  and  deteftable  op- 
preffions,  fit  to  be  endured  by  Haves  only.  Perfonal  taxes  are  as  bad ;  a  man's 
having  a  head,  or  being  born  to  a  title,  is  no  proof  that  he  is  able  to  pay  a  tax, 
which  is  demanded  of  him,  at  a  time  that  marks  neither  receipt  nor  payment. 

3.  Encouragement  of  induftry. — Taxes  may  be  laid  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to 
difcourage  and  opprefs  induftry,.  or,  on  the  contrary,  to  be  in  this  refped  harm- 
lefs;  and  under  this  head,  is  to  be  included  the  in veftment  of  capital.  If  any 
branch  of  national  induftry  be  overloaded  with  duties,  the  profits  arifing  from  it 
will  be  fo  much  Ieflened,  that  men  will  not  inveft  their  capitals  in  employments 
thus  injur iou fly  treated.  The  firft  objedt  to  be  confidered  is,  what  branch  of 
human  exertions  and  induftry  is  nationally  moft  beneficial  ?  The  writers  and 
ftatefmen  *  of  all  nations  (how  much  fdever  they  blunder  practically),  are 
theoretically  agreed  upon  this  point.  There  is  no  queftion,  that  agriculture  is, 
of  all  other  employments,  the  moft  important;  and  a  country  will  be  profperous, 

*  Except  Colbert,  Mont  Neck«V  and  Mr.  Pitt. 
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in  proportion  to  the  capitals  inverted  in  that  purfuit.  This  decides  the  merit  of 
land-taxes ;  in  the  degree  they  take  place,  the  profit  of  poffeffing  land  is  dimi- 
nished, and  confequently  capitals  are  banished.  If  a  land-tax  be  equally  aflefled, 
a  man's  improvements  are  taxed,  which  he  .will  calculate  before  he  lays  out  his 
money,  and  never  invert  it  in  a  manner  that  lays  him  diredtly  open  to  the  ope-* 
ration  of  fuch  duties.  Thus  the  lands  of  fuch  a  country  will  be  in  the  hands  of 
men  who  have  no  other  capital ;  and  experience  uniformly  tells  us,  how  import- 
ant it  is  to  the  welfare  of  agriculture,  to  have  land  in  rich  hands.  Taxes  upon 
confumption*  may  be  made  utterly  deftru&ive  of  any  branch  of  induftry  by  in- 
judicious methods  of  laying  them  ;  or  by  carrying  them  to  too  great  a  height ; 
but  in  this  cafe,  the  duty  fails  fo  much  in  its  produce,  that  the  goverment 
fofFers  as  much  as  the  employment.  The  tax  upon  leather,  in  France,  was 
ruinous;  the  fame  tax  in  England  is  levied  without  difficulty.  The  incon- 
venience of  excifes  chiefly  flows  from  the  necefiity  of  larger  capitals  being  in 
the  hands  of  manufacturers,  to  enable  them,  not  to  pay,  but  to  advance  the 
tax,  which  they  draw  back  in  the  price  of  the  commodity  ;  the  real  payment 
being  thus  thrown,  as  it  always  ought  to  be,  on  the  confumer.  This  circutn- 
ftance  gives  a  vaft  fuperiority  to  taxes  on  consumption,  over  thofe  on  land.  The 
mduftrious  man,  who  inverts  his  capital  in  land,  cannot  draw  back  his  taxes  by 
railing  the  price  of  his  cattle  and  corn,  and  thus  make  the  confumers  pay  them; 
it  is  fufficiently  evident,  that  this  is  impoflible,  whereas  all  taxes  on  confumption 
are  completely  drawn  back  in  the  price  of  the  goods  ;  unlefs  the  merchant  or 
manufacturer  confumes  himfelf,  in  which  cafe  he  pays,  as  he  ought  to  do,  the 
tax.  Perfonal  taxes,  with  refpedt  to  the  not  difcouraging  of  induftry,  and  the 
inveftment  of  capital,  are  very  imperfect;  and  monopolies  (except  the  port-office), 
abfolutely  ruinous,  for  they  are  prohibitions  on  every  fort  of  induftry  which  the 
ftate  chufes  to  refer ve  to  itfelf.  The  coinage  is  mifchievous  or  not,  in  propor- 
tion to  its  fidelity.. 

4.  Eafe  cf  colIeEiion.'—ln  this  refpett,  land  and  houfe-taxes  have  a  manifcft 
and  clear  fuperiority;  for  the  property  is  impoflible  to  be  concealed, — and  the  col- 
lection is  as  cheap  as  it  is  cafy ;  and  this  fmall  merit  (of  moft  trifling  import 
compared  with  the  magnitude  of  the  evils  that  attend  them),  has  been  the  mo- 
tive for  recurring  to  them  fo  much  in  every  country.  Excifes  and  cuftoms  are 
difficult  and  expefcfive  to  leVy.  Stamps,  however,  have  great  merit ;  in  the 
British  revenue,  1,329,9051.  is  raifed  at  the  expence  of  51,6911.  Perfonal  taxes 
are  cheaply  collided,  which  is  their  only  merit:  monopolies  are  every  where 
cxpenfive--ra  frefh  reafon  for  rejedting  them. 

5.  Difficulty  of  too  great  extenjion. — There  is  fome  merit  in  a  tax  re&ifying  its 
own  excefs,  which  is  the  cafe  with  thofe  on  confumption  ;  for  if  they  be  car- 
ried to  an  extreme,  they  fall  off  in  their  produce,  by  encouraging  fmuggling  and 

fraud. 
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frand.  But  thofe  on  property  cannot  be  evaded,  and  therefore  may  be  extended 
to  a  moil  oppreffive  and  ruinous  excefs.  The  general  corollary  to  be  drawn  on 
this  fubjed  is  this— that  the  beft  taxes  are  thofe  on  confumption  ;  and  the  worft 
thofe  on  property. 

« 

On  the  Propq/ition  of  the  (Economiftes  for  an  Union  of  all  Taxes  on  Land. 
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If  the  preceding  ideas  have  any  thing  of  truth  in  theip,  this  fyftem  muft  be 
groffly  falfe  and  mifchievous.  I  know  not  whether  Mr.  Locke  were  the  origi- 
nal father  of  the  do&rine,  that  all  taxes,  laid  in  any  manner  whatfoever,  fall  ul- 
timately on  land ;  but  whoever  ftarted  or  fupported  it,  contributed  towards  the 
eflablifhment  of  one  of  the  mod  dangerous  abfurdities  that  ever  difgraced  com- 
mon fenfe.  To  enter  largely  into  a  refutation  of  the  maxim  would  be  ufclefs, 
as  Sir  James  Stuart,  in  his  Principles  of  Political  (Economy,  has,  with  great  force 
of  reafoning,  laid  it  in  the  dud.  It  was  upon  this  falfe  and  vicious  theory 
that  the  ceconomiftes  propofed  to  abforb  all  the  imports  of  France  in  a  fingle 
land-tax.  Grant  the  erroneous  datum,  that  every  tax  whatever,  on  confumption 
or  otherwife,  is  really  borne  by  the  land,  and  their  conclufion  is  jfcft,  thalt  it 
would  be  better  and  cheaper  to  lay  on  the  impofition  dire&ly,  in  the  firft  in- 
fiance,  than  indirectly  and  circuitoufly :  but  the  original  idea  being  abfolutely 
miftaken,  the  conclufion  falls  of  courfe.  "Mais  que  pretcndez  vous  done  obtenir 
par  cette  r^gie  fi  mena9ante  &  fi  difpendieufe  ?  De  lyargent.  Et  furquoi  pr'e- 
nez-vous  cet  argent  ?  Sur  des  productions.  Et  d'ou  viennent  ces  productions  \ 
De  la  terre.  Allez  4onc  plut6t  puifer  a  la  fource,  &  demandez  un  partage  re- 
gulier,  fixe  &  proportionnel  duproduit  net  du  territoire  *."  What  a  feries  of 
grofs  errors  is  found  in  this  fhort  paffagej  aim  oft  as  many  as  there  are  words* 
The  contrary  is  the  fadfc ;  for  thefe  taxes  are  not  raifed  on  productions ;  and  thefe 
objedts  do  not  arife  from  the  land ;  and  by  laying  land  taxes  you  do  not  dig  at 
the  fource,  unlefs  you  could  impofe  land-taxes  in  foreign  countries  as  well  as 
your  own.  What  trifling  is  it  to  repeat,  again  and  again,  the  fame  jargon  of 
ideas,  without  faying  one  word  of  the  powerful  refutation  which  the  above- 
noted  Britifh  writer  has  poured  on  the  whole  fyflem  ?  Let  the  National  Af- 
fcmbly  lay  twenty-feven  vingticmes  in  a  varying  land-tax,  and  then  let  the 
ruined  kingdom  come  to  thefe  vifionaries  for  the  balm  of  their  nouvelle fcience> 
their  pbyfiocratie,  and  their  tableau  ce  con  ami  que  I  The  nobleffe  of  Guienne  give 
it  as  their  opinion,  that  an  impolt  en  nature  fur  les  fruits,  that  is  to  fay,  a  ty  the, 
is  the  beft  tax  -f.  The  clergy  of  Chalons  afk  the  fame  thing,  and  that  it  may 
abforb  all  others  J  i  but  the  nobility  of  the  fame  place  declare  expreflly  againil 

*  Li  Tronic  ton?,  i.  p.  323.  f  Cabitr  de  la  Noblejfede  GuUnnex  p.  ao*  %  Cahier  du 

Cl$rgi  dt  Chalons  fur  Manic,  p.  11. 
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it*.  The  AbW  Raynal,  with  all  his  ingenuity,  falls  into  the  common  error +, 
and  calls  a  cadaftre  une  belle  inflitution.  Monf.  de  Mirabeau  %  has  entered  at 
large  into  a  defence  of  this  fyftem,  by  (hewing  that  there  are  great  inconve- 
niencies in  taxes  on  confutnption ;  this  every  one  muft  grant:  I  know  of  but 
two  taxes  that  are  free  from  inconveniencies,  the  poft-office  and  turnpikes  $  all 
ethers  abound  with  them;  but  to  dwell  on  the  inconveniencies  of  excifes,  with- 
out (hewing  that  they  exceed  thofe  of  land-taxes,  is  abfurd :  you  had  in  France 
taxes  on  confumption  to  the  amount  of  260,000,0005  wc  have  them  in  England 
to  a  greater  amount ;  the  only  queftion  really  to  the  purpofe  is  this,  can  you  bear 
an  additional  land-tax  to  that  amount,  in  confequence  of  the  benefit  that  would 
refult  from  taking  off  the  taxes  on  confumption  ?  Monf.  Necker  has  anfwered 
this  queftion,  with  relation  to  France*  in  a  manner  that  ought  to  (hut  the 
mouths  of  the  ceconomiftes.  for  ever ;  and  in  England  there  can  be  but  one 
opinion  ;  we  are  able  Xo  bear  the  taxes  as  they  are  laid  at  prefent $  but  if  they 
were  all  abforbed  on  land,  agriculture  would  receive  at  one  ftroke  its  mortal 
wound,  and  the  nation  would  fink  into  utter  ruin.  We  know,  from  experience, 
that  the  landed  intereft  cannot  pofiibly  draw  back  their  taxes;  this  truth, 
founded  on  incontrovertible  fa<5ts,  is  decifive ;  and  if  they  cannot  draw  them 
back,  how  is  the  rental  of  twenty  millions  to  bear  land-taxes  to  the  amount  of 
feventeen  millions  ?  And  of  what  account  is  the  myftical  jargon  of  a  new ' 
dialedll,  relying  on  theory  alone,  when  oppofed  to  the  innumerable  fads 
which  the  prefent  (late  of  every  country  in  Europe  exhibits  ?  This  cirumftance 
of  drawing  back  a  tax,  which,  with  all  well  imagined  duties  on  confumption,  is 
univerfally  effe^ed,  but  is  abfolutely  impracticable  with  land-taxes,  is  the  great 
hinge  on  which  this  inquiry  really  turns.  When  Monf.  Necker  (hews,  that  if 
the  (Economical  ideas  were  realized,  there  muft  be  twenty-eight  ving* 
tiemes  raifed  in  France ;  and  when  it  is  confidered,  that  in  England  the  rental 
of  the  kingdom  is  but  a  fifth  §  more  than  the  taxes  of  it,  we  poflefs  in  both 
cafes  the  cleared  and  moft  explicit  proofs  that  there  would  be  an  utter  impof- 
fibility  to  commute  the  prefent  taxes  in  either  country,  unlefs  it  were  at  the 
fame  time  proved,  that  landlords  could,  in  the  price  of  their  products,  draw 
back  fuch  enormous  taxes,  the  mere  advance  of  which  would  be  an  intolerable 
burthen.  But  as  it  is  man  if  eft,  from  fads  equally  explicit,  that  no  land-tax  can 
be  drawn  back ;  that  the  produdt  of  land  taxed  at  4s.  in  the  pound  fells  precifely 
at  the  fame  price  as  that  of  land  taxed  a<  no  more  than  4d. ;  and  that  prices 
never  vary  in  the  lead  in  England  from  the  land-tax  being  at  is.  or  at  4s.  in  the 
pound ;  nor  in  France  when  land  pays  one  or  threcf  vingtiemes ;  when  we  are 

*  Cabitrj  p.  n.         +  Etab.  des  Europ.  4to.  torn,  iv.  p,  640.        %  De  la  Mm.  Prujf.  torn.  iv.  p. 53. 
I  The  writings  of  the  ceconomiftes  fcritti  in  un  certo  dialetto  miftico.    Impo/l  fecondo  V  or  dim  dcUa 
ftatura.  iamo.  1771.  p,  15,       §  Including  poor-ratcs  and  tythes,  laxc*  exceed  the  rental, 
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in  poflcffion,  I  fay,  of  fads  fo  decifive,  there  is  the  cleared  ground  to  conclude, 
that  the  idea  is  vifionary  $  that  fuch  an  extenfion  of  land-taxes  is  utterly  imprac-' 
ticablc;  and  that  every  attempt  towards  the  execution  of  thefe  plans  muft  be 
immediately  pernicious  to  agriculture,  and  ultimately  ruinous  to  every  intereft 

in  the  ftate.       .  v 

Relative  to  the  utter  impoffibility  of  extending  land-taxes  in  England  to  fuch 
a  degree  as  to  include  all  others,  I  have  it  in  my  power  to  refer  to  an  inftance  of 
jour  taxation  moft  corredtly  given.  I  have  inferted  in  the  Annals  of  Agriculture* 
No.  86,  an  account  of  all  the  taxes  I  pay  for  my  eftate  in  Suffolk j  and  in  that 
account  it  appears,  that  the  track  of  land  which  pays  me  net  229I.  f2S.  7d.  pays 
to  the  burthens  of  the  public  219I.  18s.  5d.'  Deducting  from  jfifteen  millions 
and  a  half  (the  net  revenue  of  Great  Britain)  thofe  taxes  which  enter  into  that 
fum  of  219I.  18s.  5d.  there  remains  ten  millions  and  a  half;  and  as  the  prefent 
land-tax,  at  two  millions,  burthens  me  40I.  a  year,  an  additional  one  often  mil- 
lions and  a  half  would  confequently  lay  the  further  burthen  of  five  and  a  half 
times  as  much,  or  220I. ;  that  is  to  fay,  it  would  leave  me  the  net  receipt  of 
9I.  for  the  whole  clear  income  of  my  eftate !  Perhaps  the  aeconomiftcs  never 
received,  dire&ly  from  fa<fts,  fo  convincing  a  proof  as  this  inftance  ofiers,  of  the 
utter  impracticability  of  their  prepofterous  fchemes.  Yet  thefe  are  the  prin-. 
ciples,  fbrry  I  am  to  remark,  that  feem  at  prefent  to  govern  the  National  Af- 
fembly  in  matters  of  finance.  To  their  honour,  however, — greatly  to  their  honour 
—they  do  not  feem  inclined  to  go  all  the  lengths  which  fome  of  their  members 
wifti  for :  "  puifque  Tinterfit  bien  entendu  deces  troisgrandesfources  de  la  profpe- 
rit^  des  nations,  appuy£  des  noms  impofans  de  Qjjefnay,  de  Turgot,  de  Gour- 
nay,  de  Mirabeau  le  p6re,  de  la  Riviere,  de  Condorcct,  de  Schmidt,  &  de  Leor 
pold,  &  d&reloppe  de  nouveau  dans  ces  derniers  momens  avec  une  logique  fi  vi- 
goureufe  par  M.  Farcet  n'a  pas  encore  perfuade  cette  arbitraire  inconfequcnte  & 
defpotique  reine  du  monde  qu'on  appelle  l'opinion  *."  One  cannot  but  fmile 
at  the  figure  the  great  Leopold  makes ;  he  is  put  in  the  rear,  1  fuppofe,  becaufe 
he  never  realized,  in  any  one  inftance,  the  land-tax  of  the  ceconomiftes,  much 
to  his  credit.  '  '  • 

The  mifchievous,  and  indeed  infamous  abufes  in  the  collection  of  the  ga&elles, 
droits  d' aides,  and  droits  de  traites,  &c.  have  certainly  been  in  a  great  xneafure 
the  origin  of  that  prejudice,  fo  general  in  France  againft  taxes  on  confumption : 
the  cruelties  pra&ifed  in  the  collection,  have  been  falfely  fuppofed  to  flow,  of  ne- 
ccfiity,  from  the  nature  of  the  taxes  $  but  we  know,  from  long  experience,  the 
contrary  in  England ;  and  that  excifes,  to  a  vaft  amount,  may  be  raifed  without 
any  fuch  cruelties,  as  have  been  commonly  pradtifed  J>y  the  old  government  ui 
France.    I  am  very  far  from  contending  that  thefe  taxes  in  England  are  free 

*  Dt  qucfyues  apeKwatisHs  Jans  la  permptim  it  rimpit^  par  M.  Dupont,  p.  7* 
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from  abufes ;  and  I  am  fenfible,  that  there  are  cafes  in  which  the  dealers  in  ex- 
cifed  commodities  feel  themfelves  hardly  dealt  by  j  and  that  liberty  is  attacked 
in  their  operation :  but  every  one  mufl:  alfo  be  fenfible,  that  land-taxes  are  not 
free  from  objections  equally  ftrong.  When  the  collector  demands  fums  that  arc 
out  of  the- power  of  the' individual,  to  pay,  and  feizes,  by  diftrefs,  the  goods  and 
chattels,  to  fell  them,  perhaps,  for  half,  their  value  $-rwhch  we  fee  the  people 
flopping  up  their  windows,  denying  themfelves  the  enjoyment  even  of  light . 
itfelf,  and  fubmitting  to  live  in  dampnefs  and  in  darknefs,  rather  than  pay  a 
cruel  tax  on  the  property  of  houfes ;  when  fuch  hardihips  occur,  it  fa  rely  will 
not  be  thought,  that  it  is  duties  on  confumption  only,  that  open  to  fuch  abufes ; 
every  fort  of  tax,  except  the  poft-office  anjd  turnpikes,  is  a  heavy  evil,  and  the 
only  inquiry  is,  of  fo  many  ills,  which  is  leaft  ? 

The  fmallnefs  of  the  properties  in  land,  is  another  infuperable  objedion  to  land- 
taxes  in  France :  if  fairly  laid  to  the  real  value,  on  the  pofleffion  of  a  few  acres, 
they  become  the  fource  of  great  mifery :  the  man  whofe  land  gives  him  barely 
the  neceffaries  of  life,  has  nothing  to  fpare  for  direft  taxes;  he  muft  depepeffor 
paying  them  on  fome  other  employment  at  beft  precarious,  in  a  kingdom  where 
population  goes  fo  much  beyond  employment,  and  where  numbers  ftarve  from 
inability  of  maintenance.  If,  to  avoid  thefe.  evils,  exemptions  from  the  tax  are 
given  them,  thefe  fmall  properties,  the  parent  and  origin,  at  beft,  of  fuch  mul- 
tiplied diftrefs,  receive  a  dircdt  encouragement,  than  which. a  more  cruel  policy 
could  not  be  embraced.  The  only  meafure  that  would  remedy  both  evils,  is  to 
prohibit  the  divifion  of  landed  property  into  portions,  below  the  ability  of  paying 
duties ;  orelfe,  to  rejedt  land-taxes  altogether.  A  grofs  evil  of  thefe  dire<St  im- 
ports is,  that  of  moneyed  men,  or  capitalifis^  efcaping  all  taxation :  none  but 
duties  on  confumption  affedt  them.  In  countries  where  land-taxes  abound, 
thefe  men  will  never  become  proprietors,  for  the  fimpleft  reafon,  becaufe  thefe 
taxes  reduce  the  profit  of  poffefling  land  below  the  profit  of  other  inveftments. 
They  live  upon  the  intcrcft  of  money  in  the  public  funds  ;  and  the  cleared  prin- 
ciples of  juftice,  call  for  a  fyftem  of  taxation  that  fhall  bring  thefe  men  within 
its  fphere ;  this  is  only  to  be  done  by  taxes  on  confumption ;  by  excifes, 
cuftoms,  ftamps,  entreis,  &c. ;  and  is  a  powetful  reafon  for  multiplying  fuch 
taxes,  inftead  of  thofe  on  land.  Under  the  regimen  of  land-taxes,  all  foreigners, 
refiding  in  a  kingdom  abfblutely  efcape  taxation;  but  with  duties  on  confump- 
tion they  are  made  to  contribute  equally  with  the  natives ;  in  fuch  a  kingdom 
as  France,  which  always  did,  and  ever  will,  attftdt  many  ftrangers,  this  is  an 
objedt  of  fome  confequence.  But,  perhaps,  the  greateft  obje&ion  to  taxes  upon 
'  land  is,  their  preventing  all  improvements  in  agriculture,  if  they  are  equal ;  and, 
if  unequal,  carry ing^vkh  then*  the  greateft  principle  of  injuftice,  by  being  de- 
fective in  the  firft  requifite  of  all  taxation.    The  greateft  friends  to  this  fpecics 
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of  impofition,  acknowledge  the  neccffity  of  being  equal..  It  is  this  that  induces 
the  Abbe  Raynal  to  call  a  cadaftre  une  belle  inftitution ;  and  a  late  writer  declares, 
•f  II  n'eft  point  de  Pays  ou  il  ne  foit  neceflaire  d'inventorier  tout  le  terretoire  dans 
le  plus  grand  detail  d'enrcgiftrer  chaque  portion,  d'en  connoitre  les  mutation* 
den  evaluer  le  revenu  &  ou  fi  Ton  defire  de  perp&uer  l'impofition  egale  &  pro- 
portioned il  ne  foit  indifpenfable  de  fuivre  la  progreflion  du  revenue  * :"— -and 
•  this  method  he  explains  afterwards,  by  averting  the  abfolute  neceffity  of  having  a 
new  valuation  every  nine  years ;  and  he  finds  fault  -f  with  the  King  of  Sardinia's 
cadaftre,  becaufe  the  valuation  has  never  been  renewed.  Another  of  thefe  poli- 
ticians obferves,  that  the  excellency  of  a  tythe,  as  a  mode  of  taxation,  is,  that  if 
improvements  are  extended,  or  hnds  cultivated  with  more  care,  the  revenue 
of  the  (late  increafes  with  it  J.  In  the  fame  fpirit,  many*  of  the  cabiers  demanded 
the  fuppreflion  of  all  duties  on  confumption  }{.— I  coul4  multiply  fuch  fentiments 
almoft  to  fill  a  volume,  if  I  were  to  go  back  to  coniult  the  deluge  of  writings 
ifrhich  inverted  France  five-and-twenty  years  ago,  but  I  quote  only  fome  living 
authors,  who  hold  thefe  pernicious  dodrines  at  prefent.  If  the  National  Affem- 
bly  adopts  the  tax  recommended  by  their  committee,  of  300  millions,  and 
fhould,  upon  thefe  principles,  make  it  a  variable  one,  though  never  riGng  in  its 
amount  above  that  fum,  the  mere  mutation  of  caiing  a  wretched,  poor,  flovenly 
farmer,  and  loading  proportionally  an  improving  one,  will  abfolutely  prohibit 
all  ameliorations  of -the  national  agriculture :  and  if  they  drew  thefe  variations 
to  the  profit  of  the  ftate,  by  incrtafing  the  total  fum  proportionally  to  fuch  im- 
provements, they  will  ftill  prevent  them,  as  no  man  will  invert  his  capital  in 
any  ioduftrious  employment  in  which  the  ftate  taxes  his  profits. 

As  I  have  mentioned  feveral  writers  in  favour  of  land-taxes,  in  terms  of  that 
condemnation,  abfolutely  neccffary  by  a  friend  of  agriculture,  it  is  no  more  than 
juftice  to  obferve,  that  France  contains  fome  others,  whofc  writings  are  free 
from  this  great  objection.  Monf.  Nccker,  in  his  treatife  on  the  administration 
of  the  finances,  gives  the  preference  to  taxes  on  confumption,  and  fhews  the  ut- 
ter impoffibility  of  a  land-tax  abforbing  all  others.  The  marquis  de  Caflaux  § 
alfo  has  attempted,  with  much  force  of  reafon,  to  prove,  that  the  land-taxes  of 
France  and  England  ought  to  be  inverted  into  duties  on  confumption.  Anfi  fom* 
Of  the  beft  writers  of  that  vaft  collection,  in  which  the  phyfiocratical  feience  oril 
ginated,  are  of  the  feme  opinion.  Proportional  imports,  on  the  confumption  of 
commodities,  are  tbemoftjuft,  the  moft  produQrve,  and  the  leaft  burtbenfome  to  a 

*  Le  Trim  AL  Pr$v.  torn.  L  pref.  xiv.  f  Hid.  p.  235.  *  ! 

%  Plan  d'jldmin.  dts  Finances^  par  M.  Malport  1787.  p.  34.  j 

I  UdbUJft  dt  Lyon,  p.  16.    Bugey^  p.  28.    Troy  a  Tiers  Etat>  art.  13.    Stamper  art.  33.    Nbr*s>  p.  4^ 
There  is  not  a  tax  tariffing  in  France,  which  is  not  demanded  til  fem^  cahidPfc  be  fcppltflM. 
I  Mnbwttfim  d<t  Svcirtics,  8w.  1785.  p;222. 
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people,  btcaufe  paid  daily  and  imperceptibly*.  And  the  nobility  of  Quercy  have, 
in  their  c a  bier,  a  pafiage,  which  does  honour  to  their  good  fenfe :  "  Confiderant 
que  l'impot  indirect  a  I'inappr&ciable  avantage  d'une  perception  imperceptible 
&  fpontan& :  que  le  contribuable  ne  le  paye  qu*  au  moment  ou  il  en  a  les 
moyens :  qu'il  frappe  fur  les  capitalizes  dont  le  genre  de  fortune  &chappe  k  toute 
autre  impot:  que  la  meafure  des  confommations  fetant  en  glnfral  celle  des 
richcffes  il  atteint  par  fa  nature  k  une  juftefle  de  repartition  d'ont  l'impdt  direA 
n'eft  pas  fuceptible  +.— Thcfe  are  fterling  and  wife  principles ;  in  few  words* 
are  developped  in  their  moft  ftriking  features. 

Of  Simplicity  in  Taxation. 

So  many  of  the  cabiers  of  France  unite  with  the  oeconomifies  f  in  calling  for  the 
utmoft  fitnplicity  in  taxation,  by  means  of  one  only  and  uniform  proportional 
impoft  on  land,  that  it  merits  a  fhort  inquiry,  how  far  this  theory  of  fitnplicity  is, 
in  itfelf,  deferving  of  the  ideas  entertained  of  it.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the 
advantage  of  a  cheap  collection  attending  this  or  any  plan  of  fimplicity ;  but 
there  are  reafons  for  thinking  that  this  benefit  would  be  purchafed  at  an  ex- 
pence  a  thoufand  times  greater  than  it  is  worth.  I  do  not  love  recurring  to, 
or  depending  altogether  on  reafoning,  when  fads  are  at  hand,  on  which  we  can 
build  our  conclufions :  the  taxes  of  England  are  infinitely  various ;  much  more 
fo  than  thofe  of  France,  efpecially .  in  the  articles  of  excifes  and  ftamps ;  our 
taxes  are  alfo  very  great  $  in  proportion  to  the  population  of  the  kingdom,  much 
more  than  double  thofe  of  France ;  yet,  with  this  vaft  burthen,  they  are  borne 
by  the  people  with  much  more  eafe  than  the  French  nation  bears  lefs  than,  the 
half*  This  is  to  be  attributed  not  to  one  caufe  only,  but  to  many ;  but  amongft 
thofe  caufes,  I  believe,  will  be  found  this  great  variety  of  points  on  which  they 
bear.  The  mere  circumftance  of  taxes  being  very  numerous,  in  order  to  raife  a 
given  fum,  is  a  confiderable  ftep  towards  equality  in  the  burthen  falling  oa 
the  people ;  if  I  was  t6  define  a  good  fyftem  of  taxation,  it  fliould  be  that  of 
bearing  lightly  on  an  infinite  number  of  points,  heavily  on  none-.  In  other  words, 
that  fimplicity  in  taxation  is  the  greatcft  additional  weight  that  can  be  given  to 
taxes,  and  ought,  in  every  country,  to  be  moft  feduloufly  avoided. — By  a 
fyftem  of  fimplicity  in  taxation,  let  it  be  exerted  in  whatever  method,  whether 
on  land,  on  perfans,  or  on  consumption,  there  will  always  be  clafles  of  the 
people  much  lighter  taxed  than  other  clafles ;  and  this  inequality  will  throw 
an  oppreflive  burthen  on  thofe  who  are  moft  expofed  to  the  operation  of 
whatever  tax  is  chofen.  No  on$  is  a  greater  enemy  than  I  am  to  land-taxes  $ 
but  luch  is  the  advantage  of  all  extremely  various  fyftem,  that  I  would  not  con- 

*  Encyckptdit*  Folio,  tom.viiup.603u  +  ^4ge  6. 

3  Y  2  tend 
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tend  for  taking  them  entirely  off  in  any  country.  A  land-tax  of  6d.  9d.  or  per- 
haps is.  in  the  pound,  but  permanent,  would  be  fo  light  a  burthen,  that  it  might 
be  borne,  without  the  mifchief  of  impeding  agriculture.  Taxes  on  windows  are 
amongft  the  very  worft  that  can  be  laid ;  but,  as  far  as  3d.  each,- might  not  be 
liable  to  much  obje<Stion.  Unfortunately  for  France,  the  favourite  idea  there  is 
the  very  contrary  one-^-that  of  fimplicity.  It  would  havei  been  .wife  not  ab- 
folutely  to  fupprefs  any  one  of  their  taxes,  not  even  the  gabelle  itfelf :  removing 
the  abufes  that  flow  from  farming  a  revenue*  introducing  into  the  receipt  the 
mildnefs  of  a  free  government,  and  changing  entirely  the  mode  of  colle<9ion* 
would  have  removed  the  chief  objections  to  thofe  taxes  which  have  been  abolifhed, 
and  have  faved  the  enormous  evil,  now  necefiary,  of  loading  land.  This  fubjedk 
is  a  fruitful  one,  worthy  the  attention  of  able  pens  expreflly  employed  on  it,  the 
rapid  (ketches  which  can  alone  be  given  by  a  traveller  will  allow  of  mere  hints.. 


CHAP.    XXII. 

On  the  Revolution  of  France. 

* 

'T'HE  grofs  infamy  which  attended  lettres  de  cachet  and  the  Baftile,  during  the 
whole  reign  of  Louis  XV.  made  them  efteemed  in  England,  by  people  not 
well  informed,  as  the  moft  prominent  features  of  the  defgotifm  of  France.  They 
were  certainly  carried  to  an  excefs  hardly  credible ;  to  the  length  of  being  fold, 
with  blanks,  to  be  filled  up  with  names  at  the  pleafure  of  the  purchafer ;  who 
was  thus  able,  in  the  gratification  of  private  revenge,  to  tear  a  man  from  the 
bofom  of  his  family,  and  bury  him  in  a  dungeon,  where  he  would  exift  forgot- 
ten, and  die  unknown  *  !«— But  fuch  excefles  could  not  be  common  in  any  coun- 
try; 

*  An  anecdote,  which  I  have  from  an  authority  to  be  depended  on,  will  explain  the  profligacy  of 
government,  in  refpe&  to  thefe  arbitrary  imprifonments.  Lord  Albemarle,  when  ambauador  in 
France,  about  the  year  1753,  negotiating  the  fixing  of  the  limits  of  the  American  colonies,  which,  three 
years  after,  produced  the  war,  calling  one  day  on  the  minifter  for  foreign  affairs,  was  introduced,  for 
a  few  minutes,  into  his  cabinet,  while  he  finifhed  a  fhort  converfation  in  the  apartment  in  which:  he 
ufually  received  thofe  who  conferred  with  him.  As  his  lordfhip  walked  backwards  and  forwards,  in  a 
a  very  fmall  room  (a  French  cabinet  is  never  a  large  one),  he  could  not  help. feeing  a  paper  lying  on  the 
table,  written  in  a  large  legible  hand,  and  containing  a  lift  of  the  prifoners  in  the  Baftile,  in  which 
the  firft  name  was  Gordon.  When  the  minifter  entered,  lord  Albemarle  apologized  fo&his  involun- 
tarily remarking  the  paper;  the  other  replied,  that  it  was  not  of  the  leaft  confequence,  for  they  made 
no  fecret  of  the  names.   Lord  A.  then  faid,  that  he  had  feen  tjie  naftie  of  Gordon  firft  in  the  lift,  and  he 

begged  to  know,,  as  in  all  probability  the  pcrfoa  of  this  name  was  a  Britifh  fubjefi,  on  what  account 

he 
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•try ;  and  they  were  reduced  almoft  to  nothing,  from  tta  acceflion  of  the  prefent 
King.     The  great  mafs  of  the  people,  by  which  I  mean  the  lower  and  middle 
ranks,  could  fuffer  very  little  from  fuch  engines,  and  as  few  of  them  arc  objedts 
of  jealoufy,  had  there  been  nothing  elfe  to  complain  of,  it  is  not  probable  they 
would  ever  have  been  brought  to  take  arms.     The  abufes  attending  the  levy  of 
taxes  were  heavy  and  univerfal.     The  kingdom  was  parcelled  Into  generalities, 
with  an  intendant  at  the  head  of  each,  into  whofe  hands  the  whole  power  of  the 
crown  was  delegated  for  every  thing  except  the  military  authority  ;  but  particu- 
larly for  all  affairs  of  finance.    The  generalities  were  fubdivided  into  elections,  at 
the  head  of  which  was  nfub-delegui,  appointed  by- the  intendant.    The  rolls  of 
the  tattle %  capitation,  vingtiemes,  and  other  taxes,  were  distributed  among  diftrifls, 
parifhes,  and  individuals,  at  the  pleafure  of  the  intendant,  who  could  exempt, 
change,  add,  or  diminilh,  at  pleafure.     Such  an  enormous  power,  conftantly  act- 
ing, and  from  which  no  man  was  free,  muft,  in  the  nature  of  things,  degene- 
rate in  many  cafes  into  abfolute  tyranny.     It  muft  be  obvious,  that  the  friends, 
acquaintances,  and  dependents  of  the  intendant,  and  of  zLMxisfub-delegues,  and^ 
the  friends  of  thefe  friends,  to  a  long  chain  of  dependence,  might  be  favoured 
in  taxation  at  the  expence  of  their  miferable  neighbours ;  and  that  noblemen,  in 
favour  at  court,  to  whofe  protedtion  the  intendant  himfelf  would  naturally  look 
up,  could  find  little  difficulty  in  throwing  much  of  the  weight  of  their  taxes  on 
others,  without  a  fimilar  fupport.     Inftances,  and  even  grofs  ones,  have  befca 
reported  to  me  in  many  parts  of  the  kingdom,  that  made  me  fhudder  at  the  op- 
preffion  to  which  numbers  muft  have  been  condemned,  by  the  undue  favours 
granted  to  fuch  crooked  influence.     But,  without  recurring'  to  fuch  cafes,  what 
muft  have  been  the  ftatc  of  the  poor  people  paying  heavy  taxes,  from  which  the 
nobility  and  clergy  were  exempted  ?    A  cruel  aggravation  of  their  mifery,  to  fee 
thofe  who  could  beft  afford  to  pay,  exempted  becaufe  able !— The  inrolments 
for  the  militia,  which  the  carters  call  an  injuftice  without  example  *  9  were  an- 
other dreadful  fcourge  on  the  peafantry ;  and,  as  married  men  were  exempted 
from  it,  occafioned  in  fome  degree  that  mifchievous  population*  which  brought 
beings  into  the  world,  in  order  for  little  elfe  than  to  be  ftarved.     The  corvees, 
or  police  of  the  roads,  were  annually  the  ruin  of  many  hundreds  of  farmers ;. 
more  than  3C0  were  reduced  to  beggary  in  filling  up  one  vale  in  Loraine :  all 

he  had  been  put  into  the  Baftile.  The  minifter  told  him,  that  he  knew  nothing  of  the  matter,  but 
would  make  the  proper  inquiries.  The  next  time  he  faw  lord  Albemarle,  he  informed  him,  that,  on 
inquiring  into  the  cafe  of  Gordon,  he  could  find  no  perfon  who  could  give  him  the  lcaft  information  j 
on  which  ^e  had  had  Gordon  himfelf  interrogated,  who  folemnly  affirmed,  that  he  had  not  the  fmalleft 
knowledge,  o^even  fufpicion,  of  the  cauie  of  his  imprifonment,  but  that  he  had  been  confined  30 
years  s  however* julded  the  minifter,  I  ordered  him  to  be  immediately  releafed,  and  he  is  now  at  large. 
Such  a  cafe  wants  no  comment.  *  Nib*  Brieyy  p.  6.  &c.  &c 

0  thefe 
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thefe  oppreffions  fell  oa  the  tiers  etat  only ;  the  nobility  and  clergy  having  been 
equally  exempted  from  failles,  militia,  and  corveis.  The  penal  code  of  finance 
makes  one  fhudder  at  the  horrors  of  punifhment  inadequate  to  the  crime  *.  A 
few  features  will  fufficiently  characterize  the  old  government  of  France : 

i.  Smugglers  of  fait,  armed  and  affembled  to  the  number  of  five,  in  Provence, 
^  fine  qf$oo  liv.  and  nine  years  galiies  y— in  all  the  reft  of  the  kingdom,  death. 

2.  Smugglers  armed,  affembled,  but  in  number  under  five,  a  fine  3^300  liv; 
and  three  years  galiies.    Second  offence,  death. 

3.  Smugglers,  without  arms,  but  with  horfes,  carts,  or  boats ;  a  fine  cf 300  liv. 
if  not  paid,  three  years  galiies.  Second  offence,  400  liv.  and  nine  years  galiies.— 
In  Dauphine,  fecond  offence,  galiies  for  life.    In  Provence,  five  years  galiies. 

4.  Smugglers,  who  carry  the  fait  on  their  backs,  and  without  arms,  a  fine  of 
200  liv.  and,  if  not  paid,  are  fogged  and  branded.    Second  offence,  a  fine  cf  300  liv. 
and  fix  years  galiies. 

5.  Women,  married  and  fingle,  fmugglers,  firft  offence,  a  fine  if  100  liv.    Se-" 
-coed,  300  liv.    Third,  flogged,  and  banijhed  the  kingdom  for  lift \    Hujhands  re- 
fponfible  both  in  fine  and  body. 

6.  Children  fmugglers,  rhe  fame  as  women.— Fathers  and  mothers  refeonfiblei 
and  for  defeft  of  payment  flogged. 

7.  Nobles,  if  finugglcrs,  deprived  of  their  nobility ;  and  their  boufes  rafed  to, 
the  ground. 

8.  Any  perfons  in  employments  (I  fuppofe  employed  in  the  fak- works  or  the 
revenue),  if  fmugglers,  death.  And  fuch  as  affijft  in  the  theft  of  lalt  in  the 
transport,  banged. 

9.  Soldiers  fmuggling,  with  arms,  are  banged;  without  artns,  galiies  for  life. 

10.  Buying  fmuggled  fait  to  refel  it,  the  fame  punijhments  as for fmuggling. 

11.  Perfons  in  the  fait  employments,  empowered  if  two,  or  one  with  two  wit- 
itojfes,  to  enter  and  examine  boufes  even  of  the  privileged  orders. 

12.  All  families,  and  perfons  liable  to  the  faille,  in  the  provinces  of  the 
Grandes  Gabelles  inrolled,  and  their  confumption  of  fait  for  the  pot  and  faliere 

*  It  is  calculated  by  a  writer  (Rechtrches  et  Conjti.  par  M.  U  Baron  de  Gomuri>  torn.  ii.  p.  187.)  very 

well  informed  on  every  fubje£fc  of  finance,  that,  upon  an  average,  there  were  annually  taken  up  and 

fent  to  prifon  or  the  galiies,  Men,  2340.    Women,  896*    Children,  201.   Total,  3+37.     300  of  thefe 

to  the  galiies  (tom.i.  p.  112.)     The  felt  confifcated  from  thefe  miferables  amounted  to  12,633  quin-  . 

tals,  which,  at  the  mean  price  of  8  liv.  are  101,064  liv. 

27721b.  of  felted  flejb,  at  10/  -  1,386 

1086  horfes,  at  50  liv.  •  54>3°o 

52  carts,  at  1 50  liv.  -  7,800 

Fines,  -  -        -  53^*7 

Seized  in  houfes,  *  -  105,530 


323,287 
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(that  is  the  daily  confumption,  exclufive  of  faking  meat,  &c.  &c.)  e(|imated  at 
7lb.  a  head  per  annum,  which  quantity  they  are  forced  to  buy  whether  they 
want  it  or  not,  under  the  pain  of  various  fines  according  to  the  cafe. 

The  Capitaineries  were  a  dreadful  fcourge  on  all  the  occupiers  of  land.  By 
this  term,  is  to  be  understood  the  paramountfhip  of  certain  diftri&s,  granted  by 
the  king,  to  princes  of  the  blood,  by  which  they  were  put  in  pofleflion  of  the 
property  of  all  game,  even  on  lands  not  belonging  to  them  ;  and,  what  is  very 
fingular,  pn  manors  granted  long  before  to  individuals  ;  fo  that  the  erecting  of 
a  diftri£  into  a  capitainerie,  was  an  annihilation  of  all  manerial  rights  to  game^ 
within  it.  This  was  a  trifling  bufinefs,  in  comparifon  of  other  circumftances  % 
for,  in  fpeaking  of  the  prefervation  of  the  game  in  thefe  capitaineries,  it  muft:  be 
©bferved,  that  by  game  muft  be  ui\derftood  whole  droves  of  wild  boars,  and  herds 
pf  deer  not  confined  by  any  wall  or  pale,  but  wandc/ing,  at  pleafure,  over  the 
whole  country,  to  the  deftrudtion  of  crops  ;  and  to  the  peopling  of  the  gallies  by 
the  wretched  peafants,  who  prefumed  to  kill  them,  in  order  to  fave  that  food 
which  was  to  fupport  their  helplefs  children.  The  game  in  the  capitainerie 
of  Montceau,  in  four  parishes  only,  did  mifchief  to  the  amount  of  184,263  liv. 
per  annum  *.  No  wonder  then  that  we  fhould  find  the  people  afking, 
44  Nous  demandons  b  grand  cris  la  deftruStion  des  capitaineries  &  cetle  de  toute  forte 
de  gibier  +."  And  what  are  we  to  think  of  demanding,  as  a  favour,  the  permif- 
fion— "  De  net  toy er  fes  grains  de  faucher  les  pres  artificiels,  &  d*  en/ever  fer 
cbaumesjans  igardpour  la  perdrix  on  tout  autre  gibier  %"  Now,  an  Englifh  reader 
will  fcarcely  underftand  it  without  being  told,  that  there  were  numerous  edi&s 
for  preferving  the  game  which  prohibited  weeding  and  hoeing,  left  the  young 
partridges  fhould  be  difturbed  $  fteeping  feed,  left  it  fhould  injure  the  game;  ma- 
nuring with  night  foil,  left  the  flavour  of  the  partridges  fhould  be  injured  by 
feeding  on  the  corn  fo  produced  \  mowing  hay,  &c.  before  a  certain  time,  f> 
late  as  to  fpoil  many  crops ;  and  taking  away  the  ftubble,  which  would  deprive 
the  birds  of  fhelter.  The  tyranny  exercifed  in  thefe  capitaineries,  which  extended 
over  400  leagues  of  country,  was  fo  great,  that  many  cahiers  demanded  the  utter 
fuppreflion  of  them  ||.  Such  were  the  exertions  of  arbitrary  power  which  the 
lower  orders  felt  dire&ly  from  the  royal  authority ;  but,  heavy  as  they  were,  it  is 
a  queftion  whether  the  others,  fuffered  circuitoufly  through  the  nobility  and  the 
clergy,  were  not  yet  more  oppreflive  ?  Nothing  can  exceed  the  complaints  made 
in  the  cabiers  under  this  head.    They  fpeak  of  the  difpenfation  of  juftice  in  the 

*  Cabier  dm  tiers  Hat  de  Meant,  p.  49.  +  De  Mantes  and  Mndan,  p.  38. 

%  Ibid,  p.  4a— AMb>  Nob.  &f  Titr  Etat  de  Perorme,  p.  42.    De  Trots  ordres  de  Montfbrt,  p.  28. 

I  Qergi  dt  Pravbts  tf  Mmtetea*,  p.  35.— Oergi  de  Paris,  p.  25.— Cfcry*  de  Mantes  &T  Meulany 
p.  45,  46. — CUfgi  de  Lam,  P»  n.— AW.  de  Nemurs,  p.  17.— AW,  de  Paris,  p.  22. — Nob. 
dt  Arras,  p.  29, 

manerial 
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manerial  courts,  as  comprizing  every  fpecies  of  defpotifm  :  the  diftri&s  indeter- 
minate— appeals  endlefs— irreconcileable  to  liberty  and  profperity — and  irrevocably 
profcribed  in  the  opinion  of  the  public* — augmenting  litigations— favouring  every 
(pedes  of  chicane— ruining  the  parties — not  only  by  enormous  expences-on  the 
moft  petty  obje&s,  but  by  a  dreadful  lofs  of  time.  The  judges  commortly  ig- 
norant pretenders,  who  hold  their  courts  in  cabarets,  and  are  abfolutely  de- 
pendent on  the  feigneurs  *f\  Nothing  can  excfeed  the  force  of  expreffion  ufed  in 
painting  the  oppreflions  of  the  feigneurs,  in  cbnfequence  of  their  feudal  powers. 
They  arc  "  vexations  qui  font  le  plus  grand  Jieau  des  peuples  %. — Efclavage  afflig- 

eant\. — Ce  reginne  defajlreufe%. That  the  feodaliti  be  for  ever  abolilhed. 

The  countryman  is  tyrannically  enflaved  by  it.  Fixed  and  heavy  rents;  vexa- 
tious procefles  to  fecure  them  ;  appreciated  unjuftly  to  augment  them :  rents, 
Jplidaires,  and  revenchables ;  rents,  chiantes,  and  levantes ;  Jumages.  Fines  at 
every  change  of  the  property,  in  the  diredt  as  well  as  collateral  Hne ;  feudal  re- 
demption (retraite)  ;  fines  on  fale,  to  the  8th  and  even  the  6th  penny ;  redemp- 
tions (racJbats)  injurious  in  their  origin,  and  ftill  more,  fo  in  their  extension  :  ba- 
naliti  of  the  mill  f,  of  the  oven,  and  of  the  wine  and  cyder-prefs;  corvees  by 
cuftom;  corvees  by  ufage  of  the  fief;  corvees  eftablUhed  by  uiyuft  decrees; 
corvees  arbitrary,  and  even  phantaftical ;  fervitudes ;  preftations,  extravagant  and 
burthenfome ;  collections  by  afleffments  incolledtibie ;  aveux,  minus,  impunijfe- 
mens ;  litigations  ruinous  and  without  end :  the  rod  of  feigneural  finance  for 
ever  fhaken  over  our  heads ;  vexation,  ruin,  outrage,  violence,  and  deftru&ive 
fervitude,  under  which  the  pcafants,  almoft  on  a  level  with  Poli(h  flaves,  can  never 
but  be  miferable,  vile,  and  oppreffed**.  They  demand  alfo,  that  the  ufe  of 
hand-mills  be  free;  and  hope  that  pofterity  if  poflible,  may  be  ignorant  that 
feudal  tyranny  in  Bretagne,  armed  with  the  judicial  power,  has  not  blufhed  even 
in  thefe  times  at  breaking  hand-mills,  and  at  felling  annually  to  the  miferable, 
the  faculty  of  bruifing  between  two  ftones  a  meafure  of  buck- wheat  or  barley  fN 
The  very  terms  of  thefe  complaints  are  unknown  in  England,  and  confequently 
untranflatable ;  they  have  probably  arifen  long  fince  the  feudal  fyftem  ceafed  in 
this  kingdom.  What  are  thefe  tortures  of  the  peafantry  in  Bretagne,  which  they 
call  chevanchis,  quintaines,  Joule >  faut  de  poijbn,  baifer  de  mariees ;  cbanfons ;  tranf- 

*  Hermes^  art  12.  f  NevernotSj  art  43.  %  Tier  Etatde  FanneSj  p.  24. 

.  ||  T.  Etat  Clermont  Ferrand.  p.  52.  §  7*.  Etat.  Auxerre^  art  6. 

%  By  this  horrible  law,  the  people  are  bound  to  grind  their  corn  at  the  mill  of  the  feigneur  only  j  to 
prefc  their  grapes  at  his  prefs  only ;  and  to  bake  their  bread  in  his  oven ;  by  which  means  the  bread  is 
often  fpoiled,  and  more  elpecially  wine,  fince  in  Champagne  thofe  grapes  which,  prefled  immediately, 
would  make  white  wine,  will,  by  waiting  for  the  prefs,  which  often  happens,  make  red  wine  only. 

**  Tiers  Etat  Remes>  p.  159,  f  f  Remits,  p.  57. 
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porte  d*ctuf  Jur  Un  cbarette  ;  Jileriee  des  grenoutlles  *;  corvee' a  mifericorde  \  mi- 
tods*,  leide;  couponage;  carfelage  y  barage ■$  fouage ;  marechaufjee ;  ban  vin;  ban 
d'aout ;  troujfesi  ge  linage -y  cfaeragPi  taillabUhi ;  vingtain ;  fterlage ;  bordelage  ; 
tninage,  ban  de  vendanges  y  droit  d9 accaptt  *\- .  In  paffing  through  many  of  the 
French  provifcetes,  - 1  was  ftruck  with  the  various  atnd  heavy  complaints  of  the 
farmers  and  little  prbprietors  of  the  feudal  grievances,  with  the  weight  of  which 
their  induftry  was  burthened  5  but  I  could  not  then  conceive  the  multiplicity  of  the 
{hackles  which  kept  thdm  poor  and  depreflfed.  I  underftood  it  better  afterwards, 
from  the  converfation  and  complaints  of  fome  grand  feigneurs,  as  the  revolution 
advanced;  and  I  then  teamed,  that  the  principal  rental  of  many  eftates  confided  in 
fervices  and  feudal  tenures;  by- the  baneful  Influence  of  which,  the  induftry  of 
the  people  was  almoft  exterminated.  In  regard  to  the  oppreffions  of  the  clergy, 
as  to  tythes,  I  muft«do  that  body  a  juftice,  to  which  a  claim  cannot  be  laid  in 
England.  Though  the  ecclefiaftical  tenth  was  levied  in  France  more  feverely 
than  ulual  in  Italy,  yet  was  it  never  exafted  with  fuch  horrid  greedinefs  as  is  at 
prefent  the  difgrace  of  England.  When  taken  th  kind,  no  fuch  thing  was 
known  in  any  part  of  France,  where  I  made  inquiries,  as  a  tenth :  it  was  always 
a  twelfth,  or  a  thirteenth,  or  even  a  twentieth  of  the  produce.  And  in  no  part 
of  the  kingdom  did  a  new  article  of  p ulture  pay  any  thing :  thus  turnips,  cab- 
bages, clover,  chicor&,  potatoes,  &c.  &c.  paid  nothing.  In  many  parts,  mea-. 
dows  were  exempted.  Silk  worms* nothing.  Olives  ih  fome  places  paid—in  more 
they  did  not.  Cows  nothing:  Lambs  from  die  12th  to  the  2 1  ft.  Wool  no- 
thing.—Such  mildnefs,  in  the  levy  of  this  odious  tax,  is  abfolutely  unknown  in 
England.  But  mild  as  it  was,  the  burthen  to  people  groaning  under  fo  many 
other  oppreflions,  united  to  render  their  fituation  fo  bad 'that  no  change  could 
be  for  the  worfe.  But  thefe  were  not  all  the  evils  with  which  the  people  flxug- 
gled.  The  adminiftration  of  juftice  was  partial,  venal,  infamous.  I  have,  in 
converfation  with  many  very  feniible  men,  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
met  with  fomething  of  content  with  their  government,  in  all  other  refpeds  than 
this;  but  upon  the  queftion  bf  expelling  juftice  to  be  really  and  fairly  admini- 
stered, every  one  confefled  there'  was  no  fuch  thing  to  be  looked  for.  The  con- 
duit of  the  parliaments  was  profligate  and  atrocious.  Upon  almoft  every  caufe 
that  came  before  them,  intereft  was  openly  made  with  the  judges:  and  wo  be- 
tided  the  man  who,  with  a  caufe  to  fupport,  had  no  means  of  conciliating  favour, 
either  by  the  beauty  of  a  handfome  wife,  or  by  other  methods.  It  has  been  faid, 
by  many  writers,  that  property  was  as  fecure  under  the  old  government  of  France 

•  *  This  is  a  curious  article:  when  the  lady  of  the  feigneur  lies  in,  the  people  are  obliged  to  beat  tht 
waters  in  marihy  diftrids,  to  keep  the  frogs  filent,  that  (he  may  not  be  difturbed \  this  duty,  a  very 
©ppreffive  one,  is  commuted  into  a  pecuniary  fine* 
f  Refumi  dncMm*  torn.  iiL  p.  316,  317. 
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as  it  is  in  England;  and  the  aficrtion  might  poffibly  be  true,  as  far  as  any  vio* 
lence  from  the  King,  Lis  minifters,  or  the  great  was  concerned :  but  for  all  that . 
mafs  of  property,  which  comes  in  every  country  to  be  litigated  in  courts  of 
juflice,  there  was  not  even  the  fhadow  of  fecurity,  unlefs  the  parties  were  totally, 
and  equally  unknown,  and  totally  and  equally  honeft ;  in  every  other  cafe,  he 
who  had  the  bed  intereft  with  the  judges,  was  fure  to  be  the  winner*    To  re- 
flecting minds,  the  cruelty  and  abominable  practice  attending  fhch  courts  are  fuf-» 
ficiently  apparent.    There  was  alfo  a  circumftance  in  the  conftitutkm  of  thefe 
parliaments,  but  little  known  in  England,  and  which,  under  fuch  a  government 
as  that  of  France,  muft  be  confidered  as  very  Angular.    They  had  the  power* 
and  were  in  the  con  ft  ant  pradice  of  ifluing  decrees,  without  the  eenfent  of  the 
crown,  and  which  had  the  force  of  laws  through  the  whole  of  their  jurifdi&ioo  ; 
and  of  all  other  laws,  thefe  were  fure  to  be  the  beft  obeyed  *  for  as  all  infringe* 
roents  of  them  were  brought  before  fovereign  courts,  composed  of  the  fame  per- 
ions  who  had  enacted  thefe  laws  (a  horrible  fyftem  of  tyranny  !)  they  were  certain 
of  being  punifhed  with  the  laft  fever ky.    It  muft  appear  ftrange,  in  a  govern- 
«oent  Co  despotic  in  fome  rcfpeds  as  that  of  France,  to  fee  the  parliaments  in  every 
part  of  the  kingdom  making  laws  without  the  King's  confent,  and  even  in  de- 
fiance of  his  authority.    The  Englith,  whom  I  met  in  France  in  1789,  were  fur- 
prized  to  fee  fome  of  thefe  bodies  ifluing  arrets  againft  the  export  of  corn  out  of 
the  provinces  fubjeft  to  their  jurifdiltion*  into  the  neighbouring  provinces,  at  the 
fame  time  that  the  King,  through  the  organ  of  fo  popular  a  minifter  as  Monf. 
Necker,  was  decreeing  an  abfolutely  free  transport  of  corn  throughout  the  king- 
dom, and  even  at  the  requifition  of  the  National  Affcmbly  itfelf.    But  this  was 
nothing  new  *  it  was  their  common  pra&ice.    The  parliament  of  Rouen  pafled 
an  arret  againft  killing  of  calves ;  it  was  a  prepofterous  one,  and  opppfed  by 
adminiftration 1  but  it  had  its  full  force ;  and  had  a  butcher  dared  to  offend 
againft  it,  he  would  have  found,  by  the  rigour  of  his  punishment,  who  was  his. 
matter.    Innoculation  was  favoured  by  the  court  in  Louis  XWs  time ;  but  the 
parliament  of  Paris  pafled  an  arret  againft  it,  much  more  effective  in  prohibiting, 
than  the  favour  of  the  court  in  encouraging  that  practice.    Inftances  are  innu- 
merable* and  I  may  remark,  that  the  bigotry,  ignorance,  falfc  principles,  and 
tyranny  of  thefe  bodies  were  generally  confpicuous  •,  and  that  the  court  (taxation 
excepted),  never  had  a  difpute  with  a  parliament,  but  the  parliament  was  fure  to  . 
be  wrong.    Their  constitution,  in  refpeft  to  the  adminiftration  of  juftice,  was  fo 
truly  rotten,  that  the  members  fat  as  judges,  even  incaufes  of  private  property,  in. 
which  they  were  themfelves  the  parties,  and  have,  in  this  capacity,  been  guilty 
of  oppreffions  and  cruelties,  which  the  crown  has  rarely  dared  to  attempt. 

It  is  impoffible  to  juftify  the  exceffes  of  the  people  on  their,  taking  up  arms ;  they % 
were  certainly  guilty  of  cruelties  $  it  is  idle  to^&eny  the  fadts,  for  they  have  been  * 
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proved  too  clearly  to  admit  of  a  doubt.  But  is  it  really  the  people  to  whom  we 
are  to  impute  the  whole  ?— Or  to  their  opprefibrs,  who  had  kept  them  fo  long 
in  a  ftate  of  bondage  ?  He  who  choofes  to  be  ferved  by  flaves,  and  by  ill-treated 
Haves,  muft  know  that  he  holds  both  his  property  and  life  by  a 'tenure  far  differ- 
ent from  thofe  who  prefer  the  fervice  of  well  treated  freemen  *  and  he  who  dines 
to  themufic  of  groaning  fuffcrers,  muft  not,  in  the  moment  of  infurredtion,  com- 
plain that  his  daughters  are  raviftied,  and  then  deftroyed;  and  that  his  fons 
throats  are  cut.  When  fuch  evils  happen,  they  furely  are  more  imputable  to  the 
tyranny  of  the  mafter,  than  to  the  cruelty  of  the  fcrvant.  The  analogy  holds 
with  the  French  peafants — the  murder  of  a  feigneur,  or  a  chateau  in  flames,  is 
recorded  ih  every  newfpaper ;  the  rank  of  the  perfon  who  fuffers,  attradts  no- 
tice; but  where  do  we  find  the  regifter  of  that  feigneur's  oppreflions  of  his  pea- 
fintry,  and  his  exa&ions  of  feudal  fervices,  from  thofe  whole  children  were  dy- 
ing around  them  for  want  of  bread  ?  Where  do  we  find  the  minutes  that  afligned 
thefc  ftarving  wretches  to  fbme  vile  petty-fogger,  to  be  fleeced  by  impofitions, 
and  a  mockery  of  juftice,  in  the  feigneural  courts  ?  Who  gives  us  the  awards  of 
the  intendant  and  h\$fub-dclcgu(s,  which  took  off  the  taxes  of  a  man  of  fafhion,  and 
laid  them  with  accumulated  weight,  on  the  poor,  who  were  fo  unfortunate  as  to  be 
his  neighbours?  Who  has  dwelt  fufficiently  upon  explaining  all  the  ramifications 
of  defpotifm,  regal,  ariftocratical,  and  ecclefiaftical,  pervading  the  whole  mafs  of 
the  people ;  reaching,  like  a  circulating  fluid,  the  moft  diftant  capillary  tubes 
of  poverty  and  wretchednefs  ?  In  thefe  cafes,  the  fufterers  arc  too  ignoble  to  be 
known j  and  the  mafs  too  indifcriminate  to  be  pitied.  But  fhould  a  philofopher 
feel  and  reafon  thus  ?  fhould  he  miftake  the  caufe  for  the  effedl  ?  and  giving;  all 
his  pity  to  the  few,  feel  no  companion  for  the  many,  becaufe  they  fuffer  in  his 
eyes  not  individually,  but  by  millions  ?  The  excefies  of  the  people  cannot,  I  re- 
peat, be juftified ;  it  would  undoubtedly  have  done  them  credit,  both  as  men  and 
chriftians,  if  they  had  pofiefied  their  new  acquired  power  with  moderation.  But 
let  it  be  remembered,  that  the  populace  in  no  country  ever  ufc  power  with  modera- 
tion $  excefs  is  inherent  in  their  aggregate  conftitution :  and  as  every  government 
m  die  world  knows,  that  violence  infallibly  attends  power  in  fuch  hands,  it  is 
doubly  bound  in  common  fenie,  and  for  common  fkfety,  fo  to  conduit  itfelf,  that 
the  people  may  not  find  an  intcrtft  in  public  confufions.  They  will  always  fuf- 
fer much  and  long,  before  they  are  effectually  roufed ;  nothing,  therefore,  can 
kindle  the  flame,  but  fuch  oppreflions  of  fome  clafles  or  order  in  the  fociety,  as  % 
give  able  men  the  opportunity  of  fcconding  the  general  ma(s ;  difcontent  will 
foon  difFufe  itfelf  around  s  and  if  the  government  take  not  warning  in  time,  it  is 
alone  anfwerable  for  all  the  burnings,  and  plunderings,  and  deveftation,  and 
blood  that  follow.  The  true  judgment  to  be  formed  of  the  French  revolution, 
muft  fiirely  be  gained,  from  an  attentive  confideratton  of  the  evils  of  the  old  go- 
vernment :  when  thefe  are  well  underftood— and  when  the  extent  and  univerfa- 
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lity  of  the  oppfcflion  jindtr  wbicb  xk*  people  groaned— ©ppreflion  whichr  bore 
upon  them  from  every  quarter,  it  will  fcarcely  be  attempted  f  to  be  urged,  that 
a  revolution  was  not  abfolutely  neceflary  to  the  welfare  of  the  kingdom*  Not 
one  oppofing  voice  *  can,  with  reafon,  be  railed  againf^  this  ailertion :  abufes 
ought  certainly  to  be  corre&ed*  and  corrected  effectually :  this  could  not  be  done 
without  the  eftablifhment  of  a  new  form  of  government;  whether  the  form  that 
has  been  adopted  were  the  beft,  is  another  queftioo  abfolutely  diftindt.  But  that 
the  above-mentioned  detail  of  enormities  pradtifed  on  the  people  required  fome 
great  change  is  fufficiently  apparent;  and  I  cannot  better  conclude  fuch  a  lift, of 
deteftable  oppreflions,  than  in  the  words  of  the  Tiers  Etat  of  Nivernois,  who  hailed 
the  approaching  day  of  liberty,  with  an  eloquence  worthy  of  the  fubje<f£ 

"  Les  plaintes  du  peuple  fe  font  long-temp^  pcrdues  dans  1  efpace  immenfc 
qui  le  (epare  du  tr6ne :  cette  clafle  la  pigs  nombreufe  &  la  plus  intereflante  de 
la  fociet^;  cette  clafle  qui  merite  les  premiers  foins  du  gouvernement,  puifqu* 
elle  alimente  toutes  lesautres;  cette  cla#e  a  laquelle  on  doit  &  les  arts  neceffaires 
a  la  vie,  &  ceux  qui  en  embelliflent  le  cours  ;  cette  piaffe  enfin  qui  en  recueillent 
moins  a  toujours  paye  davantage,  peut-elle  apres  tant  de  fiecles  d  oppreffion  &  de 
m  if  ere  compter  aujourdhui  fur  un  fort  plus  heureux  ?  Ce  feroit  pour  ainfi  dire 
blafphemer  Tautorite  tutelaire  fous  laquelle  nous  vivons  que  den  douter  un 
feul  moment.  Un  refpedt  aveugle  pour  les  abus  etablis  ou  par  la  violence 
ou  par  la  fuperftition,  une  ignorance  profonde  des  conditions  du  pa&e  focial 
voila  cequi  a  perp&u^jufq'  a  nous  la  fervitude  dans  laquelle  out  gemi  nos  p&res. 
Un  jour  plus  pure  eft  pr£s  declorre:   le  roi  a  manifefte  le  defir  de  trpuver 

-  des  fujets  capables  de  lui  dire  la  verite ;  une  de  fes  loix  l'edit  de  creation  des  af-~ 
iembl&s  provinciates  du  moi  de  Juin  1787,  annonce  que  le  vceu  le  plus  preflant 
de  fon  cceur  fera  toujours  celui  qui  tendra  au  foulagement  &  au  bonheur  de  fes 
peuples :  une.  autre  loi  qui  a  retenti  du  centre  du  Royaumea  fes  dernieres  extre- 
mites  nous  a  promis  la  reftitution  de  tous  nos  droits,  dont  nous  n 'avion s  perdu, 

*  Many  oppofing  voices  have  been  raifed  j  but  fo  little  to  their  credit,  that  Heave  the  paflage  as  it 
was  written  long  ago.  The  abufes  that  are  rooted 'in  aU  the  old  governments  of  Europe,  give  fuch 
numbers  of  men  a  dire&  intereft  in  fupporting,  cheriflung,  and  defending,  abufes,  that  no  wonder,  ad- 
vocates for,  tyranny,  of  every  fpecies,  are  found  in  every  country,  and  alm.oft  in  every  company.,  What 
a  mafs,of  people,  in  every  part  of  England,  are  fome  way  or  other  interested  in  the  prefent  reprefenta- 
tion  of  the  people,  tythes,  charters,,  corporations,  monopolies,  and  taxation !  and  not  merely  to  the 
tilings  themfelves,  but  to.  all  the  abufes  attending  them;  "and  how  many  are  there  who  derive  their 
t  profit  or  their  corffifleration  in  Hfe,  not  merely  frbm'fudh  inftitutioris,4  but!  from  the  evils  they  engen- 
der !  The  great  Tnaft  of  the  people,  however,  is;free'fitmiYiich  influence,  and  will  be  enlightened  by 
degrees ;  aflb redly  jmey  Nvill  find  out,  in  every  Country  of  Eiriope,  that  by  combinations,  on  the  prin- 
ciples  of  liberty  dttd  property, 'aimed :  equally  againft  regal,  ariftocratical,  and  mobbifli  tyranny,  they 
will  be  alblefc*  oefifc  fucfcetfAilly^thirt:  variety  sA  «Gmhi?iat»pftj  wfiich*  on  principles,  of  plunder  and  def- 

-  potifoijisev^wherfi^^^tftef^yejifim,   ri  ^/^-.^  '  ;  r    . 
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&  doht  nous  ne  pouvions  perdre  que  l'exerciie  puifquc  le  fond  de  ces  memes 
droits  eft  inalienable  &  iniprefcriptible.  Ofons  done  fecouer  le  joug  des  aneiennes 
erreurs  :  ofons  dire  tout  ce  qui  eftvrai,  tout  ce  qui  eft  utile ;  ofons  reclaimer  les 
droits  effentiels  &  primitifs  de  rhomme :  la  raifon,  requite,  Topinion  generate, 
la  bienfaifaace  connue  de  notre  augufte  fouverain  tout  concour  a  afllirer  le  fucefcs 
de  nous  doleances." 

Having  fecn  the  propriety,  or  rather  the  neceffity,  of  fome  change  in  the  go- 
vernment, let  us  next  briefly  inquire  into  the  effefts  of  the  revolution  on  the 
principal  ictferefts  in  the  kingdom. 

In  refpedt  to  all  the  honours,  power,  and  profit  derived  to  the  nobility  from 
the  feudal  ifyftem,  which  was  of  an  extent  in  France  beyond  any  thing  known  in 
England  fince  the  revolution,  or  long  parliament  of  1640,  all  is  laid  in  the  duft, 
'  without. a  rag  or  remnant  being  fpared*:  the  importance  of  thefe,  both  in  in- 
fluence  and  revenue,  was  fo  great,  that  the  refult  is  all  but  ruin  to  numbers. 
However,  as  thefe  properties  were  real  tyrannies ;  as  they  rendered  the  pofleflloiV 
of  one  fpot  of  land  ruinous  to  all  around  it— and  equally  fubverfive  of  agriculture,* 
and  the  common  rights  of  mankind,  the  utter  deftru&ion  brought  on  all  this 
fpecies  of  property,  does  not  ill  deferve  the  epithet  they  are  fo  fond  of  in  France ; 
it  is  a  real  regeneration  of  the  people  to  the  privileges,  of  human  nature.     No 
man  of  common  feelings  can  regret  the  fall  of  that  abominable  fyftfem,  which 
made  a  whole  parifh  (laves  to  the  lord  of  the  manor.     But  the  effedts  of  the  revo- 
lution have  gone  much  farther ;   and  have  been  attended  with  confequences  not 
equally  juftifiable.    The  rents  of  land,  which  are  as  legal  under  the  new  govern- 
ment as  they  were  under  the  old,  are  no  longer  paid  with  regularity.     I  have 
been  lately  informed  (Auguft  179 1),  on  authority  not  to  be  doubted,  that  affo- 
ciations  among  tenantry,  to  a  great  amount  and  extent,  have  been  formed,  even 
within   fifty  miles  of  Paris,  for  the  non-payment  of  rent ;  faying,    in  diredt 
terms,  we  are  ftrong  enough  to  detain  the  rent,  and  you  are  not  ftrong  enough 
to  enforce  the  payment.     In  a  country  where  fuch  things  are  poffible,  property, 
of  every  kind,  it  muft  be  allowed,  is  in  a  dubious  fituation.     Very  evil  confe- 

*  It  is  to  be  obfcrved,  that  the  orders  of  knighthood  were  at  firft  preferred;  when  the  National 
Affejnbly,  with  a  forbearance  that  did  them  honour,  reftifed  to  abolifh  thofe  orders,  becaufe  perfonal, 
of  merit,  and  not  hereditary,  they  were  guilty  of  one  grofe  error.  They  ought  immediately  to  have 
addreffed  the  King,  to  inftitute  a  new  order  of  knighthood — Knights  of  the  plough.  There 
are  doubtlefs  little  fouls  that  will  fmile  at  this,  and  think  a  tbiftle,  a  garter,  or  an  eagle  more  fignificant, 
£nd  more  honourable ;  I  fay  nothing  of  orders,  that  exceed  common  fenfe  and  common  chronology,  fuck, 
as  St.  Efprit,  St.  Andrew,  and  St.  Patrick,  leaving  diem  to  fuch  as  venerate  moft  what  they  letft  un* 
derftand.  But  that  prince,  who  fhould  firft  inftitute  this. order  of  rural  merit,  will  reap  no  vulgar  ho- 
nour :  Leopold,  whofe  twenty  years  of  fteady  and  well  earned  Tufcan  fame  give*  him  a  good  right  to 
do  it  with  propriety,  might,  as  Emperor,  inftitute  it  with  moft  effed.  In  htm,  fuch  an  a£tion  would 
have  in  it  nothing  of  affeSation.  But. I  had.  rather  that. the  plough  had  thus  been  honoured  by  a 
free  aiTembly.    It  would  have  been  a  trait,  that  marked  the  philofophy  of  a  new  age,  and  a  new  fyfterru 
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<juenccs  will  rcfult  from  this ;  arrears  will  accumulate  too  great  for  landlords 
Co  Iofe,  or  for  the  pea&nts  to  pay,  who  will  not  cafily  be  brought  to  relifli  that 
order  and  legal  government,  which  muft  neccflarily  fecure  thefe  arrears  to  their 
right  owners.  In  addition  to  all  the  reft,  by  the  new  fyftcm  of  taxation,  there 
is  laid  a  land-tax  of  300  millions,  or  not  to  exceed  4s.  in  the  pound;  but,  un- 
der  the  old  government,  their  vingtiemes  did  not  amount  to  the  feventh  part  of. 
fiich  an  import.  In  whatever  light,  therefore,  the  cafe  of  French  landlords  is 
viewed,  it  will  appear,  that  they  have  fuffered  immenfely  by  the  revolution.— 
That  many  of  them  deferved  it,  cannot,  however,  be  doubted,  fince  we  fee  their 
atbiers  demanding  fteadily,  that  all  their  feudal  rights  fhould  be  confirmed  * : 
that  the  carrying  of  arms  fhould  be  ftri&ly  prohibited  to  every  body  but  noble- 
men  + :  that  the  infamous  arrangements  of  the  militia  fhould  remain  on  its  old 
footing  % :  that  breaking  up  waftes,  and  in  doting  commons,  fhould  be  prohi- 
bited || ;  that  the  nobility  alone  fhould  be  eligible  to  enter  into  the  army, 
church,  &c.  §  :  that  iettres  de  cachet  fhould  continue  ** :  that  the  prefs  fhould 
not  be  free  ft :  and,  in  fine,  that  there  fhould  be  no  free  corn  trade  ££• 

To  the  clergy,  the  revolution  has  been  yet  more  fatal.  One  word  will  dis- 
patch this  inquiry.  The  revolution  was  a  decided  benefit  to  all  the  lower  clergy 
tf  the  kingdom ;  but  it  was  definitive'  of  all  the  reft.  It  is  not  eafy  to  know 
what. they  loft  on  the  one  hand,  or  what  the  national  account  will  gain  on  th€ 
other*  Monf.  Nccker  calculates  their  revenue  at  130,000,000  liv.  of  which  only 
42,500,000  liv.  were  in  the  bands  of  the  curies  of  the  kingdom.  Their  wealth 
has  been  much  exaggerated :  a  late  writer  fays,  they  pofleffed  half  the  king- 
dom II*  .  Their  number  was  as  little  known  as  their  revenue ;  one  writer  makes 
them  400,000  §§ ;  another  8 1,400  *f;  a  third  80,000  *J. 

*  EvreiiX)  p.  %i.—Bourbonniisy  p,  14. — Jrtoisy  p.  22.—Bazasj  p.  8.~JVrwj7f#fs,  p,  7.— * 
Poitouy  p.  l^.—Sainfongt)  p.  5. — Orleans^  p.  iq.—Chaurmnty  p.  7. 

f  Ferm*ud$iiy  p.  41. — Quefnejy  p.  19. — Sens.  p.  25.— Evrcuxy  p.  Jjb.—Sefannsb  p.  17.-— Bar 
fur  Seiney  p.6.—Beauvah>  p.  13. — Bugey,  p.  34. — Clermont  Ferandy  p.  11. 

%  Limeges,  p.  36.  J  Cambrayy  p.  U).—P$nt  a  MmffitL,  p.  38 

§  Lym>  p.  13.  Tmrainey$.  $i.—Angrnnoi$ip.  13. — Auxerre,  p.  13^  The  author  of  the  Hijiorual 
Sketch  oftbi  French  Revolution  8vo,  1792,  lays,  p.  68,  «  thewarft  enemies  of  nobility  have  not  yet 
brought  to  light  any  cahiery  in  which  the  nobles  iniifted  on  their  exdufire  right  to  military  prefer- 
ments."—In  the  fame  page,  this  gentleman  lays,  it  is  impoffible  for  any  EnglUhman  to  ftudy  four  or 
five  hundred  cabiers.  It  is  evident,  however,  from  this  miftake,  how  neceflary  it  is  to  examine  them 
before  writing  on  the  revolution. 

*•  fcrmaudoisy  p.  23. — CbaUnt-fur-MortUi  p.  f>.-~Giftu,  p.  9.  +f  Crefty  p.  ia 

XX  St.  ^ueutin^  p.  9.  .   \\  De  VAutmtt  de  Mmtefquieu  dm  I*  revolution  frefente.   8m. 

1789.  p.  61.  f£  EtaU  Generaux  ctnvequay  par  Lntss  XVI.  par  M.  Target^  prem.  fiiitc,  p.  7. 

*+  §»*ift-c'-que  U  Tiers  JEM*  3d  edit,  par  M.  1'Abbc  Stfyfc.  8vo.  p.  51. 

•I  Bibfatbequt  de  Vbmme  publiquey  par  M.  Condorcet,  &c.  ton.  iiu 
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The  clergy  in  France  have  been  fuppoied,  by  many  perfons  in  England,  to 
merit  their.fate  from  their  peculiar  profligacy.     But  the  idea  is  not  accurate: 
that  fo  large  a  body  of  men,  pofleffed  of  very  great  revenues,  fhould  be  free 
from  vice,  would  be  improbable,  or  rather  impoffible ;    but  they  preferved, 
what  is  not  always  prefcrved  in  England,  an  exterior  decency  of  behaviour.— 
One  did  not  find  among  them  poachers  or  fox-hunters,  who,  having  fpent 
the  morning  in  tampering  after  hounds,  dedicate  the  evening  to'  the  bottle, 
and  reel  from  inebriety  to  the  pulpit.    Such  advertifements  were  never  ieen  in 
France,  as  I  -have  heard  of  in  England : — Wanted  a  curacy  in  a  good ftor ting  coun- 
try'*  where  the  duty  is  light 9  and  the  neighbourhood  convivial.    The  profjer  exerciic 
for  a  country  clergyman,  is  the  employment  of  agriculture,  which  demand* 
(irength  and  activity — and  which,  vigoroufly  followed,  will  fatigue  enough  to 
give  eafe  its  beft  relifh.    A  (portfman  parfon  may  be,  as  he  often  is  in  England, 
a  good  fort  of  man,  and  an  boneft fellow $  but  certainly  this  purfuit,  and  the  re- 
porting to  obfcene  comedies,  and  kicking  their  heels  in  the  jig  of  an  aflembly, 
are  not  the  occupations  for  which  we  can  fuppofe  tythes  were  given  *•    Who- 
ever will  give  any  attention  to  the  demands  of  the  clergy  in  their  cabiers9  will 
fee,  that  there  was,  on  many  topics,  an  ill  fpirit  in  that  body*    They  maintain, 
for  inftance,  that  the  liberty  of  the  prefs  ought  rather  to  be  retrained  than  ex- 
tended +  •  that  the  laws  againft  it  fhould  be  renewed  arid  executed  % :  that  ad- 
million  into  religious  orders  fhould  be,  as  formerly,  at  fixteen  years  of  age  || :  that 
lettres  ie  cachet  are  ufeful,  and  even  neceffary  §.    They  folicit  to  prohibit  all 
divifion  of  commons  ^ ;— to  revoke  the  edift  allowing  inclofures  ** ;  that  the 
export  of  corn  be  not  allowed  ++ %  and  that  public  granaries  be  eftablifhed  %%. 
The  ill  eflfedts  of  the  revolution  have  been  felt  more  feverely  by  the  manufac- 
turers of  the  kingdom,  than  by  any  other  cla&  of  the  people.  The  rivalry  of  the 
Englifh  fabrids,  in  1787  and  1788,  was  ftrong  and  fuccefsful;  aqd  the  confu* 
fions  that  followed  in  all  part*  of  the  kingdom,  had  the  efFefi,  of  lefienirtg  the  in- 
comes of  fo  many  landlords,  clergy,  and  men  in  public  employments ;  and  foch 
numbers  fled  from  the  kingdom,  that  the  general  mafs  of  the  confumption  of 
national  fabrics  funk  perhaps  three-fourths.    The  men,  whole  incomes  were 
untouched,  leffened  their  confumption  greatly,  from  an  apprchenfion  of  the  uh- 
fettled  ftate  of  things :  the  profpeds  of  a  civil  war,  fuggefted  to  every  man,  that 
his  fafety,  perhaps  his  future  bread,  depended  on  the  money  which  he  could 
hoard.    The  inevitable  confequence,  was  turning  abfolutely  out  of  employment 

*  Nothing  appears  fo  fcandalous  to  all  the  clergy  of  Europe,  as  their  brethren  in  England  dancing 
at  public  affemblies ;  and  a  bifhop's  wife  engaged  in  the  feme  amuferaent,  feem*  to  diem  as  ptepofte-% 
rous  as  abifhop,  in  his  lawn  fleeves,  following  the  feme  dfaeifian*  would  to  us.  Probably  both  are 
wrong.  f  Saintonge>  p,  24— -X/m^x,  p.6,  &c.    •  J  Lym>  P*  t^^JOm^dm^  p.  5. 

I  Sainton^  p.  26.— Afmtargis,  p.  10.  §  Liwt'h  p»  **•  %  Trqe*>  p.  *i* 

*♦  Metzy  p.  11,  ft  Rout**  p.  24;  Jt  Lawx  P«  "*~ Dourdotiy  p*  17.^ 
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immenfe  numbers  of  workmen,  I  have,  in  the  diary  of  the  journey,  noticed 
the  infinite  mifery  to  which  I  was  a  witnefs  at  Lyons,  Abbeville,  Amiens,  &c. 
and  by  intelligence,  I  underftood  that  it  was  ftill  worfe  at  Rouen  :  the  fa£t  could 
pot  be  otherwife.  This  effect,  which  was  abfolute  death,  by  ftarving  many 
thoufands  of  families,  was  a  refult,  that,  in  my  opinion,  might  have  been 
^voided-  It  flowed  only  from  carrying  things  to  extremities — from  driving  the 
nobility  out  of  the  kingdom,  and  feizing,  inftcad  of  regulating,  the  whole  re- 
gal authority.  Thefe  violences  were  not  neceflary  to  liberty  ;  they  even  deftroyed 
true  liberty,  by  giving  the  government  of  the  kingdom,  in  too  great  a  degree, 
to  Paris,  and  to  the  populace  of  every  town. 

.    The  effect  of  the  revolution,  to  the  Anall  proprietors  of  the  kingdom,  muft, 
according  to  the  common  nature  of  events,  be,  in  the  end,  remarkably  happy  j 
and  had  the  new  government  adopted  any  principles  of  taxation,  except  tho/e  of 
the  ceconomiflesy  eftablifhing  at  the  fame  time  an  abfolute  freedom  in  the  bufineft 
of  inclofure,  and  in  the  police  of  corn,  the  refult  would  probably  have  been 
advantageous,  even  at  this  recent  period.    The  committee  of  imports  *  men- 
tion (and  I  doubt  not  their  accuracy),  the  profperity  of  agriculture,  in  the  fame 
page  in  which  they  lament  the  depreffioi*  of  every  other  branch  of  the  national 
indufiry.     Upon  a  moderate  calculation,  there  remained,  in  the  hands  of  the 
claftes  depending  on  land,  on  the  account  of  taxes  in  the  years  1789  and  1790, 
at  leaft  300,000,000  liv. ;  the  execution  of  corveis  was  as  lax  as  the  payment  of 
iixes-  /To  this  we  are  to.  add  two  years  tythe,  which  I  cannot  eftimate  at  lefs 
than  36o,p6o,oooliv.  more.     The  abolition  of  all  feudal  rents,  and  paynftnts  of 
every  fort  during  thofe  two  years,  could  not  be  lefs  than  100,000,000  liv.  includ- 
ing fer  vices.     But  all   thefe  articles,  great  as  they  were,  amounting  to  near 
800,000,000  liv.  Were  lefs  than  the  immenfe  fums  that  came  into  the  hands  of 
the  faEtnchs  by  the.  high  price  of  corn  throughout  the  year  1789 ;  a  price  arifing 
almofttentirelf  from  Monf.  Necker's  fine  operations  in  the  corn  trade,  as  it  has 
been  proved  at  large ;  it  is  true  there  is  a  dedudtion  to  be  made  on  account  of 
the  unavoidable  diminution  of  confumption  in  every  article  of  land  produce,  not 
cffentially  neceflary  to  Jife :  every  object  of  luxury,  or  tending  to  it,  is  leflened 
greatly.    But  after  this  difcount  is  allowed,  the  balance,  in  favouc  of  the  little 
proprietor  farmers,  muft  be  very  great.    The  benefit  of  fuch  a  fum  being  added, 
as  it  is  to  the  capital  of  hufbandry,  needs  no  explanation.     Their  agriculture  muft 
be  invigorated  by  fuch  wealth— by  the  freedom  enjoyed  by  its  profeflbrs ;  by 
the  deftruftion  of  its  innumerable  fhackles;  and  even  by  the  diftrefles  of  other 
employments,  occasioning  new  and  great  inveftments  of  capital  in  land :  and 
thefe  leading  fedts  will  appear  in  a  clearer  light,  when  the  prodigious  diviiioa  of 
landed  property  in  France  is  well  confidered ;  probably  half,  perhaps  two-thirds, 

*  Rappprt  le  6 Dtcembrt  *79°>  furies  mofrns  de pourvtir aux  dtftnfapeur  I79r»  p«  4* 
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of  the  kingdom  arc  in  the  pofTeflion  of  little  proprietors,  who  paid  quit- rents,  and 
feudal  duties,  for  the  fpots  they  farmed.  Such  men  are  placed  at  once  in  com- 
parative affluence;  and  as  eafe  is  thus  acquired  by  at  leaft  half  the  kingdom,  it 
muft  not  be  fet  down  as  a  point  of  trifling  importance.  Should  France  efcapc 
a  civil  war,  fhe  will,  in  the  profperity  of  thefe  men,  find  a  refource  which  poli- 
ticians at  a  diftance  do  not  calculate.  With  renters  the  cafe  is  certainly  differ- 
ent ;  for,  beyond  all  doubt,  landlords  will,  fboner  or  later,  avail  themfclves  of 
thefe  circumftances,  by  advancing  their  rents  ;  adting  in  this  refpeft,  as  ia 
every  other  country,  is  common ;  but  they  will  find  it  impoffible  to  deprive  the 
tenantry  of  a  vaft  advantage,  necefTarily  flowing  from  their  emancipation. 

The  confufion,  which  has  finte  arifen  in  the  finances,  owing  almoft  entirely 
to  the  mode  of  taxation  adopted  by  the  aflembly,  has  had  the  effedl  of  conti- 
nuing to  the  prefent  moment  (1791),  a  freedom  from  all  import  to  the  little  pro- 
prietors, which,  however  dreadful  its  general  eflfedts  on  the  national  affairs,  has 
tended  ftrongly  to  enrich  this  clafs. 

The  efFedts  of  the  revolution,  not  on  any  particular  clafs  of  cultivators,  but 
on  agriculture  in  general,  is  with  me,  I  muft  confefs,  very  queftionable ;  I  fee 
no  benefits  flowing,  particularly  to  agriculture  (liberty  applies  equally  to  all 
clafles,  and  is  not  yet  fufficiently  eftablifhed  for  the  protection  of  property),  except 
the  cafe  of  tythes ;  but  I  fee  the  rife  of  many  evils  $  reftridtions  and  prohibitions 
on  the  trade  of  cornea  varying  land-tax— and  impeded  inclofures,  are  miichiefs 
on  principle,  that  may  have  a  generative  faculty ;  and  will  prove  infinite  draw- 
.  backs*from  the  profperity,  which  certainly  was  attainable.  It  is  to  be  hoped, 
that  the  good  fenfe  of  the  aflembly  will  reverie  this  fyftem  by  degrees  ;  for,  if 
it  is  not  reverfed,  agriculture  cannot  flourish. 

The  eflfedt  of  the  revolution,  on  the  public  revenue,  is  one  great  point  oft 
which  Monf.  de  Calonne  lays  confiderable  ftrefs  ;  and  it  has  been  fince  urged  in 
France,  that  the  ruin  of  30,000  families,  thrown  abfolutely  out  of  employment* 
and  confequently  out  of  bread,  in  the  collection  of  the  taxes  on  fait  and  tobacco 
only,  has  had  a  powerful  influence  in  fpreading  univerfal  di ftrefs  and  mifery. 
The  public  revenue  funk,  in  one  year,  175  millions  :  this-  was  not  a  lofs  of  that 
fum  y  the  people  to  whom  affignats  were  paid  on  that  account  loft  no  more  than 
the  difcount ;  the  lofs,  therefore,  to  the  people  to  whom  that  revenue  was  paid, 
could  amount  to  no  more  than  from  5  to  10  per  cent.  *•  But  was  it  a  lofs  to 
the  miferable  fubjedts  who  formerly  paid  thofe  taxes ;  and  who  paid  them  by 
the  fweat  of  their  brows,  at  the  expence  of  the  bread  out  of  their  children's 
mouths,  aflefled  with  tyranny,  and  levied  in  blood.     Do  they  feel  a  lofs  in 

•  Since  this  was  written,  affignats  fell,  in  December  1791,  and  January  1792,  to  34  to  38  per 
cent,  paid  in  filver,  and  42  to  50  paid  in  gold,,  arifing;  from  great  emiffions  \  from  the  quantity  of  pri- 
vate paper  uTued  j  from  forged  ones  being  common,  and  from  the  profpe£t  of  a  war* 
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having  17$  millions  iji  their  pockets  i#  1789,  more  than  they  had  in  1788  ?  and 
in  pofliffing  other  175  millions  more  in  1 790,  and  the  inheritance  in  future  ? 
Is  not  fuch  a  change  eafe,  wealth,  life,  and  animation  to  thafe  chffes,  who, 
while  the  pens  of  political  fatirifts  flander  all  innovations,  are  every  moment 
reviving,  by  inheriting  from  that  revolution  fomething  which  the  old  gpt- 
vernment  affuredly  did  not  give  ?  The  revenue  of  the  clergy  may  be  called 
£he  revenue  pf  the  public : — thofe  to  whom  the  difference  between  the  pre- 
sent payment  of  ope  hundred  and  forty  millions,  apd  the  old  tythf $,  arp  a  dp* 
xludion  of  all  revenue,  arje,  beyond  doubt,  in  great  diftrefs ;  but  what  fay  tb? 
farmers  throughout  the  kingdom,  from  whom  the  deteftable  burthen  of  thofe 
jaxes  w»s  extorted?  Do  not  they  find  tfejeir  .culture  lightened,  their  indjiftry 
freed,  their  products  their  own  ?  Go  to  the  ariftocratiatf  politician  at  Paris,  pr 
at  London,  ai>d  you  hear  only  of  the  ruin  of  France — go  to  the  cottage  of  the 
metayer,  or  the  houfe  pf  the  farmer,  and  deipand  of  hipi  what  the  refuU  ha$ 
been— there  will  be  but  one  voice  from  Calais  to  Bayopne.  Jf  tyttas  were  to  b$ 
At  one  flxpke  aboli(hcd  in  England  *,  no  doijbt  the  clergy  vyoi}}d  fufer,  but  would 
pot  the  agriculture  of  the  kingdom,  wifh  ev^ery  njap  dependent  oq  it,  rift  with 
*  vigour  npyer  before  experienced. 

future  Efe&f. 

It  would  betray  no  inconsiderable  prefumption  to  attempt  to  predift  what 
will  be  the  event  of  the  revolution  now  pafling  in  France ;  I  am  not  fb  impru~ 
denf .  But  there  are  confiderations  that  may  be  offered  to  the  attention  of  thole 
who  love  to  (peculate  on  future  events  better  than  I  do.  There  are  three  appa- 
rent benefits  in  an  ariftocracy  forming  the  part  of  a  constitution ;  firft,  the 
fixed,  confolidated,  and  hereditary  importance  of  the  great  nobility,  is,  for  the 
tnoft  part,  a  bar  to  the  dangerous  pretentions,  and  illegal  views,  of  a  victorious 
and  highly  popular  king,  prefident,  or  leader.  Affemblies,  fo  clewed,  as  to  be 
fwayed  abfolutely  by  the  opinionof  the  people,  would  frequently,  under  fuch  a 
prince,  be  ready  to  grant  him  much  more  than  a  well  constituted  ariftocratic  fenate. 
Secondly,  fuch  popular  affemblies,  as  I  have  juft  defcribed,  are  fometimes  led  to 
adopt  decifions  too  haftily,  and  too  imprudently ;  and  particularly  in  the  cafe  of 
wars  with  neighbouring  nations ;  in  the  free  countries,  we  have  known  the  com- 
monalty have  been  too  apt  to  call  lightly  for  them.    An  ariftocracy,  not  unduly 

*  It  is  an  error  in  France  to  fuppofe,  that  th/c  revenue  of  the  church  is  finall  in  England*  The 
Royal  Society  of  Agriculture  at  Paris  ftates  that  revenue  at  2io,oool. ;  it  cannot  be  ftated  at  lefe  tba/j 
fire  millions  fterling.  Menu  prefenti  par  la  S.  R.  d'Ag*  a  VAJfemblee  National*)  1789,  p.  52. — 
One  of  the  greateft  apd  wifeft  men  we  have  in  England,  perfifts  in  averting  it  to  be  much  left  than 
two  millions.  From  rery  numerous  inquiries,  which  I  am  ftill  puriWing,  I  have  reaibn  to  believe 
this  opinion  to  be  founded  on  infctfitient  data*      ^     % 

influenced 


influenced  by  the  crown,  ftands  like  a  rock  againft  fuch  phrenzies,  and  hath  a 
dired  intereft  in  the  encouragement  and  fupport  of  peaceable  maxims.  The  re- 
mark is  applicable  to  many  other  fubjeds,  in  which  mature  deliberation  is  wanted 
to  ballaft  the  impetuofity  of  the  people.  I  always  fuppofe  the  ariftocrafic  body 
well  conftituted,  upon  the  bafis  of  a  fufficient  property,  and  at  the  fame  time  no 
unfimited  power  in  the  crown,  to  throw  all  the  property  of  the  kingdom  into  the 
fame  fcafe,  which  is  the  cafe  in  England.  Thirdly,  whatever  benefits  may  arife 
from  the  exiftence  of  an  executive  power,  diftindt  from  the  legiflative,  muft 
abfolutely  depend  on  fome  intermediate  and  independent  body  between  the  people 
and  the  executive  power.  Every  one  muft  grant,  that  if  there  be  no  fuch  body, 
the  people  are  enabled,  when  they  pleafe,  to  annihilate  the  executive  authority,— 
and  affign  it,  as  in  the  cafe  of  the  long  parliament,  to  committees  of  their  own 
reprefentatives ;  or,  which  is  the  fame  thing,  they  may  appear,  as  they  did  at 
Verfailles,  armed  before  the  King,  and  infift  on  his  confent  to  any  propositions 
they  bring  him  ;  in  thefe  cafes,  the  feemrng  advantages  derived  from  a  diftindfc 
executive  power  are  loft.  And  it  muft  be  obvious,  that  in  fuch  a  conftitution  asr 
tbeprefint  one  of  France,  the  kingly  office  can  be  put  down  as  eafily,  and  as  rea- 
dily, as  a  fecretary  can  be  reprimanded  for  a  faHe  entry  in  the  journals.  If  a 
conftitution  be  good,  all  great  changes  in  k  fhould  be  efteemed  a  matter  of  great 
difficulty  and  ha2ard :  it  is  in  bad  ones  only  that  alterations  (hould  not  be  looked 
upon  in  a  formidable  light. 

That  thefe  circumftances  may  prove  advantages  in  an  ariftocratical  portion  of 
a  legiflature,  there  is  reafon  to  believe ;  the  inquiry  is,  whether  they  be  counter- 
balanced by  poffible  or  probable  evils.  May  there  not  come  within  this  de- 
fcription,  the  danger  of  an  ariftocracy  uniting  with  the  crown  againft  the  people  ? 
that  is  to  fay,  influencing  by  weight  of  property  and  power,  a  great  mafs  of  the 
people  dependent— againft  the  reft  of  the  people  who  are  independent  ?  Do  wc 
not  fee  this  to  be  very  much  the  cafe  in  England  at  this  moment  ?  To  what 
other  part  of  our  conftitution  is  it  imputable  that  we  have  been  mfaoaoufly  in- 
volved in  perpetual  ware,  from  which  none  reap  any  benefit  but  that  tribe  of 
vermin  which  thrive  moft  when  a  nation  moft  declines  $  contra<5bors,  victuallers,, 
paymafters,  ftock-jobbers,  and  money -fcriveners :  a  fct  by  whom  minifters  arc 
furrounded ;  and  in  favour  of  whom  whole  claffes  amongft  the  people  are  beg- 
gared and  ruined.    Thofe  who  will  affert  a  conftitution  can  be  good  *  which 

*  It  ought  not  to  be  allowed  even  tolerable,  for  this  plain  reafbn,  fuch  public  extravagance  engen- 
ders taxes  to  an  amount  that  will  (boner  or  later  force  the  people  into  refiftance,  which  is  always  the 
deftru&ion  of  a  conftitution  y  and  furely  that  muft  be  admitted  bad,  which,  carries  to  the  moft  carelefs 
eye  the  feeds  of  its  own  deftru&ion.  Two  hundred  and  forty  millions  of  public  debt  in  a  century, 
is  in  a  ratio  impoifible  to  be  fupportedj  and  therefore  evidently  ruinous* 
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fuffers  thefc  things,  ought  at  leaft  to  agree,  that  fuch  an  one  as  would  not.fuffer 
them  would  be  much  better  *. 

If  an  ariftocracy  have  thus  its  advantages  and  difadvantages,  it  is  natural  to 
inquire,  whether  the  French  nation  be  likely  to  eftablifli  fomething  of  a  fenate, 
that  (hall  have  the  advantages  without  the  evils.  If  there  fhould  be  none,  no 
popular  representatives  will  ever  be  brought,  with  the  confent  of  their  conftituen  ts, 
to  give  up  a  power  in  their  own  pofleflion  and  enjoyment.  It  is  experience  alone, 
and  long  experience,  that  can  fatisfy  the  doubts  which  every  one  mud  entertain  on 
this  fubje<£t.  What  can  we  know,  experimentally,  of  a  government  which  has 
not  flood  the  brunt  of  unfuccefsful  and  of  fuccefsful  wars  ?  The  Englifh  conftitu- 
tion  has  ftood  this  teft,  and  has  been  found  deficient ;  or  rather,  as  far  this  teft  can 
decide  any  thing,  has  been  proved  worthlefs ;  fince,  in  a  (ingle  century,  it  has  in- 
volved the  nation  in  a  debt  of  fo  vaft  +  a  magnitude,  that  every  bl  effing  which 
might  otherwife  have  been  perpetuated  is  put  to  the  ftake ;  fo  that  if  the  nation  do 
not  make  fome  change  in  its  conftitution,  it  is  much  to  be  dreaded  that  the  confu- 
tation will  ruin  the  nation.  Where  practice  and  experience  have  fo  utterly  failed,  it 
would  be  vain  to  reafon  from  theory :  and  efpecially  on  a  fubjedt  on  which  a 
very  able  writer  has  feen  his  own  predi&ion  fo  totally  erroneous :  "  In  the 
monarchical  ft  a  tes  of  Europe,  it  is  highly  improbable  that  any  form  of  properly 
equal  government  fhould  be  eftablifhed  for  many  ages ;  the  people,  in  general, 
and  efpecially  in  France,  being  proud  of  their  monarchs,  even  when  they  are 
oppreffed  by  them  J." 

In  regard  to  the  future  confequences  of  this  lingular  revolution,  as  an  example 
to  other  nations,  there.can  be  no  doubt  but  the  fpirit  which  has  produced  it,  will, 
fooner  or  later,  fpread  throughout  Europe,  according  to  the  different  degrees 
of  illumination  among  ft  the  common  people;  and  it  will  prove  either  mifchievous 
or  beneficial,  in  proportion  to  the  previous  fteps  taken  by  governments.    It  is  un- 

+  "  The  dired  power  of  die  King  of  England,"  fays  Mr.  Burke,  tt  is  considerable.  His  indued 
is  great  indeed.  When  was  it  that  a  King  of  England  wanted  wherewithal  to  make  him  refpefted, 
courted,  or  perhaps  even  feared  in  every  ftate  in  Europe?"  It  is  in  fuch  paflages  as  thefe,  that  this 
elegant  writer  lays  himfdf  open  to  the  attacks  formidable,  becaufe  juft,  of  men  who  have  not  an 
hundredth  part  of  his  talents*  Who  queftions,  or  can  qudtion,  the  power  of  a  prince  that  in  left  than 
a  century  has  expended  above  iooo  millions,  and  involved  his  people  in  a  debt  of  240 !  The  point  in 
debate  is  not  the  exijlence  of  power,  but  its  exetfs.  What  is  the  conftitution  that  generates  ©r  allows 
of  fuch  expences  ?  The  very  mifchief  complained  of  is  here  wrought  into  a  merit,  and  brought  in  ar- 
gument  to  prove  that  poifon  is  falutary. 

f  This  debt,  and  our  enormous  taxation,  are  the  beft  anfwer  the  National  Affembly  gives  to  thofe 
who  would  have  had  the  Englifh  government,  with  all  its  faults  on  its  head,  adopted  in  France ;  nor  was 
it  without  reafon  faid  by  a  popular  writer,  that  a  government,  formed  like  the  Englifh,  obtains  more  re-, 
yenue  than  it  could  do,  either  by  direft  defpotifm,  or  in  a  full  ftate  of  freedom* 

J  Dn  Prieftley's  Leftures  on  Hift.  4*0.  1788.  p.  317. 
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queftionably  the  fubjeft  of  all  others  the  moil  intereftihg  to  every  clafs,  and  even  to 
every  individual  of  a  modern  ftate;  the  great  line  of  divifion,  into  which  the  people 
divides,  is,  ift,  thofe  that  have  property ;  and,  2d,  others  that  have  none.  The  events 
that  have  taken  place  in  France,  in  many  refpeds,  have  been  fubverfive  of  property ; 
and  have  been  effe&ed  by  the  lower  people,  in  dired:  oppofition  to  the  nominal  le- 
giflature;  yet  their  conftitution  began  its  eftablifhment  with  a  much  greater  degree 
of  regularity,  by  a  formal  election  of  repreientatives,  than  there  is  any  probability 
of  feeing  in  other  countries.  Revolutions  will  there  be  blown  up  from  riotous 
mobs— from  the  military  called  out  to  quell  them,  but  refuting  obedience,  and 
joining  the  infurgents.  Such  a  flame,  fpreading  rapidly  through  a  country,  mull 
prove  more  hoflile,  and  more  fatal  to  property,  than  any  thing  that  has  prevailed 
in  France.  The  probability  of  fuch  events,  every  one  muft  allow  to  be  not  in- 
con  fiderable;  the  ruin  that  muft  attend  them  cannot  be  doubted;  for  they 
would  tend  to  produce  not  a  National  AfTembly,  and  a  free  conftitution,  but  an 
univerfal  anarchy  and  confufion.  The  firft  attempt  towards  a  democracy  in 
England  would  be  the  common  people  demanding  an  admiflion  and  voice  in  the 
veftries,  and  voting  to  thcmfelves  whatever  rates  they  thought  proper  to  appro- 
priate ;  which,  in  fad,  would  be  an  agrarian  law.  Can  there  be  fo  much  fu~ 
pmenefs  in  the  prefent  governments  of  Europe,  as  to  fuppofe,  that  old  prin- 
ciples and  maxims  will  avail  any  longer  ?  Can  fuch  ignorance  of  the  human 
heart,  and  foch  blindnefs  to  the  natural  courfe  of  events  be  found*  as  the  plan  of 
rejecting  all  innovations  left  they  fhould  lead  to  greater  ?  There  is  no  govern- 
ment to  be  found,  that  does  not  depend,  in  the  laft  refort,  on  a  military  power ; 
and  if  that  fail  them,  is  not  the  confequence  eafily  feen  ?  A  new  policy  muft 
either  be  adopted,  or  all  the  governments  we  know  will  be  fwept  from  their  very 
foundations.  This  policy  muft  confift,  firft,  in  making  it  the  in  t  ere  ft,  as  much 
as  poffible,  of  every  clafs  in  the  ftate,  except  thofe  abfolutely  without  property  *, 
to  fupport  the  eftablithed  government  -,  and  alfo  to  render  it  as  palatable,  as  the 
fecurity  of  property  will  allow,  even  to  thefe;  farther  than  this,  none  can  look; 
for  it  is  fo  diredly  the  intereft  of  the  people,  without  property,  to  divide  with  thofe 
<wbo  have  it9  that  no  government  can  be  eftablifhed,  which  (hall  give  the  poor 
an  equal  intereft  in  it  with  the  rich  -f  5— the  vifible  tangible  intereft  of  the 

poor 

*  The  reprefentation  of  mere  population  is  as  grofs  a  violation  of  fenfe,  reafon,  and  theory,  as  it 
is  found  pernicious  in  practice;  it  gives  to  ignorance  to  govern  knowledge  ;  to  uncultivated  intellect 
the  lead  of  intelligence;  to  favage  force  the  guide  of  law  and  juftice;  and  to  folly  the  governance  of 
wifdom.  Knowledge,  intelligence,  information,  learning,  and  wifdom  ought  to  govern  nations;  and 
thefe  are  all  found  to  refide  moil  in  the  middle  clafies  of  mankind ;  weakened  by  the  habits  and  pre- 
judices of  the  greats  and  ftifled  by  the  ignorance  of  the  vulgar. 

t  Thofe  who  have  not  attended  much  to  French  affairs,  might  eafily  miftake  the  reprefentation 
of  territory  and  contribution  in  the  French  conftitution,  as  fomething  fimilar  to  what  I  contend  for 

but 
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poor  (if  I  may  ufe  die  cxpreflions),  and  not  the  ultimate  and  remote,  which  thep 
will  never  voluntarily  regard,  is  a  pure  democracy,  and  a  coniequent  divifion  of 
property;  the  fore  path  to  anarchy  and  defpotifm.  The  &*e&ns  of  making  a 
government  refpe&ed  and  beloved  arc,  in  England,  obvious  ;  taxe*  muft  be  im- 
menfely  reduced;  affeflments  on  malt,  leather,  candles,  foap,  fait,  and  win- 
dows, muft  be  abolifbed  or  lightened;  the  funding  fyftero,  the  parent  of  taxation* 
annihilated  for  ever,  by  taxing  the  intereft  of  the  public  debt— the  confuta- 
tion that  admits  a  debt,  carries  in  its  vitals  the  feeds  of  its  deftru<5tkm ;  tythes  * 
and  tefts  aboli(hed  y  the  reprefentation  of  parliament  reformed,  and  its  duration? 
fhortened ;  not  to  give  the  people,  without  property,  a  predominancy,  but  to 
prevent  that  corruption,  in  which  our  debts  and  taxes  have  originated ;  the  ut- 
ter deftru&ion  of  all  monopolies,  and,  among  them,  of  all  charters  and  corpo- 
rations ;  game- made  property,  and  belonging  to  the  poflfeffor  of  one  acre,  a* 
much  as  to  him  who  has  a  thoufand $  and,  lafcly,  Hie  l*vf  s,  both  criminal  and  civil, 
to  be  thoroughly  reformed.— Thefe  circuinftsttce*  include  the  great  evils  of 
the  Britifh  constitution y  if  they  be  remedied,  it  may  enjoy  even  a  Venetian  lon- 
gevity ;  but  if  they  be  allowed,  like  cancerous  humours  to  prey  on  the  nobler 
parts  of  die  political  fyftem,  this  boafted  fabric  may  not  exift  cvtn,  twenty  years* 
To  guard  property  effectually,  and  to  give  permanency  to  the  new  fyftero, 
tile  militia  laws  ought  all  Co  be  repeated.  When  we  fee,  as  in  att  the  monar- 
chies of  Eoropey  the  government  only  armed,  defporrfm  is  eftabKftied.  When 
tbofe  who  have  property  alone  are  armed,  how  fecure  the  people  from  oppref- 

— but  nothing  is  more  remote :  the  number  chofen.  it  of  little  confeqwenoe»  while  perform  without 
property  are  the  ele&ors.  Yet  Mr.  Chriftie  fays,  voL  i.  p.  196*  that  property  is  a  bafe  on  which 
reprefentation  ought  to  be  founded;  and  it  is  plain  he  thinks  that  property  is  reprefented,  though  the 
reprefentatives  of  the  property  are  ele&ed  by  men  that  do  not  poflefs  a  {hilling !  It  is  not  that  the 
proprietors  of  property  (hould  have  voices  in  the  eledion  proportioned  to  their  property,  but  that 
xri£n  who  have  a  dire&  intereft  in  the  plunder  or  divifion  of  property  fhould  tie  kept  at  a  diftancg 
from  power.  Here  lies  the  great  difficulty  of  modern  legiflation,  to  fecure  property^  and  at  the  lame- 
time  to  fecure  freedom  to  thofe  that  have  no  property.  In  England  there  is  much  of  this  effeded  for 
the  final!  portion  of  every  man's  income  that  is  left  to  him  after  public  plunder  is  fatiatcd  (the  poor* 
the  parfon,  and  the  king  take  50  to  60  per  cent,  of  every  man's  rent)*— but  the  reft  is  fecure.  In 
America  the  poor,  the  parfon,  and  the  king  take  nothing  (or  next  to  nothing),  and  the  whole  is  fecure* 
la  France  ajll  fe'ems  to  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  populace. 

•  The  exaction  of  tythes  is  fo  abfurd  and  tyrannical  an  attack  6n  the  property  of  mankind,  that  it 
is  almoft  impoffible  for  them  to  continue  in  any.  country  in  the  world  half  a  century  longer.  To  pay 
a  man  by  force  ioool.  a  year,  for  doing  by  deputy  what  would  be  much  better  done  for  iool.  is 
too  grofs  an  impofition  to  be  endured.  To  levy  that  ioool.  in  the  moil  pernicious  method  that  can 
wound  both  property  and  liberty,  are  circumftances  congenial  to  the  tenth,  century,  but  not  to  the 
eighteenth.  Italy,  France,  and  America  have  fet  noble  examples,  for  the  imitation  of  mankind i  and 
thsfe  countries  that  do  not  follow  them>  will  foon  be  as  inferior  i#  cultivation  as  they  are.  in  policy. 
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6ob  im~Whcn  tfiofe  who  h*vs  no  property  arc  armed,  hew  prevent  their  feizing 
the  property  of  others  ?~-Perhap$  the  beft  methbd  of  guarding  again  ft  thefe 
contrary  evils,  is  to  embody,  in  a  national  militia,  all  who  have  property ;  and,  at 
the  lame  time,  to  allow  arms  (uneoibodied)  to  all  citizens  indifcriminately :  we 
fee,  ip  the  cafe  of  Berne,  that  the  people  being  armed,  keeps  an  ariftocracy  in 
fuch  order,  that  great  opprcffions  are  unknown.  An  army  was  always  dan* 
gcirous ;  and,  in  the  probable  ftate  of  Europe,  it  may  be  doubly  fo ;  difcipline 
preserved,  it  cemented  delpotifm  j  nndHciplined,  it  may  unite  with  the  people  * 
ef  no  property,  and  §roduce  anarchy  and  ruin.  There feems  to  be  no  fufficient 
guard  upon  it,  but  a  national  rnilitia,  formed  of  e?ety  man  that  poflcflfes  a  certain 
degree  of  property,  rank  and  file  as  well  as  officers  *•  Bach  a  force,  in  this 
ifl^nd,  would  probably  amount  to  above  109,000  men  ;  and  would  be  amply  fuf- 
ficient for  repreffing  all  thofe  riots,  whofe  objeft  might  be,  immediately  or  ul- 
timately, the  democratic  mifchief  of  transferring  property  -f\    This  for  a  free 

govern- 

•  The  late  riots  at  Birmingham  ought  to  convince  every  man,  who  looks  to  tip  preferratipn  of 
peace,  that  a  militia  of  property  is  abfolutely  neceflary;  had  it  exifted  at  that  fowi^,  no  fuch  infamous 
tranfe&ons  could  have  taken  place,  to  the  difgrace  of  the  age  and  nation.  Thofe  Yiofs  ipay  convince 
11$  frow  iofecure  our  property  really  is  in  England,  and  how  very  impeife£b  that  political  system, 
whfch  cpuld,  twice  i#i  ten  yean*  fee  two  pf  the  greateft  towns  in  England  at  the  mercy  of  a  vile  mob. 
The  military  muft,  in  relation  to  the  greater  part  of  the  kingdom,  be  always  at  a  finance  i  but  ^ 
militia  is  on  the  fjpot,  and  eafy  to  be  collefted,  by  previous  regulations,  at  a  moment'^  warning* 

+  The  claft  of  writers  who  wUh  to  fpread  the  tafte  of  revolutions,  and  make  them  every  where 
the  ir4*r  $f  the  daft  affeft  to  confound  the  governments  of  France  and  America,  as  if  eftabfifhed  on 
the  %ne  principles  5  if  fo,  it  is  a  remarkable  fad  that  the  reftdt  fcoulcf,  to  appearance,  turn  ouf  fo 
dilfprendy  2  but  a  little  examination  will  convince  us,  that  there  is  fcarcely  any  thing  in  common  be- 
tween thofe  governments,  except  the  general  principle  of  being  free.  In  France,  the  populace  are 
db£tor$,  and  to  fo  low  a  degree  that  the  exclufions  are  of  little  account ;  and  the  qualifications  for  a, 
feat  \n  die  provincial  affcmMies,  and  in  die  national  one,  are  fo  low  that  the  whole  chain  may  be 
completed,  from  the  firft  ele&or  to  the  legiflator,  without  a  fingle  link  of  what  merits  the  name  of  * 
property.  The  very  reverie  is  the  cafe  in  America,  there  is  not  a  fingle  ftate  in  which  voters  muft 
not  have  a  qualification  of  property:  in  MafiachufTets  and  New  Hampfhire,  a  freehold  of  3I.  a  year, 
or  ether  eftate  of  60I.  value :  Connecticut  is  a  country  of  fubftantial  freeholders,  and  the  old  go- 
vernment remains :  in  New  York,  deftors  of  the  fenate  muft  have  a  property  of  iool.  free  from 
debts  j  and  thofe  ef  die  aflembly  freeholds  of  40s.  a  year,  rated  and  paying  taxes :  in  Pennfylvania, 
payment  of  taxes  is  neceflary :  in  Maryland,  the  pofleifon  of  50  acres  of  land,  or  other  eftate  worth 
30I. :  in  Virginia,  25  cultivated  acres,  with  a  houfe  on  it :  in  North  Carolina,  for  the  fenate  50  acres, 
and  for  the  aflembly  payment  of  taxes :  and  in  all  the  ftates  there  are  qualifications  much  more  con- 
fiderable,  neceflary  for  being  eligible  to  be  ele&ed.  In  general  it  fhould  be  remembered,  that  taxes 
being  fo  very  few,  the  qualification  of  paying  them  excludes  vaftly  more  voters  than  a  fimilar  regulation 
in  Europe.  In  constituting  the  legiflatures  alfo,  the  ftates  all  have  two  houfes,  except  Pennfylvania. 
And  Congrefs  itfelf  meets  in  the  feme  form.  Thus  a  readycxplanatibn  is  found  of  that  order  and  re- 
gularity, and  fecurity  of  property,  which  ftrikefs  evefy  eye  in  Aniericaj  a  contraft  to  the  fjx^bcie  which 
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government :— defpotic  ones,  that  would  with  to  efcapt  deftru&ion,  mufl  eman- 
cipate their  fubjeds,  becaufe  no  military  conformation  can  long  fecure  the  obe- 
dience of  ill  treated  flaves ;  and  while  fuch  governments  are  giving  to  their 
people  a  conftitution  worth  preferring,  they  fhould,  by  an  abfolute  renunciation 
of  all  the  views  of  conqueft,  make  a  fmall  army  as  efficient  for  good  pnrpofes, 
as  a  large  force  for  ambitious  ones ;  this  new-modelled  military  (bould  confift, 
rank  and  file,  of  men  in  t  ere  (led  in  the  prefervation  of  property  and  order :  were 
this  army  to  confift  merely  of  nobility,  It  would  form  a  military  ariftocracy,  as 
dangerous  to  the  prince  as  to  the  people  $  it  fhould  be  c^mpofed,  indifcrimi- 
natcly,  of  individuals,  drawn  from  all  clafles,  but  poffeffing  a  given  property.— 
A  good  government,  thus  fupported,  may  be  durable  $  bad  ones  will  be  Ihivered 
to  pieces  by  the  new  fpirit  that  ferments  in  Europe,  The  candid  reader  will,  I 
truft,  fee,  that  in  whatever  I  have  ventured  tp  advance  on  fo  critical  a  fubjeft  as 
this  great  and  unexampled  revolution,  I  have  affigned  the  merit  I  think,  due  to 
it,  which  is  the  deJiruSlion  of  the  old government ,  and  not  the  eftablUhment  of  the 
new.  All  that  I  faw,  and  much  that  I  heard,  in  France,  gave  me  the  clearefl 
conviction,  that  a  change  was  neceflary  for  the  happinefs  of  the  people  ;  a 
change,  that  flhould  limit  the  royal  authority;  that  fhould  jreftrain  the  feudal 
tyranny  of  the  nobility ;  that  fhould  reduce  the  church  to  the  level  of  good  citi- 
zens 1  that  fhould  correct  the  abufes  of  finance ;   that  fhould  give  purity  to  the 

France  has  exhibited,  where  confufion  of  every  fort  has  operated,  in  which  property  is  very  far  from 
fafe  s  in  which  the  populace  legislate  and  then  execute,  not  laws  of  their  reprefentatives,  but  of  their 
own  ambulatory  wills ;  in  which,  at  this  moment  (March  1792),  they  are  a  {bene  of  anarchy,  with 
every  fign  of  a  civil  war  commencing.    Thefe  two  great  experiments,  as  far  as  they  have  gone, 
ought  to  pour  convi&ion  in  every  mind,  that  order  and  property  never  can  be  fafe  if  the  right 
of  election  is  perfonal,  inftead  of  being  attached  to  property :   and  whenever  proportions  for  the 
reformation  of  our  reprefentation  {hall  be  ferioufly  confidered,  which  is  certainly  neceflary,   no* 
thing  ought  to  be  in  contemplation   but  taking  power  from  the  crown  and  the  ariftocracy— . 
not  to  give  it  to  the  mob,  but  to  the  middle  clafles  «of  moderate  fortune.     The  proprietor  of  sui 
eftate  of  50I.  a  year  is  as  much  interefted,  in  the  prefervation  of  order  and  of  property,  as  the 
poflfeflbr  of  fifty  thoufand ;  but  the  people  without  property  have  a  direft  and  pofitive  intereft  in 
public  confufion,  and  the  confequent  divifion  of  that  property,  of  which  they  arc  deftitute.    Hence 
the  neceffity,  a  prefling  one  in  the  prefent  moment,  of  a  militia  rank  and  file,  of  property;  the  ef- 
fential  counterpoife  to  aflemblies  in  ale-houfe  kitchens,  dubbing  their  pence  to  have  the  Rights  of  Man- 
read  to  them,  by  which  fhould  be  understood  (in  Europe,  not  in  America)  the  right  to  plunder. 
Let  the  ftate  of  France  at  prefent  be  coolly  confidered,  and  it  will  be  found  to  originate  abfolutely  in 
population,  without  property  being  reprefented  \   it  exhibits  fcenes  fuch  as  can  never  take  place  in 
America.     See  the  National  Aflembly  of  a  great  empire,  at  the  crifis  of  its  fate,  liflening  to  the  har- 
rangues  of  the  Paris  populace,  the  female  populace  of  St.  Anteine,  and  the  prefident  formally  an/wer- 
Mig  and  flattering  them !     Will  fuch  fpeftacles  ever  be  feen  in  the  American  Congrefe  ?     Can  that  be 
a  well  conftituted  government^  in  which  the  moft  precious  moments  are  fo  confihned  I     The  place 
of  aflembling  (Paris)  is  alone  fufficient  to  endanger  the  conftitution. 
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administration  of  jail  ice ;  and  that  fhould  place  the  people  in  a  ftate  of  cafe,  and 
give  them  weight  enough  to  fecure  this  bleffing.  Thus  far  I  muft  fuppofc  every 
friend  of  mankind  agreed.  But  whether,  in  order  to  effedt  thus  much,  all  France 
were  to  be  overthrown,  ranks  annihilated,  property  attacked,  the  monarchy  abo- 
liflied,  and  the  king  and  royal  family  trampled  upon ;  and,  above  all  the  reft, 
the  whole  effedk  of  the  revolution,  good' or  bad,  pqt  on  the  iflue  of  a  conduct 
which,  to  fpeak  in  the  mildeft  language,  made  a  civil  war  probable  : — this  is 
a  queftion  abfolutely  diftindt.  In  my  private  opinion,  thefe  extremities  were 
not  neceffary;  France  might  have  been  free  without  violence;  a  neceffitou* 
court,  a  weak  miniftry,  and  a  timid  prince,  could  have  refufed  nothing  to  the 
demands  of  the  ftates,  eilential  to  public  happinefs.  The  power  of  the  purfe 
would  have  done  all  that  ought  to  have  been  done.  The  weight  of  the  com- 
mons would  have  been  predominant;  but  it  would  have  had  checks  and  a  controul,. 
without  which  power  is  not  constitution,  but  tyranny.*— While,  however, 
I  thus  venture  to  think  that  the  revolution  might  have  been  accomplifhed  upon 
better  principles,  becaufe  probably  more  durable  ones,  I  do  not  therefore  afftgn 
the  firft  National  Aflembly  in  the  grofs  to  that  total  condemnation,  they  have 
received  from  fome  Very  intemperate  pens,  and  for  this  plain  reafon,  becaufe  it 
is  certain  that  they  have  not  done  much  which  was  not  called  for  by  the  people* 
Before  the  revolution  is  condemned  in  the  grofs,  it  fhould  be  considered  what 
extent  of  liberty  was  demanded  by  the  three  orders  in  their  cabiers ;  and  this 
in  particular  is  neceffary,  fince  thofe  very  cabiers  are  quoted  to  (hew  the  mfaf~ 
chievous  proceedings  of  the  National  Aflembly.  Here  are  a  few  of  the  ame- 
liorations demanded ;  to  have  the  trial  by  jury,  and  the  habeas  corpus  of  Eng- 
land *  -,  to  deliberate  by  head,  and  not  by  order,  demanded  by  the  nobility 
tbemfelves  + ;  to  declare  all  taxes  illegal  and  fupprefTed— but  to  grant  them 
anew  for  &  year  % ;  to  abolifh  for  ever  the  capitaineries  J ;  to  eflablifh  a  caiffe 
nationale  feparee  inaccejjible  a  toute  influence  du  pouvoir  executif  |J :  that  all  the  in- 
tendants  fhould  be  fupprefled  §  :  that  no  treaties  of  commerce  fhould  be  made 
but  with  the  confent  of  the  ftates  f  :  that  the  orders  of  begging  monks  be  Tup- 
preffed  ** :  that  all  monks  be  fupprefled,  and  their  goods  and  eftates  fold  ft :  that 
tythes  be  for  ever  fupprefled  ££:  that  all  feudal  rights,  duties,  payments,  and  fer- 
vices  be  abolifhed  ||  || :  that  falaries  (trait ement  pecuniar e)>  be  paid  to  the  depu- 

•  Nob.  Auxoisy  p.  23.    Jrtoisy  p.  13.     T.  Etat  de  Peronney  p.  15.    Nob.  Daupbiniy  p.  119* 

t  Nob.  Touraine,  p.  4.  Nob.  SenltSy  p.  46.  Nob.  Pays  de  Labour,  p^Z^rNot^^jufitoyy  p.  6.  Nob* 
Sens,  p.  3.     Nob.  Thimeraisy  p.  3.     dergi  du  Bourbonnois,  p.  6.     Cle r*i  du  Bas  Limofm,  p.  To. 

%  Too  numerous  to  quote,  of  both  Nobility  and  Tiers.  1  Many;  Nobility  as  well  as  Tiers.. 

§  Nob.  Sexanne,  p.  14,     T.  Etat  Met%>  p.  42.     T.  Etat  de  Auvergne,  p.  9.     T.  Etat  de  Riom>  p.  23. 

f  Nob.  Nivtmotsy  p.  25.  ••  Nob.  Bas  Limofwy  p.  12.  +f  5T-  Etat  du  Haut  Vwaraisy  p.  18. 
Nob.  Rbeimsy  p.  16.    Nob.  Auxerrc>  p.  41.  %%  Nob.  Toulon,  p.  i&  1 1  Too  many  to  quote* 

4  B  ties :. 
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ties  *  :  that  the  permanence  of  the  National  Aflcmbly  is  a  neceflary  part  of  its 
exiftence  -f- :  that  the  Baftile  be  demolifhed  %  :  that  the  duties  of  aides,  on 
wine,  brandy,  tobacco,  fait,  leather,  paper,  iron,  oil,  and  foap,  be  fuppref- 
fed  || :  that  the  apanages  be  abolilhed  § :  that  the  domaincs  of  the  king  be 
alienated  f :  that  the  king's  ftuds  (haras),  be  fupprefled  ** :  that  the  pay  of 
the  foldiers  be  augmented  ++  :  that  the  kingdom  be  divided  into  diftrids,  and 
the  ele&ions  proportioned  to  population  and  to  contributions  %  % :  that  all  citizens, 
paying  a  determinate  quota  of  taxes  vote  in  the  parochial  aflemblics  ||  || :  that 
it  is  indifpenfable  in  the  ftates-general  to  confult  the  Rights  of  Man  §§  :  that 
the  deputies  (hall  accept  of  no  place,  pcnfion,  grace,  or  favour  %%. 

From  this  detail  of  the  inftrudtions  given  by  the  nation,  I  will  not  aflert  that 
every  thing  which  the  National  Aflembly  has  decreed  is  jufti&able ;  but  it  may 
be  very  fairly  concluded,  that  much  the  greater  part  of  their  arrets,  and  many 
that  have  been  the  moft  violently  arraigned,  are  here  expreflly  demanded.  To 
reply  that  thefe  demands  are  not  thofe  of  the  nation  at  large,  but  of  particular 
bodies  only,  is  very  wide  from  the  argument;  especially  as  the  moft  virulent 
enemies  of  the  revolution,  and  particularly  Meff.  Burke  and  De  Calonne,  have, 
from  thefe  cabiers,  deduced  fuch  conclufions  as  fuited  their  purpofe ;  and  if  they 
are  made  authority  for  condemning  the  tranfa&ions  in  that  kingdom,  they  cer- 
tainly are  equal  authority  for  fupporting  thofe  tranfa&ions.  I  fhall  make  but 
one  obfervation  on  thefe  demands.  The  affemblies  that  drew  them  up,  moft 
certainly  never  demanded,  in  exprefs  terms,  the  abolition  of  the  monarchy,  or 
the  transfer  of  all  the  regal  authority  to  the  deputies;  but  let  it  be  coolly  confi- 
de red,  what  fort  of  a  monarchy  muft  neccflarily  remain,  while  an  aflcmbly  is 
permanent,  with  power  to  abolifh  tythes ;  to  fupprefs  the  intendants ;  not  only 
to  vote,  but  to  keep  the  public  money :  to  alienate  the  king's  domains  ;  and  to 
fupprefs  his  ftuds :  to  abolifh  the  capitaineries,  and  deftroy  the  Baftile : — the 
aflembly  that  is  called  upon  to  do  all  this,  is  plainly  meant  to  be  a  bodyjblefy 
poflefling  the  legiflative  authority  :  it  is  evidently  not  meant  to  petition  the  king 

•  Nob,  Nomery  en  Loraine,  p.  10.  f  Nob.  Mantes  &  Meulan,  p.  16.     ProvinslS  Montereaux, 

art.  i.  Rennesy  art.  19.  J  Nob.  Paris,  p.  14.  |  Nob.  Vitry  le  Francois,  MS.  Nob.  Lyon,  p.  16. 

Nob.  Bugey^  p.  28.  Nob.  Paris,  p.  22.  §  Nob.  Ponthieu,  p.  32.     Nob.  Cbartres,  p.  19.  Nob.  Jux- 

erre,  art.  74.  f  Nob.  Bugey,  p.  n.  Nob.  Montargis,  p.  18.  Nob.  Paris,  p.  16.    Nob.  Bourbonntis, 

p.  12.  Nob.  Nancy,  p.  23.  Nob.  Angoumois,  p.  20.  Nob.  Pap  de  Labour,  fol.  9.  *•  Nob.  Beauvois, 

p.  18.  Nob.  Troyes,  p.  25.  ff  Nob.  Limoges,  p.  31.  %%  t.  EtatdeLyon,  p.  7.  Nlfmes,  p.  13. 

Coientin,  art.  7.  \\  T.  Etat  Rennes,  art.  15.  §§  T.  Etat  Nifmes,  p.  11. 

ffl  T.  Etat  Pont  a  MouJJon,  p.  17.  Mr.  Burke  fays,  «  When  the  feveral  orders,  in  their  fereral 
baifliages,  had  met  in  the  year  1789,  to  chufe  and  inftruft  their  reprefentatives,  they  were  the  people 
of  France ;  whilft  they  were  in  that  ftatc,  in  no  one  of  their  inftru&ions  did  they  charge,  or  even 
hint  at  any  of  thofe  things  which  have  drawn  upon  the  ufurping  aflcmbly  the  deteftation  of  the  ra- 
tional part  of  mankind,"  '  ' 

to 
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to  do  it;  bccaufe  they  would  have  ufed,  in  this  cafe,  the  form  of  cspreffion  fo 
common  in  other  parts  of  the  cabiers,  that  bis  majejly  will  bave  the  goodnefs,  &c. 

The  refult  of  the  whole  inquiry,  cannot  but  induce  temperate  men  to  conclude, 
that  the  abolition  of  tythe,  of  feudal  fervices  and  payments,  of  xhtgabelle*  or  falt- 
tax,  of  that  on  tobacco,  of  the  entreh,  of  all  excifes  on  manufactures,  and  of  all 
duties  on  tranfit,  of  the  infamous  proceedings,  in  the  old  courts  of  juftice,  of  the 
defpotic  practices  of  the  old  monarchy,  of  the  militia  regulations,  of  the  monafle- 
ries  and  nunneries,  and  of  numberlefs  other  abufes ;  I  fay,  that  temperate  men  mud 
conclude,  that  the  advantages  derived  to  the  nation  are  of  the  very  firft  importance, 
and  fuch  as  mud  inevitably  fecure  to  it,  as  long  as  they  continue,  an  uncommon  de- 
gree of  profperity.  The  men  who  deny  the  benefit  of  fuch  events,  muft  have  fome- 
thing  finifter  in  their  views,  or  muddy  in  their  under/landings.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  extenfive  and  unneceffary  ruin  brought  on  fo  many  thoufands  of  families,  of  all 
defcriptions,  by  violence,  plunder,  terror,  and  injuftice,  to  an  amount  that  is 
(hewn  in  the  utter  want  ot  the  precious  metals,  the  ftagnation  of  induftry,  and 
the  poverty  and  mifery  found  among  ft  many,  is  an  evil  of  too  great  a  magnitude 
to  be  palliated.  The  nourifhment  of  the  mod  pernicious  cancer  in  the  ftate, 
public  credit;  the  deluge  of  paper  money ;  the  violent  and  frivolous  extinction 
of  rank41;  the  new  fyftem  of  taxation,  apparently  fo  hurtful  to  landed  property; 
and  a  reft  rifted  corn  trade ;  all  thefe  are  great  deductions  from  public  felicity, 
and  weigh  the  heavier  in  the  fcale,  becaufe  unneceffary  to  effeCtthe  revolution* 
Of  the  nature  and  durablenefs  of  the  constitution  eftabliftied,  prudent  men  will 
not  be  eager  to  prophefy :  it  is  a  new  experiment  +,  and  cannot  be  tried  or 

examined 

*  It  is  fo  becaufe  the  inequality  remains  as  great  as  if  tides  had  remained,  but  built  on  its  woril 
bafis,  wealth*  The  nobility  were  bad,  but  not  fo  bad  as  Mr.  Chriftie  makes  them;  they  did  not  wait 
till  the  Stats  Generaux  before  they  agreed  to  renounce  their  pecuniary  privileges,  Litters  on  the  Rev. 
of  France,  vol.  i.  p.  74.  The  firft  meeting  of  the  ftates  was  May  5,  17891  but  the  nobility  affembled 
at  the  Louvre,  Dec.  20,  1788,  addrefled  the  king,  declaring  that  intention. 

f  After  all  that  has  been  faid  of  late  years,  on  the  fubje&  of  constitutions  and  governments  by  va- 
rious  writers  in  England*  but  more  efpecially  in  France,  one  circumftance  muft  ftrike  any  attentive 
reader ;  it  is,  that  none  of  the  writers  who  have  pufhed  die  moft  forward  in  favour  of  new  fyftems,. 
have  (aid  any  thing  to  convince  the  unprejudiced  part  of  mankind,  that  experiment  is  not  as  neceffary 
a  means  of  knowledge  in  relation  to  government,  as  in  agriculture,  or  any  other  branch  of  natural 
philofophy.  Much  has  been  (aid  in  favour  of  the  American  government,  and  I  believe  with  perfeft 
juftice,  reafoning  as  far  as  the  experiment  extends  j  but  it  is  fair  to  confider  it  as  an  imperfed  experU 
ment,  extending  no  further  than  the  energy  of  perfonal  virtue,  feconded  by  the  moderation  attend- 
ant on  a  circulation  not  remarkably  a&ive.  We  learnt  by  Mr.  Payne,  that  General  Wafhington 
accepted  no  (alary  as  commander  of  their  troops*  nor  any  as  prefident  of  their  legislature — an 
inftance  that  does  honour  to  their  government,  their  country,  and  to.  human  nature ;  but  it  may. 
be  doubted,  whether  any  fuch  inftances  will  occur  two  hundred  years  hence  ?  The  exports  of.  the 
United  States  now  amount  to  20  millions  of  dollars  j  when  they  amount  to  50Q  millions,  when  great 

48a  wealth, 
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examined  on  old  ideas;  but  the  effects,  good  and  bad,  here  arrranged,  in 
oppofition  to  each  other,  are  vifible  to  every  eye  -,  the  advantages  are  recognized; 
the  evils  are  felt*    On  thefe  circumftances  we  are  competent  to  reafon  *• 


1 792- 

IT  may  afford  the  reader  fome  (atisfa&ion  to  note  a  few  circumftances  of  the 
(late  of  France  at  the  opening  of  1792,  which  I  draw  from  the  correfpondence  of 
fbmc  friends,  on  whofe  accuracy  I  can  rely. 

Agriculture.— Smi\\  proprietors,  who  farm  their  own  lands,  are  in  a  very  im- 
proved and  cafy  fituation :  renters  are  proportionally  So,  to  the  degree  in  which 
their  landlords  have  not  been  able  to  acquire  in  new  rents,  the  payments  from 
which  the  land  has  been  freed*  Owners  of  meadows,  woods,  and  a  variety  of 
articles  for  which  no  tythe  was  paid  before,  gain  much  lefs  than  others  whofe 
property  ufed  to  be  fubjedt  to  that  burthen.  In  regard  to  the  payment  of  rent, 
there  is  a  diftindtion  between  the  north  and  fouth  of  the  Loire ;  in  the  former, 
rente  continue  to  be  paid ;  but  to  the  fouth,  many  landlords  have  been  unable  to 
receive  a  penny ;  and  here  a  difference  is  obfervable ;  abfentees,  who  were  not 
beloved,  or  whofe  agents  are  difliked,  are  in  an  ill  fituation ;  but  others,  who 
reticle,  or  who,  though  abfent,  are  beloved,  are  paid  proportionally  to  the  abi- 
lity of  the  metayer,  which  fpecies  of  tenant  is  chiefly  found  fouth  of  the  Loire. 
The  laft  crop  (of  1791)9  is  faid  to  have  been  fhort;  in  a  good  year,  in  Picardy, 
40  fheaves  gave  z/eptier  of  wheat,  of  240  lb. ;  but  now  it  takes  50  to  60.  This 
circumftance,  however,  cannot  be  general,  as  the  price  plainly  proves;  for 
January  7th  1792,  price  at  Paris  of  wheat  was  22  to  28  liv.  with  affignats  at 
36  per  cent,  difcount,  a  remarkable  proof,  that  the  moil  depreciated  paper  cur- 

stealth,  raft  cities,  a  rapid  circulation,  and,  by  confequence,  immenfe  private  fortunes  are  formed, 
will  uich  fpe&acles  be  found?  Will  their  government  then  be  as  faultlefs  as  it  appears  aft  prefent?  It 
iftay.  Probably  it  will  ftill  be  found  excellent  j  but  we  have  no  conVi&ion,  no  proof*  it  is  in  the 
womb  of  time— The  experiment  is  not  made.  Such  remarks,  however,  ought  always  to  be 
accompanied  with  the  admiffion,  that  the  Britifh  government  has  been  experimented.— *  With  what 
refult  ? — Let  a  debt  of  240  milllions — let  feven  wars — let  Bengal  and  Gibraltar— let  30  millions 

fteriing  of  national  burthens,  taxes,  rates,  tythes,  #nd  monopolies let  thrfe  anfwer 

*  The  grofs  abufe  which  has  been  thrown  on  the  French  nation,  and  particularly  on  their  aflem- 
blies,  in  certain  pamphlets,  and  without  interruption,  in  fevcral  of  our  newfpapert,  ought  to  be  de- 
precated by  every  man  who  feels  for  the  future  interefte  of  this  country.  It  is  in  fome  inftances  car- 
ried to  fo  fcandalou?  an  excefs,  that  we  muft  neceflarijy  give  extreme  difguft  to  thoufands  of  people, 
who  may  hereafter  have  an  ample  opportunity  to  vote  and  afl  under  the  influence  of  impreffions  unfa- 
vourable towards  a  country,  that,  unprovoked,  has  loaded  them  with  fo  much  contumely;  for  a  nation 
groaning  under  a  debt  of  240  millions,  that  deadens  the  very  idea  of  future  energy,  this'  feems,  to  ufe 
the  mildeft  language,  to  be  at  leaft  very  imprudent 

rency 
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rency  will  anfwer  every  purpofc  for  objedts  of  phyfical  neceflity,  and  daily  con- 
fumption.  The  difcount  on  this  paper,  is  greater  than  ever  was  foretold  by 
thofe  who  predi&ed  an  enormous  rife  of  all  the  neceflaries  of  life ;  a  proof  how 
new  the  fcience  of  politics  is,  and  how  little  able  the  moil  ingenious  men  are  to 
foretel  the  effedts  of  any  fpeciiied  event.  The  fale  of  the  national  eftates  has 
been  of  late  very  flow,  which  is  a  ftrange  circumftance,  fince  the  rapidity  of 
their  transfer  ought  to  have  been  proportioned  to  the  difcount  upon  aflignats,  for 
an  obvious  reafon  j  for,  while  land  is  to  be  acquired  with  money,  the  more  de- 
preciated paper  is,  the  greater  the  benefit  to  the  purchafer.  While  the  fale  of 
the  eftates  lafted  with  any  degree  of  brifknefs,  the  common  price,  of  fuch  as  have 
come  to  my  knowledge,  was  20 'to  36,  and  even  more  years  purchafe;  at  which 
rate  the  advantages  attending  inveftments  may  be  great. 

Commerce  and  Manufa5iures.~ The  refult  of  the  vaft  difcount  upon  aflignats 
has,  in  relation  to  die  national  induftry,  been  almoft  contrary  to  what  many 
perfbns,  not  ill  informed,  expeded.  Early  in  the  confufion  of  the  revolution, 
nothing  fufFered  fo  feverely  as  manufactures ;  but  I  am  now  (1792)  informed, 
that  there  is  much  more  motion  and  employment  in  them  than  forne  time  paft, 
when  the  general  afped .  of  affairs  was  lefs  alarming*  The  very  circumftance 
which,  according  to  common  ideas,  fhould  have  continued  their  depreflion,  has 
moft  unaccountably  revived  them  in  fome  meafure  j  I  mean  the  depreciation  of 
the  aflignats.  Paper  currency  has  been  at  fo  low  a  pitch,  that  every  fpecies  of 
goods  has  been  preferred  in  payments  ;  matter  manufacturers  paying  their  work- 
men, &c.  in  affignajs,  by  which  bread  is  purchafed  at  a  price  proportioned  to 
the  crop,  can  fell  the  product  of  that  labour  to  fuch  an  advantage,  as  to  create 
demand  enough  to  animate  their  bufinefs :  a  moft  curious  political  combination, 
which  feems  to  fhew,  that  in  circum  fiances  where  evils  are  of  the  moft  alarming 
tendency,  there  is  a  re~a£tion,  an  under- current,  that  works  againft  the  apparent 
tide,  and  brings  relief,  even  from  the  very  nature  of  the  misfortune.  Combine 
this  with  the  point  of  depreflion  of  England,  in  all  her  wars,  as  explained  with 
fuch  talents  by  the  ingenious  Mr.  Chalmers,  and  fomething  of  a  fimilarity 
will  ftrike  the  refle&ing  reader.  The  lofs  by  the  depreflion  of  aflignats  has  not 
been  by  any  interior  tranfa&ions,  but  by  thofe  with  foreign  powers.  In  con- 
fequence  of  it,  the  courfe  of  exchange  rofe  at  laft  fo  high,  •  that  the  lofs  to  the 
kingdom  has  been  great ,  but  by  no  means  fo  great  as  fome  have  imagined,  who 
fuppofed  the  intercourfe  to  be  moving  in  the  fame  ratio  as  in  preceding  periods. 
But  this  is  no  light  error  2  the  evil  of  exchange,  like  all  other  political  evils, 
corredts  itfelf  5  when  it  is  very  much  againft  a  people,  they  necefiarily  leflea 
their  confumption  of  foreign  commodities  ;  and  on  the  contrary,  foreign  nations 
confume  theirs  very  freely,  becaufe  fo  eafily  paid  for.  Through  the  month  of 
January  1792,  the  courfe  of  exchange,  between  us  and  Paris,  has  been  about  18 
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on  an  average ;  reckoning  the  par  at  30  (which,  however,  is  not  exadt),  here  is 
40  per  cent,  againft  France ;  dedudt  36  for  the  difcount  on  aflignats,  and  this 
apparent  enormity  of  evil  is  reduced  to  4  per  cent.  Through  the  month  of 
January  179 1,  the  courfe  was  25$  ;  this  was  15  per  cent,  difadvantage,  and  de- 
ducting 5  for  the  difcount  on  aflignats,  the  real  difadvantage  was  10.  Thus  the 
exchange  in  January  1792  is  6  per  cent,  more  favorable  to  France  than  in  1791 ; 
a  remark,  however,  which  rauft  not  be  extended  to  any  other  cafe,  and  touches 
not  on  the  internal  mifchiefs  of  a  depreciated  currency.  It  feems  to  (hew,  that 
the  evils  of  their  fituation,  fo  little  underftood  by  the  generality  of  people  here, 
are  correcting  themfelves,  relative  to  foreigners,  through  the  operation  of  the 
caufes  I  have  mentioned.  It  is  at  the  fame  time  to  be  remarked,  that  while  the 
price  of  corn,  and  other  things,  in  which  there  is  no  competition  by  foreigners, 
rifes  merely  on  account  of  a  fcarcity,  real  or  apprehenfive ;  at  the  fame  time,  every 
thing  bought  by  foreigners,  or  which  can  be  bought  by  them,  has  rifen  greatly $ 
for  inftance,  the  cloth  of  Abbeville,  a  French  commodity,  has  rifen  from 
30  liv.  to  42  liv.  the  aulne  $  and  copper,  a  foreign  commodity,  has  increafed,  it 
is  afferted,  in  the  petition  of  the  Norman  manufactures  to  the  National  Aflem- 
bly,  70  per  cent.  Such  a  fabric  may  fuffer  -,  but  if  their  pins  fell  proportionably 
with  other  things,  the  evil,  it  muft  be  admitted,  tends  to  correct  itfelf. 

Finances.— The  prominent  feature  is  the  immenfity  of  the  debt,  which  in- 
creafes  every  hour.  That  which  bears  intereft,  may  be  about  5,000,000,000  liv. ; 
and  aflignats,  or  the  debt  not  bearing  intereft,  may  be  groflly  eftimated  at 
1,500,000,000  liv.  j  in  all  6,500,000,000  liv.  or  284,375,000!.  fterling:,  a  debt  of 
fuch  enormity,  that  nothing  but  the  moil  regular,  and  well  paid  revenue,  could 
enable  the  kingdom  to  fupport  it.  The  annual  deficit  may  be  reckoned  about 
250,000,000  liv.  at  prefent,  but  improveable  by  a  better  collection  of  the  revenue* 
The  following  is  the  account  for  the  month  of  February  1792. 

Recette,  -  -  20,000,000 

Depenfes  extraordinaire  de  1792,             -              -  12,000,000 

Id.  pour  1 79 1,               -         ■  -  -           -             -  2,000,000 

Avances  au  de  part  de  Paris,               -                -  1,000,000 

Deficit,               -                                                 -  43,000,000 

58,000,000 

I  am  afraid  that  any  attempt  to  fupport  fuch  infinite  burthens,  muft  continue  to 
deluge  the  kingdom  with  paper,  till,  like  Congrefs  dollars  in  America,  circula- 
tion ceafes  altogether.  There  feems  to  be  no  remedy  but  a  bankruptcy,  which 
is  the  beft,  eafieft,  and  moil  beneficial  meafure  to  the  nation,  that  can  be  em- 
braced ;  it  is  alfo  the  moft  juft  and  the  rnoft  honourable  j  all  fhifting  expedients 
are,  in  fadt,  more  mifchievous  to  the  people,  and  yet  leave  government  as  deeply 

involved, 
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involved,  as  if  no  rccourfe  had  been  made  to  them.  If  the  milice  bourgeoife  of 
Paris  is  fo  interefted  in  the  funds,  as  to  render  this  too  dangerous,  there  does  not 
appear  to  be  any  other  rule  of  conduct,  than  one  great  and  laft  appeal  to  the 
nation,  declaring,  that  they  muft  either  destroy  public  credit,  or  be 
destroyed  by  it.  If  the  National  Affemblyhave  not  virtue  and  courage 
enough  thus  to  extricate  France,  (be  muft  at  all  events,  remain,  however  free, 
in  a  ftate  of  political  debility. 

The  impoflibility  of  levying  the  ceconomiftes,  land-tax,  is  found  in  France  to  be 
as  great  in  practice  as  the  principles  of  it  were  abfurd  in  theory.  1  am  informed 
(February  1792),  that  the  confufion  arifing  from  this  caufe,  in  almoft  every 
part  of  the  kingdom,  is  great.  The  tax  of  300  millions,  laid  on  the  rental  of 
France,  would  not  be  more  than  zs.  6d.  in  the  pound ;  too  great  a  burthen 
on  juft  political  principles,  but  not  a  very  oppreflive  one,  had  it  been  once 
fairly  affeffed,  and  never  afterwards  varied.  But,  by  pursuing  the  jargon  of  the 
produit  net,  and  making  it  variable,  inftead  of  fixed,  every  fpecies  of  inconve- 
nience and  uncertainty  has  arifen.  The  affembly  divided  the  total  among  the 
departments;  the  departments  the  quotas  among  the  diftrids;  the  diftridts 
among  the  municipalities ;  and  the  municipalities  afTemblied  for  the  affeflment 
of  individuals :  the  fame  decree  that  fixed  the  tax  at  300  millions,  limited  it 
alfo  not  to  exceed  one- fifth  of the  produit  net ;  every  man  had  therefore  a  power 
to  reject  any  affeflment  that  exceeded  that  proportion ;  the  confequence  was, 
the  total  aligned  to  the  municipalities,  was  fcarcely  any  where  to  be  found, 
but  upon  large  farms,  let  at  a  money- rent  in  the  north  of  France ;  among  the 
(mail  proprietors  of  a  few  acres,  which  fpread  over  fo  large  a  part  of  the  king- 
dom, they  all  fcreened  themfelves  under  definitions,  of  what  the  produit  net 
meant ;  and  the  refult  was,  that  the  month  of  December,  which  ought  to  have 
produced  40  millions,  really  produced  but  14.  So  practicable  has  this  vifionary 
nonfenfe  of  the  produit  net  proved,  under  the  difpenfations  of  a  mere  democracy, 
though  afting  nominally  *  by  repreffintatives.  The  fad:  has  been,  that  this  ill 
conceived  and  ill  laid  land-tax,  which,  under  a  different  management,  and  un- 
der the  orderly  government  of  the  Jettled  part  of  America,  might  have  been 
effectively  productive,  has  been  fo  contrived,  that  it  never  will,  and  never  caa 
produce  what  it  was  eftimated  at  in  France.  The  people,  without  property, 
have  a  direct  intereft  in  feconding  the  refufals  of  others  to  pay,  that  are  in  the 
loweft  clafles  of  property,  and  who  can  really  ill  afford  it;  one  great  objection  to 
all  land-taxes,  where  poflcfllons  are  much  divided.  With  power  in  fuch  hands, 
the  refufal  is  effective,  and  the  national  treafury  is  empty.  But  fuppofing  fuch 
enormous  difficulties  overcome,  and  thefe  little  properties  valued  and  taxed  on 
fome  practicable  plan,  from  that  moment  there  muft  be  a  new  valuation  every 

•  Whether  nominally,  or  really,  is  not  of  confequence,  if  effective  qualifications  of  property  be  no^ 
at  every  ftep>the  guard,  as  in  die  American  confutations. 

*  years 
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year;  for,  if  one  has  wealth  enough  to  improve  beyond  the  capacity  of  the  reft, 
they  immediately  (hift  a  proportion  of  their  tax  on  him  ;  and  this  has  accord- 
ingly happened,  early  as  it  is  in  the  day,  and  indeed  is  inherent  in  the  nature  of 
the  tax,  as  promulgated  by  the  aflembly  *.  Thus  annual  afleflments,  annual  con- 
fufion,  annual  quarrels,  and  heart-burnings,  and  annual  oppreffion,  muft  be  the 
con&quence;  and  all  this,  becaufe  a  plain,  fimple,  and  pra&icable  mode  of 
afleflment  was  not  laid  down  by  the  legislature  itfelf,  inftead  of  leaving  it  to  be 
debated  and  fought  through  500  legislatures,  on  the  plan,  purely  ideal  and 
theoretical,  of  the  ceconomiftes  I 

Police  of  Corn.i+Thz  National  Aflembly  has  been  of  late  repeatedly  cm- 
ployed  in  receiving  complaints  from  various  departments,  relative  to  the  fcarcity 
and  high  price  of  corn,  and  debates  on  it  arife,  and  votes  pafs,  which  are  printed, 
to.  fatisfy  the  people  that  all  precautions  are  taken  to  prevent  exportation.  Such 
a  conduct  (hews,  that  they  tread  in  the  fteps  of  Monf.  Necker,  and  that  they 
consequently  may  expeft,  with  a  crop  but  (lightly  deficient,  to  fee  a  famine.  In 
the  Gazette  Nationale,  of  March  6,  1792,  I  read,  in  the  journal  of  the  Aflembly, 
Inquietudes— precautions  prifes—commi/Jaires  envoy h — veiller  a  la  fubfiftance  du 
peuple—fonds  pour  acbeter  des  grains  cbez  V  etranger-*-dix  millions— tea  Now 
this  is  precifely  the  blind  and  infatuated  conduit  of  Monf.  Necker.  If  thefe 
fteps  are  neceflary  to  be  taken  (which  is  impofiible),  why  talk  of  and  print 
them  ?  Why  alarm  the  people,  by  (hewing  yourfelves  alarmed  ?  Forty-five 
millions  lofs,  in  the  hands  of  M.  Necker,  purchafed  not  three  day 9  corn  for 
France;  ten  millions  will  not  purchafe  one  day's  confumption ! !  but  the  report 
and  parade  of  it  will  do  more  mifchief  than  the  lofs  of  five  times  the  quantity : 
without  being  in  France,  I  am  clear,  and  can  rely  enough  upon  principles  to 
know,  that  thefe  meafures  will  raise,  not  fink  the  price.  One  of  the  many 
inftances  in  1  eg  i  flat  ion,  that  proves  the  immenfe  difference  (regarding  the  cales 
of  France  and  the  United  States)  between  a  reprefentation  of  mere  population, 
and  one  of  property  !  Af—  pour  privenir  les  inquietudes  qui  pour raient  ar river 
Vannie  procbaine  et  les  faivantes,  Vaffemblie  doit  soccuper  dh  ce  moment  d'un  plan 
giniral  far  les  fabfiJtances——Thtrc  is  but  one  plan,  absolute  freedom;  and 
you  will  (hew,  by  accepting  or  rejecting  it,  what  clafs  of  the  people  it  is  that  you 
reprefent.  Proclaim  a  free  trade,  and  from  that  moment  ordain  that  an  inkftand 
be  crammed  inftantly  into  the  throat  of  the  firft  member  that  pronounces  the 
word  corn. 

Prohibition  of  the  Export  of  the  raw  Materials  of  Manufactures.— The  laft  in- 
formation I  have  had  from  France  is  a  confirmation  of  the  intelligence  our 
newfpapers  gave,  that  the  National  Aflembly  had  ordered  a  decree  to  be  pre- 

*  a  Auffitot  que  les  operations  preliminaires  feront  terminees  les  officiers  municipaux  et  les  com- 
mifiaires  adjoints  feront,  en  leur  ame  et  confluence  revaluation  du  revenue  net  des  differentes  pro- 
prietes  foncieres  de  la  communante  fe&on  par  fe&ion.    Journal  des  Etats  Gctu  torn.  xvi.  p.  510. 
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pared  for  this  prohibition.    It  fcems  that  the  mafter  manufacturers  of  various 
towns,  taking  advantage  of  the  great  decline  of  the  national  fabrics*,   made 
heavy  complaints  to  the  National  Aflembly ;  and,  among  other  means  of  re- 
drefs,  demanded  a  prohibition  of  the  export  of  cotton,  filk,  wool,  leather,  and, 
in  general,  of  all  raw  materials.     It  was  flrenuoufly  oppofed  by  a  few  men, 
better  acquainted  than  the  common  mafs  with  political  principles,  but  in  vain ; 
and  orders  were  given  to  prepare  the  decree,  which  I  am  allured  will  pafs.    As  I 
have,  in  various  papers  in  the  Annals  of  Agriculture,  entered  much  at  large  into 
this  queftion,   I  fhall  only  mention  a  few  circumflances  here,   to    convince 
France,  if  poflible,  of  thq  mifchievous  and  moil  pernicious  tendency  of  fuch  a 
fyftem,  whiclj  will  be  attended  with  events  little  thought  of  at  prefent  in  that 
kingdom.    As  it  is  idle  to  have  recourfe  to  reafoning,  when  faCts  are  at  hand, 
it  is.  only  neceflary  to  defcribe  the  efFeCt  of  a  fimilar  prohibition  in  the  cafe  of 
wool  in  England :— ift,  The  price  is  funk  by  it  50  per  cent,  below  that  of  all 
the  countries  around  us,  which,  as  is  proved  by  documents  unqueftionable, 
amounts  to  a  land-tax  of  between  three  and  four  millions  fterling;  being  fo  much 
taken  from  land  and  given  to  manufactures.    2d,  Not  to  make  them  flourish  ; 
for  a  fecond  curious  faCt  is,  that  of  all  the  great  fabrics  of  England  that  of  wool 
is  haft  profperous,  and  has  been  regularly  mqft  complaining,  of  which  the  proofs 
are  before  the  public ;  the  policy  therefore  has  failed ;  and  becaufe  it  fails  in 
England,  it  is  going  to  be  adopted  in  France.    The  home  monopoly  of  wool 
gives  to  the  manufacturers  fo  great  a  profit,  that  they  are  not  folicitous  about 
any  extenfion  of  their  trade  beyond  the  home  produCt ;  and  to  this  it  is  owing 
that  no  foreign  wool,  Spanifh  alone  excepted  (which  is  not  produced  here),  is 
imported  into  England.    The  fame  thing  will  happen  in  France  3  the  home- 
price  will  fall ;  the  landed-intereft  will  be  robbed',  and  the  manufacturer,  tail- 
ing the  fweets  of  monopoly,  will  no  longer  import  as  before :  the  fabric  at  large 
will  receive  no  increafe;  and  all  the  efFeCt  will  be,  to  give  the  mafter  manufac- 
turer a  great  profit  on  a  fmall  trade:  he  will  gain,  but  the  nation  will  lofe.    3d, 
The  moft  flourifhing  manufacture  of  England  is  that  of  cotton,  of  which  the 
manufacturer  is  fo  far  from  having  a  monopoly,  that  -54ths  of  the  material  are 
imported  under  a  duty,  and  our  own  exportable  duty  free.     The  next  (poffibly 
the  firft)  is  that  of  hardware ;  Englifh  iron  is  exported  duty  free,  and  the  im- 
port of  foreign  pays  2I.  16s.  2d.  a  ton ;  Englifh  coals  exported  in  vaft  quantities. 
Glafs  exhibits  the  fame  fpeCtacle ;  Englifh  kelp  exportable  duty  free,  and  16s.  6d. 
a  ton  on  foreign ;  raw  filk  pays  3s.  a  lb.  on  import;  export  of  Britifh  hemp  and 
flax  undrefTed  is  free,  foreign  pays  a  duty  on  import ;  Britifh  rags,  for  making 
paper,  exportable  duty  free;  un wrought  tin,  lead,  and  copper  all  exportable  either 
free  or  under  a  flight  duty.     The  immenfe  progrefs  made  by  thefe  manufac- 
tures, particularly  hardware,  cotton,  glafs,  flax,  and  earthen- ware,  another  in 
*  4  C  which 
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which  no  monopoly  of  material  can  exift,  is  known  to  all  Europe ;  they  are 
among  the  greateft  fabrics  in  the  world,  and  have  rifen  rapidly;  but  note  (for 
it  merits  the  attention  of  France),  that  wool  has  experienced  no  fuch  rife*. 
Our  policy  in  wool  {lands  on  fafi,  therefore  convi&ed  of  rottenneis ;  and  this  is 
precifely  the  policy  which  the  new  government  of  France  copies,  and  extends 
to  every  raw  material !  4th,  The  free  trade  in  raw  materials  is  neceflary,  like 
the  free  trade  in  corn,  not  to  fend  thofe  materials  abroad,,  but  to  fecure  ttjeir 
produ&ioii  at  home ;  and  lowering  the  price,  by  giving  a  monopoly  to  the 
-buyer,  is  not  the  way  to  encourage  farmers  to  produce.  5th,  France  imports 
filk  and  wool  to  the  amount  of  50  or  60  millions  a  year,  and  exports  none,  or 
next  to  none ;  why  prohibit  an  export,  which  in  fettled  times  does  not  take 
place  ?  At  the  pre  fen  t  moment,  the  export  either  takes  place,  or  it  does  not 
take  place ;  if  the  latter,  why  prohibit  a  trade  which  has  no  exiftence  i  If  it 
does  take  place,  it  proves  that  the  manufadturers  cannot  buy  it  as  heretofore :  is 
that  a  reafon  why  the  farmers  (hould  not  produce  it  ?  Your  manufacturers  can- 
not buy,  and  you  will  not  let  foreigners ;  what  is  that  but  telling  your  huiband-* 
men  that  they  (hall  not  produce  ?  Why  then  do  the  manufa&urers  afk  this 
favour?  They  are  cunning:  they  very  well  know  why :  they  have  the  fame 
view  as  their  brethren  in  England— folely  that  of  sinking  i  he  price,  and 
thereby  putting  money  in  their  own  pockets,  at  the  expence  of  the  landed  io- 
tercft  !  6th,  All  the  towns  of  France  contain  but  fix  millions  of  people  5  the 
manufacturing  towns  not  two  millions :  why  are  twenty  millions  in  the  country 
to  be  cheated  out  of  their  property,  in  order  to  favour  one-tenth  of  that  number 
in  towns  ?  7th,  In  various  pafiages  of  thefe  travels,  I  have  (hewn  the  wretched 
ilate  of  French  agriculture,  for  want  of  more  (beep ;  the  new  fyftem  is  a  curi- 
ous way  to  effedt  an  increafe — by  lowering  the  profit  of  keeping  them.  8th,  The 
French  manufacturers,  under  the  old  fyftem  of  freedom,  bought  raw  material* 
from  other  nations,  to  the  amount  of  feveral  millions,  befides  working  up  all  the 
produce  of  France;  if  finking  the  price  be  not  their  objedt,  what  is  ?  Cia  they 
defire  to  do  more  than  this  ?  If  under  the  new  government  their  fabrics  do 
not  flourifh  as  under  the  old  one,  is  that  a  reafon  for  prohibition  and  neftri&ion, 
for  robbery  and  plunder  of  the  landed  intereft,  to  make  good  their  own  fades  ? 
And  if  fuch  a  demand  is  good  logic  in  a  manufacturer's  count  in  g-houfc,  is  that 
a  reafon  for  its  being  received  in  a  NATIONAL  ASSEMBLY  ! ! 

One  of  the  moft  curious  inquiries  that  can  be  made  by  a  traveller,  is  to  endea- 
vour to  afcertain  how  much  per  cent,  a  capital  inverted  in  land,  and  in  farming- 
ftock,  will  return  for  cultivation  in  different  countries  j  no  perfbn,  according  to 
my  knowledge,  has  attempted  to  explain  this  very  important  but  difficult  problem. 

•  Exports  1757,  4,758,0951.    In  1767,  4,277,462!-    In  1777, 3,743,5371.    fo  ifo  3^*7>795^ 
See  this  fubjeft  fully  examined,  Annals  of  Jgricukurt>  vol.  x.  p.  235. 
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The  price  of  land,  the  intereft  of  money,  the  wages  of  labour,  the  rates  of  all 
forts  of  products,  and  the  amount  of  taxes,  mud  be  calculated  with  fome  degree 
of  precifion,  in  order  to  annalyze  this  combination.  I  have  for  many  years  at- 
tempted to  gain  information  on  this  curious  point,  concerning  various  countries. 
If  a  man  in  England  buys  land  rented  at  12s.  an  acre,  at  thirty  years  purchafe, 
and  cultivates  k  himfelf,  making  five  rents,  ho  will  make  not  more  than  from 
4i  to  5  per  cent,  and  at  ttioft  6,  fpeaking  of  general  culture,  and  not  eftimating 
lingular  fpots  or  circumftances,  and  including  the  capital  inverted  in  both  land  and 
flock.  I  learn,  from  the  correfpondencc  of  the  beft  farmer,  and  the  greateft  cha- 
ra&er  the  new  world  has  produced,  certain  circumftances,  which  enable  me  to 
aflert,  with  confidence,  that  money  invefted  on  the  fame  principles,  in  the  middle 
ftates  of  North  America,  will  yield  confiderably  more  than  double  the  return  in 
England,  and  in  many  instances  the  treble  of  it.  To  compare  France  with  thefe 
two  cafes,  i$  very  difficult : — had  the  National  Affembly  done  for  the  agriculture 
of  the  kingdom  what  France  had  a  right  to  expert  from  freedom,  the  account 
would  have  been  advantageous.  -  For  buying  at  30  years  purchafe,  flocking  the 
the  fame  as  in  England,  and  reckoning  produ<fls  6  per  cent,  lower  in  price 
(about  the  fadl),  the  total  capital  would  have  paid  from  5!  to  6f  per  cent* ;  land- 
tax  reckoned  at  3s.  in  the  pound,  which  is  the  proportion  of  the  total  tax  to 
the  rental  of  the  kingdom  *.  It  is  true,  that  the  courfe  of  exchange  would  make 
an  enormous  difference,  for  when  exchange  is  at  15,  this  ratio  per  cent,  in  (lead 
of  $i  becomes  1 1,  if  the  capital  is  remitted  from  Britain :  but  as  that  immenfe 
lofs  (50  per  cent.)  on  the-  exchange  of  France,  arifes  from  the  political  flate  of 
the  kingdom,  the  fame  circumftanccs  which  caufe  it,  would  be  eftimated  at  fb 
much  hazard  and  danger.  But  bring  to  account  the  operations  of  the  National 
Affembly,  relating  to  the  non-inclofure  of  commons;  the  land-tax,  variable  with 
improvements,  (an  article  fufficient  to  flifle  the  thoughts  of  fuch  a  thing) ;  the 
export  of  corn  at  an  end;  the  tranfport  every  where  impeded;  and  your  grana- 
ries burnt  and  plundered  at  the  pleafure  of  the  populace,  if  they  do  not  like  the 
price;  and,  above  all,  the  prohibition  of  the  export  of  all  materials  of  manufac- 
tures, as  wool,  &c.  and  it  is  fufficiently  clear,  that  America  offers  a  vaftly  more 

*  But  this  land-tax  is  variable,  and  therefore  impoffible  to  eftimate  accurately;  if  you  remain  no 
better  farmer  than  your  French  neighbours,  it  is  Jo  much;  but  if  you  improve,  you  are  raifed>  and  they 
are  junk  ;  all  that  has,  and  can  be  laid  againft  tythes,  bears  with  equal  force  againft  fuch  a  tax.  And 
though  this  impofttion  cannot  go  by  the  prefent  law  beyond  4s.  in  the  pound,  it  would  be  very  eafy  tQ 
fhew,  by  a  plain  calculation,  that  4s.  in  the  pound,  rifing  with  improvement^  is  a  tax  impoffible  to  be  borne 
by  one  who  improves ;  and  confequently,  that  it  is  a  dire&  tax  on  improvement;  and  it  is  a  tax  in  the 
very  worft  form,  fince  the  power  to  lay  and  inforce  it,  is  not  in  the  government  of  the  kingdom,  but 
in  the  municipal  government  of  the  parifh.  Your  neighbour,  with  whom  you  may  be  on  ill  terms* 
has  the  power  to  tax  you j  no  fuch  private  heart-burnings  and  tyranny  are  found  in  excifes. 

4  C  a  eligible 
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eligible  field  for  the  inveftment  of  capital  in  land  than  France  does ;  a  proof 
that  themeafures  of  the  National  Aflembly  have  been  ill-judged,  ill-advifed,  and 
unpolitical :  I  had  ferious  thoughts  of  fettling  in  that  kingdom,  in  order  to 
farm  there ;  but  the  two  meafures  adopted,  of  a  variable  land-tax,  and  a  prohi- 
bition of  the  export  of  wool,  damped  my  hopes,  ardent  as  they  were,  that  I  might 
have  breathed  that  fine  climate,  free  from  the  extortions  of  a  government,  ftupid 
in  this  refpeft  as  that  of  England.  It  is,  however,  plain  enough,  that  America 
is  the  only  country  that  affords  an  adequate  profit,  and  in  which  a  man,  who 
calculates  with  intelligence  and  precifion,  can  think  of  inverting  his  capital. 
How  different  would  this  have  been,  had  the  National  Aflembly  conducted 
themfelves  on  principles  diredlly  contrary;  had  they  avoided  all  land  taxes*; 
had  they  preferved  the  free  corn-trade,  a  trade  of  import  more  than  of  export; 
had  they  been  filent  upon  inclofures ;  and  done  nothing  in  relation  to  raw  ma- 
terials, the  profit  of  inveftments  would  have  been  higher  in  France,  than  in 
America,  or  any  country  in  the  world,  and  immenfe  capitals  would  have 
flowed  into  the  kingdom  from  every  part  of  Europe:  fcarcity  and  famine  would 
not  have  been  heard  of,  and  the  national  wealth  would  have  been  equal  to  all 
the  exigencies  of  the  period. 

*  To  have  avoided  land-taxes,  might  very  eafily  have  been  made  a  mod  popular  meafure,  in  a 
kingdom  fo  divided  into  little  properties  as  France  is.  No  taxis  fo  heavy  upon  a  (mall  proprietor; 
and  the  ceconomiftes  might  have  forefeen  what  has  happened,  that  fuch  little  democratic  owners  would 
not  pay  the  tax ;  but  taxes  on  confumption,  Jaid  as  in  England^  and  not  in  the  infamous  methods  of 
the  old  government  of  France,  would  have  been  paid  by  them  in  a  light  proportion,  without  knowing 
it ;  but  the  csconomifte^  to  be  confiftent  with  their  old  pernicious  dodrines,  took  every  ftep  to  make  all, 
except  land-taxes,  unpopular ;  and  the  people  were  ignorant  enough  to  be  deceived  into  the  opinion, 
that  it  was  better  to  pay  a  tax  on  the  bread  put  into  their  children's  mouths — and,  what  is  worfe,  on  the 
land  which  ought,  but  does  not  produce  that  bread,  than  to  pay  an  excife  on  tobacco  and  fait  \  better 
to  pay  a  tax  which  is  demanded  equally,  whether  they  have  or  have  not  the  money  to  pay  it,  than  a 
duty  which,  mingled  with  the  price  of  a  luxury,  is  paid  in  the  eafieft  mode,  and  at  the  moft  convenient 
moment.  In  the  writings  of  the  ccconoinijls^  ycu  hear  of  a  free  corn  trade,  and  free  export  of  every 
thing,  being  the  recompencc  for  a  land-tax;  but  fee  their  anions  in  power —they  impofe  the  burthen, 
and  forget  the  rccompenfe  ! 
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April  i&,  1792. 

IN  the  laft  moment  which  the  preparation  for  publication  allows  me  to  uCe, 
the  intelligence  is  arrived  of  a  declaration  of  war  on  the  part  of  France  againft 
the  Houfe  of  Auftria -> — the  gentlemen  in  whofe  company  I  hear  it,  all  an* 

nounce  deftru&ion  to  France ; — they  will  be  beat  1 — they  want  di/cipline ; they 

have  no  fubordination  y—  and  this  idea  I  find  general.     So  cautioufly  as  I  have 
avoided  prophetic  preemption  through  the  preceding  pages,  I  fliall  fcarcely  affume 
it  fo  late  in  my  labours ;— but  thus  much  I  may  venture,— that  the  expecta- 
tion of  deftru&ion  to  France  has  many  difficulties  to  encounter.     Give  all  you 
pleafe  to  power  of  field  evolution,  depending  on  the  utmoft  ftri&nefs  of  difcipline 
— you  muft  admit  that  it  bears  only  on  the  queftion  of  battles.     But  guarded  as 
France  is,  by  the  moft  important  frontier  fortrefles  the  world  knows,  why  ha- 
zard  battles  ?    Undifciplined  troops  behind  walls  and  within  works,  are  known 
on  experience  to  be  effective  :  and  where  are  the  refources  to  be  found  that  fhall 
attack  thofe  ftrong  holds  700  miles  from  home  ?    I  was  at  Lifle,  Metz,  and 
Strafbourg;  and  if  the  military  intelligence  I  had  was  accurate,  it  would  detoand 
100,000  men,  completely  provided  with  every  thing  for  a  fiege,  three  month* 
to  take  either  of  thofe  towns,  fuppofing  them  well  provided  and  well  defended- 
We  know,  on  pofitive  experience,  what  the  Auftrians  and  Pruffians  led  by  fome 
of  the  greateft  men  that  have  exifted,  were  able  to  do  in  fieges,  when  undertaken 
at  their  own  doors ;— what  wilt  they  effeia  againft  places  ten  times  as  ftrong 
and  700  miles  from  home  ?     It  is  a  matter  of  calculation— of  pounds  and  /hil- 
lings j — not  of  difcipline  and  obedience. 

But  many  depend  on  the  deranged  ftate  of  the  French  finances ;  that  derange- 
ment flows  abfolutely  from  a  vain  attempt  at  preferving  public  credit :— the  Na- 
tional Aflembly  will  fee  its  futility  ;  mifery";  ruin;  the  nation  muft  be  pre- 
ferved what  on  comparifon  is  public  credit  ? 

The  divifions,  faftions,  and  internal  disturbances,  offer  to  others  the  hope  of  a 
civil  war.  It  ought  to  be  a  vain  hope.  During  peace,  fuch  difficulties  fill  the 
papers,  and  are  dwelt  upon,  till  men  are  apt  to  think  them  terrible  5  in  war 
they  are  treason,  and  the  gallows  fweeps  from  the  world,  and  the  columns 
of  a  gazette  the  a&ors  and  the  recital. 

Oil 
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03  and  vinegar— fire  and  water— Pruffians  and  Auftrians  are  united  to  carry 
war  among  ft  26  millions  of  men,  arranged  behind  100  of  the  ftrongeft  fortreflcs 
in  the  world.— If  we  are  deceived,  and  Frenchmen  are  not  fond  of  freedom,  but 
will  fight  for  delpotifm— Something  may  be  done ;  for  then  France  falls  by  the 
power  of  France :  but  if  united  but  tolerably,  the  attack  will  be  full  of  difficul- 
ties in  a  country  where  every  man,  woman,  and  child  is  an  enemy,  that  fights 
for  freedom. 

But,  fuppofe  this  idea  erroneous— fuppofe  an  imprefiion  made— and  that  the 
German  banners  were  flying  at  Paris.— Where  is  the  fccurity  of  the  reft  of  Eu- 
rope ?  Is  the  divifion  of  Poland  forgotten  ?  Is  an  unforefeen  union  of  two  or 
three  great  powers  to  protrude  through  Europe  a  predominancy  dangerous  to  all  ? 
Gentlemen,  who  indulge  their  wifhes  for  a  counter-revolution  in  France,  do 
not,  perhaps,  wifli  to  fee  the  Pruflian  colours  at  the  Tower,  nor  the  Auftrian 
at  Amfterdaoi.  Yet  fuccefs  to  the  caufe  might  plant  them  there.  Should  real 
danger  arife  to  France,  which  I  hold  to  be  problematical,  it  is  the  bufinefs, 
and  dired  intereft  of  her  neighbours,  to  fupport  her. 

The  revolution,  and  anti-revolution  parties  of  England,  have  exhaufted  them- 
selves on  the  French  queftion  5  but  there  can  be  none,  if  that  people  fhould  be 
in  danger :— We  hold  at  prefent  the  balance  of  the  world  j  and  have  but  to 
fpeak,  and  k  is  ftcure. 
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Piedmont,  wealth  and  power  of,  509,    Compared 

<wkh  that  of  France,  198 
Jo"  river,  225 
Population,  miferies  attending  a  too  great,  409. 

Of  France,  464 
Poor,  public  fupport  of  the,  438.    Rates  of  Eng- 

land,  mifchiefs  of,  439 
Poultry,  price  of,  in  France,  436 
Price  of  land  in  France,  304 
Prices,  rife  of,  in  France,  441 
Profoefts  beautiful,  14,  1.7.  27.  41 
Produce  of  France,  442.  454.    Of  England,  462 
Prohibitions  of  export,  5^2 
Properties,  evils 'of  fraall,  406.  470 
Provifions,  price  of,  in  France^  433 
PruiRa,  treafure  of,  519  * 

Pyrenees,  27 


Queen  of  France,  10.  69 


Raynal,  Monf.  Abbe,.  179.  507 

Rent  of  land  in  France*  304.  341 

Rental  of  all  France,  463 

Revolution,  progrefs  of,  66.  103.  108.  115.  123. 

137.  266.     On  the,  532.     Future  effe&s,  546 
Revenue,  changes  in,  by  the  revolution,  513 
Rivers  of  France,  292 
Roads,  noble  ones,  30 
Roche  Guyon,  98 
Ruifia,  French  trade  to,  497 


Sainfoine,  378 

Sardinia,  108.  254. 

Serres,  De,  170 

Seed,  quantity  fown  in  France,  339 

Sheep  in  France,  412.     Bad  management  of,  42  5. 

Salt  given  to,  426.     Breeds  of,  in  France,  428 
Societies  of  agriculture,  their  abfurd  conduct,  15* 

67.  106.  200 
Soil  of  France,  283.     Quantity  of  each  fort,  454 
Specie  of  France,  517 
Straibourg,  142 
Sugar  iflands,  French,  evils  of,  431. 492.    Trade 

to,  490.    Navigation  of,  491 


Table  d'hote,  76.  1.35 

Taxation  of  France,  511.     Simplicity  in,  531 
Taxes  on  land  in  France,  512.  526.     Confump- 
tion ditto,  512.    New,  514.     Merit  o£  «LI 
Tenantry  in  France,  397  A 

TourJ>illy,  93 
Tours,  $1 

Town* 


i  »  a"fc  x. 


Towns  of  France  and  England,  4.68 

Trade,  balance  of,  in  France,  488 

Treaty  of  commerce  with  England,  a6a.  49$    «* 

Turin,  194*  *S5.     ^ 

Tythes  moderate  m  France,  537 

V 
Y cnice,  216.    Ancient  families,  227.    Education) 
226 
p  Vent  de  bize,  299 
*  Verfailles,  it 
Vicenxa,  211 

Vines  in  France,  380.    Climate  of,  294,    FtoU** 


rifl*  becaufe  the  export  always  allowed,  388. 

Produce  of,  jp  all  France,  450 
Vineyard  ig  Champagne,  382 
Volcanoes  of  Afcvergne,  x6o 

Waggons,  22    - 

Warens^  Madame  de,  2J9- 

Wine,  confumption  of,  m  France,  457    • 

Wool,  price  and  quality  in  France,  "423.  In  Eng- 
land, 424  v 

Woods,  produce  of,  in- France,  458.  Quantity 
in  ditto,  458.  Confuiqptfon,  459*  Price,  460 


-:.  *  I 


w       ♦ 


THE    END. 
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ERRATA. 


P.  14. 1.  33,  Sec.  t  tranfpofition  ;  for  thing  that  is  in  f upper  on*  and  a  defert  t  the  whole  very  well  fervid,  with  wiry  <&• 
firtf  and  at  feafm,  read  defirt  fir  dinner  j  fir  fnffer  one,  and  a  defirt  \  the  whole  very  well fervid*  with  every  tbkm  tm 
/ng/o*.— P.  37. 1.  30.  for  Fondrbu,  r.  Londrins.--r.  38. 1.  33.  for /hiking,  r.jftsipg.— P.43.  1,  i».  for  Lundes*  r.  landts.-m. 


P.  107. 1. 29,  for  Poute,  r.  itafc— P.  410. 1.  8.  for  4«*»  r.  ifqg?.— P.  440.  1.  19.  for  dtftinflion,  r.  defiru&ion.~P,  460* 


].  14*  for  1,700,000,  r.  3,700,000,  and  alter  the  fums  dependent  on  that.— -P.  484.  for  furfhis>  r.  fuppfy.—P.  51  »#  1,  jQ# 
for  1,430,9809  r.  7,505,080,  and  alter  the  Aims  dependent.— P.  5*1. 1.  31.  for  1500,  r.  1500*— P.  530. 1.  15.  formw/ledt 
r.  pi/>/te/.-— -Several  of  thefe  errors  afleft  the  feme  (o  much,  that  I  have  noted  them  {  but  there  are  others  ia  the  French 
paflages,  which  the  candid  reader  will  fee  at  once  are  errors  of  the  prefs t  and  it  is  hoped  will  pardon  accordingly. 
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